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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Soon  after  they  had  begun  to  prepare  for  publication  a  new 
edition  of  Dr.  Quain's  Anatomy,  the  Editors  found  that  in 
order  to  place  the  work  on  a  level  with  the  existing  state  of 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  maintain  for  it  the  character  it  has 
hitherto  possessed^  their  labour  must  be  much  more  exteii- 
sive  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  editor.  They  perceived, 
in  fiu!t,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  write  a  considerable  part  of 
the  work  anew,  whilst  the  rest  underwent  such  alterations  as 
were  required  in  a  careful  revision.  The  following  changes 
have  accordingly  been  made  in  the  present  edition. 

The  whole  of  the  Section  on  General  Anatomy  is  re-written. 
This  division  has  been  paged  separately  in  order  that  a  por- 
tion of  it  might  appear  in  each  of  the  Parts  into  which  the 
work  was  divided  in  its  publication. 

The  Descriptive  Anatomy  of  the  Osseous  System  has  under- 
gone various  alterations,  and  some  portions,  including  those  which 
treat  of  the  Formation  and  Growth  of  the  several  Bones  of  the 
Skeleton,  belong  exclusively  to  this  edition.  The  description 
of  the  Articulations  has  been  subjected  to  a  complete  revisal. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Muscular  System,  many  additions  have 
been  made ;  among  which  may  be  especially  mentioned  the 
account  of  the  variations  of  form  and  attachment  observed  in 
individual  muscles.  Several  parts  have  been  re-written ;  but  the 
paragraphs  headed  "  Dissection  and  Action  of  Muscles  ^  are 
printed  from  the  preceding  edition  with  scarcely  any  alteration. 
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The  principal  changes  to  which  the  section  on  the  Vascular 
System  has  been  subjected,  occur  in  the  description  of  the 
Arteries.  The  history  of  each  of  the  larger  arteries  has  been 
recast,  and  a  statement  of  the  varied  forms  which  these  vessels 
present  in  different  cases  has  been  abridged  from  a  special  trea- 
tise published  by  one  of  the  Editors. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  work,  including  the  description  of 
the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Organs  of  the  Senses,  the  Heart,  with 
the  Digestive,  Respiratory,  Urinary,  and  Generative  Oigans, 
little  or  nothing  remains  of  the  former  editions. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy,  which  has  been  introduced  partly  in 
connexion  with  the  history  of  the  principal  arteries  and  partly 
at  the  end  of  the  work,  has  likewise  been  written  for  the  present 
edition. 

In  editing  the  work,  the  different  parts  have  been  apportioned 
in  the  following  manner,  viz.:  the  General  Anatomy  to  Dr. 
Shabpe  Y,  with  the  Descriptive  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  the  Heart, 
the  Organs  of  Respiration,  Voice,  Digestion,  Urine  and  Genera- 
tion ;  and  to  Mr.  Quain  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Descriptive 
Anatomy,  comprehending  the  Bones,  Muscles,  Articulations, 
Fasciae,  Vessels,  Nerves,  and  Organs  of  the  Senses,  as  well  as 
the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  different  regions. 

In  a  part  of  their  labours,  the  Editors  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  aid  of  their  Junior  Colleagues  in  the  Anatomical 
Department  of  University  College,  viz.,  Mr.  Ellis,  the  late 
Mr.  PoTTEE,  and  Mr.  Marshall. 

The  Description  of  the  Nerves  is,  in  great  part,  due  to  Mr. 
Ellis,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  prosecution  of  this 
branch  of  Anatomy.  Mr.  Potter  afforded  his  aid  in  the  account 
of  the  Fasciae  and  Organs  of  Sense.  By  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Marshall,  Dr.  Sharpey  has  been  relieved  of  much  of  the 
labour  required  for  the  execution  of  his  share  of  the  Descriptive 
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Anatomy  ;  in  the  preparation  of  which,  while  free  use  has  been 
made  of  existing  systematic  works,  the  notes  of  his  lectures 
have,  for  the  most  part,  served  as  a  basis.  But  while  they 
willingly  concede  to  their  colleagues  a  full  share  of  any  merit 
which  may  be  found  in  those  portions  of  the  work  in  which 
they  were  respectively  engaged,  the  Editors  assume  to  them- 
selves the  iprhole  of  the  responsibility. 

A  large  number  of  Engravings  on  wood  have  been  added  to 
those  which  appeared  in  preceding  editions.  When  copied  from 
any  other  work,  the  sources  from  which  the  new  Illustrations 
have  been  derived  are  in  all  cases  mentioned ;  when  no  such 
acknowledgment  is  made,  the  drawing  is  to  be  considered  ori- 
gmal. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  well  to  explain,  that  when  statements  are 
made  in  the  first  person,  they  proceed  from  the  Editor  of  that 
part  of  the  book  in  which  they  occur. 

September,  1846. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  ANATOMY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  material  objects  which  exist  in  nature  belong  to  two  Diviiion 
great  dinsions;  those  which  are  living  or  which  have  lived,  b^Jieal^"^ 
mud  those  which  neither  are  nor  have  ever  been  endowed  with 
life.    The  first  division  comprehends  animals  and  plants,  the 
other  mineral  substances. 

In  a  living  animal  or  plant  changes  take  place  and  pro* 
cesses  are  carried  on  which  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  Hying  state,  or  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  ends  of  its  being ; 
these  are  termed  its  functions,  and  certain  of  these  functions 
being  common  to  all  living  beings  serve  among  other  characters 
to  distinguish  them  from  inert  or  mineral  substances.  Such 
are  the  function  of  nutrition^  by  which  living  beings  take 
extraneous  matter  into  their  bodies  and  convert  it  into  their 
own  substance,  and,  the  function  of  generation  or  reproduction^ 
by  which  they  give  rise  to  new  individuals  of  the  same  kind, 
tod  thus  provide  for  the  continuance  of  their  species  after  their 
own  limited  existence  shall  have  ceased. 

But  in  order  that  such  processes  may  be  carried  on,  the  body 
of  a  living  being  is  constructed  with  a  view  to  their  accomplish* 
ment,  and  its  several  parts  are  adapted  to  the  performance  of 
determinate  offices.  Such  a  constitution  of  body  is  termed 
organization,  aad  those  natural  objects  which  possess  it  are 
named  organized  bodies.  Animals  and  plants,  being  so  con-  Omuiixed 
stituted,  are  organized  bodies,  while  minerals,  not  possessing 
luch  a  structure,  are  inorganic. 

The  object  of  anatomy,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  is  to  Object  of 
ascertain  and  make  known  the  structure  of  organized  bodies,  -^^^y- 
But  the  science  is  divided  according  to  its  subjects  ;  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  structure  of  plants  forms  a  distinct  study  under  the 
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name  of  Vegetable  Anatomy,  and  the  anatomy  of  the  lower 
animals  is  distinguished  from  that  of  man  or  human  anatomy 
under  the  name  of  Comparative  Anatomy. 
Organs  and  On  examining  the  structure  of  an  organized  body,  we  find 
textures.  ^j^^^.  jg  made  up  of  members  or  organs,  through  means  of 
which  its  functions  are  executed,  such  as  the  root,  stem,  and 
leaves  of  a  plant,  and  the  heart,  brain,  stomach,  or  limbs  of  an 
animal ;  and  further,  that  these  organs  are  themselves  made  up 
of  certain  constituent  materials  named  tissues  or  textures,  as  the 
cellular,  woody,  and  vascular  tissues  of  the  vegetable,  or  the 
osseous,  muscular,  filamentous,  vascular,  and  various  others, 
which  form  the  animal  oi^ns. 

Most  of  the  textures  occur  in  more  than  one  organ,  and  some 
of  them  indeed,  as  the  cellular  and  vascular,  in  nearly  all,  so 
that  a  multitude  of  organs,  and  these  greatly  diversified,  are  con- 
structed out  of  a  small  number  of  constituent  tissues,  just  as 
many  different  words  are  formed  by  the  varied  combinations  of 
a  few  letters ;  and  parts  of  the  body,  differing  widely  in  form, 
construction,  and  uses,  may  agree  in  the  nature  of  their  compo- 
nent materials.  Again,  as  the  same  texture  possesses  the  same 
essential  characters  in  whatever  organ  or  region  it  is  found,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  structure  and  properties  of  each  tissue  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  investigation  apart  from  the  organs  into 
whose  formation  it  enters. 
General  and  These  Considerations  naturally  point  out  to  the  Anatomist  a 
J^J^^^y*  twofold  line  of  study,  and  have  led  to  the  subdivision  of 
Anatomy  into  two  branches,  the  one  of  which  treats  of  the 
nature  and  general  properties  of  the  component  textures  of  the 
body;  the  other  treats  of  its  several  organs,  members,  and 
regions,  describing  the  outward  form  and  internal  structure  of 
the  parts,  their  relative  situation  and  mutual  connexion,  and 
the  successive  conditions  which  they  present  in  the  progress  of 
their  formation  or  development.  The  former  is  usually  named 
**  Generar'  Anatomy,  the  latter  "  SpeciaP  or  "  Descriptive'* 
Anatomy.* 


♦  These  names  have  been  objected  to,  and  the  tenns  Histology  {Urros,  a 
web,  and  Xoyoc,  a  discourse,)  and  Morphology  (jtoo^ri,  form,  &c.)  themselves 
not  free  from  objection,  have  heen  proposed  in  their  stead :  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reason  for  the  substitution ;  the  latter  term,  indeed,  is  often  used 
in  a  different  sense. 
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GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  TEXTURES. 

Th£  human  body  consists  of  solids  and  fluids.  Only  the  Enumen- 
solid  parts  can  be  reckoned  as  textures,  properly  so  called ;  still  ^^J^iro^* 
there  being  some  of  the  fluids,  viz.  the  blood,  chyle,  and  lymph, 
which  contain  in  suspension  solid  organized  corpuscles  of  deter- 
minate form  and  organic  properties,  and  which  are  not  mere 
products  or  secretions  of  a  particular  organ,  or  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular part,  the  corpuscles  of  these  fluids,  though  not  coherent 
textures,  are  nevertheless  to  be  looked  upon  as  organized  con- 
stituents of  the  body^  and  as  such  may  not  improperly  be  con- 
sidered along  with  the  solid  tissues.  In  conformity  with  this 
view  the  textures  and  other  organized  constituents  of  the  frame 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows : — 

The  blood,  chyle,  and  lymph. 

Epidermic  tissue,  including  epithelium,  cuticle,  nails,  and  hairs. 

Pigment. 

Adipose  tissue. 

Cellnlar  tissue. 

Fibrous  tissue. 

Elastic  tissue. 

Cartilage  and  its  varieties. 

Bone  or  osseous  tissue. 

MuBcolar  tissue. 

Nervous  tissue. 

Blood  vessels. 

Absorbent  vessels  and  glands. 
Serous  and  synovial  membranes. 
Mucous  membranes. 
Skin. 

Secreting  glands. 
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Oi^ganic  Every  texture  taken  as  a  whole  was  viewed  by  Bichat  as  con- 
systemi,  stituting  a  peculiar  system  in  the  body,  presenting  throughout 
its  whole  extent  characters  either  the  same,  or  modified  only  so 
far  as  its  local  connexions  and  uses  rendered  necessary ;  he 
accordingly  used  the  term  organic  systems''  to  designate  the 
textures  taken  in  this  point  of  view,  and  the  term  has  been  very 
generally  employed  by  succeeding  writers.  Of  the  tissues  or 
organic  systems  enumerated,  some  are  found  in  nearly  every 
organ ;  such  is  the  case  with  the  filamentous,  which  serves  as  a 
connecting  material  to  unite  together  the  other  tissues  which  go 
to  form  an  organ ;  the  vessels,  which  convey  fluids  for  the  nu- 
trition of  the  other  textures,  and  the  nerves,  which  establish  a 
mutual  dependence  among  different  organs,  imparting  to  them 
sensibility,  and  governing  their  movements.  These  were  named 
General  and  by  Bichat  the  "  general  systems."  Others  again,  as  the  carti- 
^^^sy^^'  laginous  and  osseous,  being  confined  to  a  limited  number,  or  to 
tenu.  a  particular  class  of  organs,  he  named  particular  systems.*^ 
Lastly,  there  are  some  tissues  of  such  limited  occurrence  that 
it  has  appeared  more  convenient  to  leave  them  out  of  the  gene- 
ral enumeration  altogether,  and  to  defer  the  consideration  of 
them  until  the  particular  organs  in  which  they  are  found  come 
to  be  treated  of.  Accordingly  the  tissues  peculiar  to  the  crystal- 
line lens,  the  spleen,  the  suprarenal  bodies,  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth,  and  some  other  parts,  though  equally  independent  tex- 
tures with  those  above  enumerated,  are  for  the  reason  assigned 
not  to  be  described  in  this  part  of  the  work. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  tissues  above  enumerated 
are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  simple  structural  elements ; 
on  the  contrary,  many  of  them  are  complex  in  constitution, 
being  made  up  of  several  more  simple  tissues.  The  blQod  vessels, 
for  instance,  are  composed  of  several  coats  of  different  structure, 
and  some  of  these  coats  consist  of  more  than  one  tissue.  They 
are,  strictly  speaking,  rather  organs  than  textures ;  and  indeed 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  distinction  between  textures  and 
organs  has  not  in  general  been  strictly  attended  to  by  anato- 
mists. The  same  remark  applies  to  mucous  membrane  and  the 
tissue  of  the  glands,  which  structures,  as  commonly  understood, 
are  highly  complex.  Were  we  to  separate  every  tissue  into  the 
simplest  parts  which  possessed  assignable  form,  we  should  resolve 
the  whole  into  a  very  few  constructive  elements,  and,  having 
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legard  to  form  merely,  and  not  to  difference  of  chemical  consti- 
tution, we  might  reduce  these  elements  to  the  following,  viz.  Elemeoto  of 
1.  simple  JibrCf  2.  homogeneous  membrane^  either  spread  out  or 
forming  the  walls  of  cellsy  and  3.  globules  or  granules^  varying  in 
diameter  from  the  xihuv  to  the  ziltis  of  an  inch.  These,  with 
a  quantity  of  amorphous  matter^  homogeneous  or  molecular, 
might  be  said,  by  their  varied  combinations,  to  make  up  the 
different  kinds  of  structure  which  we  recognize  in  the  tissues ; 
and  if  we  take  into  account  that  the  chemical  nature  of  these 
formative  elements  and  of  the  amorphous  matter  may  vary,  it 
will  be  readily  conceived  that  extremely  diversified  combinations 
may  be  produced. 

PHYSICAL  PBOP£BTIES. 

Thk  physical  properties  of  the  tissues,  such  as  consistency,  Penneabi- 
density,  colour,  and  the  like,  which  they  possess  in  common  f^^^* 
with  other  forms  of  matter,  require  no  general  explanation,  ^oidi. 
An  exception  must  be  made  however  in  regard  to  the  property 
of  imbibing  fluids,  and  of  permitting  fluids  to  pass  through 
their  substance,  which  is  essentially  connected  with  some  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  that  occur  in  the  living  body,  and 
seems  indeed  to  be  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  and  mani- 
flotation  of  life. 

AH  the  soft  tissues  contain  water,  some  of  them  more  than  four-fifths  of 
their  weight ;  this  they  lose  by  drying,  and  with  it  their  softness  and  flexi- 
bflity,  shrinking  up  into  smaller  bulk  and  becoming  hard,  brittle,  and  trans- 
parent ;  but  when  the  dried  tissue  is  placed  in  contact  with  water,  it  greedily 
imbibes  it  again,  and  recovers  its  former  size,  weight,  and  mechanical  pro- 
perties. The  imbibed  water  is  no  doubt  partly  contained  mechanically  in 
the  interstices  of  the  tissue,  and  retained  there  by  capillary  attraction,  like 
water  in  moist  sandstone  or  other  inorganic  porous  substances ;  but  it  has 
been  questioned  whether  the  essential  part  of  the  process  of  imbibition  by 
an  animal  tissue  is  to  be  ascribed  to  mere  porosity,  for  the  fluid  is  not 
merely  lodged  between  the  fibres  or  laminse,  or  in  the  cavities  of  the  texture ; 
a  part,  probably  the  chief  part,  is  incorporated  with  the  matter  which  forms 
the  tissue,  and  is  in  a  state  of  union  with  it,  which  is  supposed  to  be  more 
intimate  than  could  well  be  ascribed  to  the  mere  inclusion  of  a  fluid  in  the 
pores'of  another  substance.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  the  tissues, 
even  in  their  inmost  substance,  are  permeable  to  fluids,  and  this  property  is 
indeed  necessary,  not  only  to  maintain  their  due  softness,  pliancy,  elasticity, 
and  other  mechanical  qualities,  but  also  to  allow  matters  to  be  conveyed  into 
and  out  of  flieir  substance  in  the  process  of  nutrition. 
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Transmb-  The  tissues  being  permeable,  we  may  next  consider  how  fluids  may  be 
Bion  of  made  to  pass  through  them.  This  may  be  eflPected,  1.  by  the  force  of 
^«>t?gh  pressure,  which  again  may  be  produced  in  various  ways,  easy  to  be  under- 
the  tiswica.  stood.  2.  It  can  be  shown  by  experiment,  that  water  imbibed  by  a  tifesue  is 
given  out  from  it  again  when  the  tissue  is  exposed  to  some  substance  with 
which  the  water  has  a  tendency  to  mix  or  to  combine,  as  for  example, 
alcobol  or  salt,  or  a  strong  solution  of  salt ;  and  if  the  experiment  be  so 
arranged  that  one  surface  of  the  tissue,  say  a  piece  of  bladder,  is  kept  in 
contact  with  water  and  the  other  with  the  alcohol  or  solution  of  salt,  the 
water  will  be  imbibed  by  the  tissue  at  the  one  surface,  and  given  off  to  the 
alcohol  or  saline  solution  at  the  other,  and  thus  pass  through  in  a  continued 
current.  In  many  cases  of  this  kind  both  fluids  pass  through  the  membrane, 
and,  of  course,  in  opposite  directions,  the  water  to  the  salt  and  the  saline 
solution  to  the  water ;  and  the  interchange  continues  till  the  two  fluids  are 
thoroughly  mixed,  or  until  the  solution  acquires  an  uniform  strength  on  both 
sides  of  the  membrane.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  usually  happens  that 
one  of  the  fluids  is  imbibed  more  readily  by  the  tissue  than  the  other,  and 
is  transmitted  through  it  more  rapidly,  so  that  a  greater  quantity  of  fluid 
accumulates  on  one  side  of  the  membrane.  In  the  case  supposed,  the 
water  is  imbibed,  and  transmitted  more  rapidly,  than  the  saline  solu- 
tion ;  hence  if  the  solution  be  contained  in  a  tube  closed  at  the  bottom  with 
bladder,  and  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  level  of  the  fluid  within  the 
tube  will  rise  from  the  water  entering  more  rapidly  than  the  solution  issues. 
Of  course,  if  the  relative  position  of  the  two  fluids  were  reversed,  the  bulk  of 
the  fluid  in  the  tube  would  diminish  for  the  same  reason  as  before,  and  its 
level  sink.  The  same  effect  is  shown  very  clearly  by  inclosing  a  solution  of 
salt,  sugar,  or  gum  in  a  piece  of  gut  or  a  small  bladder,  and  immersing  it  in 
water ;  the  bladder  soon  becomes  distended,  but  when  the  water  is  put  in- 
side and  the  solution  without,  the  bladder  becomes  flaccid ;  the  water  in 
both  cases  being  more  readily  imbibed  and  transmitted  by  the  animal  tissue 
than  the  solution.  The  terms  endomosis  and  exosmosit  have  been  employed 
to  express  these  phenomena,  the  former  denoting  the  greater,  the  latter  the 
lesser,  or  weaker  current,  terms  which,  though  in  general  use,  are  unques- 
tionably ill  chosen,  seeing  that  their  etymological  import  has  led  many  to 
apply  them  to  the  entering  and  issuing  current  respectively,  in  experiments 
like  the  foregoing ;  a  distinction  which  is  quite  unessential,  for  it  is  plain 
that  the  same  kind  of  current  may  cause  the  entrance  of  fluid  into  a  receptacle 
in  one  case,  and  its  issue  in  another. 

Water  being  imbibed  by  animal  textures  with  more  avidity  than  other 
fluids,  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  water  and  a  fluid  of  a 
different  kind,  with  which  it  tends  to  combine  or  mix,  are  placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  an  interposed  animal  membrane,  the  preponderating  current  will  be 
from  the  water  to  the  other  fluid.  This  is  Uie  case,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  with  water  and  alcohol,  or  solutions  of  salt,  or  solutions  of  organic 
matters,  such  as  gum,  sugar,  and  albumen.  Further,  when  a  weaker  and  a 
stronger  solution  of  tlic  same  substance  are  exposed  to  one  ipother,  the 
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greater  current  will  be  from  the  wenker  solution  to  the  more  concentrated. 
Dutrochet  hna  howeyer  obserred  a  remarkable  and  hitherto  unexplained 
deviation  from  the  above  rule  in  the  case  of  water  and  acids,  especially  the 
oxalic  and  some  other  v^etable  acids.  Lastly,  the  obserrer  just  named  has 
found  that  solutions  of  different  kinds  of  matter,  though  of  the  same  density, 
diffM*  in  their  power  of  producing  endosmosis ;  thus,  equally  dense  solutions 
of  the  following  substances  produced  currents  of  water  proportionate  to  the 
numbers  given,  viz.,  albumen  12,  sugar  11,  gum  5*17,  gelatin  3,*  Pheno- 
mena iDustrative  of  the  truths  now  stated  present  themselves  in  many  of  the 
processes  which  occur  naturally  in  the  animal  economy. 

The  animal  tissues  are  also  permeable  to  aeriform  fluids.  It  is  well-  Aeriform 
known  that  the  air  in  respiration  produces  changes  in  the  blood,  although  A'uda. 
tlie  memhranous  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  are  interposed  between  the  two 
fluids ;  and  if  a  bladder  distended  with  carbonic  acid  be  exposed  to  air,  it 
win  become  flaccid  from  the  escape  of  the  contained  gas.  In  such  cases, 
bowcTcr,  the  aeriform  fluid  does  not  pass  through  the  moist  membrane  in  its 
actual  state  of  gas ;  it  is  first  liquefied  by  the  water  in  the  soft  tissue,  and 
thus  penetrates  the  tissue  as  a  liquid ;  on  reaching  the  opposite  surface,  it 
mixes  with  the  blood  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  rapidly  evaporates 
into  the  air,  the  tendency  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  air  to  diffuse  into  each 
oihety  a  property  they  possess  in  common  with  other  gases,  greatly  favouring 
the  result.  For  further  information  on  this  interesting  phenomenon,  see 
Graham's  Chemistry,  p.  76. 

CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION. 

The  human  body  is  capable  of  being  resolved  by  ultimate  Ultimnte 
analysis  into  chemical  elements,  or  simple  constituents,  not 
dilFering  in  nature  from  those  which  compose  mineral  sub-  ents. 
stances.  Of  the  chemical  elements  known  to  exist  in  nature 
the  following  have  been  discovered  in  the  human  body,  though 
it  must  be  remarked,  that  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  occur 
only  in  exceedingly  minute  quantity ;  oxygen,  hydrogen,  car- 
bon, nitrogen,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  chlorine,  fluorine,  potas- 
sium, sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  silicon,  manganese, 
aluminum,  copper. 

These  ultimate  elements  do  not  directly  form  the  textures  Proximate 
or  fluids  of  the  body ;  they  first  combine  to  form  certain  com- 
pounds, and  these  appear  as  the  more  immediate  ^constituents 
of  the  animal  substance;  at  least  the  animal  tissue  or  fluid 
yields  these  compounds,  and  they  in  their  turn  are  decom- 
posed into  the  ultimate  elements.    Of  the  immediate  constitu- 

^  See  Cyclopsedia  of  Anat.,  and  Phys.,  art.  Endosmosis. 


chemical 
constitu- 


conatita- 
ents. 
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Proximate    ents  some  are  found  also  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  for  ex- 
ents!*^      ample,  water,  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt,  and  car- 
bonate of  lime;  others,  such  as  albumen,  fibrin,  and  fat,  are 
peculiar  to  organic  bodies,  and  are  accordingly  named  the 
proximate  organic  principles. 
Their  gene-     The  animal  proximate  principles  have  the  following  leading 
^hwao-    cijaracters :   They  all  contain  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen, 
and  the  greater  number  also  nitrogen ;  they  are  all  decomposed 
by  a  red  heat ;  and,  excepting  the  fatty  and  acid  principles, 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  prone  to  putre&ction,  or 
spontaneous  decomposition,  at  least,  when  in  a  moist  state ;  the 
chief  products  to  which  their  putrefaction  gives  rise  being  water, 
carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  sulphuretted,  phosphuretted,  and 
carburetted  hydrogen  gases.    The  immediate  compounds  found 
in  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  human  body  are  the  following : 
Enumera-       I.  Azotized  substances^  or  such  as  contain  nitrogen,  viz., 
albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  gelatin,  chondrin,  extractive  soluble  in 
alcohol,  extractive  soluble  in  water,  salivin,  kreatin,  pepsin, 
globulin,  mucus,  homy  matter  or  keratin,  pigment,  hsematin, 
pyin,  urea,  uric  acid,  azotized  biliary  compounds. 

II.  Substances  destitute  of  nitrogen^  viz.,  fetty  matters, 
(except  cerebric  acid,)  sugar  of  milk,  lactic  acid,  certain  prin- 
ciples of  the  bile. 

Some  of  the  substances  now  enumerated  require  no  further  notice  in  a 
work  devoted  to  anatomy.  Of  the  rest,  the  greater  number  will  be  ex- 
|)lained,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  our  purpose,  in  treating  of  the  par- 
ticular solids  or  fluids  in  which  they  principally  occur ;  but  there  are  a 
few  of  more  general  occurrence,  which  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  here ;  these  arc,  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  gelatin,  chondrin,  extrac- 
tive, and  fatty  matters. 


tion. 


ALBUMINOID  OR  PROTEIN  COMPOUNDS. 

Protein  Albumen  and  fibrin,  with  casein,  globulin,  and  perhaps  some  others, 

compounds.  g^,^.|^  ^  homy  matter,  belong  to  a  group  of  compounds,  which  have  been 
supposed  to  c<nisist  essentially  of  one  and  the  same  fundamental  substance 
united  with  varying  proportions  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  salts,  or  other  in- 
organic bodies.  This  conunon  principle  has  been  named  Protein.  In  some 
of  these  instances,  as  albumen  and  casein,  the  protein  comprehends  the 
whole  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  of  the  compound  ;  the  pro- 
portions of  these  elements  are  th<?refore  the  same  in  each,  and  the  sub- 
stances are  identical  in  essential  composition,  though  they  may  differ  in 
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lome  of  their  properties.  In  other  compounds,  yielding  protein,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  ahoTe-mentioned  elements  is  not  the  same  as  in  that  suhstance ; 
and  in  such  cases  it  has  heen  supposed,  that  some  other  organic  suhstance  is 
associated  with  protein,  or  the  compound  has  heen  represented  as  consisting 
of  protein  with  the  addition  of  oxygen,  the  elements  of  water,  or  the 
dements  of  ammonia,  or  with  some  similar  modification  calculated  to 
TceoncQe  the  supposed  protein  constitution  with  the  actual  analysis.  The 
most  general  characteristic  mark  of  these  protein  or  alhuminoid  compounds 
is,  that  they  are  sohihle  in  acids,  and  precipitated  from  their  acid  solutions 
hy  the  ferro  and  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (the  yellow  and  the  red  prussiates 
of  potash). 

Albumen  exists  very  extensiyely  in  the  hody,  forming  the  chief  ingredient  Albumen, 
of  the  serum  of  the  hlood,  chyle,  and  lymph,  and  of  the  serous  fluid  which 
penetrates  and  moistens  nearly  all  the  tissues ;  it  enters  largely  also  into  the 
composition  of  the  hrain  and  nerres.    The  white  of  eggs  consists  of  liquid 
albumen. 

In  the  albuminous  liquids  mentioned,  which  are  all,  more  or  less,  alkaline 
from  contained  soda^  the  albumen  is  dissolved  in  water,  but  it  may  be  ob- 
tained in  a  solid  state  by  evaporation  at  a  temperature  of  120°,  and  succes- 
sive washing  of  the  dry  residue  with  ether  and  alcohol,  to  remove  foreign 
matters.  Solid  albumen  thus  obtained  is  soluble  in  water.  In  the  liquid  or  Properties, 
dissolved  state  it  is  coagulated  by  a  heat  of  158° ;  but  if  its  solution  is  much 
diluted,  a  boiling  heat  is  required.  Albumen  is  also  coagulated,  and  its 
solutions  rendered  turbid  by  alcohol,  creosote,  most  acids,  the  acetic,  phos- 
phoric, and  pyrophosphoric,  being  notable  exceptions,  and  by  many  metallic 
salts ;  also  by  the  voltaic  pile,  which  acts  by  decomposing  salt  in  the  albu- 
minous solution.  Ether  coagulates  the  wbite  of  eggs,  but  not  the  serum  of 
the  blood. 

In  its  coagulated  state  albumen  is  insoluble  in  water ;  it  is  freely  dis- 
solved by  caustic  alkali.  When  exposed  to  an  acid  extremely  diluted  with 
water  it  is  dissolved ;  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  acid  the  albumen  is 
precipitated,  but  this  precipitate  is  again  dissolved,  if  the  acid  be  still  more 
concentrated  and  heat  applied.  The  solution  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
acquires  a  purple  and  then  a  blue  colour.  When  dissolved  in  diluted  acetic 
acid  it  is  not  precipitated  by  adding  that  acid  in  excess,  and  the  tartaric, 
phosphoric,  and  pyrophosphoric  acids,  agree  in  this  respect  with  the  acetic. 
The  acid  solutions  of  albumen  are  precipitated  by  the  ferroprussiates  of 
potash. 

Albumen  unites  with  alkalies  and  metallic  oxides,  forming  albuminates. 
The  albuminates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water,  those  of  the  oxides  in 
an  excess  of  albumen.  Metallic  salts,  as  already  stated,  cause  a  precipitate 
in  watery  solutions  of  albumen,  and  none  in  a  more  marked  manner  than 
corrosive  sublimate,  which  causes  a  milkiness  in  a  solution  containing  no 
more  than  dbth  part  of  albumen,  and  serves  therefore  as  one  of  its  most 
delicate  tests.  These  precipitates  appear  not  to  be  all  of  a  similar  constitu- 
tion, some  of  them  being  compounds  of  albumen  and  the  metallic  salt ;  while 
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Composi- 
tion of  Al- 
bumeiL 
Protein. 


Fibrin,  li- 
qaid  and 
concrete. 

Liquid 
fibrin. 


in  others  the  albumen  is  supposed  to  combine  independently  with  the  acid 
and  with  the  base,  and  the  precipitate  accordingly  to  consist  of  albuminate 
of  the  acid  and  albuminate  of  the  oxide.  Whatever  their  constitution,  the 
precipitates  in  question,  not  excepting  that  from  corrosive  sublimate,  are 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  albumen.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  readily  dissolved 
by  liquid  albumen,  and  a  certain  portion  of  that  salt  naturally  exists  in  the 
albumen  of  the  egg,  and  in  the  albuminous  fluids  of  the  human  body ;  a  &ot 
of  no  small  importance  in  a  physiological  point  of  view. 

Albumen  consists  of  protein,  combined  or  associated  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  To  obtain  the  protein,  albumen  is  dissolved 
in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  heated  to  120°;  by  this  means  the  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus  are  converted  into  sulphuret  of  potassium  and  phos- 
phate of  potash ;  the  alkaline  solution  is  then  to  be  saturated  with  acetic 
acid,  and  the  protein  separates  as  a  gelatinous,  greyish,' semitransparent  pre- 
cipitate, which  when  washed  and  dried  appears  as  a  yellowish,  hard,  easily 
pulverised,  and  tasteless  substance.  According  to  the  latest  analysis,  that 
of  M.  Dumas,  the  following  is  the  composition  of  protein. 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


From  actual 
Analyaia. 

.  64-38 
.  7-14 

.  15-92 
.  22-56 
100-— 


Calculated  by 


54  44— C« 
6-99 -.H„ 
15.88  — 
22-69  —  0., 


100-— 


Licbig's  formula  is  C^g,  Hg,,  N^,  O,^.  These  numbers  will  of  course 
also  represent  the  proportions  of  the  respective  elements  contained  in  albu- 
men ;  but  the  proportion  of  sulphur  differs  in  the  albumen  of  ^ggs  and  that 
of  the  serum  of  the  blood.  According  to  Mulder,  the  albumen  of  eggs  con- 
sists of  ten  atoms  of  protein  with  one  of  sulphur,  and  half  an  equivalent  of 
phosphorus,  and  is  accordingly  represented  by  the  formula,  10  Pr+SP|, 
The  albiunen  of  serum  contains  twice  the  amount  of  sulphur,  and  its  formula 
is  therefore  10Pr-|-S,P4.  Protein  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ; 
its  solubility  in  acids  follows  the  same  law  as  that  of  albumen,  and,  like 
albumen,  it  is  precipitated  from  its  acid  solutions  by  the  ferroprussiates  of 
potash.    With  concentrated  acids  it  forms  new  compound  acids. 

Fibrin  exists  in  two  states,  liquid  and  coagulated.  In  the  former  con- 
dition it  is  found  in  the  blood,  and  in  its  concrete  state  it  may  be  obtained 
from  muscle,  of  which  it  forms  the  basis. 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  liquid  fibrin  is  its  tendency  to  coagu- 
late spontaneously,  or  at  least  independently  of  any  apparent  extrinsic  cause ; 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  itself,  in  fact,  is  owing  to  this  property  of  the 
fibrin  contained  in  it.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fibrin  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  indeed  it  has  never  been  obtained  pure  in  this  condition.  The 
fibrin  and  serum  of  the  blood  together  constitute  its  colourless  part  or  liquor 
sanguinis ;  this  fluid,  in  certain  states  of  the  body,  separates  from  the  red 
particles  before  coagulation,  and  may  be  obtained  by  itself ;  or,  if  blood  be 
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dflated  with  serum  the  instant  it  is  drawn,  it  may  be  filtered  before  coagu- 
lation, and  the  diluted  liquor  sanguinis,  containing  the  liquid  fibrin,  is 
obtained  free  from  the  red  particles,  which  remain  on  the  filter.  In  both 
cases,  however,  the  fibrin  quickly  solidifies  and  separates  in  a  concrete 
form  from  the  serum,  and  the  same  happens  with  fibrinous  fluids,  resem- 
bling the  Uquor  sanguinis,  occasionally  found  effused  into  cavities  within 
the  body. 

Coagulated  fibrin  may  be  procured  by  stirring  fresh-drawn  blood  with  a  Coagulated 
bundle  of  twigs,  the  solidifying  fibrin  is  thus  entangled  and  removed.  When  ^brin. 
well  washed,  it  then  appears  as  a  white,  soft,  stringy,  somewhat  elastic,  suh- 
fltance,  without  taste  or  smell,  which,  by  drying,  loses  about  three-fourths  of 
its  wei^t,  and  becomes  hard  and  brittle.    The  appearance  of  coagulated 
fibrin  under  the  microscope  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

Coagulated  fibrin  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  but  by  long  Properties, 
boiling  in  water,  especially  under  pressure,  it  is  dissolved,  being  however  at 
the  same  time  altered  in  nature.  Like  albumen,  it  is  soluble  in  caustic 
alkalies,  and  combines  with  them,  neutralizing  their  alkaline  properties.  It 
also  combines  with  acids  in  different  proportions,  its  neutral  combinations 
being  soluble  in  water,  but  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  acid. 
Strong  acetic  acid  is  rapidly  imbibed  by  it,  and  causes  it  to  swell  up  into  a 
transparent  colourless  jelly,  which  is  soluble  in  hot  water.  This  solution  is 
precipitated  by  adding  another  acid,  but  not  by  acetic  acid.  The  acid  solu- 
tions of  fibrin,  like  those  of  albumen,  are  precipitated  by  the  prussiates  of 
potash. 

Many  neutral  salts,  when  added  to  the  blood,  prevent  its  coagulation  by 
preventing  the  coagulation  of  its  fibrin ;  and  some  of  them,  as  nitre  for 
example,  may,  with  certain  precautions,  be  made  to  dissolve  freshly  coagu- 
lated fibrin.  Corrosive  sublimate  and  the  persalts  of  iron  combine  with 
moist  fibrin,  giving  it  increased  firmness,  and  obviating  its  tendency  to 
putrefy. 

Moist  coagulated  fibrin  decomposes  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  liberating 
oxygen,  and  reducing  the  binoxide  to  water,  without  itself  undergoing  any 
change.  This  property  belongs  to  many  organic  substances  which  contain 
no  fibrin,  but  it  happens  not  to  be  possessed  by  coagulated  albumen,  which 
in  most  other  respects  so  much  resembles  coagulated  fibrin.  The  property 
just  mentioned,  and  that  of  forming  a  jelly  with  acetic  acid,  are  the  most 
striking  points  of  difference  between  the  two  substances. 

Fibrin  was  considered  by  Mulder  as  identical  in  composition  with  albu-  Composi- 
men  of  eggs,  the  formula  he  assigned  for  it  being  accordingly  10  Pr  +  SP  ^  ;  tion. 
and  in  this  view  he  has  been  followed  by  most  other  chemists.  Dumas, 
however,  after  a  very  laborious  experimental  inquiry  by  M.  Cahours  and 
himself  has  assigned  to  it  a  different  composition ;  in  the  fibrin  of  human 
Uood  he  found  52*78  of  carbon,  6*96  of  hydrogen,  16*78  of  nitrogen,  and 
23*48  of  oxygen ;  therefore,  more  nitrogen  and  less  carbon  than  in  protein  or 
albumen.  He  states  that,  by  long  boiling  in  water,  it  yields  a  little  ammonia 
md  a  peculiar  soluble  product,  while  the  fibrin  that  remains  undissolved  is 
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altered  in  nature,  having  become  identical  in  composition  with  albmnen ; 
he  therefore  supposes  that  fibrin  contains  protein  along  with  andther  sub- 
stance. Fibrin  yields  on  incineration  about  |  per  cent,  of  ashes,  which 
consist  principally  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  little  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
and  sometimes  traces  of  silica. 

Caacin.  Casein  is  an  albuminoid  or  protein  compound,  agreeing  with  albumen  in 

constitution  and  in  most  of  its  properties.  It  is  a  well-known  ingredient  of 
milk ;  it  exists  also  in  smaller  proportion  in  the  pancreatic  juice  and  some 
other  secretions,  and  in  the  blood. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  casein  is  that  of  being  coagulated  by 
rennet.  Its  solution  is  precipitated  by  acids,  not  excepting  the  acetic,  and 
in  this  last  circumstance  it  differs  from  albumen.  The  precipitates  may  be 
freed  from  acid,  purified  and  redissolved  in  water,  by  which  means  pure 
casein  may  be  obtained.  In  this  condition  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and,  to  a 
small  extent,  in  alcohol.  Coagulated  casein,  on  the  other  hand,  is  insoluble, 
or  only  very  sparingly  soluble.  The  acids  combine  with  it,  both  in  its  liquid 
and  coagulated  state,  its  combinations  closely  resembling  those  of  albu- 
men, and  it  is  precipitated  fi'om  its  acid  solutions  by  ferroprussiate  of  potash* 
Like  albumen,  also,  it  forms  soluble  combinations  with  alkalies,  and  unites 
with  alkaline  earths ;  and  the  same  earthy  and  metallic  salts  which  precipi- 
tate liquid  albumen  likewise  precipitate  casein.  Milk,  or  a  concentrated 
solution  of  casein,  is  also  precipitated  by  alcohol.  When  heated  in  an  opeil 
vessel  it  becomes  covered  by  an  insoluble  pellicle,  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
formation  of  lactic  acid  by  oxidation,  and  is  said  not  to  occur  when  milk  is 
heated  in  carbonic  acid. 

Coinpoai-  Casein  yields  on  incineration  6  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  ^  per 
cent,  of  lime  or  its  carbonate.  It  contains  a  little  sulphur,  but  no  phos- 
phorus in  chemical  combination.  Its  basis  is  protein,  and  it  may  be  repre- 
sented as  composed  of  10  atoms  of  protein  and  one  atom  of  sulphur. 

6£LATIX0US  COMPOUNDS. 

Gelatinous  Many  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  body  are,  by  long  boiling  in  water,  entirely 
compound*,  or  in  great  part  reduced  into  a  soluble  substance,  which  has  the  remarkable 
property  of  forming  a  jelly  with  the  water  as  it  cools ;  and  two  distinct  kinds 
of  this  substance  have  been  recognized,  which  differ  in  a  marked  manner  in 
many  of  their  chemical  characters,  as  well  as  in  the  sources  from  which  they 
are  derived.  The  one  has  been  long  known  under  the  name  of  "  gelatin," 
the  other,  being  principally  obtained  from  cartilages,  has  accordingly  beeil 
named  "  chondrin."  Neither  kind  of  the  gelatinizing  substance  is  found  in 
any  of  the  animal  fluids,  nor,  according  to  the  view  entertained  by  Berzelius, 
does  it  exist  ready  formed  in  the  tissues  which  yield  it ;  he  conceives  that 
these  tissues  are  converted  into  gelatinous  substance  by  the  prolonged  action 
of  boiling  water,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  starch  may  be  changed 
into  gum  and  sugar,  and  the  analogy  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  in 
both  cases  the  process  is  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  a  dilute  acid. 
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Gelatiny  strictly  so  called,  k  obtained  from  the  cellular  and  fibrous  tissue, 
skin,  serous  membrane,  and  the  animal  basis  of  bone.  The  jelly  derived 
from  these  tissues  yields  the  dry  gelatin  in  form  of  a  hard  transparent  sub- 
stance, which,  when  pure,  is  without  colour,  taste,  or  smell.  It  softens  but 
does  not  dissolve  in  cold  water ;  a  gentle  heat  is,  however,  sufficient  to  effect 
its  Mlution  in  water,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  solution,  unless  too  much 
dOuted,  forms  a  jelly  when  cold.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  and  very  nearly 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  With  the  aid  of  heat,  it  readily  dissolves  in  acetic  and 
diluted  mineral  acids. 

A  solution  of  gelatin  in  water  is  pecipitated  by  alcohol,  creosote,  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate;  but  its  most  effectual  precipitant  is  tannic  acid,  or  a  strong 
infusion  of  gall-nuts,  which  throws  down  gelatin,  when  dissolved  even  in 
5000  times  its  weight  of  water;  the  precipitate,  which  has  been  named  tonno- 
gtUUmy  is  dissolved  by  adding  a  fr(»h  quantity  of  gelatin.  It  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  mineral  acids,  acetic  acid,  alum,  sulphate  of  alumina,  acetate 
and  subacetate  of  lead,  all  which  occasion  a  precipitate  in  a  solution  of 
chondrin ;  nor  is  gelatin  thrown  down  from  any  of  its  solutions  by  the  prus- 
siates  of  potash,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  the  albuminoid  compounds. 
Gelatin  combines  with  several  salts ;  it  readily  dissolves  freshly  precipitated 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  it  naturally  contains  about  |  per  cent,  of  this  salt,  as 
appears  by  incineration. 

The  composition  of  gelatin  may  be  represented  by  the  formula,  C^,,  H^„ 
N^,  0,„  founded  on  an  analysis  of  gelatin  and  of  some  of  the  tissues  yield- 
ing it  by  Scherer.  This  formula  gives  the  following  proportions  per  cent. 
viz.,  carbon,  50-207,  hydrogen,  7*001,  nitrogen,  18*170,  oxygen,  24*022. 
Hence  it  iqypears,  that  gelatin  contains  proportionally  less  carbon  and  more 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  than  are  contained  in  albumen. 

Chondrin  was  first  pointed  out  as  a  distinct  substance  by  Muller.  It  is 
obtained  from  permanent  cartilages,  and  the  cartilage  of  bone  before  ossifica- 
tion, and  from  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  by  boiling  these  tissues  for  a  long  time 
in  water.  In  its  relations  to  water  chondrin  resembles  gelatin,  but  the  jelly 
it  forms  is  not  so  firm.  Like  gelatin,  also,  it  is  thrown  down  from  its  solu- 
tions by  tannic  acid,  alcohol,  ether,  creosote,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
not  by  pnissiate  of  potash.  It  differs  from  gelatin  in  being  precipitated  by 
the  mineral  and  other  acids,  the  acetic  not  excepted,  also  by  alum,  sulphate 
of  alumina,  persulphate  of  iron,  and  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipitates  being 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  respective  precipitants.  According  to  Mulder, 
100  parts  of  chondrin  yield  49*96  of  carbon,  6*63  of  hydrogen,  14*44  of 
nitrogen,  28*59  of  oxygen,  and  0*38  of  sulphur.  Liebig  gives  the  following 
formula  horn  Scherer's  analysis ;  C^g,  H^^  N^,  O^. 
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tion. 


EXTRACTIVE  MATTERS. 


Serum  of  blood  and  several  other  animal  fluids,  on  being  freed  from  albu- 
minous ingredients  by  heat  or  some  other  suitable  means,  and  evaporated, 
yield  a  substance  known  under  the  name  of  animal  extractive  matter,  usually 
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Extractive, 
Bolable  in 
water. 
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Extractive, 
soluble  in 
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probably 
derived 
from  trans- 
formation of 
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mixed  with  fatty  matters,  from  which  it  is  to  be  separated  by  solution  in 
water  and  subsequent  evaporation.  The  same  kind  of  substance  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  many  of  the  solid  tissues,  especially  muscle,  by  macerating  them 
in  cold  water,  boiling  the  liquid  to  free  it  from  albumen,  and  proceeding  as 
before.  The  matter  obtained  from  these  different  sources  is  associated  with 
free  lactic  acid  and  several  salts,  especially  the  lactates  of  soda,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  lactate  of  ammonia  in  minute  quantity,  the  chlorides  of  sodium 
and  potassium,  phosphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  lime ;  moreover,  the  ani- 
mal substance  itself  is  separable  into  several  different  compounds,  but  even  if 
the  characters  of  these  compounds  were  better  defined  than  they  are,  it  would 
here  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  detail  respecting  them  individually ;  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  differences  between  the  two  principal  classes  of 
them. 

1.  Extractive  tnatteri  soluble  in  toater  only. — While  all  are  soluble  in 
water,  the  substances  included  under  the  present  head  are  insoluble  in  pure 
alcohol  and  rectified  spirit ;  they  are  accordingly  left  undissolved  after  treat- 
ing the  mass  with  spirit  of  wine  of  specific  gravity  *8dd,  and  along  with 
them  there  remain  the  phosphates  of  soda  and  lime,  with  a  portion  of  free 
lactic  acid,  rendered  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  by  its  connexion  with  the 
animal  matter.  Of  this  group  of  extractive  principles,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  a  substance  which  has  been  named  xomidiny  from  its  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  taste  of  boiled  or  roasted  meat. 

2.  Extractive  matters  soluble  in  rectified  spirit, — By  evaporating  the  spirit 
employed  in  the  preceding  operation  there  is  obtained,  along  with  the  chlo- 
rides of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  lactic  acid  and 
lactates,  a  yellowish  brown  matter,  which  was  named  oimnxome,  because  the 
characteristic  odour  of  soup  seems  to  be  owing  to  it.  Berzelius  has,  how- 
ever, shovni  that  this  matter  may  be  further  subdivided,  by  means  of  an- 
hydrous alcohol,  into  an  extractive  substance,  which  is  soluble  in  that  men- 
struum, and  another  which  is  not ;  the  lactic  acid  and  lactates  being  shared 
between  the  two ;  for  though  the  acid  and  salts  in  question  are  naturally 
soluble  in  pure  alcohol,  a  certain  portion  pertinaciously  abides  by  the  in- 
soluble organic  substance.  Finally,  the  two  matters  thus  separated  from 
each  other  by  pure  alcohol  are  themselves  mixtures  of  two  or  more  principles, 
which  show  different  reactions  with  corrosive  sublimate,  subacetate  of  iead^ 
tannin,  &c. 

The  extractive  compounds  obtained  from  a  tissue  are  supposed  to  be 
contained  in  the  fluids  which  penetrate  the  solid  substance,  and  Berzelius 
has  suggested  that  these  matters,  as  well  as  the  lactic  acid,  lactates,  and 
other  salts,  which  seem  invariably  to  accompany  them,  are  the  product 
of  the  continual  change  or  waste  of  the  tissues,  especially  of  the  muscular 
substance,  which  naturally  takes  place  in  the  economy,  and  that  they  are 
destined  to  be  separated  from  the  tissue,  and  afterwards  eliminated  from  the 
blood  by  the  excretions ;  a  view  which,  as  he  states,  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact,  that  principles  of  the  same  kind  are  found  in  the  urine. 
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FATTir  MATTERS. 

The  substances  of  this  class  which  are  found  in  the  human  body  possess  Fatty  mat- 

the  following  general  characters :  They  are  lighter  than  water,  fusible  at  a  J^^charaT" 

moderate  heat,  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  ether  and  in  boiling  alcohol,  ters  ot 
They  are  divided  into  the  proper  fats,  or  such  as  are  capable  of  forming  a 
so^  with  alkalies  and  oxides,  and  those  which  are  not  saponifiable. 


SAPONIFIABLE  FATS. 

The  common  &t  of  the  human  body  may  be  represented  as  a  mixture  of  Saponifiable 
a  solid  fatty  substance,  named  **maigarin,"  and  a  liquid  oily  substance,  ^^j*^*"^ 
"  olein the  suet  or  fat  of  oxen  and  sheep,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  ti^n, 
cbiefly  of  a  second  solid  principle,  "  stearin,"  associated  with  olein.  These 
three  substances,  margarin,  stearin,  and  olein,  are  themselves  compounds  of 
a  baae,  named  ^  glycerine,"  with  three  dilFerent  £fttty  acids,  the  margaric, 
stearic,  and  oleic.   In  the  saponification  of  fat  these  acids  combine  with  the 
alkali  or  oxide  employed,  and  the  glycerine  is  set  free. 

Ofycerine.'^The  common  base  of  the  above-mentioned  compounds,  is  ob-  Glycerine, 
tained  separately  as  a  liquid  oi  syrupy  consistence,  and  remarkably  sweet 
taste,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  received  its  name.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  an  oxide  of  a  hypothetical  radical glyceryl,"  which  again  is  composed  of 
this,  combined  with  5  atoms  of  oxygen,  forms  an  oxide,  and  the 
oxide  of  glyceryl,  in  separating  from  the  acids  with  which  it  is  naturally 
covnhined  in  fSat,  unites  with  one  atom  of  water  to  form  glycerine,  so  that 
glycerine  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  hydrated  oxide  of  glyceryl,  and  has  the 
formula,  C«,  H,,  O,  +  HO. 

Margaric  and  tUark  acids. — These  acids  are  both  obtained  as  solid  crys-  Margaric 
talline  substances,  soluble  in  ether  and  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  fusible,  the 
maigaric  being  more  fusible  than  the  stearic.  They  combine  with  bases,  but, 
having  weak  acid  properties,  are  separated  from  their  combinations  by  most 
other  acids.    They  are  both  compounds  of  a  radical  "  margaryl,"  C,^,  H,,, 
with  different  proportions  of  oxygen,  and,  in  their  uncombined  state,  are 
obtained  as  hydrates.    One  atom  of  margaryl,  with  three  of  oxygen,  and  one  Maigaryl. 
of  water,  form  maigaric  or  **  margarylic  "  acid,  C,^,  H,,,  O,  -f  HO ;  and  two 
atoms  of  margaryl,  with  five  of  oxygen,  and  two  of  water,  2  (C,^,  H,,), 
Oj  -f-  2  HO,  form  stearic  acid,  which  is,  therefore,  **hypomargarylic"  acid. 
The  combined  water  quits  them  when  they  unite  with  bases.    Stearin,  or  Stearin, 
the  acid  stearate  of  glycerine,  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  separates 
from  its  solutions  in  crystalline  plates ;  but,  on  being  fused  and  cooled,  it 
appears  as  a  white,  waxy-like,  pulverisable  substance,  which  is  not  crystal- 
line.   Margarin,  or  margarate  of  glycerine,  in  most  of  its  properties,  re-  Maigarin. 
sembles  stearin,  but  it  is  more  fusible  and  more  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol. 

Oleic  acid  is  an  oily  liquid,  possessing  very  distinctly  acid  properties.  Oleic  acid. 
It  soh'difies  into  a  crystalline  mass  a  fiew  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point  of  water.    Its  formula  is  C^^,  H„,  O^.    Olein,  the  oleate  of  glyce-  Olein. 
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rinc  is  ako  a  liquid  substance  at  ordinary  temperatures^  insoluble  in  water, 
but  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
fat  oils,  and  of  most  solid  fets  found  in  nature ;  with  margarin  it  forms  the 
human  fat. 

Cerebric  Cerebric  acid. — From  the  researches  of  Fremy,  it  appears  that  the  chief 
Acid.  constituent  of  the  fat  found  in  the  brain  is  a  compound  of  soda,  with  a 

peculiar  acid,  the  "  cerebric,"  which  also  exists  in  a  free  state.  The  cere- 
bric acid  differs  from  other  fatty  principles  as  yet  known  in  containing  nitro- 
gen ;  100  parts  of  it  consist  of  carbon  66*7,  hydrogen  10*6,  nitrogen  2*3, 
oxygen  19*5,  and  phosphorus  0*9. 


Unsaponi-  UNSAPONIFIABLE  FATTY  MATTERS, 

fiable  Fats. 

Cholesterin.  Cholesterin  is  a  solid,  white,  crystalline  substance,  which  may  be  obtained 
in  small  quantity  from  the  blood,  the  bile,  and  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
and  nerves.  It  is  found  much  more  abundantly  in  many  morbid  pro- 
ducts, dissolved,  swimming  in  fluid  in  form  of  crystalline  scales,  or  form- 
ing solid  concretions,  as  in  biliary  calculi,  the  most  common  species  of  which 
are  formed  of  cholesterin,  tinged  with  the  colouring  principles  of  the  bile. 
Cholesterin  fuses  at  278° ;  it  is  soluble  in  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold^ 
but  abundantly  so  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  possesses  no  acid  properties^  and  is 
not  acted  on  by  alkalies ;  by  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  cholestearic  acid. 
The  formula  of  cholesterin  is  C„,  H3,,  O. 

Serolin.  Serolin. — When  blood  is  dried,  deprived  of  matters  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  repeatedly  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  a  small  quantity  of  a  fatty 
substance  thus  named  is  obtained,  which  separates  from  the  alcohol  on  cool- 
ing, as  a  shining  flocculent  mass.  It  possesses  neither  acid  nor  alkaline 
properties,  fuses  at  97®,  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  sparingly  so  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  quite  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  LEADING  CHARACTERS  OF  THE 
FOREGOING  SUBSTANCES. 

A.  Albuminoid  principles ^  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein. 
Coagulable,  fibrin  spontaneously,  albumen  by  heat,  casein  by 
rennet.  Precipitated  by  mineral  acids,  tannic  acid,  alcohol, 
corrosive  sublimate,  subacetate  of  lead,  and  several  other  metal- 
lic salts.  When  coagulated^  not  soluble  in  water,  cold  or  hot, 
unless  after  being  altered  by  long  boiling ;  insoluble  in  alcohol ; 
soluble  in  alkalies;  soluble  in  very  dilute  and  also  in  con- 
centrated acids;  the  solutions  precipitated  by  red  and  yellow 
prussiates  of  potash. 

B.  Gelatinous  principles^  gelatin  and  chon4rin.  Not  dis- 
solved by  cold  water ;  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  the  solution, 
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gelatinizing  when  cold.  Precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  and  not  by  the  pmssiates  of 
potash.  Chondrifiy  precipitated  by  adds,  alum,  sulphate  of 
alumina,  and  acetate  of  lead,  which  do  not  precipitate  gelatin. 

c.  Extractive  matters,  associated  with  lactic  acid  and  lac- 
tates. All  soluble  in  water,  both  cold  and  hot ;  some  in  water 
only,  some  in  water  and  rectified  spirit;  some  in  water,  rectified 
spirit,  and  pure  alcohol. 

D.  Fatty  matters.  Not  soluble  in  water,  cold  or  hot ;  soluble 
in  ether  and  in  hot  alcohol. 

▼ITAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  TEXTURES. 

Of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  living  bodies,  there  are  many  vital  pro- 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  cannot  be  referred  to  g^^* 
the  operation  of  any  of  the  forces  which  manifest  themselves  in  muli. 
inoiganic  nature  ;  they  are  therefore  ascribed  to  certain  powers, 
endowments,  or  properties,  which,  so  far  as  known,  are  peculiar 
to  living  bodies,  and  are  accordingly  named    vital  properties.^** 
These  vital  properties  are  called  into  play  by  various  stimuli, 
external  and  internal,  physical,  chemical,  and  mental;  and  the 
assemblage  of  actions  thence  resulting  has  been  designated  by 
the  term  "life.''    The  words  "life"  and  "vitality"  are  often 
also  employed  to  signify  a  single  principle,  force,  or  agent,  which 
has  been  regarded  as  the  common  source  of  all  vital  properties, 
and  the  common  cause  of  all  vital  actions. 

1.  Of  the  vital  properties,  there  is  one  which  is  universal  in  AMimila- 
its  existence  among  organized  beings,  namely,  the  property,  with  ^^j^^"^ 
which  all  such  beings  are  endowed,  of  converting  into  their  own 
substance,  or  "  assimilating,"  alimentary  matter.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  power  is  seen  in  the  continual  renovation  of  the 
materials  of  the  body  by  nutrition,  and  in  the  increase  and  ex- 
tension of  the  organized  substance,  which  necessarily  take  place 
in  growth  and  reproduction ;  it  manifests  itself,  moreover,  in 
individual  textures  as  well  as  in  the  entire  organism.  It  has 
been  called  the  "  assimilative  force  or  property,"  "  organizing 
force,"  "plastic  force,"  and  is  known  also  by  various  other 
names.  But  in  reality  the  process  of  assimilation  produces  two 
different  effects  on  the  matter  assimilated :  first,  the  nutrient 
material,  previously  in  a  liquid  or  amorphous  condition,  acquires 
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determinate  form ;  and  secondly,  it  may,  and  commonly  does, 
undergo  more  or  less  change  in  its  chemical  qualities.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  seems  reasonable,  in  the  mean  time,  to  refer 
these  two  changes  to  the  exercise  of  two  distinct  properties,  and. 
Plastic  and  with  Schwann,  to  reserve  the  name  of  'Aplastic"  property  for 
^pe^M  ^^^^  which  gives  to  matter  a  definite  organic  form  ;  the  other, 
which  he  proposes  to  call  *'  metabolic,'^  being  already  generally 
named  *'  vital  affinity."  Respecting  the  last-named  property, 
however,  it  has  been  long  since  remarked,  that,  although  the 
products  of  chemical  changes  in  living  bodies  for  the  most  part 
differ  from  those  appearing  in  the  inorganic  world,  the  difference 
is  nevertheless  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  a  peculiar  or  exclusively 
vital  affinity  different  from  ordinary  chemical  affinity,  but  to 
common  chemical  affinity  operating  in  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions which  present  themselves  in  living  bodies  only ;  and  un- 
doubtedly the  progress  of  chemistry  is  daily  adding  to  the  pro- 
bability of  this  view. 
Vital  con-  ^*  When  a  muscle,  or  a  tissue  containing  muscular  fibres,  is 
tmctibty.  exposed  in  an  animal  during  life,  or  soon  after  death,  and 
scratched  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  it  contracts  or  shortens 
itself ;  and  the  property  of  thus  visibly  contracting  on  the 
application  of  a  stimulus  is  named  vital  contractility,"  or 
"  irritability,"  in  the  restricted  sense  of  this  latter  term.  The 
property  in  question  may  be  called  into  play  by  various  other 
stimuli  besides  that  of  mechanical  irritation,  especially  by  elec- 
tricity, the  sudden  application  of  heat  or  cold,  salt,  and  various 
other  chemical  agents  of  an  acrid  character,  and,  in  a  lai^e  class 
of  muscles,  by  the  exercise  of  the  will,  or  by  involuntary  mental 
Howez-  stimuli.  The  stimulus  may  be  applied  either  directly  to  the 
ated.  muscle,  or  to  the  nerves  entering  it,  which  then  communicate 
the  effect  to  the  muscular  fibre,  and  it  is  in  the  latter  mode  that 
the  voluntary  or  other  mental  stimuli  are  transmitted  to  muscles 
from  the  brain.  Moreover,  a  muscle  may  be  excited  to  contract 
by  irritation  of  a  nerve  not  directly  connected  with  it.  The 
stimulus,  in  this  case,  is  first  conducted  by  the  nerve  irritated 
to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  ;  it  is  then,  without  participation 
of  the  will,  and  even  without  consciousness,  transferred  to 
another  nerve,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  muscle,  and  thus 
at  length  excites  muscular  contraction.  The  property  of  nerves, 
by  which  they  convey  stimuli  to  muscles,  whether  directly,  as 
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in  tbe  case  of  muscular  nerves,  or  circuiiously,  as  in  the  case  Vis  ner- 
last  instanced,  is  named  the  "  vis  nervosa." 

Besides  the  obviously  muscular  textures,  there  are  others  Supposed 
which  possess  a  certain  amount  of  vital  contractility,  although  ^r^^nuac- 
the  existence  of  muscular  fibres  in  them  has  not  been  satisfac-  tility. 
torily  demonstrated.    In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  with  certainty  affirm  that  vital  contractility  be- 
longs exclusively  to  muscular  structure.    Some  physiologists, 
indeed,  have  attempted  to  distinguish  the  contractility  observed 
m  textures  not  reputed  muscular,  from  the  contractility  of 
muscle,  and  have  named  it  **  non-muscular''  vital  contractility  ; 
but,  except  as  regards  its  seat,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
distinctive  character;  for  the  contractility  acknowledged  to  be 
muscular  difiers  itself  in  different  muscular  textures  in  the  rapi- 
dity and  force  with  which  it  is  exerted,  as  well  as  in  the  nature 
of  the  stimuli  by  which  it  is  excited. 

The  evidence  that  a  tissue  possesses  vital  contractility  is  de-  Tests  of  vi- 
rivcd,  of  course,  from  the  fact  of  its  contracting  on  the  appli-  JiJt^"^' 
cation  of  a  stimulus.  Mechanical  irritation,  as  scratching  with  a 
sharp  point,  or  slightly  pinching  with  the  forceps,  electricity  ob- 
tained from  a  piece  of  copper  and  a  piece  of  zinc,  or  from  a  larger 
apparatus  if  necessary,  and  the  sudden  application  of  cold,  are 
the  stimuli  most  commonly  employed.  Heat,  when  of  certain 
intensity,  is  apt  to  cause  permanent  shrinking  of  the  tissue,  or 

crispation,"  as  it  has  been  called,  which,  though  quite  differ- 
ent in  nature  from  vital  contraction,  might  yet  be  mistaken  for 
it ;  and  the  same  may  happen  with  acids  and  some  other  chemi- 
cal agents,  when  employed  in  a  concentrated  state :  in  using 
sueb  stimulants,  therefore,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  this 
source  of  deception. 

8.  We  become  conscious  of  impressions  made  on  various  Sensibility, 
parts  of  the  body,  both  external  and  internal,  by  the  faculty  of 
sensation ;  and  the  parts  or  textures,  impressions  on  which  are 
felt,  are  said  to  be  sensible,  or  to  possess  the  vital  property  of 
'^sensibility,*' 

This  property  manifests  itself  in  very  different  degrees  in 
different  parts;  from  the  haiis  and  nails,  which  indeed  are 
absolutely  insensible,  to  the  skin  of  the  points  of  the  fingers,  « property 
the  exquisite  sensibility  of  which  is  well  known.    But  sensi-  vousV*-'^ 
bility  is  a  property  which  really  depends  on  the  brain  and 
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nerves,  and  the  different  tissues  owe  what  sensibility  they  pos- 
sess to  the  sentient  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  them. 
Hence  it  is  lost  in  parts  severed  from  the  body,  and  it  may  be 
immediately  extinguished  in  a  part,  by  dividing  or  tying  the 
nerves  so  as  to  cut  off  its  connexion  with  the  brain. 

In  estimating  the  degree  of  sensibility  possessed  by  a  tissue, 
whether  in  the  human  subject  or  by  observations  made  on  the 
lower  animals,  which  for  obvious  reasons  are  much  less  satisfac- 
tory, several  modifying  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, which  will  be  duly  adverted  to  in  their  proper  place. 

Rektion         It  thus  appears  that  the  nerves  serve  to  conduct  impressions  to  the  brain, 

of  sensorial  ^^jcj,  oive  rise  to  sensation,  and  also  to  convey  stimuli  to  the  muscles,  which 

ftmction  .    ^    .  ....       ,  1 ,    t  /  .   ,    ,   ,  ; 

and  vis  ner-  excite  motion  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  m  both  these  cases,  the  con- 

voaa.  ductive  property  exercised  by  the  nervous  cords  may  be  the  same,  the  dif- 

ference of  effect  depending  on  this,  that  in  the  one  case  the  impression  is 
carried  upwards  to  the  sensorial  part  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  other  down- 
wards to  an  irritable  tissue,  which  it  causes  to  contract ;  the  stimulus  in  the 
latter  case  either  having  originated  in  the  brain,  as  in  the  instance  of  volun- 
tary motion,  or  having  been  first  conducted  upwards,  by  an  afferent  nerve,  to 
the  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centre  devoted  to  excitation,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  an  efferent  or  muscular  nerve,  along  which  it  travels  to  the  muscle. 
If  this  view  be  correct,  the  power  by  which  the  nerves  conduct  sensorial  im- 
pressions and  the  before-mentioned  vis  nervosa**  are  one  and  the  same 
vital  property ;  the  difference  of  the  effects  resulting  from  its  exercise  being 
due  partly  to  the  different  nature  of  the  stimuli  applied,  but  especially  to  a 
difference  in  the  susceptibility  and  mode  of  reaction  of  the  organs  to  which 
the  stimuli  are  conveyed. 


DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE  TEXTUEES. 

Original  The  tissues  of  organized  bodies,  however  diversified  they 
ofltoS©.  "^^y  ultimately  become,  show  a  wonderful  uniformity  in  their 
primordial  condition.  From  researches  which  have  been  made 
with  the  microscope,  especially  during  the  last  few  years,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  different  organized  structures  found  in 
plants,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  also  those  of  animals,  originate 
by  means  of  minute  vesicles,  or  cells.  These  cells,  remaining 
as  separate  corpuscles  in  the  fluids,  and  grouped  together  in  the 
solids,  persisting  in  some  cases  with  but  little  change,  in  others 
Subsequent  undergoing  a  partial  or  thorough  transformation,  produce  .the 
varieties  of  form  and  structure  met  with  in  the  animal  and  vege- 
table textures.    Nay,  the  germ  from  which  an  animal  originidly 
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springs,  so  far  at  least  as  it  has  been  recognized  under  a  distinct 
fbno,  appears  as  a  cell ;  and  the  embryo,  in  its  earliest  stages, 
is  but  a  cluster  of  cells  produced  iroin  that  primordial  one  ;  no 
distinction  of  texture  being  seen  till  the  process  of  transforma- 
tion of  the  cells  has  begun. 

No  branch  of  knowledge  can  be  said  to  be  complete ;  but 
there  is,  perhaps,  none  which  can,  at  the  present  moment,  be 
more  emphatically  pronounced  to  be  in  a  state  of  progress  than 
that  which  relates  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  tex- 
tures, and  much  of  the  current  opinion  on  the  subject  is  uncer- 
tain, and  must  be  received  with  caution.  In  these  circum- 
stances, in  order  both  to  facilitate  the  .exposition,  and  to  ex- 
plain to  the  reader  more  Ailly  the  groundwork  of  the  doctrines 
in  question,  we  shall  begin  with  a  short  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tissues  of  vegetables  ;  for  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  discoveries  made  in  the  vc^getable  kingdom  that  the  happy 
idea  arose  of  applying  the  principle  of  cellular  development  to 
explain  the  formation  of  animal  structures,  and  they  still  af- 
ford important  aid  in  the  study  of  that,  as  yet,  more  obscure 
process. 

OUTLIllK  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  VEGETABLE  STRUCTURE. 

When  a  thin  slice  from  the  succulent  part  of  a  plant  is  viewed  Elemwitaiy 
under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  chiefly  or  entirely  of  yegetabies. 
a  multitude  of  minute  vesicles 
adhering  together,  of  a  rounded  ^^S'  1' * 

or  angular  form,  and  containing 
various  coloured  or  colourless 
matters  in  their  interior;  these 
are  the  elementary  cells  (fig.  l' ; 
fig.  a',  *).  Besides  such  cells, 
phsnogamousor  flowering  plants 
contain  tubes,  vessels,  and  other 
forms  of  tissue  (fig.  2',  ^)  ;  but 
a  great  many  plants  of  the  class 

cryptogamia  are  composed  entirely  of  cells,  variously  modi- 
fied, it  is  true,  to  suit  their  several  destinations,  but  funda- 


*  Nucleated  cells  from  a  bulbous  root ;  magnified  290  diameters.  (Schwami.) 
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mentally  the  same  throughout :  nay,  there  are  certain  very  sim- 
ple modes  of  vegetable  existence,  in  which  a  single  cell  may  con- 
stitute an  entire  plant,  as  in  the  well-known  green  powdery  crust 
which  coats  over  the  trunks  of  trees,  damp  walls,  and  other 
moist  surfaces.  In  this  last  case,  a  simple  detached  cell  exer- 
cises the  functions  of  an  entire  independent  organism,  imbibing 
and  elaborating  extraneous  matter,  extending  itself  by  the  pro- 
cess of  growth,  and  continuing  its  species  by  generating  other 
cells  of  the  same  kind.  Even  in  the  aggregated  state  in  which 
the  cells  exist  in  vegetables  of  a  higher  order,  each  cell  still,  to 
a  certain  extent,  exercises  its  functions  as  a  distinct  individual ; 
but  it  is  now  subject  to  conditions,  arising  from  its  connex- 
ion with  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
is  made  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  other  cells  with  which  it  is 
associated,  in  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  the  greater  orga- 
nism of  which  they  are  joint  members.  These  elementary  parts 
are  therefore  not  simply  congregated  into  a  mass,  but  combined 
to  produce  a  regularly  organized  structure ;  just  as  men  in  an 
army  are  not  gathered  promiscuously,  as  in  a  mere  crowd,  but 
are  regularly  combined  for  a  joint  object,  and  made  to  work  in 
concert  for  the  attainment  of  it ;  living  and  acting  as  indivi- 
duals, but  subject  to  mutual  and  general  control. 

Now  the  varied  forms  of  tissue  found  in  the  higher  orders 
of  plants  do  not  exist  in  them  from  the  beginning ;  they  are 
derived  from  cells.  The  embryo  plant,  like  the  embryo  ani- 
mal, is  in  its  early  stages  entirely  formed  of  cells,  and  these 
of  a  very  simple  and  uniform  character ;  and  it  is  by  a  trans- 
formation of  some  of  these  cells  in  the  further  progress  of 
development  that  the  other  tissues,  as  well  as  the  several 
varieties  of  cellular  tissue  itself,  are  produced.  The  principal 
modes,  as  far  as  yet  known,  in  which  vegetable  cells  are 
changed,  are  the  following. 

1.  The  cells  may  increase  in  size;  simply,  or  along  with 
some  of  the  other  changes  to  be  immediately  described. 

2.  They  alter  in  shape.  Cells  have  originally  a  spheroidal 
or  rounded  figure  ;  and  when  in  the  progress  of  growth  they 
increase  equally,  or  nearly  so,  in  every  direction,  and  meet  with 
no  obstacle,  they  retain  their  rounded  form.  When  they  meet 
with  other  cells  extending  themselves  in  like  manner,  they  ac- 
quire a  polyhedral  figure  (fig.  2',  ^'     by  mutual  pressure  of 
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their  sides.  When  the  growth  takes  place  more  in  one  direc- 
tion than  in  another,  they  become  flattened,  or  they  elongate, 
and  acquire  a  prismatic,  fusiform,  or  tubular  shape  (fig.  2\ 


Fig. 


Sometimes,  as  in  the  common  rush,  they  assume  a  star-like 
figure,  sending  out  radiating  branches,  which  meet  the  points  of 


Fig.  S'.f 
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similar  rays  from  adjacent  cells  (fig.  8') 
8.  The  cells  coalesce  with  adjoining 
cells,  and  open  into  them.  In  this  way 
a  series  of  elongated  cells  placed  end  to 
end  may  open  into  one  another  by  ab- 
sorption of  their  cohering  membranes, 
and  give  rise  to  a  tubular  vessel. 

4.  Changes  take  place  in  the  substance  and  in  the  contents  Alteration 
of  the  cells.  These  changes  may  be  chemical,  as  in  the  conver-  ^^^^ 
sion  of  starch  into  gum,  sugar,  and  jelly,  and  in  the  production 
of  various  coloured  matters,  essential  oils,  and  the  like.  Or 
they  may  afl^ct  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  contained 
substances  :  thus,  the  contents  of  the  cell  very  frequently  as- 
same  the  form  of  granules,  or  spherules,  of  various  sizes ;  at 
other  times  the  contained  matter,  suffering  at  the  same  time  a 
change  in  its  chemical  nature  and  in  consistency,  is  deposited  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cell-wall,  so  as  to  thicken  and  strengthen 
it  Such  secondary  deposits,''  as  they  are  termed  by  bota- 
nists, usually  occur  in  successive  strata,  and  the  deposition  may 


*  Textures  seen  in  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  leaf-stalk  of  a  flowering* 
plant. 

t  Stellate  vegetable  cells. 
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go  on  till  the  cavity  of  the  cell  is  nearly  or  completely  filled  up 
(fig.  4^).    It  is  in  this  way  that  the  woody  fibre  and  other  hard 
tissues  of  the  plant  are  formed.    It  farther  appears  that  the 
particles  of  each  layer  are  disposed  in 
Fig.  lines,  running  spirally  round  the  cell. 

In  place  of  forming  a  continuous  layer, 
these  secondary  deposits  may  leave  little 
spots  of  the  cell-wall  uncovered,  or  less 
thickly  covered,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
what  is  named  pitted  tissue  (fig.  9!^)  ; 
or  they  may  assume  the  form  of  a  slender  fibre  or  band,  single, 
double,  or  multiple,  running  in  a  spiral  manner  along  the  inside 
of  the  cavity,  or  forming  a  series  of  separate  rings  or  hoops,  as 
in  spiral  and  annular  vessels  (fig.  2',^).  New  matter  may  be 
absorbed  or  imbibed  into  the  cells ;  or  a  portion  of  their  altered 
and  elaborated  contents  may  escape  as  a  secretion,  either  by 
transudation  through  the  cell-wall,  or  by  rupture  or  absorption 
of  the  membrane.  Lastly,  in  certain  circumstances,  cells  may 
be  wholly  or  partially  removed  by  absorption  of  their  sub- 
stance. 

Production  5.  Cells  may  produce  or  generate  new  cells.  The  mode  in 
'  ^iiicij  ^ijjg  takes  place  will  be  immediately  considered,  in  speak- 

ing of  the  origin  of  animal  cells. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  ANIMAL  TEXTURES. 

Passing  now  to  the  development  of  the  animal  tissues,  it 
may  first  be  remarked  generally,  that  in  some  instances  the  pro- 
cess exhibits  an  obvious  analogy  with  that  which  takes  place  in 
vegetables  ;  certain  of  the  animal  tissues,  in  their  earlier  condi- 
tions, appearing  in  form  of  a  congeries  of  cells  almost  entirely 
resembling  the  vegetable  cells,  and,  in  their  subsequent  transfor- 
mations, passing  through  a  series  of  changes  in  many  respects 
parallel  to  some  of  those  which  occur  in  the  progress  of  vege- 
table development.  Cartilage  affords  a  good  example  of  this. 
Figures  5^  and  6^,  a,  are  magnified  representations  of  cartilage 
in  its  early  condition  ;  and  whoever  compares  them  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  vegetable  cells,  shown  in  figures  1^  and      must  at 

*  Cross  section  of  ligneous  cells  containing  stratified  deposit. 
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once  be  struck  with  the  resemblance, 
safaseqnent  changes  on  the  pri- 
mary cells  of  cartilage ;  the  pa- 
rietes  are  seen  to  have  become 
thickened  by  deposit  of  fresh 
material,  the  spaces  within  the 
cells  are  consequently  diminish- 
ed, while  the  mass  between  the 
cavities  is  increased.  Now  this 
change  seen  to  occur  in  the  car- 
tilage cells,  though  there  may 
be  a  question  as  to  the  precise 
mode  in  which  it  is  brought  about,  may  very  fairly  be  compared 
with  the  thickening  of  the  sides  of  the  vegetable  cells,  which 
takes  place  when  they  are  converted  into  the  woody  and  other 

Fig.  6/t 


hard  tissues.  Again,  in  most  cartilages  the  cells  increase  in 
number  as  they  diminish  in  size,  new  ones  being  formed  within 
the  old,  as  happens  in  many  vegetable  structures. 

The  instance  now  given,  and  others  to  the  same  effect  which 
will  be  mentioned  as  we  proceed,  tend  to  show  the  fundamental 
resemblance  of  the  process  of  textural  development  in  the  two 
kingdoms;  but,  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  various 
modifications  which  that  process  exhibits  in  the  formation  of  par- 
ticular textures,  we  encounter  serious  difficulties.  The  pheno- 
mena are  sometimes  difficult  to  observe,  and,  when  recognized, 
they  are  perhaps  susceptible  of  more  than  one  interpretation  ; 
hence  have  arisen  conflicting 'statements  of  fact,  and  differences 
of  opinion  at  present  irreconcileable,  which  future  inquiry  alone 


*  Section  of  a  branchial  cartilage  of  a  Tadpole,  showing  the  early  condition 
of  the  cells ;  magnified  450  diameters.  (Schwann.) 

t  Cartilage  of  the  branchial  ray  of  a  nsh  {Cyprimu  ertftkrophthalmm)  in 
different  stages  of  advancement ;  magnified  450  diameters.  (Schwann.) 
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can  rectify,  and  which  in  the  mean  time  offer  serious  obstacles  to 
an  attempt  at  generalization.  In  what  follows,  nothing  more  is 
intended  than  to  bring  together,  under  a  few  heads,  the  more 
genera]  facts  as  yet  made  known  respecting  the  formation  of  the 
animal  textures,  in  so  far  as  this  may  be  done  without  too  much 
anticipating  details,  which  can  only  be  suitably  and  intelligibly 
given  in  the  special  history  of  each  texture. 
Cells Structure  of  Cells. — A  cell,  before  it  has  undergone  altera- 
turi^'^*^  tion,  is  a  round  or  oval  vesicle,  formed  of  thin,  transparent, 
homogeneous,  flexible  membrane  ;  varying  considerably  in  size, 
but  never  passing  beyond  the  dimensions  of  a  microscopic  object. 
It  contains  in  its  interior  a  fluid  or  more  consistent  matter,  pel- 
lucid or  opaque,  and  in  the  latter  case  generally  granular.  In 
the  greater  number  of  cells  there  is  also  to  be  seen,  at  some 
period  of  their  existence,  a  smaller  body,  called  the  "  nucleus,^^ 
which,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  performs  an  important  part  in 
their  economy.  Schleiden  attributed  to  it  the  function  of  pro- 
ducing the  cell,  and  accordingly  named  it  the  cytoblast,''  an 
appellation  which  is  synonymous  with  cell-germ.**'  In  the 
nucleus  are  commonly  to  be  seen  one  or  two,  rarely  more,  minute 
eccentric  spots ;  these  are  the  nucleoli. 
Nucleus.  The  nucleus  (fig.  1^  is  of  a  round  or  oval  shape,  and  more 
constant  in  size  than  the  cell  itself :  its  average  diameter  in 
animal  cells  is  from  yj^D  to  Tixru  of  an  inch  ;  its  aspect  is 
usually  granular  and  dark,  often  with  a  yellowish  hue,  but 
sometimes  quite  homogeneous,  transparent,  and  colourless.  In 
some  cases  it  is  solid  throughout,  being  then  made  up  of  fine 
molecular  matter,  or  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  large  granules; 
in  other  instances,  especially  in  animal  cells,  its  mass  appears 
to  be  hollow,  or  at  least  less  consistent  in  the  centre ;  or  it 
may  present  itself  as  a  perfect  vesicle,  inclosing  matters  of 
very  variable  nature.  It  seems  probable,  also,  that  the  large 
granules  of  which  some  nuclei  appear  to  be  made  up,  are  in 
reality  vesicles,  containing  peculiar  matters  in  their  interior; 
examples,  indeed,  of  composite  vesicular  nuclei  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  been  pointed  out  by  Goodsir  in  various  secreting 
structures. 

Nucleolus.       As  to  the  nature  of  the  nucleolus  (fig.  1',      little  is  known ; 

it  has  even  been  questioned  whether  the  little  spots  termed 
nucleoli  arc  actually  corpuscles  or  vesicles  inclosed  in  the  nu- 
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dcua,  or  merely  minute  cavities  in  its  substance.  Schleiden, 
howevor,  states,  that,  in  crushing  the  nucleus  of  vegetable  cells, 
he  has  seen  the  nucleolus  remain  entire,  and  in  such  cases,,  of 
course,  it  must  have  been  a  distinct  body.  In  many  cells  the 
nucleus  presents  no  appearance  of  a  nucleolus. 

The  nucleus  may  lie  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  cell ;  more  Situation  of 
commonly  it  is  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  cell-ivall,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  partially  or  wholly  imbedded  in  the  substance 
of  the  membrane.  HenM  describes  the  nucleus  of  the  pigment 
cells  as  situated  quite  on  the  outside,  in  a  dimple  of  the  cell- 
wall  ;  but,  I  must  confess,  it  has  to  me  appeared  otherwise :  he 
also  assigns  an  exterior  position  to  the  nucleus  of  the  cells  of 
the  crystalline  lens. 

It  very  generally  happens,  that,  when  cells  are  exposed  to  Eilect  of 
the  action  of  certain  chemical  agents,  their  difierent  parts  are  ^^^^ 
differently  acted  on.  Thus,  in  many  cases  acetic  acid  speedily 
dissolves  the  granular  or  coloured  contents  of  the  cell,  leaving 
the  nucleus  entire,  and  rendering  it  more  sharply  defined  and 
more  conspicuous ;  and  the  cell  membrane  itself  may  be  some- 
times dissolved  by  the  same  agent,  and  the  nucleus  liberated. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  and  other  aids  to  investigation^  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  say  whether  a  given  corpuscle  is  to  be  reckoned 
as  a  cell,  or  as  a  vesicular  nucleus. 

Cells  are  often  seen  without  nuclei ;  in  vegetable  cellular  tis- 
sues, indeed,  this  is  the  general  rule:  but,  doubtless,  in  most  of 
these  instimces  nuclei  have  at  one  time  been  present,  and  have 
subsequently  disappeared.  Cells  occur,  however,  both  in  animal 
and  vegetable  structures,  in  which  nuclei  have  never  at  any  time 
bera  discovered. 

Origin  and  Multiplication  of  Cells. — The  soft  or  liquid  Blastema, 
organizable  matter  out  of  which  cells  are  immediately  produced, 
is  named  blastema,^  or  ^<  cytoblastema.''  This  substance 
may  be  contained  in  cells ;  it  may  be  lodged  in  their  interstices, 
or  in  the  meshes  of  a  tissue ;  or  it  may  be  deposited  on  the  sur- 
hee  of  parts.  When  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  once 
established  in  the  animal  system,  the  clear  part  of  that  fluid, 
^  the  plasma,"  or  liquor  sanguinis,*"  as  it  is  called,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  generally  diffused  blastema,  or  at  least  as  a  general 
source  whence  the  organizable  material  or  blastema  is  derived. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  new  cells  may  arise  in  any 
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of  those  situations  in  which  the  blastema  is  found  ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  may  be  formed  within  previously  existing  or  parent 
cells,  or  in  the  interstitial  and  free  blastema.  The  included  or 
"  endogenous"  mode  of  origin  is  the  most  general  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom  ;  it  occurs  also  in  the  animal  body,  as  in  the 
ovum,  in  cartilage,  and  in  some  other  structures ;  but  Schwann 
maintains  that  in  animals  the  free  or  interstitial  mode  of  origin 
is  the  more  common. 

Now,  as  to  the  process  by  which  cells  are  formed,  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  statements  of  competent  observers,  that  it  may 
take  place  in  more  ways  than  one ;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  for  the  present  at  least,  these  several  modes  of  production 
of  cells  cannot  with  certainty  be  referred  to  one  common  prin- 
ciple. 

Formation  1.  Formation  of  a  cell  on  a  nucleus. — A  nucleus  being  pro- 
a^nudeus."  ^uccd  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  process  to  be  afterwards  con- 
sidered, the  membrane  of  the  cell  is  formed  on  the  surface  of 
the  nucleus,  at  first  closely  surrounding  it,  but  soon  separating 
at  one  side,  and  gently  rising  up  like  a  watch-glass  on  a  watch 
(fig.  7V)«  The  cell-wall,  continuing  to  extend,  soon  becomes 
much  larger  than  the  nucleus,  which  at  last  is  left  at  some  point 
of  the  circumference  of  the  cell  imbedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  membrane,  where  it  may  either  remain,  or  be  removed  by 
liquefaction  or  absorption  (fig.  7'/'  This  is  the  process,  as 
Fig  7' «  it  has  been  traced  in  vegetables 

by  Schleiden,  who  was  the  first  to 

•  ^  Q  €)  ^0  |y  discover  the  important  part  per- 
'  *     *      4      \^     v-y  formed  by  the  nucleus,  or  "cyto- 

blast,"  as  he  accordingly  named 
it.  Schwann  conceives  that  animal  cells  usually  originate  from 
nuclei  or  cytoblasts,  in  like  manner.  A  layer  of  matter  is 
deposited  and  condensed  on  the  surface  of  the  nucleus ;  it  then 
rises  in  form  of  a  film  or  membrane,  and  separates  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  from  the  nucleus,  which  remains  adherent  to  its 
inner  surface,  or  assumes  a  more  central  position.  The  cell  mem- 
brane becomes  firmer  and  usually  thicker  as  it  extends  ;  its  ex- 
pansion being  accompanied  by  actual  growth  and  increase  of 

*  Plan  reprcsentinc:  the  fonnation  of  a  nucleus,  and  of  a  cell  on  the  nu- 
cleus, according  to  Scnlciden^s  view. 
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substance,  and  not  being  simply  tbe  result  of  mechanical  disten- 
non  by  the  fluid  which  accumulates  in  its  cavity. 

Such  being  the  manner  in  which  a  cell  is  formed  round  a  Origin  of 
nucleus,  we  have  next  to  inquire  how  the  nucleus  itself  origi- 
nates ;  and  here  we  meet  with  a  difference  of  opinion.  Schlei- 
den  and  Schwann  conceive  that  nucleoli  first  appear  in  the 
blastema ;  that  then,  round  one  or  sometimes  more  of  these 
nucleoli,  iresh  matter  is  aggregated,  and  the  resulting  little  mass, 
becoming  defined  on  the  surface,  constitutes  the  nucleus*  (fig. 
T',  ^.  Schwann,  indeed,  regards  the  formation  of  a  cell  and  the 
formation  of  a  nucleus  as  a  repetition  of  the  same  process ;  a  de- 
posit first  taking  place  round  the  nucleolus  to  form  the  nucleus, 
and  then  a  second  layer  being  deposited  on  the  nucleus  to  form 
the  cell.  He  compares  the  process  to  that  of  crystallization,  and 
ascribes  the  chief  differences  between  the  one  and  the  other  to  the 
circumstance,  that  the  permeable  organic  substance  of  the  cell  ad- 
mits of  increase,  not  only  by  external  apposition  of  new  particles, 
bat  by  the  intus-susception  of  new  matter  between  the  particles 
already  deposited  ;  whereas  a  crystal  can  grow  only  in  the  former 
way.f  Henl^  suggests  a  different  view  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
nucleus,  and  brings  forward  arguments  to  show  that  it  is  formed 
independently  of  a  nucleolus.  He  supposes  that  elementary  Elementary 
granules  of  a  discoid  figure,  and  from  rjijni  to  yiAyu  of  an  granules, 
inch  in  diameter,  first  appear  in  the  blastema ;  that  two,  three, 
or  four  of  these  group  together  to  form  the  nucleus  ;  that  their 
union  is  at  first  imperfect,  and  may  continue  so  even  some  time 
after  the  cell  is  somewhat  advanced  in  formation ;  but  that  they 
ultimately  become  completely  blended  into  a  single  mass.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  many  cells,  such  as  the  corpuscles  of 
lymph,  mucus,  and  pus,  the  nucleus,  when  acted  on  by  weak 
acetic  acid,  appears  divided,  either  completely  or  partially,  into 


*  Mr.  Addison  also  describes  the  formation  of  cells  and  their  nuclei  (in 
Ijmph)  in  this  manner.   (Med.  Gazette,  1841-42,  p.  146.) 

f  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  soundness  of  this  and 
other  speculative  views  of  Schwann  respecting  the  economy  of  cells,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  his  discussion  of  them  is  highly  instructive ;  it  will 
be  found  in  his  admirable  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  cellular  ori- 
gin of  the  animal  tissues.  (Microscopische  Untersuchungen,  dec.  Berlin, 
1639.)  To  Schwann's  celebrated  work,  as  well  as  to  the  writings  of  Schlei- 
den  (translated  in  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs),  Valentin,  Henle,  and  Barry, 
the  reader  is  referred,  as  original  sources  of  information  on  all  that  relates  to 
the  derelc^ment  of  the  textures. 
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two  or  three  segments,  and  these  Henl^  conceives  to  be  its  con- 
stituent granules,  as  yet  imperfectly  united. 

Nevertheless,  he  does  not  deny  that  a  nucleus  may  be  fonned  by  the 
aggregation  of  matter  round  a  single  elementary  granule,  and  it  does  not 
appear  in  what  respect  such  a  mode  of  formation  differs  from  that  proceed- 
ing from  a  nucleolus,  as  described  by  Schleiden.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how,  in  any  case,  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  "  elementary 
granules"  of  a  nucleus,  especially  when  they  have  not  coalesced,  and 
Schleiden's  nucleoli.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  the  nucleus  contains,  besides 
the  granules,  some  other  matter  which  surrounds  them  and  binds  them 
together,  and  which  is  softened  or  dissolved  by  acetic  acid.  Respecting  these 
elementary  granules,  Henl^  further  states,  that  they  present  themselves 
wherever  new  formations  are  about  to  take  place."  He  supposes  that  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  minute  vesicles  filled  with  fat,  but  that  in  forming 
a  nucleus  their  chemical  nature  is  changed,  the  nucleus  acquiring  the  cha- 
racters of  a  protein  compound.  Lastly,  he  thinks  it  probable  that  these 
-vesicular  bodies  are  originally  merely  minute  particles  of  oil  which  ac- 
quire a  vesicular  envelope  of  albuminoid  matter,  on  the  physical  principle 
pointed  out  by  Ascherson,  viz.  that  globules  of  oil  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  liquid  albumen,  or  some  similar  substance  with  which  oil  does  not 
mix,  become  instantly  surrounded  with  a  coherent  film  or  coating  of  that 
substance,  and  thus  acquire  a  vesicular  character. 

Once  the  cell-wall  is  formed,  the  nucleus  may  remain  with- 
out further  change  ;  or  it  may  continue  to  grow  larger,  but 
always  less  rapidly  than  the  envelope ;  or  it  may  disappear 
altogether,  as  already  stated:*  indeed  this  is  the  general  rule 
with  vegetable  cells.  Other  changes  which  it  undergoes  will 
be  afterwards  mentioned. 

2.  Resolution  of  the  nucleus  of  a  cell  into  new  cells. — This 
mode  of  production  has  been  inferred  from  the  following  suc- 
cession of  phenomena  ;  which  has  not,  indeed,  been  actually 
seen  to  occur  in  the  same  cell,  but  has  been  traced  in  a  series 
of  cells,  apparently  in  different  stages  of  progress.  1.  A  cell 
is  seen  with  a  nucleus.  2.  The  nucleus  has  vanished,  and 
in  its  place  a  group  of  young  nucleated  cells  have  appeared, 
within  the  original  cell.  3.  The  young  progeny,  increasing 
in  size,  escape  by  rupture  or  absorption  of  the  parent  cell. 

In  this  case  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  nucleus  of  the  original  cell  be- 
comes resolved  into  shapeless  blastema,  from  which  fresh  nucleoli  and 
nuclei  arise  and  produce  the  new  cells  ?  or  do  the  granules  of  the  parent 
nucleus,  or  the  segments  into  which  it  may  divide,  serve  as  nucleoli  or  perhaps 
as  smaller  nuclei  round  which  cell  membranes  are  formed,  they  themselves 
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growing  larger  all  the  while  ?  or,  lastly,  are  these  granules  really  minute 
Tcsicular  bodies  which  at  once  expand  into  perfect  cells,  subsequently  ac- 
qmring  nuclei,  which  in  turn  may  go  through  the  same  process  1  The  under- 
mentioned observations  of  Kolliker  agree  with  the  second,  and  several  facts, 
stated  by  Barry  and  Goodsir,  with  the  last  of  these  suppositions.  Dr.  Barry, 
however,  represents  the  nucleus  as  affording  many  series  of  cells  in  suc- 
cesBion  ;  thoee  last  formed  pushing  outwards  their  older  and  larger  pre 
decessors  in  concentric  ranks,  towards  the  circumference  of  the  parent 
ceD  (fig.  8^.  He  conceives,  also,  that  the  young  cells  them-  Fig.  8'.* 
selves  contain  incipient  cells  of  a  still  younger  generation  in 
their  interior  ;  in  short,  that  the  same  process  which  occurs  in 
the  primary  cell  takes  place  in  each  one  of  its  progeny,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  series  of  new  genera- 
tions terminates.  Moreover,  he  states  that  only  some  of  the 
young  cells  survive,  namely,  those  into  which  the  nucleus  in 
the  end  divides  ;  the  rest  having  only  a  temporary  existence, 
and  disappearing  by  liquefaction  ;  and  he  supposes  that  the  transitory  cells 
serve  to  elaborate  material  to  be  afterwards  assimilated  by  the  persistent 
ones. 

To  this  head  is  to  be  referred  the  increase  of  cells  by  Reduplica- 
redupHcation,  which  is  seen  to  take  place  in  the  ovum  after  ^^Jhe^**"* 
fecundation,  and  probably  occurs  also  at  after-periods  in  the  o^nm. 
growth  of  some  of  the  textures.    The  following  is  an  outline 
of  that  process,  as  observed  by  Kolliker,f  in  the  ova  of  cer- 
tain parasitic  worms,  in  which  it  presents  itself  in  its  least  com- 
plex form,  and  from  the  transparency  of  the  objects  can  be 
traced  with  comparative  ease. 

Before  impregnation  there  is  seen,  as  usual,  within  the  ovum 
in  the  midst  of  the  yolk  the  vesicular  body  named  the  ger- 
minal vesicle  ;  this  contains  a  smaller  mass  within  it,  the  ma- 
cola  germinativa,  and  has  therefore  the  aspect  of  a  nucleated 
cell.  After  the  ovum  has  been  fecundated,  the  germinal  vesicle 
vanishes,  all  trace  of  it  being  lost ;  but  in  its  place  a  nucleated 
cell  soon  presents  itself,  which  appears  to  b^  a  new  formiation 
(fig.  S',  a).  This  first  ''embryonic  cell"  i9  soon  succeeded  by 
two  others  (b),  these  by  four  (d),  and  these  again  by  eight ; 
the  number  thus  doubling,  and  the  cells  becoming  individually 
smaller  (f,  g),  till  there  results  a  la^e  mass  of  cells  (h), 

♦  Scheme  from  Dr.  Barry,  showing  young  cells  p-owing  within  a  larger 
one  in  concentric  series.  One  of  the  young  cells  is  represented  as  filled 
with  a  still  younger  generation. 

t  MQDct^s  Aichiv.,  1843,  p.  68. 
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which  assumes  the  form  of  the  embryo.  Now,  in  this  case  it 
is  clearly  ascertained  that  at  every  reduplication  a  pair  of  new 
cells  are  formed  within  each  of  those  already  existing,  the 
old  or  parent  cells  then  disappearing,  and  the  new  ones  be- 
coming free ;  and  stages  of  the  process  are  observed,  in  which 
the  parent  cells,  not  having  yet  disappeared,  are  seen  with  a 
couple  of  young  ones  still  included  within  them  (c  and  e). 

Fig.  9'* 


■6. 


Division  of 
nucleus. 


It  seems  probable  that,  when  the  two  young  cells  are  about 
to  be  formed,  the  nucleus  of  the  parent  cell  divides  into  two, 
and  that  each  segment  then  gives  rise  to  a  new  cell.  In 
support  of  this  view,  KoUiker  states  that  he  has  occasionally 
observed  cells  with  the  nucleus  elongated;  others  in  which 
it  was  constricted  in  the  middle,  as  if  about  to  divide  ;  in  others, 
again,  there  were  two  nuclei,  of  smaller  size  than  the  single 


Fig.  lO'.t 


O  0  0.  (D 


nucleus  of  adjoining  cells,  as  if 
they  had  just  arisen  from  the  divi- 
sion of  a  krger  onej  (fig.  10',  ^* 


*  A,  B,  0,  D,  successive  stages  of  the  ovum  of  Ascaris  dentata,  showing 
duplication  of  cells,  e,  r,  o,  h,  ovum  of  Cucullanus  elegans,  showing  the 
advance  of  the  process.    (From  Kolliker's  Memoir.) 

t  Cells  from  ovum  of  Cucullanus,  showing  supposed  division  of  the  nu- 
cleus. (Kolliker.) 

t  The  apparent  division  of  a  cell,  hy  the  formation  of  a  partition  across 
its  cavity,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  common  mode  of  multiplication 
of  cells  m  vegetables,  is  in  most  cases,  very  probably,  as  Schleiden  explains. 
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8.  Matter  collects  round  a  nucleated  cell,  and  the  whole  Complex 
becomes  inclosed  in  an  envelope,  thus  constituting  a  larger 
cell,  to  which  the  inclosed  one  serves  as  a  nucleus.  Cells  of 
this  kind  have  been  called  **  complicated,''  or  "  complex**' 
cells.*  The  ganglionic  globules  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  to 
be  afterwards  described,  have  been  looked  on  as  complex  cells, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  manner  described.  The 
ovum  itself  is  an  instance  of  a  complex  cell :  a  small  corpuscle, 
the  germinal  spot,"  appears  first ;  round  this,  as  a  nucleus, 
a  cell,  the  germinal  vesicle,''  is  formed  ;  and  then  the  matter 
of  the  yolk  collects  round  the  germinal  vesicle,  and  gets  in- 
closed in  an  exterior  membrane;  this  becomes  a  second  cell, 
and  includes  the  germinal  vesicle  as  its  nucleus. 

The  curious  phenomenon  of  furrowing,  or  rather  cleaving, 
of  the  yolk,  now  known  to  occur  in  the  ova  of  many  animals 
as  one  of  the  earliest  effects  of  fecundation,  is  connected  with 
the  production  of  complex  cells.  This  remarkable  process 
appears  to  take  place  in  the  Following  manner. 

When  the  ovum  is  fertilized,  the  germinal  vesicle,  as  usual.  Cells  form- 
disappears,  and  a  new  cell  takes  its  place  in  the  centre  of  the  ^g^^^^ 
yolk.    At  the  same  time  the  mass  of  the  yolk  appears  to  yolk, 
shrink,  as  if  its  granules  had  become  more  densely  congregated 
round  the  central  cell.    This  first  embryonic  cell  gives  place 
to  two  others ;  then  the  yolk  divides  into  two  halves,  and 
each  half  incloses  one  of  the  first  pair  of  cells  in  its  centre 
(fig.  11',  a).    The  first  two  cells  are  succeeded  by  twice  as 
many  new  ones,  and  the  two  masses  of  yolk  are  subdivided 
into  four,  each  new  yolk-segment  inclosing  a  cell  in  its  centre, 
as  before  (fig.  11',  b).    The  central  cells  and  the  inclosing 
segments  of  the  yolk  are  again  doubled  so  as  to  form  eight, 
and  this  duplication  of  the  cells  and  concomitant  cleaving 
of  the  yolk  are  continued  till  the  masses  are  greatly  increased 
in  number  and  reduced  in  size  (c,  d,  e)  ;  each  of  them  being 


merely  an  instance  of  the  endogenous  production  of  twin  cells,  the  con- 
tkuoos  Fides  of  which  form  the  septtun,  as  in  c  (fig.  9').  But  it  is  douhtfiil 
whether  the  multiplication  hy  partition  of  a  cell  may  not  occur  in  the  algae, 
as  Mob!  has  described ;  Vdentin  refers  to  corroborative  observations  by 
Shuttleworth,  as  yet  unpublished. 

♦  By  Henl^  :  "  secondary"  cells  might  perhaps  be  a  more  fitting  ap- 
pellation,  bat  that  term  has  already  been  employed  in  another  sense. 
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Fig.  II'.* 


B  C  D  X 


then  a  complex  cell  containing  a  smaller  cell  within,  together 
with  more  or  less  of  the  matter  of  the  yolk  in  different  in- 
stances. Their  further  changes  and  ultimate  destination  it 
is  unnecessary  here  to  pursue. 

While  it  is  admitted  that  the  segments  of  the  yolk  eventually  become 
inclosed  by  membranes  and  form  true  cells,  it  has  been  questioned  whether 
its  earlier  and  larger  subdivisions  are  really  surrounded  by  an  enveloping 
membrane.  Acknowledging  the  difficulty  of  the  question,  I  should  neverthe- 
less be  disposed,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  ovum  of  the  ascaris,  to  answer 
it  in  the  affirmative,  as  regards  that  instance  at  least  As  to  the  mode  of 
multiplication  of  the  included  cells,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  each  pair  of 
young  cells  are  formed  within  the  cell  immediately  preceding,  by  subdivision 
of  its  nucleus,  in  the  manner  previously  described  (see  lower  cell  in  a)  ;  the 
difference  in  this  case  being,  that  each  of  the  young  cells,  on  escaping 
from  the  maternal  one,  becomes  wrapt  up  in  the  centre  of  a  mass  of  yolk. 
The  duplication  of  the  cell  must  of  course  take  place  before  the  division  of 
its  including  yolk-mass  (see  lowest  segment  of  b),  and  is  doubtless  a 
necessary  condition  of  it.  As  to  the  mechanism  of  the  latter  process,  we 
may  presume  that  the  cells  exercise  a  sort  of  attraction  on  the  substance 
of  the  yolk,  causing  it  to  gather  round  them  as  so  many  separate  centres. 
The  shrinking  of  the  granular  mass,  already  noticed,  apparently  irom  the 
more  close  aggregation  of  its  granules  round  the  central  cell,  is  in  harmony 
with  this  supposition.  I  may  remark  that  in  the  ova  of  the  ascans  nigro- 
venosa,  and  asc.  acuminata,  the  granules  of  the  yolk  exhibit  very  lively 
molecular  movements.  On  one  occasion,  when  one  of  the  large  segments, 
into  which  the  yolk  is  first  cleft,  divided  itself  into  two  portions  while 
actually  under  inspection,  I  first  observed  a  very  obvious  heaving  motion 
among  the  granules  throughout  the  whole  mass  ;  then  ensued  a  constriction 
at  the  circumference,  which,  proceeding  inwards,  soon  completed  the  di- 


•  Cleaving  of  the  yolk  after  fecundation.  —  a,  b,  c,  (from  Kolliker,) 
ovum  of  Ascaris  nigrovenosa;  d  and  e,  that  of  Ascaris  acuminata  (from 
Bagge). 
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fisioD ;  but  all  this  time  the  central  cells  were  quite  hidden  by  the  en- 
fdoping  granular  matter.* 

The  process  above  described,  in  some  animals,  affects  only  a  part  of  the 
yolk  ;  while  in  others,  again^  it  has  not  been  discovered. 

4.  A  cell  may  arise  without  the  previous  formation  of  a  Origin  in- 
nucleus.    Schwann  describes  such  cells  as  occurring  within  ly  of  nuclei, 
larger  ones  in  the     chorda  dorsalis^^  (a  transitory  cartilaginous 
structure)  of  the  tadpole  and  fish.    He  states  that  they  com- 
mence as  small  spherules,  which  either  from  the  beginning  are, 

or  subsequently  become,  hollow,  and  expand  into  cells.  Vogt 
maintains  that  they  afterwards  acquire  nuclei,  but  his  descrip- 
tion is  ambiguous.  Other  examples  are  given  of  a  cell  com- 
mencing as  a  small  granule  or  spherule,  and  subsequently  ac- 
quiring a  nucleus."!- 

Another  mode  in  which  a  cell  is  said  to  be  formed  without 
a  nucleus,  is  by  the  agglomeration  of  granular  matter  into  a 
considerable  mass,  which  becomes  surrounded  by  a  membrane ; 
there  results  a  cell  filled  with  granular  contents,  but  without 
a  proper  nucleus.  The  large  granulated  corpuscles  which  have 
been  described  as  sometimes  occurring  in  inflammatory  exu- 
dations, and  in  various  morbid  growths,  under  the  name  of 

compound  inflammation  globules,^''  are  said  to  be  examples  of 
this  (Henle).  The  sporules  of  certain  algse  are  also  described 
as  being  formed  in  the  same  way. 

5.  In  some  of  the  most  simple  vegetables  multiplication  Moltiplica- 
takes  place  by  a  sort  of  sprouting  of  young  cells  from  the  old  gp^^^^g 
ones.     In  the  yeast-plant,  for  example,  (fig.  12^,)  the  young 

cells  are  seen  in  various  stages  of  growth,  springing  from  the 
circumference  of  older  and  larger  cells  The  young  cell 


♦  Dr.  Barry  has  called  attention  to  the  very  interesting  fact  of  the  re- 
semblanee  between  the  spontaneous  division  of  infusorial  animalcules,  and 
the  process  here  described.  The  phenomenon  observed  in  infusoria  of  the 
division  of  a  peUucid  globule  within  the  animal,  which  precedes  the  division 
of  its  entire  body,  is  probably  owing  to  the  formation  of  two  cells  within  a 
centra]  one,  and  to  their  subsequent  separation  from  each  other,  to  become 
the  central  cells  of  the  respective  s^^ents  of  the  body,  as  happens  in  the 
divided  yolk.  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  certain  phenomena  observed 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  may  not  be  referable  to  a  similar  process  ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  subdivision  of  a  granular  mass  into  separate  portions, 
which  occurv  in  the  formation  of  the  sporules  of  mosses  and  hepaticae. 

t  8ee  among  others,  Macleod,  in  Lond.  and  Edin.  Journal  of  Medical 
Science, 'l 842,  p.  829. 
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is  usually  described  as  being  at  first 
a  mere  saccular  protrusion  of  the  wall 
of  the  old  cell  and  becoming  af- 
terwards cut  oflf  from  it  (^)  ;  but  I  must 
confess  that,  in  this  instance,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that 
the  cavity  of  the  young  cell  commu- 
nicated with  that  of  its  parent  cell,  as 
represented  in  the  figure,  even  in  its 
earliest  stages ;  although  the  lateral  pro- 
trusion of  a  cell  doubtless  occurs  in  va- 
rious other  algas. 

Nature  of  Finally,  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  cell-germ.  From  what  has 
cell-germ.  y^^^^  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  it  will  be  apparent  that  a  nucleus 
and  a  ccll-germ,  or  cytoblast,  are  not  always  the  same  thing.  In  many 
cases  the  cell  is  formed  round  a  nucleus,  and  the  latter  may  be  then  pro- 
perly called  a  cytoblast,  though  it  may  itself  owe  its  origin  to  a  nucleolus. 
In  other  instances  the  nucleus  seems  to  be  an  after-formation  in  a  cell 
originally  without  one,  serving  as  a  sort  of  reproductive  or  generative  organ 
to  furnish  the  germs  or  nidiments  of  young  cells.  It  may  be  a  cytoblast, 
therefore,  in  two  senses, — by  generating  the  cell  which  contains  it,  and  by 
resolving  itself  into  the  germs  of  a  new  cell-family  ;  but  it  was  in  tlie  former 
character  that  the  term  was  applied  to  it  by  Schleiden,  and  in  this  sense 
there  arc  other  objects  which  equally  deserve  the  appellation  :  we  have 
seen,  indeed,  that  a  cell  itself  may  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  cytoblast  to  a 
larger  cell  formed  round  it.  Wlien  several  cellules  arise  within  a  larger 
cell  by  resolution  of  its  nucleus,  their  germs,  or  first  rudiments,  are  described 
as  minute  spherules  much  resembling  nucleoli  ;  and  these,  perhaps,  be- 
coming hollow,  may  at  once  expand  into  cells,  or  they  may  become  sur- 
rounded by  a  cell-membrane,  but  without  the  intermediate  step  of  forming  the 
larger  body  usually  termed  a  nucleus.  The  so-called  nucleus  in  the  cells  of 
the  ovum  of  the  entozoa,  already  described  (figs.  9*,  IC,  and  1 1'),  corresponds 
more  with  a  nucleolus,  if  size  be  regarded  as  a  character,  and  this  body  is  sup- 
posed to  divide  into  two  cell-germs.  Lastly,  minute  spheroidal  cell-rudiments, 
which  grow  into  cells,  would  seem  to  occur  free  in  the  blastema,  from  what- 
ever source  they  have  been  originally  derived. 
Original  Seeing  the  successive  generations  of  cells  which  proceed  from  a  single 
■ource  of  one  in  the  ovum,  and  the  propagation  of  cells  in  a  similar  manner  which 
^Tmnative  -^^  ^^^^  circumstances  occurs  at  after-periods,  physiologists  have  been 
naturally  led  to  look  to  the  germinal  vesicle  of  the  ovum  for  the  original 
source  to  which  all  succeeding  cell-germs  in  the  economy  might  be  traced 
back  ;  and,  that  vesicle  being  itself  derived  from  the  parent  organism,  they 

♦  Magnified  figure  of  the  yeast-plant,  Saccharomyces  cerevisut.  (After 
Meyen.) 
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hare  conceived  that  a  peculiar  germinative  matter,  probably  constituting 
tbe  substance  of  the  germinal  spot,  is  handed  down  from  parent  to  off- 
spring, and,  receiving  an  impulse  by  fecundation,  begins  in  the  ovimi  the 
series  of  assimilative  and  reproductive  actions  which  is  afterwards  continued 
throughout  life.  Dr.  Barry  has  given  a  formal  theory  of  the  origin  and  Dr.  Bany** 
multiplication  of  cells,  in  which  he  represents  the  germinative  matter  as  a  theory- 
peculiar  pellucid  substance,  and  proposes  to  call  it  hyaline.**  He  conceives 
that  this  substance  is  derived  from  the  germinal  spot  of  the  ovum,  and,  after 
fecundation  by  the  male,  acquires  remarkable  properties,  among  others,  that 
of  increasing  by  the  assimilation  of  new  matter,  and  that  of  propagating  itself 
by  division  ;  and  he  supposes  that  the  globules  into  which  it  divides  form  so 
many  germs  of  new  cells  :  according  to  him,  therefore,  the  cell-germ  is  a 
globule  of  hyaline.  He  is  farther  of  opinion,  that  many  cells  which  have 
but  a  transitory  existence,  are  intended  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  re- 
produce the  hyaline  ;  successive  generations  of  them  being  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  elaborating  this  substance. 

It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  this  subject  to  excite  speculation  and  engender 
hjrpolheses ;  and,  as  to  those  which  have  been  already  produced,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  remark,  that,  however  plausibly  they  may  harmonize  with 
some  of  the  phenomena,  we  cannot  receive  any  one  of  them  with  confidence 
until  it  shall  have  stood  the  test  of  a  much  more  extended  comparison,  than 
has  yet  been  made,  with  the  results  of  observation. 

Transformation  of  Cells  and  Blastema. — In  the  conver-  Transform 
sion  of  cells  into  the  several  textures,  there  is,  in  different  nation  of 

.  1  •  /«»  1    •      1  1  animal  cells. 

instances,  a  great  difference  not  only  in  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  change  which  the  cells  undergo,  but  also  in  the  con- 
dition which  these  bodies  have  attained  when  the  process  of 
change  commences.  In  some  cases  they  have  already  acquired 
a  distinct  cell  -wall  and  cavity ;  but  in  others  they  never  attain 
the  condition  of  cells,  strictly  so  called,  and  the  process  of 
transformation  begins  whilst  they  may  be  said  to  be  but  in 
a  nascent  state.  Indeed,  in  the  development  of  certain  tex- 
tures, as  will  afterwards  be  explained,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  preliminary  process  of  cell-formation,  if  in  the  cir- 
cumstances we  may  properly  use  such  a  term,  goes  no  farther 
than  the  production  of  nuclei,  and  that  the  blastema  surround- 
ing or  lying  between  the  nuclei,  which  themselves  undergo 
transfonnation,  is  at  once  converted  into  the  elements  of  the 
tissue.  The  following  are  the  principal  modes  in  which  cells 
or  their  elements  are  metamorphosed ;  it  being  understood  that 
two  or  more  of  the  processes,  here  to  be  mentioned,  may  occur 
in  the  same  celU  and  that  the  nucleus  also  undergoes  changes 
which  will  subsequently  be  explained. 
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1.  Increase  in  size,  and  change  of  figure. — A  cell  may  in- 
crease equally,  or  nearly  so,  in  all  its  dimensions,  in  which  case  it 
preserves  its  globular  shape  ;  but  more  commonly  the  growth 
is  greater  in  certain  dimensions,  and  then  the  figure  becomes 
depressed  and  discoid,  or  elongated  and  oval,  fusiform  or  strap- 
shaped.  When  growing  cells  meet  one  another,  they  generally 
acquire  an  angular  or  polyhedral  figure  ;  and  this  may  be  com- 
bined with  elongation  into  the  prismatic,  or  flattening  into  the 
tabular  form,  as  exemplified  in  the  columnar  and  scaly  varieties 
of  epithelium.  All  these  changes  correspond  with  similar  trans- 
formations already  spoken  of,  which  occur  in  vegetable  cells. 
A  more  remarkable  change  of  figure  occurs  in  those  instances 


Alteration 
of  substance 
and  con- 
tents. 


Consnmp- 
tion  of  con- 
tents. 

New  depo- 
sits. 


Fig.  13'.* 


where  a  cell  shoots  out 
into  branches  at  vari- 
ous points  of  its  cir- 
cumference, as  happens 
with  certain  varieties  of 
pigment  cells  (fig.  18'); 
and  this,  too,  may  be 
aptly  compared  to  the 
ramified  or  radiating 
cells  found  in  the  rush  and  some  other  plants  (fig.  8'). 

2.  Alteration  of  substance  and  of  contents. — While  the 
above-described  changes  of  figure  are  going  on,  the  cell- wall 
usually  acquires  increased  density  and  strength  ;  and  in  a  flat- 
tened cell,  when  much  extended,  the  opposite  sides  cohere 
so  as  to  obliterate  its  cavity.  The  substance  of  cells  may 
also  be  changed  in  its  chemical  nature,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  cuticle,  where  the  cells,  while  deep-seated,  and  recently 
formed,  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  but,  as  they  advance  to  the 
surface,  lose  this  property  and  acquire  a  corneous  character. 

Granular  matter  contained  within  cells  may  be  dissolved 
and  consumed  whilst  the  cell  extends  itself,  as  happens  with 
those  of  the  yolk  of  the  bird^s  egg  when  they  join  to  form 
the  early  rudiments  of  the  embryo.  On  the  other  hand,  new 
matters  may  appear,  as  fat  and  pigment  within  the  adipose 
and  pigmentous  cells,  and  the  peculiar  constituents  of  certain 


♦  Pigment  cells  from  the  tail  of  the  Tadpole,  magnified  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  diameters.  (Schwann.) 
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secretions  in  the  cells  of  secreting  oigaDs;  in  which  last 
case  the  cells  may  eventually  burst,  and  discharge  their  con- 
tents. 

As  in  plants,  too,  the  new  substance  may  be  so  deposited  as  to  Thickening 
augment  the  thickness  and  strength  of  the  cell-wall,  of  which  an 
example  occurs  in  the  thickening  of  the  sides  and  narrowing  of 
the  cavity  of  cartilage-cells  by  layers  of  new  matter  on  their  in- 
ternal sur&ce.  Or  the  process  may  assume  still  more  of  a 
plastic  and  organizing  character,  as  in  the  endogenous  produc- 
tion of  young  cells,  already  described,  and  the  formation  of 
the  spontaneously  moving  bodies  named  spermatozoa,  or  sper- 
matic animalcules,  which,  in  plants  as  well  as  in  animals,  are 
produced  in  the  cavity  of  a  cell. 

These  plastic  changes  are  equally  unexplained  with  the  other  alterations  Cause  of 
of  form  and  structure  which  accompany  the  production  and  metamorphoses 
of  cells.  As  r^rds  the  changes  in  the  quantity  and  chemical  nature  of  ^^"K®'' 
the  contained  matter,  it  may  he  remarked,  that  the  introduction  of  new  mat- 
ter into  a  cell  is  so  far  a  phenomenon  of  imhihition,  and,  as  such,  must  he  to 
a  certain  extent  dependent  on  the  endosmotic  effect  produced  hy  the  suh- 
stance  already  within  the  cell,  and  on  the  comparative  facility  with  which 
the  matter  to  be  introduced  is  imbibed  and  transmitted  by  the  permeable  cell- 
wall.  Some  substances,  moreover,  being  more  readily  imbibed  than  others  of 
a  different  nature,  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  imbibed  ma- 
terial win  be  so  far  determined  by  the  same  circumstances.  But,  while  an 
alteration  in  Uie  contents  of  a  cell  may  be  thus  brought  about  by  the  imbi- 
bition of  one  kind  of  matter  in  preference  to  another,  the  contained  sub- 
stance may  be  also  changed  in  its  qualities  by  a  process  of  conversion  taking 
place  within  the  cell,  and  there  are  two  conceivable  ways  in  which  this 
conversive  or  "metabolic"  process  may  possibly  occur.  1.  Chemical  ac- 
tion may  be  mutually  exerted  between  the  matter  originally  contained  in  the 
cell,  and  thai  subsequently  introduced  into  it.  2.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  process  may  be  referred  to  the  class  of  phenomena  denominated 
by  chemists  "  catalytic'*  actions,  or  actions  by  "  contact,"  in  which  a  che- 
mical change  is  induced  in  a  compound  by  the  presence  of  a  second  body, 
which,  as  far  as  appears,  does  not  itself  necessarily  suffer  alteration,  and 
it  is  conceived  that  the  cell-membrane  may  exert  this  species  of  influence 
on  the  matters  contiguous  to  it. 

This  seems  also  a  fitting  place  to  mention  that  the  well-known  tremulous  Movements 
movement  which  so  frequently  affects  minute  particles  of  matter,  is  not  un-  within  cells, 
frequently  observed  in  the  molecular  contents  of  cells.  But  in  many  vegetable 
ceJb  amotion  of  a  different  character,  and  affecting  larger-sized  corpuscles,  is 
wen.    These  corpuscles  move  in  a  steady  and  regular  manner  along  the 
inside  of  the  ccll-wally  and  in  a  constant  direction.    This  motion  is  named 
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"  rotation  "  by  vegetable  physiologists  ;  the  Chara  and  Vallisneria  afford 
beautiful  and  well-known  examples  of  it* 

3.  Division  into  fibrils. — In  the  formation  of  certain  tis- 
sues, cells  vhich  have  increased  in  size  and  altered  in  shape,  ge- 
nerally by  elongation  and  flattening,  appear  to  be  resolved  into 
fine  fibres.  The  cells,  for  example,  which  form  the  cortical 
layers  of  a  growing  feather,  first  become  flattened  and  somewhat 
oblong,  and  then  divide  longitudinally 
into  a  number  of  slender  fibres.  These 
fibres  at  first  cohere,  but  afterwards  sepa- 
rate ;  the  nucleus  during  this  change  gra- 
dually dwindles  away,  and  at  last  disap- 
pears altogether  (fig.  14',  ^).  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  fibrils  are  produced 
by  the  deposition  of  new  matter  in  lon- 
gitudinal lines  within  or  on  the  Battened 
cell,  in  which  case  the  substance  of  the 
cell  which  connects  the  fibrils  together 
>r  whether  the  substance  of  the  cell  is 


Fig.  14'.t 


must  be  removed, 
itself,  as  it  were,  cut  up  into  fibres 
Fig.  15'4: 


Schwann  supposed  that  the 
bundles  of  fibrils  which  con- 
stitute the  chief  part  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  were  formed 
by  a  similar  process.  He 
describes  the  cells  as  first  ex- 
tending themselves  in  two 
opposite  directions,  into  an 
elongated  and  usually  fusi- 
form figure  (fig.  15',  «), 
then  dividing  at  the  extre- 
mities into  fibrils  (fig.  15/  ^)  ; 
the  division  at  length  reach- 


♦  I  once  noticed  in  a  spherical  epithelium-cell  from  a  very  young  tadpole 
(of  the  toad)  a  motion  of  particles  which  seemed  to  me  almost  to  go  beyond 
the  usual  tremtdous  molectdar  movements.  A  little  clump  of  dark  granular 
matter  or  pigment  revolved  within  the  ceU,  and  numerous  separated  granules 
coursed  round  and  round  it,  making  the  complete  circuit  of  me  cavity. 

t  Cells  from  the  cortex  of  a  growing  featner,  showing  their  division  into 
fibres. 

X  Cells  becoming  developed  into  cellular  tissue,  according  to  Schwann. 
Magnified  four  hundred  and  fifty  diameters. 
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mg  the  middle  part  (fig.  15^  and  extending  through  it,  so  as 
to  convert  the  elongated  cell  into  a  bundle  of  parallel  fibrils ; 
the  nucleus  persisting  for  a  time,  but  at  last  disappearing. 

Henl^  ascribes  the  fonnation  of  cellular  tissue  to  quite  a  di£ferent  process, 
as  will  be  afterwards  explained.  He  admits  the  occurrence  of  spindle- 
shaped  cells,  split  or  ramified  at  their  ends,  both  in  healthy  tissues  and  in 
diseased  growths,  but  he  thinks  they  do  not  give  origin  to  the  fibres  of  cellu- 
lar tissue.  Though  colourless,  they  seem  allied  to  the  system  of  ramified 
pigment  ceUs. 

4.  Changes  in  the  relation  of  cells  to  each  other. 

a.  Cells  may  remain  isolated,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  cor-  imulated 
pusdes  of  blood,  chyle,  and  lymph,  and  those  formed  in  certain 
secretions.    The  first- mentioned  corpuscles  float  freely  in  fluid, 
which  may  be  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  liquid  blastema. 

6.  They  may  be  united  into  a  continuous  tissue,  by  means  of  Cohering 
a  sufficiently  consistent  intercellular  substance  ;  their  parietes 
remaining  distinct.    The  epithelium  and  the  cuticle,  with  its 
appendages,  afford  instances  of  this. 

c.  The  parietes  of  adjoining  cells  may  be  inseparably  blended  Blending  of 
with  each  other,  or  with  the  intercellular  substance ;  the  sides  P*"«^»- 
of  the  cells  being  usually  thickened,  or  their  cavities  almost 

filled  up,  by  deposits  in  the  interior.     Cartilage  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

d.  The  parietes  of  adjacent  cells  coalesce  at  particular  points,  Union  of 
and,  absorption  taking  place,  their  cavities  become  united.  It 

is  supposed  that  ramified  cells  may  thus  open  into  one  another, 
and  Schwann  conceives  that  the  networks  of  capillary  vessels 
originate  in  that  way.  In  other  instances  the  coalescing  cells 
are  placed  in  a  longitudinal  series,  and  by  their  union  form  a 
continuous  tube,  as  happens  in  the  vasiform  tissues  of  vegetables. 
The  tubular  ducts  of  some  glands  are  supposed  to  grow  in  this 
manner.  In  certain  cases,  the  tube  formed  by  united  cells  be- 
comes the  receptacle  of  new  and  peculiar  matter,  which  is  depo- 
sited in  it  by  an  ulterior  process  of  organization ;  thus,  accord- 
ing to  Schwann,  in  the  formation  of  muscular  and  nervous  tissue, 
a  tube  is  first  produced  by  the  coalescence  of  a  series  of  cells, 
and  within  this  the  muscular  fibrillae  are  formed  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  peculiar  matter  of  the  nervous  fibre  in  the  other, 
f.  We  may  here  also  include  the  process  by  which  Henl^ 
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conceives  the  hairs  and  some  other  structures  to  be  formed.  Cells 
placed  in  a  row  are  supposed  to  coalesce  into  a  sort  of  axis  ;  round 
this  axis  fibres  are  laid  on,  which  are  themselves  derived  from 
elongated  or  otherwise  altered  cells  ;  and  outside  of  all  is  formed 
an  inclosing  sheath.  Such  a  structure  he  names  a  complex 
fibre/'  or  "  complex  fiisciculus,""  and  he  supposes  that  nervous 
fibres  and  the  fibres  (primitive  fasciculi)  of  muscles  are  formed 
on  the  same  principle ;  the  matter  surrounding  the  axis  being 
fluid  in  nerves,  but  in  muscle  arranged  into  fibrils :  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  homogeneous  inclosing  tube  is  produced,  he 
is  uncertain.  The  axis  of  complex  fasciculi  may  persist,  or  it 
may  disappear. 

5.  Formation  of  membranes  and  fibres  from  the  blastema, 
without  the  intervention  of  actual  cells. — As  already  mentioned, 
there  are  certain  cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  blastema,  in  place  of  forming  distinct  cells,  which  there- 
upon become  blended,  at  once  gives  rise  to  continuous  mem- 
branes or  fibres.  In  such  cases  nuclei  are  present  in  the  blas- 
tema, and  subsequently  disappear,  or  undergo  metamorphosis ; 
but  how  far  their  presence  determines  the  transformation  of  the 
surrounding  substance,  we  have  nonneans  of  deciding. 

a.  The  blastema  may  in  this  manner  form  a  simple  homoge- 
neous film,  from  which  the  nuclei  for  the  most  part  disappear. 
The  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  the  brittle  layer  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  cornea,  are  instances  of  such  simple  glass-like  mem- 
branes, and  probably  arise  in  the  way  mentioned. 

b.  A  membrane  being  produced,  as  in  the  last  case,  fine 
fibrillse,  uniting  together  in  a  reticular  manner,  may  be  formed 
on  it,  seemingly  by  the  deposition  and  coalescence  of  minute 
granules.  Then,  frequently,  the  membrane  is  itself  partially  or 
wholly  absorbed,  leaving  nothing  but  the  network  of  fibrils. 
The  fibrils  withstand  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  and  in  this  respect 
agree  with  the  nuclear  fibres,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned.  An 
instance  of  this  structure  occurs  in  one  of  the  coats  of  the 
arteries. 

c.  In  the  formation  of  the  cellular,  fibrous,  and  some  other 
tissues,  according  to  Henl^'s  view  of  that  process,  the  blastema 
is  first  converted  into  long  flattened  bands,  which  lie  between 
parallel  rows  of  nuclei.  Each  of  these  bands,  which  are  not 
more  than     '     of  an  inch  broad,  is  then  subdivided  into  a 
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bundle  of  fine,  parallel  fibrils,  which  soon  acquire  the  waved 

aspect  characteristic  of  the  microscopic  filamentous  bundles  of 

the  cellular  and  fibrous  tissues.    While  this  goes  on,  the  nuclei 

undergo  remarkable  changes,  to  be  immediately  noticed. 

6.  Changes  in  the  nuclei  of  cells, — The  nucleus  may  grow  Changs  of 

somewhat  larger  as  the  cell  increases  in  magnitude,  at  least  at  ^^^^^ 

first ;  thus  it  enlarges  and  flattens  in  epithelium  cells.    It  may 

then  reDiain  without  farther  change,  or  it  may  disappear :  it  is  Nucleusper- 

persistent  in  most  varieties  of  epithelium,  but  in  the  flattened 

,  ^  evanescent ; 

cells  of  the  cuticle  and  nails  it  disappears.    In  other  cases,  the 

substance  of  the  nucleus  may  undergo  a  chemical  change,  of 

which  the  occasional  production  of  fat  globules  in  the  nuclei  of 

cartilage  cells  is  an  example. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  proliferous  nuclei,  which  are  re-  proliferous ; 
solved  into  young  cells. 

In  many  tissues  composed  of  fibres,  as  the  cellular,  the  metamoc^ 
fibrous,  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  and  the  muscular  tissue, 
the  nuclei  become  lengthened  and  attenuated,  and  often  cres- 
centic,  crooked,  or  serpentine ;  in  which  state  they  may  be  seen 
lying  between  the  fibres  of  the  tissue,  on  applying  acetic  acid,  in 
which  they  are  insoluble.  Having  reached  this  condition,  they 
may  then  disappear,  being  first  broken  up  into  rows  of  little 
dots.  But  many  of  them,  instead  of  vanishing,  extend  them- 
selves at  both  ends  into  a  fibre,  which  meets  and  joins  with 
similar  prolongations  firom  neighbouring  nuclei ;  the  little  bodies 
themselves  getting  gradually  thinned  down,  so  that,  in  some 
cases,  all  trace  of  them  in  the  thread  is  lost.  In  this  manner  a  Nadear 
second  set  of  fibres  are  produced,  which  have  been  appropriately 
named  **  nuclear  fibres.**  The  nuclear  fibres  lie  between  the 
other  fibres,  or  bundles  of  fibrils,  of  the  tissue  in  which  they 
occur;  sometimes  parallel  with  these,  like  the  rows  of  nuclei 
from  which  they  were  derived,  sometimes  winding  round  them, 
sometimes  alternating  with  them  in  layers.  They  are  remark- 
able for  their  dark,  well-defined  outline,  and,  like  the  nuclei 
themselves,  are  insoluble  in  acetic  acid ;  so  that,  by  means  of 
that  re-agent,  they  may  be  rendered  conspicuous  amidst  the 
other  elements  of  the  tissue  with  which  they  are  mixed.  It 
will  be  afterwards  seen  that  they  strongly  resemble  the  fibres 
of  yellow  elastic  tissue ;  it  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  two 
are  identical. 
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intercellu-  7.  Ulterior  Changes  in  the  Blastema. — Intercellular  Sub- 
^^^^  stance. — The  blastema  is  usually  in  great  part  consumed  in 
the  progress  of  development,  but  a  small  portion  remains  be- 
tween the  cells  or  other  elements  of  the  tissues,  generally  in- 
creasing in  consistency,  and  serving  to  cement  them  together ; 
it  then  constitutes  the  intercellular  or  intermediate  substance. 
This  substance  varies  in  its  condition  and  aspect :  it  is  repre- 
sented as  being  granular  in  the  cellular  tissue ;  in  cartilage  it  is 
at  first  pellucid  and  hyaline,  but  often  undergoes  a  change,  and 
becomes  fibrous  ;  in  ossifying  cartilage  it  is  hardened  and  cal- 
cified by  deposition  of  earthy  salts.  In  cartilage,  moreover,  the 
substance  interposed  between  the  cell-cavities  increases  in 
quantity  as  development  advances ;  but,  as  in  this  case  there 
is  also  a  thickening  of  the  cell-walls,  which  are  blended  with  the 
intervening  substance,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  fer  the  increase 
in  question  is  due  to  true  intercellular  deposit. 

NUTRITION  AND  REGENERATION  OF  THE  TEXTURES. 

Nutrition,  Nutrition, — The  tissues  and  organs  of  the  animal  body, 
what  when  once  employed  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  are  sub- 
ject to  continual  loss  of  material,  which  is  restored  by  nutrition. 
This  waste  or  consumption  of  matter,  with  which,  so  to  speak, 
the  use  of  a  part  is  attended,  takes  place  in  different  modes  and 
degrees  in  different  structures.  In  the  cuticular  textures  the 
old  substance  simply  wears  away,  or  is  thrown  off  at  the  surface, 
whilst  fresh  material  is  added  from  below.  In  muscular  texture, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  process  is  a  chemical  or  chemico-vital 
one;  the  functional  action  of  muscle  is  attended  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  moving  force,  and  a  portion  of  matter  is  con- 
sumed, whether  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  production  of  that 
force ;  that  is,  it  undergoes  a  chemical  change,  and,  being  by 
this  alteration  rendered  unfit  to  serve  again,  is  removed  by 
absorption.  The  amount  of  matter  changed  in  a  given  time, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  rapidity  of  the  nutritive  process,  is 
much  greater  in  those  instances  where  there  is  a  production  and 
expenditure  of  force,  than  where  the  tissue  serves  merely  passive 
mechanical  purposes.  Hence,  the  bones,  tendons,  and  ligaments 
are  mdch  less  wasted  in  exhausting  diseases  than  the  muscles,  or 
than  the  fat,  which  is  consumed  in  respiration,  and  generates  heat. 
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Up  to  a  certain  period,  the  addition  of  new  matter  exceeds  the  Growth, 
amount  of  waste,  and  the  whole  body,  as  well  as  its  several  parts, 
augments  in  size  and  weight :  this  is  **  growth/^  When  matu- 
rity is  attained,  the  supply  of  material  merely  balances  the 
consumption;  and,  afler  this,  no  steady  increase  takes  place, 
although  the  quantity  of  some  matters  in  the  body,  especially 
the  &t,  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuation  at  all  periods 
of  life. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  on  the  subject  of 
nutrition  in  general ;  we  may,  however,  briefly  consider  the 
mode  in  which  the  renovation  of  substance  is  conceived  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  tissues. 

The  material  of  nutrition  is  immediately  derived  from  the  Nutritive 
plasma  of  the  blood,  or  liquor  sanguinis,  which  is  conveyed  by  the  ^Jh^cfde- 
blood-vessels,  and  transudes  through  the  coats  of  their  capillary 
branches  ;  and  it  is  in  all  cases  a  necessary  condition  that  this 
matter  should  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  spot  where  nutri- 
tion goes  on,  although,  as  will  immediately  be  explained,  it  is 
not  e^ntial  for  this  purpose  that  the  vessels  should  actually 
pass  into  the  tissue. 

In  cuticle  and  epithelium,  the  nutritive  change  is  eflTected  by  Differencea 
a  continuance  of  the  process  to  which  these  textures  owe  their  Innutrition! 
origin.  The  tissues  in  question  being  devoid  of  vessels,  nutri- 
ent matter,  or  blastema,  is  furnished  by  the  vessels  of  the  true 
skin,  or  subjacent  vascidar  membrane ;  cells  arise  in  the  blas- 
tema, enlarge,  alter  in  figure,  often  also  in  chemical  nature, 
and,  after  serving  for  a  time  as  part  of  the  tissue,  are  thrown  off 
at  its  free  8urfiu:e. 

But  it  cannot  in  all  cases  be  so  clearly  shown  that  nutrition 
takes  place  by  a  continual  formation  and  decay  of  the  structural 
elements  of  the  tissue  ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  there 
is  another  conceivable  mode  in  which  the  renovation  of  matter 
might  be  brought  about,  namely,  by  a  molecular  change  which 
renews  the  substance,  particle  by  particle,  without  affecting  the 
form  or  structure.  Still,  although  conclusive  evidence  is  want- 
ing on  the  point,  it  seems  probable  that  something  more  than  a 
mere  molecular  change  generally  takes  place,  but  of  what  precise 
nature,  is,  as  yet,  only  matter  of  conjecture.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  nuclei  seen  among  the  fibres  of  many  tissues 
may  probably  minister  to  their  nutrition,  and  it  has  been  ima- 
gined that  these  nuclei  may  serve  as  centres  of  assimilation  and 
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increase,  inducing  a  deposition  and  oiganization  of  matter  in 
tlieir  neighbourhood,  and  propagating  themselves  by  sponta- 
neous division. 

Office  of  the  In  the  instance  of  cuticle  and  epithelium,  no  vessels  enter 
veswU.  ^Yie  tissue,  but  the  nutrient  fluid  which  the  vessels  afford  pene- 
trates a  certain  way  into  the  growing  mass,  and  the  cells  continue 
to  assimilate  this  fluid,  and  pass  through  their  changes  at  a 
distance  from,  and  independently  of,  the  blood-vessels.  Whe- 
ther, in  such  cases,  the  whole  of  the  residuary  blastema  remains 
as  intercellular  substance,  or  whether  a  part  is  again  absorbed 
into  the  vessels,  is  not  known.  In  other  non- vascular  tissues, 
such  as  articular  cartilage,  the  nutrient  fluid  is  doubtless,  in 
like  manner,  conveyed  by  imbibition  through  their  mass,  where 
it  is  then  attracted  and  assimilated.  The  mode  of  nutrition  of 
these  and  other  non-vascular  masses  of  tissue  may  be  compared, 
indeed,  to  that  which  takes  place  throughout  the  entire  organism 
in  cellular  plants,  as  well  as  in  polypes,  and  some  other  simple 
kinds  of  animals,  in  which  no  vessels  have  been  detected.  But 
even  in  the  vascular  tissues  the  case  is  not  absolutely  diflTerent ; 
in  these,  it  is  true,  the  vessels  traverse  the  tissue,  but  they  do 
not  penetrate  into  its  structural  elements.  Thus  the  capillary 
vessels  of  muscle  pass  between  and  around  its  fibres,  but  they 
do  not  enter  them ;  still  less  do  they  penetrate  the  fibrillse 
within  the  fibre  :  these,  indeed,  are  much  smaller  than  the  finest 
vessel.  The  nutrient  fluid,  on  exuding  from  the  vessels,  has 
here,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the  non-vascular  tissues,  to  per- 
meate the  adjoining  mass  by  transudation,  in  order  to  reach 
these  elements,  and  yield  new  substance  at  every  point  where 
renovation  is  going  on.  The  vessels  of  a  tissue  have,  indeed, 
been  not  unaptly  compared  to  the  artificial  channels  of  irriga- 
tion which  distribute  water  over  a  field ;  just  as  the  water  pe- 
netrates and  pervades  the  soil  which  lies  between  the  intersecting 
streamlets,  and  thus  reaches  the  growing  plants,  so  the  nutritious 
fluid,  escaping  through  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  must  per- 
meate the  intermediate 'mass  of  tissue  which  lies  in  the  meshes 
of  even  the  finest  vascular  network.  The  quantity  of  fluid  sup- 
plied, and  the  distance  it  has  to  penetrate  beyond  the  vessels, 
will  vary  according  to  the  proportion  which  the  latter  bear  to 
Removal  of  the  mass  requiring  to  be  nourished. 

old  matter.       \y^j  jjj^yg  g^^jj  ^j^^^  jjj  ^j^g  cuticle  the  decayed  parts  are 
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thiown  off  at  tlie  free  surface ;  in  the  vascular  tissues,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  old  or  effete  matter  must  be  first  reduced  to  a 
liquid  state,  then  find  its  way  into  the  blood-vessels,  or  lympha- 
tics, along  vrith  the  residual  part  of  the  nutritive  plasma,  and  be 
by  them  carried  off.    But,  in  certain  cases,  the  mode  of  removal 
of  the  old  matter  is  not  clear ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  crystal- 
line lens,  which  is  destitute  of  vessels,  and  grows  by  deposition 
of  blastema  and  formation  of  cells  at  its  surface  :  here  we  should 
infer  that  the  oldest  parts  were  nearest  the  centre,  and,  if  we 
suppose  them  to  be  changed  in  nutrition,  it  is  puzzling  to  ac- 
count for  their  removal. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  the  vessels  are  not  proved  to  per- 
form any  other  part,  in  the  series  of  changes  ahove  descrihed,  beyond  that  of 
coDTeying  matter  to  and  from  the  scene  of  nutrition  ;  and  that  this,  though  a 
necessary  condition,  is  not  the  essential  part  of  the  process.    The  several 
acts  of  assuming  and  assimilating  new  matter,  of  conferring  on  it  organic 
structure  and  form,  and  of  disorganizing  again  that  which  is  to  be  removed, 
which  are  so  many  manifestations  of  the  metabolic  and  plastic  properties 
already  spoken  of,  are  performed  beyond  the  blood-vessels.    It  is  plain,  also, 
that  a  tissue,  though  devoid  of  vessels,  and  the  elements  of  a  vascular  tissue, 
though  pUced  at  an  appreciable  distance  from  the  vessels,  may  still  be  or- 
ganized and  living  structures,  and  within  the  dominion  of  the  nutritive  pro- 
cess.   How  far  the  sphere  of  nutrition  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  limited,  is  a 
question  that  still  needs  further  investigation  ;  in  the  cuticle,  for  example, 
and  its  appendages,  the  nails  and  hairs,  which  are  placed  on  the  surface  of 
the  body,  we  must  suppose  that  the  old  and  dry  part,  which  is  about  to  be 
thrown  off  or  worn  away,  has  passed  out  of  the  limits  of  nutritive  influence  ; 
but  to  what  distance  beyond  the  vascular  surface  of  the  skin  the  province  of 
nutrition  extends,  has  not  been  determined. 

Regeneration, — When  part  of  a  texture  has  been  lost  or  re-  Regenera- 
moved,  the  loss  may  be  repaired  by  regeneration  of  a  new  por- 
tion  of  tissue  of  the  same  kind ;  but  the  extent  to  which  this 
restoration  is  possible  is  very  different  in  different  textures. 
Thus,  in  muscle,  a  breach  of  continuity  may  be  repaired  by  a  Differences 
new  growth  of  cellular  tissue ;  but  the  lost  muscular  sub-  {|*gj^*^'*"* 
^ance  is  not  restored.     Regeneration  occurs  in  nerve,  but 
only  in  a  very  limited  degree :  in  bone  it  takes  place  much 
more  readily  and  extensively,   and  still  more  so  in  fibrous 
and  cellular  tissue.    The  special  circumstances  of  the  regenera- 
tive process  in  each  tissue  will  be  considered  hereafter ;  but  we 
maj  here  state  generally,  that,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  reproduction 
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of  a  texture  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  its  original  forma- 
tion ;  lymph  or  fibrin  derived  from  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  de- 
posited as  blastema,  and  in  this  the  elements  of  the  tissue  appear 
in  the  way  already  described. 

In  experimental  inquiries  respecting  regeneration,  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  extent  to  which  reparation  is  possible,  as 
well  as  the  readiness  with  which  it  occurs,  is  much  greater  in 
many  of  the  lower  animals  than  in  man.  In  newts,  and  some 
other  cold-blooded  vertebrata,  indeed,  (not  to  mention  still  more 
wonderful  instances  of  regeneration  in  animals  lower  in  the  scale,) 
an  entire  organ,  a  limb,  for  example,  is  readily  restored,  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts,  and  perfect  in  all  its  tissues. 

In  concluding  what  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  in  the  foregoing  pages 
to  state  respecting  the  development  of  the  textures,  we  may  remark,  that, 
besides  what  is  due  to  its  intrinsic  importance,  the  study  of  this  subject  de- 
rives great  additional  interest  from  the  aid  it  promises  to  afford  in  its  appli- 
cation to  pathological  inquiries.  Researches  which  have  been  made  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  which  are  still  zealously  carried  on,  tend  to  show  that 
the  structures  which  constitute  morbid  growths  are  formed  by  a  process  ana- 
logous to  that  by  which  the  natural  or  sound  tissues  are  developed  :  some 
of  these  morbid  productions,  indeed,  are  in  no  way  to  be  distinguished  from 
cellular,  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  other  natural  structures,  and  have,  doubt- 
less, a  similar  mode  of  origin  ;  others,  again,  as  far  as  yet  appears,  are  pecu- 
liar in  structure  and  composition,  but  still  their  production  is  with  much 
probability  to  be  referred  to  the  same  general  process.  The  prosecution  of 
this  subject,  however,  does  not  fiill  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 
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The  most  striking  external  character  of  the  blood  is  its  well-  Blood,  iu 
known  colour,  which  is  florid  red  in  the  arteries,  but  of  a  dark  p^^es. 
purple  or  modena  tint  in  the  veins.    It  is  a  somewhat  clammy 
and  consistent  liquid,  a  little  heavier  than  water,  its  specific 
graritj  being  1052  to  1057 ;  it  has  a  saltish  taste  and  a  peculiar 
feint  odour. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  blood  appears  homogeneous ;  but  when  Consists  of 
examined  with  the  microscope,  either  while  within  the  minute  ^^etf 
vessels,  or  wben  spread  out  into  a  thin  layer  upon  a  piece  of  glass, 
it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  transparent  colourless  fluid,  named  the 
"  lymph  of  the  blood,''  "  liquor  sanguinis,"*'  or  "  plasma,''  and 
minute  solid  particles  or  corpuscles  immersed  in  it.  These' 
corpuscles  are  of  two  kinds,  the  red,  and  the  colourless:  the 
former  are  by  far  the  most  abundant,  and  have  been  long  known 
as  "  the  red  particles,"  or  "  globules,"  of  the  blood ;  the 
"  colourless,"  or  "  pale  corpuscles,"  on  the  other  hand,  being 
fewer  in  number,  and  less  conspicuous,  have  only  within  the 
last  few  years  been  generally  recognized  by  microscopic  ob- 
serrers.  When  blood  is  drawn  from  the  vessels,  the  liquor  Change  on 
sanguinis  separates  into  two  parts ; — into  fibrin,  which  becomes  J^^, 
solid,  and  a  pale  yellowish  liquid  named  serum.  The  fibrin 
in  solidifying  involves  the  corpuscles  and  forms  a  red  con- 
sistent mass,  named  the  clot  or  crassamentum  of  the  blood, 
from  which  the  serum  gradually  separates.  The  relation 
between  the  above-mentioned  constituents  of  the  blood  in  the 
liquid  and  the  coagulated  states  may  be  represented  by  the  sub- 
joined scheme : 

i Corpuscles    .       .       .  . 
/Fibrin.  .    J^***  X 
) 
Liquor  saoguinis  I  >  Coagulated  blood. 

V  Serum .      .       .  / 
Red  corpuscles. — These  are  not  spherical,  as  the  name    glo-  ^^^'Jr* 
bules,"  by  which  they  have  been  so  generally  designated,  would  figure  and 

sixe  in  man. 
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seem  to  imply,  but  flattened  or  disk-shaped.    Those  of  the  hu- 
man blood  (fig.  16',\^)  have  a  nearly  circular  outline,  like  a  piece 
Fi   16'  •  ^^^^     them  also  present  a 

shallow  cup-like  depression  or  dimple  on 
/g\      ^        both  surfaces ;  their  usual  figure  is,  there- 
^      /     ^  ,      fore,  that  of  biconcave  disks.  Their  mag- 
Q     ®        nitude  differs  somewhat  even  in  the  same 
drop  of  blood,  and  it  has  been  variously 
assigned  by  authors ;  but  the  prevalent  size  may  be  stated  at 
from  — ^th  to  -;r— th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  that  in  thickness. 
Figure  and      In  mammiferous  animals  generally  the  red  corpuscles  are 
wMinani-  g^aped  as  in  man,  except  in  the  camel  tribe,  in  which  they 
have  an  elliptical  outline.    In  birds,  reptiles,  and  most  fishes, 
they  are  oval  disks  with  a  central  elevation  on  both  surfaces, 
(fig.  17',  from  the  firog,)  the  height  and  extent  of  which,  as  well 

as  the  proportionate  length 
Fig.  ir.t  and  breadth  of  the  oval, 

vary  in  different  instances, 
so  that  in  some  osseous 
fishes  the  elliptical  form 
is  almost  shortened  into  a 
circle.    The  blood-disks 
of  the  lamprey  and  other 
cyclostomatous  fishes,  are 
circular  and  biconcave ;  thus  in  figure  exactly  resembling  those 
of  man.    The  blood  corpuscles  of  invertebrata,  though  they 
want  the  red  colour,  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  flattened  or  disk- 
shaped  ;  being  in  some  cases  circular,  in  others  oblong,  as  in  the 
larvffi  of  aquatic  insects.    Sometimes  they  appear  granulated  on 
the  surface  like  a  raspberry,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  some 
alteration  occurring  in  them. 

The  size  of  the  corpuscles  differs  greatly  in  different  kinds  of 
animals ;  it  is  greater  in  birds  than  in  mammalia,  and  largest  of 

*  Red  corpuscles  of  human  blood,  magnified  about  five  hundred  diame- 
ters (Wagner).  1,  shows  depression  on  the  surface.  2.  A  corpuscle  seen 
edgeways.    3.  Red  corpuscles  altered  by  exposure. 

t  Blood  corpuscles  of  the  frog,  magnified  about  five  hundred  diameters. 
1,  shows  their  broad  surface.  2.  One  seen  edge- ways.  3,  shows  the  effect 
of  weak  acetic  acid  ;  the  nucleus  has  become  distinct.  4.  A  colourless  or 
lymph  corpuscle  (from  Wagner.) 
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all  in  the  naked  amphibia.  They  are  for  the  most  part  smaller  Varieties 
in  quadrupeds  than  in  man ;  in  the  elephant,  however,  they 
are  larger,  being  T^^th  of  an  inch,  which  is  the  largest  size 
jet  observed  in  the  blood  corpuscles  of  any  mammiferous  animal : 
the  goat  was  long  supposed  to  have  the  smallest,  viz.  about 
^^th  of  an  inch ;  but  Mr.  Gulliver  has  found  that  they  are 
much  smaller  in  the  Napu  musk-deer,  being  less  than  fr^^th 
of  an  inch  in  that  animal.  In  birds  they  do  not  vary  in  size  so 
much :  from  Mr.  Gulliver's  very  elaborate  tables  of  measure- 
ment it  appears  that  they  range  in  length  from  about  Y75^th  to 
j~jth  of  an  inch;  he  states  that  their  breadth  is  usually  a 
little  more  than  half  the  length,  and  their  thickness  about  a 
third  of  the  breadth,  or  rather  more.  He  found  a  remarkable 
exception  in  the  corpuscles  of  the  snowy  owl,  which  measure 
Yj^th  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  only  about  a  third  of 
this  in  breadth.  In  scaly  reptiles  they  are  from  y^Vo^^  *® 
Yj^th  in  length ;  in  the  naked  amphibia  they  are  much  larger : 
thus,  in  the  frog  they  are  j^^th  of  an  inch  long,  and  jy^-^th 
broad ;  in  the  salamander  they  are  larger  still ;  but  the  largest 
yet  known  in  any  animal  are  those  of  the  proteus,  which 
are  upwards  of  ^^th  of  an  inch  in  length :  the  siren,  which 
is  so  mucb  allied  to  the  proteus  in  other  respects,  agrees  with 
it  also  in  the  very  large  size  of  its  blood  corpuscles  ;  they  mea- 
sure —-^th  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  g^th  in  breadth.  In  the 
skate  and  shark  tribe  the  corpuscles  resemble  those  of  the  frog, 
in  other  fishes  they  are  smaller. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  size  of 
the  blood  corpuscles  in  animals  generally  is  not  proportionate  to 
the  size  of  the  body ;  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Gulliver  remarks, 
that,  if  we  compare  the  measurements  made  from  a  great 
number  of  different  species  of  the  same  order^  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  a  closer  connexion  between  the  size  of  the  animal 
and  that  of  its  blood  corpuscles  than  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed and  he  has  pointed  out  at  least  one  example  of  a  very 
natural  group  of  quadrupeds,  the  ruminants,  in  which  there  is  a 
gradation  of  the  size  of  the  corpuscles  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
body. 

Structure. — The  large  corpuscles  of  the  frog  and  salamander  fjj™^^^^ 
can  be  easily  shown  to  consist  of  a  thin,  transparent,  vesicular  puscles 
tnvelopcy  enclosing  an  apparently  solid  oval  nucleus  in  the  ^^^^anJ 

e  2  fiidies. 
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centre,  with  a  quantity  of  softer  red^coloured  matter  disposed 
round  the  nucleus  and  filling  up  the  space  between  it  and  the 
envelope.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  weak  acetic  acid, 
(fig.  IT,*)  the  colouring  matter  is  speedily  extracted,  and  the 
nucleus  becomes  distinct,  whilst  the  delicate  envelope  is  ren- 
dered so  faint  as  to  be  scarcely  visible ;  but  its  presence  may  be 
still  made  obvious  by  adding  solution  of  iodine,  which  ^ves 
it  colour  and  opacity.  If  strong  acid  be  used,  the  envelope 
will  at  length  be  dissolved  entirely.  Pure  water  extracts  the 
colour  and  distends  the  vesicle  by  imbibition,  altering  its  shape 
from  oval  to  round,  and  making  the  nucleus  more  conspicuous. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  re-agents  sometimes  cause 
the  envelope  to  burst ;  the  nucleus  then  escapes,  and  the  structure 
of  the  corpuscle  is  demonstrated  still  more  plainly.  These 
effects  are  caused  by  the  thinner  exterior  fluid  passing  through, 
by  endosmosis,  to  the  thicker  matter  within  the  vesicle;  and  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  effect  may  be  produced  by  immersing  the  cor- 
puscles in  a  fluid  of  a  sufl&ciently  high  degree  of  concentration, 
so  as  to  cause  the  predominant  current  to  pass  from  within 
outwards.  Accordingly,  on  using  a  strong  solution  of  salt  or  of 
sugar,  the  vesicles  will  shrink  and  become  thinner;  and,  no 
doubt,  the  variations  in  plumpness  which  the  corpuscles  often 
naturally  present  are  owing  to  differences  in  the  degree  of 
concentration  of  the  surrounding  liquid.  The  nucleus  (fig. 
17V)  is  rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  corpus- 
cles; it  appears,  especially  after  being  exposed  to  the  action 
of  vinegar,  to  be  composed  of  tolerably  large  granules,  and, 
when  so  treated  at  least,  it  is  quite  free  from  colour.  The 
envelope  appears  as  an  exceedingly  fine,  homogeneous,  and 
pellucid  membrane.  The  coloured  content  of  the  corpuscle  is 
a  pale  red  matter,  very  faintly  granular ;  it  surrounds  the  nu- 
cleus, .and  occupies  the  space  between  it  and  the  vesicular  en- 
velope. The  envelope  and  red  matter  are  obviously  of  a  soft 
and  yielding  nature,  for  the  corpuscles  alter  their  shape  on  the 
slightest  pressure,  as  is  beautifully  seen  while  they  move  within 
the  vessels ;  they  are  also  elastic,  for  they  readily  recover  their 
original  form  again.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  blood 
corpuscles  when  viewed  singly  appear  very  faintly  coloured,  and 
it  is  only  when  collected  in  considerable  quantity  that  they  pro- 
duce a  strong  deep  red. 
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A  structure  consisting  of  envelope,  nucleus,  and  red  matter,  Difierenee 
as  shown  in  the  laige  blood-disks  of  amphibia,  may  be  demon-  IH^^^i^^ 
strated  in  many  other  instances,  and  by  analogy  has  been  infer- 
red to  exist  in  all,  man  not  excepted.  But  the  existence  of  a 
nucleus  in  the  blood  corpuscles  of  man  and  mammalia  is,  at 
best,  extremely  doubtful ;  and  few  inquirers  have  been  able  to 
satisfy  themselves  of  it  by  actual  observation.  Hewson  and 
Miiller,  it  is  true,  believed  that  they  had  actually  seen  the 
nucleus  in  the  human  blood-disk,  and  that  they  could  demon- 
strate its  existence  by  the  action  of  water  (Hewson),  or  acetic 
add  (Miiller)  ;  but,  although  the  human  corpuscle  changes  its 
figure  and  loses  its  colour  when  exposed  to  these  agents,  and 
although  its  pellucid  vesicular  envelope,  and  the  pale,  red,  soft 
substance  contained  within,  can  be  readily  shown,  yet  some  of 
the  most  careful  observers  who  have  recently  inquired  into  the 
subject,  and  among  them  Mr.  Gulliver,  with  whom  my  own 
observations  would  lead  me  to  concur,  profess  not  to  have  been 
able  to  discover  a  nucleus  by  any  mode  of  examination  they 
could  devise;  others  deny  its  general  existence  in  the  human 
blood  corpuscles,  but  believe  it  is  present  in  a  few  of  them. 

The  human  blood  corpuscles,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lower  Alteration 
aniroale,  often  present  deviations  from  the  natural  shape,  which  Jj^*^ 
are  most  probably  due  to  causes  acting  after  the  blood  has  been 
dmwn  from  the  vessels.  Thus,  it  is  not  unusual  for  many  of 
them  to  appear  indented  or  jagged  at  the  margin,  when  ex- 
posed under  the  microscope  (fig.  16','),  and  the  number  of 
corpuscles  so  altered  often  appears  to  increase  during  the  time  of 
observation.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common  change  ;  but 
they  may  become  distorted  in  various  other  ways,  and  corru- 
gated on  the  surface;  not  unfrequently  one  of  their  concave 
sides  is  bent  out,  and  they  acquire  a  cup-like  figure.  It  is  even 
a  question  with  some  observers,  whether  the  biconcave  figure 
which  the  corpuscles  generally  present  may  not  be  due  to  a  dis- 
tention of  the  circumferential  part  of  an  originally  flat  disk. 
Mr.  Gulliver  made  the  curious  discovery,  that  the  corpuscles  of 
the  Mexican  deer  and  some  allied  species  present  very  singular 
forms,  probably  in  consequence  of  exposure ;  the  figures  they 
assume  are  various,  but  most  of  them  become  lengthened  and 
pointed  at  the  ends,  and  then  often  slightly  bent,  not  unlike 
caraway  seeds. 
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Aggregflr 
tion  into 
rolls. 


Pale  cor- 
puscles. 


Plasma,  its 
properties. 


The  red  disks,  when  drawn  from  the  vessels,  have  a  singular 
tendency  to  run  together,  and  to  cohere  by  their  broad  surfaces, 
so  as  to  form  by  their  aggregation  cylindrical  columns,  like  piles 
or  rouleaus  of  money,  and  the  rolls  or  piles  themselves  join  toge- 
ther into  an  irregular  network  (fig.  18').  In  a  few  moments 
afler  this  has  taken  place,  a  heaving 
or  slowly  oscillating  motion  is  ob- 
servable in  the  mass,  and  the  rolls 
may  then  become  broken  up,  and  the 
corpuscles  more  or  less  completely 
disjoined  (Jones),  Generally  the  cot- 
puscles  separate  on  a  slight  impulse, 
and  they  may  then  unite  again.  The 
nature  of  the  attraction  exerted  be- 
tween the  corpuscles  is  doubtful ;  but  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  phenomenon  will  take  place  in  blood  that  has  stood 
for  some  hours  after  it  has  been  drawn,  and  also  when  the  glo- 
bules are  immersed  in  serum  in  place  of  liquor  sanguinis. 

Pale  or  colourless  Corpuscles  (fig.  19'). — These  are  com- 
Fig.  19'.t  paratively  few  in  number,  of  a  rounded  and  slightly 
flattened  figure,  rather  larger  in  man  and  mammalia 
than  the  red  disks,  and  varying  much  less  than  the 
latter  in  size  and  aspect  in  different  animals.  They 
are  destitute  of  colour,  finely  granulated  on  the  sur- 
fece,  and  specifically  lighter  than  the  red  corpuscles.  Water 
has  little  eflTect  on  them  ;  acetic  acid  brings  speedily  into  view  a 
nucleus,  consisting  sometimes  of  one,  but  more  commonly  of  two 
or  three,  rarely  four,  large  clear  granules  (fig.  19',*'^)  ;  a  deli- 
cate envelope  at  the  same  time  comes  into  view,  which  becomes 
distended  so  as  to  augment  the  size  of  the  globule,  and  is  even- 
tually dissolved,  the  nucleus  remaining. 

Liquor  Sanguinis^  or  Plasma, — This  is  the  pale  clear  fluid 
in  which  the  corpuscles  are  naturally  immersed.  Its  great  cha- 
racter is  its  strong  tendency  to  coagulate  when  the  blood  is  with- 
drawn from  the  circulating  current,  and  on  this  account  it  is  difl5- 
cult  to  procure  it  free  from  the  corpuscles.  Nevertheless,  by  filter- 


*  Red  corpuscles  collected  into  rolls  (after  Henle). 

t  Pale  corpuscles  of  human  blood,  raamified  about  five  hundred  diame- 
ters. 1.  Natural  aspect.  2  and  3.  Acted  on  by  weak  acetic  acid,  which 
brings  into  view  the  single  or  composite  nucleus. 
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iDg  ihe  slowly  coagulable  blood  of  the  frog,  as  was  first  practised  How  tepa- 
bjMuller,  tbe  large  corpuscles  are  retained  by  the  filter,  while  the 
liquor  sanguinis  comes  through  in  perfectly  clear  and  colourless 
drops,  which,  while  yet  clinging  to  the  funnel,  or  after  they 
bare  &llen  into  the  recipient,  separate  into  a  pellucid  glassy 
film  of  fibrin,  and  an  equally  transparent  diffluent  serum. 
When  human  blood  is  drawn  in  inflammatory  diseases,  as  well 
as  in  some  other  conditions  of  the  system,  the  red  particles 
separate  from  the  liquor  sanguinis  before  coagulation,  and  leave 
the  upper  part  of  the  liquid  clear.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
plasma  is  still  mixed  with  the  pale  corpuscles,  which,  being 
light,  accumulate  at  the  top.  On  coagulation  taking  place  in 
these  circumstances,  the  upper  part  of  the  clot  remains  free  from 
redness,  and  forms  the  well-known  buffy  coat^^  so  apt  to  ap- 
pear in  inflammatory  blood.  Now,  in  such  cases,  a  portion  of 
the  dear  liquor  may  be  taken  up  with  a  spoon,  and  allowed  to 
separate  by  coagulation  into  its  fibrin  and  serum,  so  as  to 
demonstrate  its  nature.  Dr.  A.  Buchanan  has  pointed  out 
another  method  of  separating  the  liquor  sanguinis  from  the  red 
corpuscles,  which  I  have  repeatedly  tried  with  success  :  it  con- 
sists in  mixing  fresh-drawn  blood  with  six  or  eight  times  its 
bulk  of  serum,  and  filtering  through  blotting  paper ;  the  admix- 
ture of  serum  delays  coagulation,  and  a  great  part  of  the  liquor 
sanguinis,  of  course  diluted,  passes  through  the  filter,  and  sub- 
sequently coagulates. 

Coagulated  plasma,  whether  obtained  from  buflTy  blood,  or  Microscopic 
exuded  on  inflamed  surfaces,  presents,  under  the  microscope,  a 
multitude  of  fine  filaments  confusedly  interwoven,  as  in  a  piece 
of  felt ;  but  these  are  more  or  less  obscured  by  the  intermixture 
of  corpuscles  and  fine  granules,  the  former  having  all  the  charac- 
ters of  the  pale  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  The  filaments  are  no 
doubt  formed  by  the  fibrin,  as  it  solidifies  in  the  coagulation  of 
the  L'quor  sanguinis. 

Blood  may  be  freed  from  fibrin  by  stirring  it  with  a  bundle 
of  twigs,  which  entangle  the  fibrin  as  it  concretes. 
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Phenomena  In  explaining  the  constitution  of  the  plasma,  we  have  been 
tion^^^*  obliged  SO  far  to  anticipate  the  account  of  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood.  The  following  are  the  phenomena  which  usher 
in  and  which  accompany  this  remarkable  change.  Immedi- 
ately after  it  is  drawn,  the  blood  emits  a  sort  of  exhala- 
tion, the  halitus,*^  haying  a  faint  smell ;  in  about  three  or 
four  minutes  a  film  appears  on  the  surface,  quickly  spreading 
from  the  circumference  to  the  middle ;  a  minute  or  two  later 
the  part  of  the  blood  in  contact  with  the  inside  of  the  vessel 
becomes  solid,  then  speedily  the  whole  mass ;  so  that,  in 
about  eight  or  nine  minutes  after  being  drawn,  the  blood  is 
completely  gelatinized.  At  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  or 
it  may  be  much  later,  the  jelly-like  mass  begins  to  shrink  away 
from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  the  serum  to  exude  from  it. 
The  clot  continues  to  contract,  and  the  serum  to  escape,  for  se- 
veral hours,  the  quickness  and  extent  of  the  process  varying 
exceedingly  in  different  cases ;  and,  if  the  serum  be  poured  oflT, 
more  will  usually  continue  to  drain  slowly  from  the  clot  for  two 
or  three  days. 

Nature  of  The  nature  of  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  coagula- 
change.  ^j^^^  ^j^^  blood  has  been  already  spoken  of ;  it  is  essentially 
owing  to  the  coagulation  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  the  fibrin  of 
that  liquid  separating  in  form  of  a  solid  mass,  which  involves 
the  corpuscles,  but  allows  the  serum  to  escape  from  it  in  greater 
or  less  quantity.  But  although  the  solidification  of  the  fibrin, 
and  formation  of  a  red  clot,  would  undoubtedly  take  place 
independently  of  any  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  corpuscles, 
still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  red  disks 
are  not  altogether  passive  while  coagulation  goes  on  ;  for  they 
run  together  into  rolls,  as  already  described,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  their  doing  so  with  greater  or  with  less  promptitude 
materially  afiects  the  result  of  the  coagulating  process.  Thus, 
Buffjrcoat.  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that,  as  H.  Nasse  has 
pointed  out,  one  of  the  causes,  and  in  inflammatory  blood  pro- 
bably the  chief  cause,  of  the  production  of  the  buffy  coat,  is  an 
exaltation  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  red  disks  to  run  toge- 
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ther,  whereby,  being  more  promptly  and  more  closely  aggregated 
into  compact  masses,  they  more  speedily  subside  through  the 
liquid  plasma,  leaving  the  upper  part  of  it  colourless  by  the 
time  coagulation  sets  in  ;  and  Mr.  Jones  has  drawn  attention  to 
another  inOnential  circumstance  derived  from  the  same  source, 
namely,  the  more  rapid  and  close  contraction  of  the  network,  or 
spongework,  as  he  terms  it,  into  which  the  little  rolls  of  cor- 
puscles unite,  and  the  consequent  expulsion  of  great  part  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis  from  its  meshes  before  the  fibrin  solidifies,  the 
mass  of  aggregated  corpuscles  naturally  tending  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  vessel,  whilst  the  expressed  plasma,  being  lighter,  accumu- 
lates at  the  top.  Of  course,  it  is  not  meant  to  deny  that  more 
tardy  coagulation  of  the  blood  would  produce  the  same  result  as 
more  speedy  aggregation  of  the  corpuscles ;  it  is  well  known, 
indeed,  that  blood  may  be  made  to  show  the  buffy  coat  by  de- 
kying  its  coagulation,  but  buffed  inflammatory  blood  is  not  always 
dow  in  coagulating. 

Various  causes  accelerate,  retard,  or  entirely  prevent  the  Circum- 
coagulation  of  the  blood  ;  of  these,  it  will  here  suffice  to  indi-  J^^^  ^ 
cate  the  more  important  and  best  ascertained.  agidation. 

1.  Temperature. — Cold  delays,  and  at  or  below  40  degrees  Tempera- 
Fahr.  prevents,  coagulation;    but  even  frozen  blood,  when 
thawed  and  heated  again,  will  coagulate.    Moderate  elevation 

of  temperature  above  that  of  the  body  promotes  coagulation. 

2.  Coagulation  is  accelerated  by  free  exposure  of  the  blood.  Exposure, 
even  in  vacuoy  but  especially  by  exposure  to  air  and  various 

other  gases ;  also,  but  in  a  less  degree,  by  contact  with  foreign 
bodies  generally.  On  the  other  hand,  the  maintenance  of  its 
fluidity  is  favoured  by  exclusion  of  air,  and  by  contact  with  the 
natural  tissues  of  the  body^  so  long  at  least  as  these  retain  their 
usual  vital  and  physical  properties. 

S.  Cessation  of  the  blood^s  motion  within  the  body  favours  Motion  or 
coagulation,  probably  by  arresting  those  perpetual  changes  of 
materia],  both  destructive  and  renovative,  to  which  it  is  natu- 
rally subject  in  its  rapid  course  through  the  system.  Agitation 
of  exposed  blood,  even  in  vacuo,  accelerates  coagulation,  most 
probably  by  increasing  its  exposure. 

4.  Water,  in  a  proportion  not  exceeding  twice  the  bulk  of  Addition  of 
the  blood,  hastens  coagulation  ;  a  larger  quantity  retards  it. 
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Blood  also  coaguktes  more  speedily  when  the  serum  is  of  low 
specific  gravity,  indicative  of  much  water  in  proportion  to  the 
saline  ingredients. 

Salts,  and  5.  Almost  every  substance  that  has  been  tried,  except  caus- 
BtoQcer^  tic  potash  and  soda,  when  added  to  the  blood  in  minute  pro- 
portion^  hastens  its  coagulation  ;  although  many  of  the  same 
substances,  when  mixed  with  it  in  somewhat  larger  quantity, 
have  an  opposite  effect.  The  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  earths, 
added  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  and  upwards, 
retard,  and,  when  above  a  certain  quantity,  suspend  or  prevent 
coagulation ;  but,  though  the  process  be  thus  suspended,  it 
speedily  ensues  on  diluting  the  mixture  with  water.  The  caus- 
tic alkalies  permanently  destroy  the  coagulability  of  the  blood. 
Acids  delay  or  prevent  coagulation.  Opium,  belladonna,  and 
many  other  medicinal  agents  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are 
said  to  have  a  similar  effect ;  but  the  statements  of  experi- 
menters by  no  means  entirely  agree  respecting  them. 
Conditionof  6.  Certain  states  of  the  system. — Faintness  occasioned  by 
the  system,  j^gg  ^JqqJ  favours  coagulation  ;  states  of  excitement  are  said 
to  have,  though  not  invariably,  the  opposite  effect.  Impeded 
aeration  of  the  blood  in  disease,  or  in  suffocative  modes  of 
death,  makes  it  slow  to  coagulate.  So  also  in  cold-blooded 
animals,  with  slow  circulation  and  low  respiration,  the  blood 
coagulates  less  rapidly  than  in  the  warm-blooded  ;  and,  among 
the  latter,  the  tendency  of  the  blood  to  coagulate  is  strongest 
in  birds,  which  have  the  greatest  amount  of  respiration  and 
highest  temperature. 
Differs  in  7.  Coagulation  commences  earlier,  and  is  sooner  completed, 
™™      in  arterial,  than  in  venous  blood.    Dr.  Nasse  finds  that  woman's 

Tenons. 

In  the       blood  begins  to  coagulate  nearly  two  minutes  sooner  than  that  of 
the  male  sex. 

Proportion      In  general,  when  blood  coagulates  quickly,  the  clot  is  more 
of  clot  and  \y^\i^j  ^nd  less  firm,  and  the  serum  is  less  effectually  expressed 
from  it ;  and  causes  which  affect  the  rapidity  of  coagulation 
will  also  occasion  differences  in  the  proportion  of  the  moist 
clot  to  the  exuded  serum. 

There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  evolution  of  heat  or  of 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  from  blood  during  its  coagulation, 
which  some  have  supposed  to  occur. 


serum. 
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CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION   OF  THE  BLOOD. 

The  blood  is  sligbtly  alkaline;  it  has  been  found  that  a 
drachm  of  blood  is  capable  of  saturating  rather  more  than  a  drop 
of  vinegar.  Carbonic  acid,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  it  in  proportions  which  differ  in  arterial  and  venous 
blood,  and  which  will  be  subsequently  given.  On  being  evapo- 
rated, 1000  parts  of  blood  yield,  on  an  average,  about  790  of 
water,  and  210  of  solid  residue. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  analysis  that  blood  has  the  same 
ultimate  composition  as  flesh ;  an  observation  which  is  obvi- 
ously of  great  interest  in  reference  to  the  oflSce  performed  by 
the  blood  in  nutrition.  A  comparative  examination  of  dried 
ox-blood  and  dried  flesh  (beef),  by  Playfeir  and  Boeckmann, 
gave  the  following  mean  result : 

FUih.  Blood. 

Carbon   51-86  61-96 

Hydrogen  758  7-25 

Nitrogen   16-03  1507 

Oxygen   21-30  21-30 

Ashes   4-23  4-42 

Deducting  the  ashes,  or  inorganic  matter,  the  composition  of 
the  organic  part  is  such  as  corresponds  with  the  formula  €43, 

Red  Corpuscles. — These  consist,  as  already  stated,  of  enve-  Chemical 
lope,  red  contents,  and,  in  many  animals,  a  nucleus.  The  ofreddi^^ 
nucleus  is,  by  some  writers,  considered  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
fibrin;  but  othera  have  likened  it  to  coagulated  albumen,  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  withstands  the  action  of  acetic  acid. 
The  envelope  approaches  most  to  fibrin  in  its  characters.  The 
included  red  matter  consists  of  two  substances, — one  named 
globulin^  of  itself  colourless,  and  very  nearly  allied  to  albumen 
in  its  nature  ;  the  other,  a  colouring  principle  named  hamalin^ 
or  hamatostn,  which  imparts  redness  to  the  first.  These  may 
he  separated  by  the  following  process. 
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Blood  deprived  of  fibrin  by  stirring  is  mixed  with  at  least  four  times  its 
bulk  of  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  thrown  on  a  filter  ;  a  few 
of  the  corpuscles  pass  through  with  the  liquid,  but  the  greater  part  remain 
on  the  filter  in  form  of  a  moist  red  mass,  named  the  cruor.  This  is  boiled 
with  alcohol  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  hsematin  is  thereby 
dissolved,  while  the  colourless  globulin  remains  behind  in  combination  with 
part  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  then  added  to  the 
acid  solution  of  haematin  while  it  is  yet  hot,  to  remove  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and,  after  being  cleared  by  filtration  from  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  a  little 
globulin  which  is  precipitated,  the  liquor  is  evaporated  to  a  twelfth  of  its 
bulk ;  it  then  deposits  the  hssmatin  in  form  of  a  dark  brown  or  almost 
black  powder,  from  which  a  minute  proportion  of  fat  may  be  extracted  by 
means  of  ether. 

Uiematin.  Homaiin^  as  obtained  by  the  above  process,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  but  it  readily  dissolves  in  any  of 
these  liquids  after  being  mixed  with  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia, 
forming  deep  red  solutions.  It  dissolves  also  in  alcohol,  to 
which  an  acid  has  been  added,  but  its  acid  combinations  are  in- 
soluble in  water.  When  burned,  it  yields  nearly  ten  per  cent, 
of  peroxide  of  iron,  representing  near  seven  per  cent,  of  iron.. 
According  to  Mulder,  it  is  composed  of  carbon  65*84,  hydrogen 
5*37,  nitrogen  10*40,  oxygen  11 '75,  and  iron  6*64;  or  C44, 
N3,  Oe,  Fe. 

Iron  of  the  Chemists  have  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  condition  in  which  iron  exists 
blood.  haematin  :  some  have  supposed  that  the  metal  enters  into  the  formation 

of  the  organic  compound,  and  holds  the  same  rank  in  its  constitution  as  the 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  other  constituents ;  but  others  conceive  that  it  is  in 
the  state  of  oxide  or  salt,  and,  as  such,  combined  or  mixed  with  the  organic 
matter,  in  a  similar  manner,  perhaps,  as  oxides  and  salts  may  be  combined 
with  albumen.  An  experiment  of  Scherer  seems  conclusive  against  the  for- 
mer view,  and  shows  that  the  iron,  though  a  constant  ingredient  in  the  red 
corpuscle,  is  not  an  essential  constituent  of  the  haematin.  By  treating 
cnior  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  chemist  named  succeeded  in  entirely  separat- 
ing the  iron  fi-om  it,  and  after  this  it  nevertheless  imparted  an  intensely 
red  colour  to  alcohol.  This  fact  also  proves  that  the  red  colour  of  the  blood 
is  not  due  to  iron,  as  some  have  believed. 

Globulin.  Globulin. — When  the  haematin  has  been  extracted  from  the 
blood  corpuscles  by  the  foregoing  method,  the  globulin  remains 
in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  protein  compound, 
agreeing  with  albumen  in  composition,  and  in  all  its  properties, 
except  the  two  following,  viz.  its  insolubility  in  serum,  that  is, 
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VD  a  saline  solution  which  holds  albumen  dissolved ;  and,  se- 
condly, its  coagulation,  by  heat,  in  form  of  a  granular  mass, 
different  in  aspect  from  coagulated  albumen.  Henl^  suggests 
that  both  peculiarities  may  be  due  to  the  circumstance,  that  the 
albuminous  matter  is  enclosed,  and,  in  some  degree,  protected, 
by  the  envelopes  of  the  corpuscles,  which  remain  after  extrac- 
tion of  the  hsematin ;  and  he  thinks  that  globulin  is  probably 
nothing  but  albumen  with  the  membranous  envelopes  (and  nu- 
clei, when  present,)  of  the  blood  particles.  Lecanu  and  Liebig 
consider  it  albumen. 

The  cruovy  or  matter  of  the  red  corpuscles,  which  consists  of  Craor. 
the  globulin  and  hsematin  together,  may  be  dissolved  in  water ; 
and  its  solution,  which  contains  the  envelopes  in  suspension, 
coagulates  by  a  heat  of  181  degrees.  Its  effects  with  re-agents, 
both  in  its  soluble  and  coagulated  state,  resemble  those  of  albu- 
men under  like  circumstances.  Berzelius  reckons  the  relative 
proportions  of  globulin  and  hsematin  as  94*5  of  the  former, 
and  5*5  of  the  latter.  The  corpuscles  are  supposed  also  to 
contain  a  solid  phosphuretted  fat  in  small  quantity,  but  its  pro- 
portion has  not  been  determined.  100  parts  of  dry  cruor  yield 
by  calcination  about  1*3  of  brown  alkaline  ashes,  which  consist 
of  carbonate  of  soda  with  traces  of  phosphate  0*3,  phosphate 
of  lime  O'l,  lime  0*2,  subphosphate  of  iron  0*1,  peroxide  of 
iron  0'5,  carbonic  acid  and  loss  0*1. 

The  red  corpuscles  form  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  organic 
matter  in  the  blood :  their  proportion  may  be  ascertained  by  puscles. 
filtering  beat  blood  mixed  with  solution  of  Glauber's  salt,  as 
already  mentioned  ;  or  by  weighing  the  dried  clot,  and  making 
allowance  for  the  fibrin  it  contains.  From  Lecanu's  determina- 
tions we  may  reckon  the  amount  of  the  corpuscles  as  about 
120  or  180  parts  in  1000  of  blood.  Simon  gives  a  lower 
estimate  ;  but,  apart  from  differences  due  to  the  methods  of 
determining  it,  the  quantity  is  really  subject  to  great  fluctua- 
tion. 

Denis  and  Lecanu  state  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  proportion  of  red  par- 
ticles is  greater  in  the  blood  of  the  male  sex  than  in  that  of  the  female, 
winist  the  proportion  of  albumen  is  about  the  same  in  both.  Lecanu  gives 
the  following  mean  result,  derived  from  numerous  analyses,  exhibiting  the 
proportioQ  of  crassamentum  and  water  in  the  blood  of  the  two  sexes.  No 


Differences 
in  amount 
of  crassa- 
mentum. 
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deduction  is  made  for  the  fibrin  ;  but,  considering  its  small  rdatire  quantity, 
any  possible  variation  in  it  cannot  materially  affect  the  general  conclusion. 

Male.  Female. 
Crassamentum,  from  115-8  to  148    .    .    .    68  3  to  129-9 
Water    ....    778    to  805    ...    790  to  853. 

He  found  the  following  differences  according  to  temperament : 

Male,  Female. 
Sanguine  temperament    .    .    .    136*4    .    .    .  126*1 
Lymphatic  temperament      .    .    116*6    .    .    .  117'3 

As  regards  age,  Denis  found  the  proportion  of  crassamentum  greatest  be- 
tween the  ages  of  30  and  40.  Sudden  loss  of  blood  rapidly  diminishes  the 
proportion  of  the  crassamentiun.  In  two  women,  who  had  suffered  from 
uterine  haemorrhage,  the  crassamentum  amounted  to  only  70  parts  in  1000. 
The  same  effect  may  be  observed  to  follow  ordinary  venesection.  In  a  per- 
son bled  three  times  in  one  day,  Lecanu  foimd  in  the  first-drawn  blood  139, 
and  in  the  last  only  76  parts  of  crassamentum  in  the  1000.  This  effect  may 
be  produced  very  suddenly  after  a  bleeding.  Prevost  and  Dimoas  bled 
a  cat  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  found  116  parts  of  crassamentum  in  1000, 
but,  in  blood  drawn  five  minutes  afterwards,  it  was  reduced  to  93.  The  sud- 
den loss  of  blood  probably  causes  a  rapid  absorption  of  serous  and  watery 
fluid  into  the  vessels,  and  thus  diminishes  the  relative  amount  of  the  red 
particles.  It  is  found  that  the  blood  of  warm-blooded  animals  is  richer  in 
crassamentum  than  that  of  the  cold-blooded  ;  and,  among  the  former,  the 
proportion  is  highest  in  the  class  of  birds. 

Fibrin  ;  Ltquor  Sanguinis. — The  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  as  already 
described,  separates  spontaneously  into  fibrin  and  serum.  The 
fibrin  may  be  obtained  by  stirring  the  blood  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  is  drawn,  or  by  washing  the  crassamentum  with  water,  to 
free  it  from  cruor.  Procured  in  either  of  these  ways,  the  fibrin 
contains  pale  corpuscles  and  a  small  portion  of  fat.  From  dried 
fibrin  of  healthy  human  blood,  Nasse  obtained  near  5  per  cent, 
its  propo^  of  fat,  and  still  more  from  the  fibrin  of  bufiy  blood.  The  pro- 
^^^^         portion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  does  not  exceed  2^  parts  in  1000; 

indeed,  according  to  the  greater  number  of  observers,  it  is  not 
more  than  2^.  As  a  general  rule,  the  quantity  is  somewhat 
greater  in  arterial  than  in  venous  blood,  and  it  is  increased  in 
certain  states  of  the  body,  especially  in  inflammatory  diseases 
and  in  pregnancy.  Nasse  thinks  that  the  whole  fibrin  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  processes  employed,  for  he 
believes  that  a  portion  remains  suspended  in  the  liquid  in  form 
of  minute  microscopic  scales  or  films. 
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Defiis  pointed  out,  that  fibrin  obtained  from  the  coagulum  of  venous  blood,  Effect  of 
if  quite  recent,  and  not  previously  much  exposed  to  the  air,  is  capable  of 
behig  slowly  dissolved  in  a  slightly-heated  solution  of  nitre.  Scherer  and 
Naase  have  confirmed  this  statement,  and  the  Utter  finds  that  fibrin  got  by 
{(tirring  may  also  be  dissolved  in  the  same  ^y,  provided  it  is  quite  fresh. 
On  the  other  hand,  nitre  does  not  dissolve  fibrin  of  arterial  blood,  nor  fibrin 
that  has  been  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  from  whatever  source  it  may 
be  derived ;  nor,  according  to  Scherer,  the  fibrin  of  the  huffy  coat.  The 
properties  of  pure  fibrin  have  been  already  described  (p.  xxii). 

Serum. — This  is  a  thin  and  usually  transparent  liquid,  of  a  Serom. 
pale  yellowish  hue  ;  its  specific  gravity  ranges  from  1025  to 
1030,  but  is  most  commonly  between  1027  and  10^  (Nasse). 
It  is  always  more  or  less  alkaline.  When  heated,  it  coagulates, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  albumen  it  contains ;  and, 
after  separation  of  the  albumen,  a  thin  saline  liquid  remains, 
sometimes  named  "  serosity.'"  The  following  ingredients  are 
found  in  the  serum. 

Albumen. — The  properties  of  this  substance  have  been  al-  Albumen, 
ready  stated  ;  its  quantity  may  be  determined  by  precipitating  it 
in  the  solid  form  by  means  of  heat  or  alcohol,  washing  with 
distilled  water,  drying,  and  weighing  the  mass.    Its  proportion 
is  about  80  in  1000  of  serum,  or  nearly  70  in  1000  of  blood. 

Casein, — minute  quantity  of  casein  was  detected  in  the  Casein, 
serum  of  ox's  blood  by  Gmelin  ;  it  has  also  been  found  in  human 
bloods 

Fatty  compounds. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  red  Fat. 
corpuscles  and  the  fibrin  yield  a  minute  quantity  of  fat ;  but  the 
greatest  part  of  the  fat  of  the  blood  remains  in  the  serum, 
partly  dissolved,  and  partly  difiTused  in  the  liquid.  It  may  be 
separated  by  gently  agitating  the  serum  with  about  a  third  of 
its  bulk  of  ether,  or  by  evaporating  the  serum  and  digesting  the 
dry  residue  in  ether,  or  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  turbid  milky 
aspect  which  serum  often  exhibits,  is  in  most  cases  due  to  a 
redundance  of  fat,  and  may  accordingly  be  removed  by  agitation 
with  ether. 

The  faXtj  matters  of  the  blood  are  of  various  kinds,  viz.  choUsterin,  serolin, 
sfid  the  ordinary  saponifiable  fats  of  ^e  body  {margarates  and  oleat€i)\  also, 
according  to  Berzelius  and  Lecanu,  a  pho$phuretted  fat,  similar  to  that  found 
io  the  brain.    Berzelius,  indeed,  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  blood  contains 
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every  variety  of  fat  tliat  is  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  Lecanu  could 
not  obtain  the  phosphuretted  fat  from  either  the  serum  or  the  fibrin,  and 
Berzelius  therefore  supposes  that  it  is  associated  with  the  red  corpuscles;  he 
also  states  that  the  fat  extracted  from  the  fibrin  is  different  from  ordinary 
fat.  The  properties  of  most  of  these  fatty  principles  have  been  already 
discussed  (page  xxxi).  The  usual  quantity  of  fat  of  all  kinds  in  1000  parts 
of  blood  is  stated  by  Lecanu  to  be  5*15,  by  Simon  2*3,  and  by  Nasse  2*0. 

Extractive  Extractive  matters. — When  the  serum  has  been  freed  from 
mattera.  albumen  by  coagulation,  and  from  fat  by  ether,  and  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  a  yellowish  or  brown  mass  remains,  consisting 
of  organic  matters  mixed  with  salts ;  the  former  belonging  prin- 
cipally to  the  ill-defined  class  of  substances  denominated  "  ex- 
tractive matters.^' 

To  examine  them,  Berzelius  directs  that  the  mass  should  be  first  treated 
with  anhydrous  alcohol ;  this  takes  up  a  substance  which  he  thinks  is  proba- 
bly derived  (by  decomposition  or  some  other  change)  from  the  albuminous 
ingredients  of  the  blood.  Next,  rectified  spirit  (of  '833  spec,  grav.)  is  to  be 
used,  which  dissolves  from  the  residue  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
and  lactate  of  soda,  together  with  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of  extractive 
OsmaMme.  ^^^a^^™  known  under  the  name  of  osmazome,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
already  given  (page  xxx).  The  residual  mass,  after  this,  contains  alkaline 
carbonates,  phosphates,  and  sulphates,  and  one  or  more  animal  substances, 
in  small  quantity.  Among  the  latter  may  be  noticed, — 1.  one  that  is  pre- 
cipitable  by  tannin,  and  which,  like  the  one  taken  up  by  the  pure  alcohol, 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  blood  :  2.  a 
remnant  of  coagulated  albumen,  which  has  been  kept  in  solution  by  free  or 
carbonated  alkali,  but  is  thrown  down  when  the  alkali  is  saturated  by  acetic 
acid.  Lecanu  found,  in  1000  parts  of  blood,  1*8  parts  of  extractive  soluble 
in  spirit,  and  1*6  of  extractive  soluble  in  water  only. 

Yellow  Colouring  principles. — A  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  colour- 

matter"*^  ing  principle,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  bile, 
has  been  found  by  various  chemists  in  the  blood  of  per- 
sons affected  with  jaundice,  and,  according  to  Lecanu  and 
Denis,  a  certain  amount  of  it  may  be  detected  even  in  healthy 
blood. 

Alleged  Sanson  extracted  a  blue  colouring  matter  from  buUocks^  blood ;  but  his 

blue  matter,  observation  seems  not  to  have  been  repeated  by  other  chemists.  He  diluted 
the  beat  blood  (red  particles  and  serum)  with  water,  precipitated  it  by 
acetate  of  lead,  and  boiled  the  dried  precipitate  in  alcohol,  which  deposited 
the  blue  matter  on  cooling. 
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Odoriferous  matters. — Denis  describes  three.    1.  One  com-  Three  kindi 
bined  with  iat^  and  of  a  garlick  smell.    2.  One  supposed  to  oub  matter, 
depend  on  a  volatile  oil,  'with  an  odour  said  to  be  of  peculiar 
character  in  each  species  of  animal,  and  to  be  heightened  by 
adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  blood.    3.  One  of  a  variable 
character,  derived  from  the  food. 

Urea. — This  substance,  which  accumulates  in  the  blood  of  Urea, 
animals  after  extirpation  of  the  kidneys  or  ligature  of  the  renal 
arteries,  as  well  as  in  certain  diseases,  has  been  found  in  very 
minute  quantity  in  the  healthy  blood  of  the  ox  and  of  the  calf, 
by  Maidiand  and  Simon. 

Salts. — 1.  Having  soda  and  potash  as  bases,  combined  with  Saltsw 
lactic,  carbonic,  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  iatty  acids.  Also 
chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  the  former  in  large  pro* 
portion.  2.  Lactate  of  ammonia.  3.  Salts  with  earthy  bases, 
viz.  lime  and  magnesia  with  phosphoric,  carbonic,  and  sulphuric 
acids. 

The  earthy  salts  are  for  the  most  part  associated  with  the  albumen,  but 
partly  with  the  crassamentum.  As  they  are  obtained  by  calcination,  it  has 
been  suspected  that  the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  may  be  in  part 
formed  by  oxidation  of  the  phosphorus  and  sulphur  of  the  protein  com- 
poands.  Nasse  found  in  1000  parts  of  blood  4  to  7  of  alkaline,  and  0*53  of 
earthy  salts. 

Gaseous  contents. —  In  a  well-exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-  Gases, 
pump,  blood  yields  carbonic  acid,  and,  according  to  Magnus, 
also  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases.  Carbonic  acid  may  also  be 
extracted  firom  it  by  exposing  it  for  some  time  to  a  stream  of 
hydrogen.  Chemists,  however,  are  by  no  means  all  satisfied 
tkt  the  gas  obtained  by  any  of  these  methods  exists  in  the 
blood  in  a  free  state. 

Liebig  brings  arguments  to  prove  that  the  carbonic  acid  extricated  in 
vacuo  is  derived  from  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  a  solution  of  which,  it  is  well 
Itnown,  yields  up  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  acid  when  atmospheric  pressure  is 
removed  from  it.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  hydrogen  extracts  more 
carbonic  acid  when  the  blood  has  stood  for  some  time  than  wlien  it  is  per- 
fectly recent ;  from  which  it  is  suspected  that  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  in 
tliat  process  may  have  been  liberated  by  some  reaction  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  blood  on  each  other. 

Magnus  found  that,  when  arterial  and  venous  blood  were  submitted  to  the 
air-pump,  the  former  afforded  all  the  three  gases  in  larger  proportion  than  the 
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From  venout  blood. 
6-36 
1-21 
113 


latter,  but  that  the  ratio  of  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  oxygen  was  greater  in 
the  venous  than  in  the  arterial.  The  actual  amount  was  very  variable,  but 
tlie  mean  quantities  (by  volume)  obtained  from  100  parts  of  blood  were  as 
under,  viz. 

Gate*,  From  arterial  blood. 

Carbonic  acid .  .  7*10 
Oxygen  .  .  .  2-66 
Nitrogen       .       .  1-35 

IMO  7-69 

There  is,  however,  some  ambiguity  as  to  the  oxygen,  since  neither  Dr.  J. 
Davy  nor  Enschut  could  obtain  that  gas  from  either  kind  of  Uood.  Both 
these  experimenters  obtained  more  carbonic  acid  from  venous  than  from 
arterial  blood. 

Enmnera-  The  following  statement  of  the  mean  composition  of  human 
tCTiVof*"^  venous  blood  is  from  Lecanu.  (Etudes  chimiques  sur  le  sang 
blood.       humain,  Paris,  1837.) 

Free  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid" 
Extractive  matters 
Fatty  matters,  viz. 

Phosphuretted  fat 

Cholesterin 

Serolin 

Oleic  and  maigaric  acids  (free) 
Ditto  combined  with  soda 
Volatile   odoriferous   oily  acid 
(combined  with  a  base). 

Salts,  viz. 

Chloride  of  sodium 

„  potassium 
Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia 
Carbonate  of  soda 

„  lime 

„  magnesia 
Phosphate  of  soda 

„  lime 

„  magnesia 
Lactate  of  soda 
Yellow  colouring  matter 

Albumen  67*80 

Water   790-37^ 

Fibrin  2*95  *) 

^iT'"''^'"  /  1  u  r  X  *ioff  (corpuscles  i27-90j Crassamentum  130-85 
Albumen  (globubn)  125*63  ^   

1000 


10*98 


Serum 


869-16 
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Differences  between  Arterial  and  Venous  blood. — The  different  Arterialand 
effects  they  are  capable  of  producing  in  the  living  body  are  not  w^^m- 
considered  here. '  Arterial  blood  is,  according  to  most  observers, 
near  two  degrees  Fahr.  warmer  than  venous.    It  is  said  to 
coagulate  sooner  (Nasse).    Its  specific  gravity  is  a  very  little 
lower  than  that  of  venous  blood,  and  it  contains  a  very  little 
more  water  (about  5  parts  in  1000)  in  proportion  to  its  solid 
ingredients  (Nasse,  Simon,  and  Hering).    The  amount  of 
albumen,  &t,  extractive  matter,  and  salts  taken  together  scarcely 
differs  in  the  two  kinds  of  blood.    The  fibrin  is  somewhat  more 
abundant  in  arterial  blood,  and  differs  from  that  of  venous  in 
being  insoluble  in  nitre.    The  amount  of  red  corpuscles  is  said, 
by  Lecanu  and  Letellier,  to  be  greater  in  arterial  blood ;  but  this 
is  denied  by  Nasse  and  others.    The  red  corpuscles  of  venous 
blood  contain  more  hsematin  in  proportion  to  their  globulin 
than  those  of  arterial  blood  (Simon).    Marcet  and  Macaire 
found,  by  ultimate  analysis,  more  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and 
less  carbon,  in  the  elementary  composition  of  arterial  than  in 
that  of  venous  blood ;  Michaelis  maintained  that  there  was  a 
larger  proportion  of  oxygen  to  the  red  corpuscles  of  arterial 
blood,  but  not  in  its  other  ingredients.    Berzelius  doubts  the 
correctness  of  both  statements.    The  alleged  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  gases,  and  the  discrepancies  of  the  observations  on 
that  head,  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  most  striking  and  Change  of 
well-known  difference  between  the  two  bloods  is  in  their  colour. 
Venous  blood  is  rendered  bright  red  by  exposure  to  atmospheric 
air,  or  to  oxygen.    This  effect  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  saline 
matter  of  the  serum,  and  may  be  accelerated  by  adding  salts  or 
sugar  to  the  blood,  especially  by  carbonate  of  soda  and  by 
nitre ;  but,  according  to  Nasse,  the  presence  of  serum,  or  of 
saline  matter,  is  not  indispensable  to  its  production,  for  although 
the  clot,  when  washed  free  from  serum,  does  not  redden  on  ex- 
posure to  oxygen,  yet  he  found  that  the  fresh  clot,  or  red  mat- 
ter of  the  blood,  when  deprived  of  serum,  and  dissolved  or  dif- 
fused in  water,  still  becomes  perceptibly  brighter  and  more 
transparent  on  exposure  to  oxygen,  though  the  effect  is  slow  in 
appearing,  whilst  the  colour  is  deepened,  and  the  solution  ac- 
quires a  turbid  aspect^  on  being  agitated  with  carbonic  acid. 
Salts  added  to  dark  blood,  without  exposure  to  air  or  oxy- 
gen,  cause  it  to  assume  a  red  colour,  which,  however,  Nasse 

I- 
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maintains,  does  not  equal  in  brightness  the  arterial  red.  Ex- 
posure to  carbonic  acid  darkens  arterial  blood.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  change  of  colour  is  uncertain ;  it  has,  with 
most  probability,  been  ascribed  to  a  change  in  the  state  of 
aggregation  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  in  the  figure  of  the 
corpuscles. 

Blood  of        Portal  blood. — The  blood  of  the  portal  vein  is  said  to  con- 
the  portal    (^in  proportionally  less  fibrin  than  other  blood,  more  fat,  and, 
though  perhaps  not  constantly,  more  hsematin  and  more  car- 
bonated alkali. 
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A  TRANSPARENT,  and  Dearly  colourless  fluid,  named  "  lymph,'*'  Lymphatic 
is  conveyed  into  the  blood,  by  a  set  of  vessels  distinct  from  ^^j^^***^ 
those  of  the  sanguiferous  system.     These  vessels,  vhich  are 
named     lymphatics    from  the  nature  of  their  contents,  and 

absorbents  ^  on  account  of  their  reputed  office,  take  their  rise 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
course,  discharge  themselves  into  the  great  veins  of  the  neck ; 
the  greater  number  of  them  previously  joining  into  a  main 
trunk,  named  the  thoracic  duct,  —  a  long  narrow  vessel  which 
rises  up  in  front  of  the  vertebrse,  and  opens  into  the  veins  on 
the  left  side  of  the  neck,  at  the  angle  of  union  of  the  subclavian 
and  internal  jugular :  whilst  the  remaining  lymphatics  tenninate 
in  the  corresponding  veins  of  the  right  side.  The  absorbents 
of  the  small  intestine  carry  an  opaque  white  liquid,  named 

chyle,**'  which  they  absorb  from  the  food  as  it  passes  along 
the  alimentary  canal;  and,  on  account  of  the  milky  aspect  of 
their  contents,  they  have  been  called  the  "  lacteal  vessels." 
Bat  in  thus  distinguishing  these  vessels  by  name,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  they  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  absorbents 
only  in  the  nature  of  the  matters  which  they  convey ;  and  that 
this  difference  holds  good  only  while  digestion  is  going  on :  for 
at  other  times  the  lacteals  contain  a  clear  fluid,  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  lymph.  The  lacteals  enter  the  commencement 
of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  chyle,  mingling  with  the  lymph 
derived  from  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  is  conveyed  along  that 
canal  into  the  blood. 

Both  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  in  proceeding  to  their  destin- 
ation, pass  through  certain  small,  solid  and  vascular  bodies, 
named  lymphatic  glands,  in  which  they  are  in  some  degree 
modified  in  structure  and  arrangement,  as  will  be  afterwards 
/  '  described  ;  so  that  both  the  chyle  and  lymph  are  sent  through 
these  glands  before  being  mixed  with  the  blood. 

This  much  having  been  explained  to  render  intelligible  what 
follows,  we  may  now  consider  the  lymph  and  the  chyle,  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  are  intimately  related  to  the  blood. 
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Lymph.         The  lymph  may  be  procured  free  from  admiztore  of  chyle, 
and  in  quantity  sufficient  for  examination ,  from  the  larger  lym- 
phatic vessels  of  the  horse  or  ass.    It  may  also  be  obtained,  by 
opening  the  thoracic  duct  of  an  animal  that  has  fasted  for  some 
Physical     time  before  being  killed.    It  is  a  thin  fluid,  transparent  and 
properties.    ^Q]Qjjp]pgg^  ^j.  occasionally  of  a  pale  yellow  hue ;  its  taste  is 
saline,  its  smell  faint  and  scarcely  perceptible,  and  its  reaction 
Cause  of  it*  alkaline.     Sometimes  the  lymph  has  a  decided  red  tint,  of 
red  colour,    greater  or  less  depth,  which  becomes  brighter  on  exposure  to 
the  air.    This  redness  is  due  to  the  presence  of  coloured  cor- 
puscles, like  those  of  the  blood  :  and  it  has  been  supposed,  that 
such  corpuscles  exist  naturally  in  the  lymph,  in  greater  or  less 
quantity ;  but  Mr.  Lane  *,  who  has  lately  investigated  the 
point,  concludes,  that  they  are  introduced  into  the  lymphatic 
vessels  accidentally;  he  adduces  an  experiment  to  show,  that 
when  an  incision  is  made  into  a  part,  the  blood  will  very  rea- 
dily enter  the  lymphatics  which  are  laid  open,  and  pass  along 
into  larger  trunks ;  and  he  conceives,  that  in  this  way  blood  is 
conveyed  into  the  thoracic  duct,  or  any  other  large  vessel,  ex- 
posed as  usual  by  incision  immediately  after  the  animal  is  killed. 
^^^J^P*^      The  lymph,  when  examined  with  the  microscope,  is  seen  to 
ation.        consist  of  a  clear  liquid,  with  corpuscles  floating  in  it.  These 
Lymph  cop-  «  lymph  corpusclcs,"  or  lymph  globules,  agree  entirely  in  their 
characters  with  the  pale  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which  have  been 
already  described,  (page  Ixx).     Occasionally,  smaller  particles 
are  found  in  the  lymph ;  also,  but  more  rarely,  a  few  oil  globules 
of  various  sizes,  as  well  as  red  blood  corpuscles,  the  presence  of 
which  has  just  been  referred  to. 
Planna.         The  liquid  part  (lymph-plasma),  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
in  its  physical  and  chemical  constitution  to  the  plasma  of  the 
blood:  and,  accordingly,  lymph  fresh  drawn  from  the  vessels 
coagulates  after  a  few  minutes'*  exposure,  and  separates  after  a 
time  into  clot  and  serum.    This  change  is  owing  to  the  solidi- 
fication of  the  fibrin  contained  in  the  lymph-plasma,  and  in  this 
process  most  of  the  corpuscles  are  entangled  in  the  coagulum. 
s  rum.       The  serum,  like  the  corresponding  part  of  the  blood,  consists  of 

*  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy,  art.  Lymphatic  System. 
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water,  albumeD,  extractive  matters,  Tattj  matters  in  very  sparing 
quantity,  and  salts. 

Human  lymph  has  been  obtained  firesh  From  the  living  body 
in  two  instances,  in  which  a  lymphatic  vessel  had  been  acci- 
dentally opened  by  a  wound.  It  has  been  found  to  agree  in  all 
material  points  with  the  lymph  of  quadrupeds.  Its  specific  grar 
vity,  in  the  case  examined  by  Marchand  and  Golbeig,  was  1087. 

The  foDowing  analyses  exhibit  the  proportions  of  the  different  ingredients;  Result  of 
but  it  must  be  explained,  that  the  amount  of  the  corpuscles  cannot  be  sepa-  dialysis  of 
rately  given,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  included  in  the  clot  and  reckoned  * 
as  fibrin. 

Lymph  of  the  ass  &om  the  lymphatics  of  the  posterior  limb,  (by  Dr.  G.  O. 

Rees*):  — 

Water  96536 

Albuminous  matter  1*200 

Fibrinous  matter  0*120 

Extractire  matter  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  .  .  0*240 
Extractive  matter  soluble  in  water  only  .      .  1*319 

Fatty  matter  a  trace 

Salts,  viz. — Alkaline  chloride,  sulphate,  and  carbonate, ) 
with  traces  of  alkaline  phosphate,  oxide  of  iron  j 

100- 

Lymph  from  the  lumbar  lymphatics  of  the  horse  (Gmelin)  :  — 

Water  96*10 

Dried  clot  (fibrin,  with  corpuscles)     ....  0*25 
Dried  serum,  3*65,  viz. 

Albumen  2'76 


Extractive  matter  soluble  in  alcohol  (osmazome),  , 


1 

with  alkaline  chloride,  and  acetate        .  ) 
Ixtractive  matter  soluble  in  water  only,  with  ) 
alkaline  carbonate,  phosphate,  and  chloride  j 


100* 

Human  lymph  from  a  lymphatic  vessel  on  the  instep  of  the  foot,  (Marchand 
and  Colberg) :  — 

Water   96*926 

Fibrin   0*520 

Albumen  0*434 

Osmazome  (and  loss)   0*312 

Fatty  matters  0*264 

Salts,  viz. — Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  alkaline 

carbonate,  and  lactate ;  sulphate  and  phosphate  >  1*544 

of  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron        .      .      .      .  J   

100* 


♦  Medical  Gazette,  Jan.  1, 1841. 
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The  proportion  of  fibrin  has  been  supposed  to  increase  as  the  lymph  ap- 
proaches the  thoracic  duct ;  thus,  from  the  lumbar  lymphatics  of  a  fasting 
horse,  Gmelin  obtained  0*25  per  cent,  of  dry  coagulum,  and  from  that  of 
the  thoracic  duct  of  the  same  animal,  0-42  per  cent.  As  regards  the  amount 
of  albumen,  Leuret  and  Lassaigne  assign  it  at  5*7  per  cent.,  but  this  in- 
cludes the  extractive  matter ;  on  the  other  hand,  Berzelius  suspects,  that  the 
method  followed  by  Marchand  and  Colberg  leads  to  too  low  an  estimate  ;  but 
there  seems  reason  to  think  that,  apart  from  all  error,  the  proportion  of  this 
ingredient  will  be  found  to  vary. 

CHYLE. 

The  chyle  of  man  and  mammiferous  animals,  is  an  opaque, 
white  fluid,  like  milk,  with  a  feint  odour  and  saltish  taste, 
slightly  alkaline,  or  altogether  neutral  in  its  reaction.  It  has 
often  a  decided  red  tint,  especially  when  taken  from  the  tho- 
racic duct.  This  colour,  which  is  heightened  by  exposure  to 
air,  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  blood-corpuscles,  and  may  be 
explained  in  the  same  way  as  the  occasional  red  colour  of  lymph. 

Like  blood  and  lymph,  both  of  which  fluids  it  greatly  re- 
sembles in  constitution,  the  chyle  consists  of  a  liquid  holding 
small  particles  in  suspension.  These  particles  are,  1.  Chyle 
corpuscles^  or  chyle  globules,  precisely  like  the  lymph  globules 
and  pale  blood-corpuscles  already  described.  2.  Molecules^  of 
extremely  minute,  but  remarkably  uniform  size,  probably  be- 
tween 9gis9  and  5^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  abound  in 
the  fluid,  and  form  an  opaque  white  molecular  matter  diflfused 
in  it,  which  Mr.  Gulliver  has  named  the  molecular  base  of  the 
chyle.  The  addition  of  ether  instantly  dissolves  this  matter, 
and  renders  the  chyle  nearly,  but  not  quite,  transparent ;  whence 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  molecules  are  minute  particles  of 
fatty  matter,  and  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  opacity  and 
whiteness  of  the  chyle.  They  exhibit  the  usual  tremulous 
movements  common  to  the  molecules  of  many  other  substances. 
8.  Oil  globules ;  these  are  of  various  sizes,  but  much  larger 
than  the  molecules  above  described,  and  are  often  found  in  the 
chyle  in  considerable  numbers.  4.  Minute  spherules  (Gulliver), 
from  3^00  to  ^jbo  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  probably  of  an  albu- 
minous nature,  and  distinguished  from  the  fatty  molecules  by 
their  varying  magnitude  and  their  insolubility  in  ether. 

The  plasma,  or  liquid  part  of  the  chyle,  contains  flbrin,  so 
that  the  chyle  coagulates  on  being  drawn  from  the  vessels,  and 
nearly  all  the  chyle  corpuscles,  with  part  of  the  molecular  base. 
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are  involved  in  the  clot.    The  serum  which  remains,  resembles  Serum, 
in  composition  the  serum  of  lymph ;  the  most  notable  difference 
between  them  being,  the  larger  proportion  of  fatty  matter  con- 
tained in  the  former. 

Subjoined  is  an  analysis,  by  Dr.  Rees,  of  chyle  taken  from  the  lacteals  of 
an  ass  after  the  flnid  had  passed  the  mesenteric  glands,  but  before  it  en- 
tered the  thoracic  duct. 

Water   90*237 

Albuminous  matter   3*516 

Fibrinous  matter  0*370 

Extractive  matter  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  .  0*332 
Extractive  matter  soluble  in  water  only      .      .       .  1*233 

Fatty  matter   3  601 

Alkaline  chloride,  sulphate  and  carbonate,  with  traces  | 

of  phosphate,  oxide  of  iron      .      .      .       .       j  9211. 

100* 

Dr.  Rees  ascribes  the  whiteness  of  the  chyle  principally  to  a  peculiar 
substance  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  miscible  with  water,  which 
be  considers  analogous  to  the  mucoid  matter  obtained  from  the  saliva. 
Others  attribute  the  whiteness  chiefly  to  the  fatty  ingredients,  and  this  view 
accords  with  the  fact,  that  food  containing  much  fat  yields  a  remarkably 
white  and  opaque  chyle. 

The  chyle,  when  taken  from  the  lacteal  vessels  before  they  have  reached 
the  glands,  is  generally  found  to  coagulate  less  firmly  than  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  its  progress ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  after  such  feeble 
coagulation,  it  will  sometimes  spontaneously  return  to  the  liquid  state.  In 
Hke  manner  the  l3rmph,  before  passing  the  lymphatic  glands,  occasionally 
exhibits  the  same  weak  coagulation  and  tendency  to  subsequent  lique&ction ; 
but  Mr.  Lane  justly  remarks,  that  the  lymph  does  not  differ  in  coagulability 
in  the  different  stages  of  its  progress  so  decidedly  and  so  generally  as  has 
been  sometimes  alleged  ;  and  this  observation  accords  with  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Hewson  on  the  same  point.* 

Dr.  Rees  has  examined  the  fluid  contained  in  the  thoracic  duct  of  the  Fluid  of 
human  subject.  It  was  obtained  from  the  body  of  a  criminal  an  hour  and  a  ^^l^jj 
half  after  execution,  and,  from  the  small  quantity  of  food  taken  for  some 
hours  before  death,  it  must  have  consisted  principally  of  lymph.  It  had  a 
milky  hue  with  a  slight  tinge  of  buff ;  part  of  it  coagulated  feebly  on  cooling  : 
its  specific  gravity  was  1024.  Its  analysis,  compared  with  that  of  the  chyle 
of  the  ass,  shows  less  water,  more  albumen,  less  aqueous  extractive,  and  a 
great  deal  less  fiit.t 

FORMATION  OF  THB  CORPUSCLES  OF  THB  LYMPH  AND  CHYLE. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  this  process.    No  absorbent  or  open  Develop- 

orifices  having  been  discovered  in  the  lymphatics,  it  can  scarcely  be  sup-  j^ph**^^. 

 —  ■  putclet. 

•  Experimental  Inquiries,  pait  ii.  p.  105.       t  Phil.  Trans.  1842. 
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posed,  that  the  lymph  globules  are  introduced  into  the  vessels  ready  fonned, 
unless  it  be  imagined  that  the  commencing  lymphatics  are  destitute  of  mem- 
branous parietes,  and  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  The  corpuscles  are, 
therefore,  most  probably  developed  as  cells  within  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
and  there  are  various  modes  in  which  such  a  production  of  cells  might  be 
conceived  to  take  place.  Thus,  according  to  one  view,  the  lymph  globules, 
or  cells  are  developed  from  nuclei  in  the  liquid  part  of  the  lymph,  which 
serves  as  a  blastema.  In  this  case  the  nuclei  may  be  formed  by  aggregation 
of  matter  round  nucleoli,  which  again  may  be  derived  as  germs  from  other 
cells  ;  or,  as  Henle  is  disposed  to  think,  two  or  more  fat  particles  may  unite 
to  form  a  nucleus  in  the  way  already  described  (page  xlv).  Upon  another 
view  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  lymph  corpuscles  are  formed  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  walls  of  their  containing  vessels,  as  epithelium  or  mu- 
cous corpuscles  are  produced  on  their  supporting  membrane  ;  and  that  this 
process  may  be  connected  with  the  absorption  of  lymph  into  the  vessels,  in 
like  manner  as  secretion  into  a  gland-duct,  or  other  receptacle,  is  accom- 
panied by  the  formation  and  detachment  of  cells,  as  will  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained. 

The  chyle  globules,  possessing  the  same  characters  as  those  of  the  lymph, 
arc  most  probably  formed  in  the  same  way.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  chyliferous  system,  but  most  abundantly  in  chyle  obtained  from  the  me- 
senteric glands  ;*  and  this  fact  readily  falls  in  with  the  hypothesis,  that 
the  corpuscles,  or  their  germs,  are  thrown  off  from  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the 
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Embryo  In  the  early  embryo  of  the  frog,  (in  which,  perhaps,  the  steps  of  the  pro- 
of frog,  are  best  ascertained,)  at  the  time  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
conmiences,  the  corpuscles  of  that  fluid  appear  as  rounded  cells  filled  with 
granular  matter,  and  of  larger  average  size  than  the  future  blood-corpuscles. 
The  cells  in  question  have  an  envelope  so  delicate,  that  it  is  rather  inferred 
to  exist  from  the  regular  limitation  of  their  outline  than  actually  seen.  They 
contain,  concealed  in  the  midst  of  the  granular  mass,  a  pellucid  globular 
vesicle,  which  usually  presents  one  or  two  small  dear  specks,  situated  eccen- 
trically. The  granular  contents  consist  partly  of  fine  molecules,  exhibiting 
the  usual  molecular  movements  ;  and  partly  of  little  angular  plates,  or  tablets, 
of  a  solid  substance,  probably  of  a  fatty  nature.  After  a  few  days,  most  of 
the  cells  have  assumed  an  oval  figure,  and  are  somewhat  reduced  in  size ; 
the  envelope  has  become  more  consistent,  and  can  now  be  readily  distin- 
guished ;  and  the  granular  matter  is  greatly  diminished  in  quantity,  so  that 
the  vesicular  nucleus  is  conspicuous.  Now,  also,  the  blood  corpuscles,  pre- 
viously colourless,  have  acquired  a  yellow bh  or  fiaintly  red  colour.  In  a 
further  stage,  the  already  oval  cell  is  flattened,  the  granules  entirely  dis- 

♦  Gulliver's  Supplement  to  Gcrber's  Anatomy,  p.  92. 
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ifpetr,  the  colour  is  more  decided,  aod,  in  short,  the  blood  corpuscle  ac- 
quires its  pennanent  characters.  From  this  description  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  blood  cells  which  first  appear,  agree  in  nature  with  the  cleavage  cells 
(described  at  page  xlix),  and  their  production  is  probably  connected  with 
the  proeees  of  cleaying,  which  is  known  to  take  place  in  the  frog's  ovum. 
The  different  parts  of  the  embryo  in  its  early  condition^  the  heart,  for  ex- 
ample, are  for  a  time  entirely  composed  of  cells  of  the  same  kind,  and  all 
have  probably  a  conunon  origin. 

In  the  egg  of  the  bird,  the  first  appearance  of  blood-corpuscles,  as  well  as  In  egg 
of  blood-vessels,  is  seen  in  the  blastoderma,  or  germinal  membrane,  a  struc- 
tore  formed  by  the  extension  of  the  cicatricula  in  the  early  stages  of  incu- 
bation. The  commencing  embryo,  with  its  simple  tubular  heart,  is  seen  in 
the  centre  of  this  circular  membrane,  and  blood-vessels  appear  over  a  great 
part  of  its  area.  These  first  vessels,  therefore,  though  connected  with  the 
heart,  and  intended  to  convey  nutriment  to  the  embryo,  are  formed  in  an 
exterior  structure ;  but  in  a  somewhat  later  stage,  blood-vessels  are  deve- 
loped in  various  textures  and  organs  within  the  body.  The  formation  of 
blood-corpuscles  in  the  vascular  area  of  the  blastoderma,  has  been  sedulously 
investigated  by  various  inquirers  :  and  from  their  concurrent  statements  we 
kam,  that  these  corpuscles,  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  progress,  are  rounded 
cells,  larger  than  the  blood-disks  of  the  adult.  They  contain  a  granular 
nucleus,  and  are  quite  devoid  of  colour.  These  spheroidal  colourless  vesicles 
in  their  further  advancement  become  flattened,  but  at  first  with  a  circular  out- 
line, and  at  length  assume  an  oval  figure.  While  undergoing  these  changes 
of  form,  they  acquire  a  red  colour,  which  is  at  first  faint  and  yellowish,  but 
gradually  deepens ;  their  envelope,  too,  becomes  thicker  and  stronger. 

As  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  process,  —  the  production  of  the  above  men- 
tioned round  cells,  whose  subsequent  conversion  into  coloured  oval  disks  has 
just  been  described, —  the  statements  of  observers  diflFer  so  vridely,  that  no 
consistent  account  can  be  founded  on  them.  By  one*  it  has  been  imagined, 
that  they  are  formed  from  the  oil  globules  known  to  exist  in  the  yolk,  which 
serve  as  nuclei,  and  become  enclosed  in  envelopes.  Reichertf  supposes 
that  they  are  produced  within  parent  cells,  which  proceed  from  the  central 
part  of  the  yolk  to  the  germinal  membrane,  generate  round  nucleated  blood- 
corpusdes  in  their  interior,  and  discharge  them,  by  rupture,  into  the  blood- 
vessels. Another  inquirer finds,  that  the  blood-corpuscle  begins  as  a  small 
granule,  which  rapidly  enlarges  into  a  spherical  cell,  and  separates  into 
nucleus  and  envelope.  Lastly,  Prevost  and  Lcbert  §  declare,  that  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  even  on  their  first  appearance,  are  round,  slightly  flattened, 
colouHess,  nucleated  cells,  which  differ  from  all  other  cells  in  the  ovum  ; 
and  they  could  find  no  transitional  forms  indicating  a  transformation  of  any 
of  the  pre-existing  cells  of  the  ovum  into  these  early  blood-cells. 


♦  C.  H.  Schultz,  System  der  Circulation,  p.  33. 

f  Das  Entwickelungs  leben  im  Wirbelthierreich. 
Macleod,  Edin.  Journal  of  Med.  Sc.   Sept.  184 
Annalea  des  Sc.  Nat.  1844,  p.  265. 
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In  the  embryo  of  mammiferous  animals,  the  corpuscles  which  first  cir- 
culate in  the  blood-vessels,  are  round,  nucleated,  colourless  cells.  In  this 
condition  they  were  observed  by  Wagner,*  in  very  young  embryoes  of 
rabbits,  bats,  and  sheep  ;  and  Bi8choff,t  who  confirmed  the  observation  as 
regards  the  rabbit's  embryo,  remarks,  that  the  primary  blood-cells  do  not 
differ  in  appearance  from  the  common  primary  cells,  of  which  all  the  solid 
parts  of  the  embryo  are  at  first  composed.  This  last  mentioned  observation 
is  important,  and  entirely  agrees  with  what  has  been  seen  in  the  frog's  ovum. 
The  primary  blood-cells  are  much  larger  than  the  future  corpuscles  —  for 
the  most  part  double  their  size ; — ^they  acquire  a  reddish  colour,  and  arc 
gradually  converted  into,  or,  at  least,  are  succeeded  by,  smaller  disk- 
shaped  corpuscles  without  nuclei,  possessing  all  the  characters  of  the  blood- 
disks  of  the  adult.  The  mode  in  which  the  change  or  substitution  is  effected^ 
has  not  been  traced. 

Throughout  life  the  mass  of  blood  is  subject  to  continual  change ;  a 
portion  of  it  is  constantly  expended,  and  its  place  taken  by  a  fresh  supply. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  corpuscles  are  not  exempted  from  this  general  change, 
but  it  is  not  known  in  what  manner  they  are  consumed,  nor  by  what  process 
new  ones  are  continually  formed  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  question,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  explanation  which 
has  hitherto  found  most  fiavour  with  physiolopfists,  is,  that  the  corpuscles  of  the 
chyle  and  lymph  passing  into  the  sanguiferous  system,  become  the  pale  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood ;  and  that  these  last  become  flattened,  acquire  colouring 
matter,  lose  their  nuclei,  and  are  so  gradually  converted  into  red  disks.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  not  improbable,  that  pale  corpuscles  may  be  also  gene- 
rated in  the  blood-vessels,  independently  of  those  derived  from  the  chyle 
and  lymph. 


EProERMIC,  EPITHELIAL,  OR  CUTICULAR  TISSUE. 

Epithehum  jg  ^ell  known,  that  when  the  skin  is  blistered,  a  thin  and 

nearly  transparent  membrane,  named  the  cutiele  or  epidermis, 
is  raised  from  its  surface.  In  like  manner,  a  transparent  film 
may  be  raised  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  epidermis,  although  it  has  in  this  situation 
received  the  name  of  epithelium  and  under  the  latter  ap- 
pellation, a  coating  of  the  same  kind  exists  on  nearly  all  free 
surfaces  of  the  body.  It  is  true,  that  in  many  situations  the 
epithelium  cannot  be  actually  raised  from  the  subjacent  surface 
as  a  coherent  membrane,  still  its  existence  as  a  continuous  coat- 
ing can  be  demonstrated  ;  and,  although  in  different  parts  it 
presents  other  important  differences,  it  has  in  all  cases  the 


*  Nachtracee  zur  vergleichenden  Physiologic  des  Blutes,  p.  36. 
t  Eutwickelungsgescbichte  des  Kaninchencyes,  p.  135. 
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same  fundamental  structure,  and  its  several  varieties  are  con- 
nected by  certain  common  characters. 

The  existence  of  a  cuticular  covering  in  one  form  or  other,  ^^^^^ 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  following  situations:  viz.  1.  On 
the  surface  of  the  skin.  2.  On  mucous  membranes ;  a  class  of 
membranes  to  be  afterwards  described,  which  line  those  internal 
cavities  and  passages  of  the  body  that  open  exteriorly,  viz.  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  lacrymal,  nasal,  tympanic,  respiratory, 
urinary  and  genital  passages ;  as  well  as  the  various  glandular 
recesses  and  ducts  of  glands,  which  open  into  these  passages  or 
upon  the  surface  of  the  skin.  8.  On  the  inner  or  free  surface 
of  serous  membranes,  which  line  the  walls  of  closed  cavities  in 
the  head,  chest,  abdomen,  and  other  parts.  4.  On  the  mem- 
branes termed  synovial  within  the  joints.  5.  On  the  inner 
surface  of  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics. 

This  tissue  has  neither  vessels  nor  nerves,  and  it  is  wholly  Stnictnre 
devoid  of  sensibility;  it,  nevertheless,  possesses  a  decidedly  JJ-faSra^ 
organized  structure.  Wherever  it  may  exist,  it  is  formed  essen- 
tially of  nucleated  cells  united  together  by  a  more  or  less  cohe- 
sive intercellular  matter.  The  cells,  in  whatever  way  they  may  lu  oeUf. 
be  produced,  make  their  appearance  first  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the  structure,  in  a  soft  blastema  deposited  by  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  subjacent  tissue  ;  then,  usually  undergoing  considerable 
changes  in  size,  figure,  and  consistency,  they  gradually  rise  to 
the  surface,  where,  in  most  cases,  and  perhaps  in  all,  they  are 
thrown  off  and  succeeded  by  others  from  beneath.  In  many 
situations  the  cells  form  several  layers,  in  which  they  may  be  seen 
in  different  stages  of  their  progress,  from  their  first  appearance 
to  their  final  desquamation.  The  layer  or  layers  thus  formed, 
take  the  shape  of  surface  to  which  they  are  applied,  following 
accurately  all  its  eminences,  depressions,  or  other  inequalities. 

In  accordance  with  the  varied  purposes  which  the  epithelium  is  Cells  differ 
destined  to  fulfil,  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  come  to  differ  ^ta.*^'^'* 
in  different  situations,  in  their  figure,  their  size,  their  position 
in  respect  of  each  other,  their  degree  of  mutual  cohesion,  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  matter  they  contain,  as  well  as  the  vital  en- 
dowments which  they  manifest ;  and,  founded  on  these  modi* 
fications  of  its  constituent  cells,  four  principal  varieties  of  epithe- 
lium have  been  recognised,  namely,  the  scaly^  the  columnar^  the  Varieties. 
spheroidal^  and  the  ciliated^  each  of  which  will  now  be  described 
in  particular. 
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In  a  single 
layer. 


It  may  first  be  remarked,  however,  that  amidst  these 
changes  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  undergoes  little  alteration,  and 
its  characters  are  accordingly  remarkably  uniform  through- 
out. It  is  round  or  oval,  and  more  or  less  flattened  ;  its 
diameter  measures  from  dbo  to  ^  of  an  inch,  or  more.  Its  sub- 
stance is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  colourless,  or  has  a  pale 
reddish  tint.  It  usually  contains  one  or  two  nucleoli,  distin- 
guished by  their  strong,  dark  outline ;  and  a  variable  number 
of  more  faintly-marked  granules  irregularly  scattered.  For  the 
most  part,  the  nucleus  is  persistent,  but  in  some  cases  it  dis- 
appears from  the  cell. 

The  scaly^  lamellar^  tabular^  or  flattened  epithelium,  (pave- 
ment, or  tesselated  epithelium  of  the  German  anatomists).  In 
this  variety  the  epithelium  particles  have  the  form  of  small  an- 
gular tables,  or  thin  scales  ;  in  some  situations  forming  a  single 
thin  layer,  in  others  accumulating  in  many  super-imposed  strata, 
so  as  to  afford  to  the  parts  they  cover  a  defensive  coating  of 
considerable  strength  and  thickness. 

As  a  simple  layer y  it  is  found  on  the  serous  membranes,  the 
inner  surface  of  the  heart,  the  blood-vessels,  and  absorbents. 

If  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  pleura,  pericardium,  or  other 
serous  membrane  be  gently  scraped  with  the  edge  of  a  knife,  a 
small  quantity  of  soft  matter  will  be  brought  away,  which,  when 
examined  with  the  microscope,  will  be  found  to  contain  little 
shred-like  fragments  of  epithelium,  in  which  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  its  constituent  particles  still  hold  together,  like  the 
pieces  composing  a  mosaic  work  (fig.  2(/).    These  particles, 

which  are  flattened  cells,  have,  for  the 
most  part  a  polygonal  figure,  and  are 
united  to  each  other  by  their  edges. 
Each  has  a  nucleus  in  or  near  the  cen- 
tre. The  addition  of  weak  acetic  acid 
renders  the  angular  outline  of  the  cells 
as  well  as  the  nucleus  more  distinct. 
The  cells  differ  somewhat  in  size  on 
different  parts  of  the  serous  membrane. 

The  epithelium  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem resembles  in  many  parts  that  of 


Fig.  20'.« 


*  Fragment  of  epithelium  from  a  serous  membrane  (peritoneum,)  mag- 
nified 410  diameters,   a,  cell ;  6,  nucleus  ;  c,  nucleoli.  (Henl^.) 
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the  serous  meinbranes ;  but  in  some  situations  the  flattened 
cells,  together  with  their  nuclei,  assume  an  oblong  figure,  and 
sometimes  their  outline  becomes  indistinct  from  blending  of 
neighbouring  cells. 

A  scaly  epithelium,  in  which  the  cells  form  several  layers.  Forming 
(thence  named  *'  stratified,'''  by  Henl6,)  covers  the  skin,  where  ]ayen  ; 
it  constitutes  the  scarf-skin,  or  epidermis,  which,  together  with  ^^roHjud 
the  hairs  and  nails,  will  be  afterwards  more  fully  described.  In 
this  form  it  exists,  also,  on  the  conjunctival  covering  of  the 
eyeball ;  on  the  membrane  of  the  nose  for  a  short  distance  in- 
wardly ;  on  the  tongue  and  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
gullet ;  on  the  vulva  and  vagina,  extending  some  way  into  the 
cervix  of  the  uterus ;  also,  (in  both  sexes)  on  a  very  small  ex- 
tent of  the  membrane  of  the  urethra,  adjoining  the  external 
orifice.    It  is  found,  also,  on  the  synovial  membranes  which 
line  the  joints.    Its  principal  use,  no  doubt,  is  to  afford  a  pro- 
tective covering  to  these  surfaces,  which  are  almost  all  more  or 
less  exposed  to  friction. 

The  cells  in  this  sort  of  epithelium  become  converted  into 
broad  thin  scales,  which  are 
loosened  and  cast  off  at  the  ^ig-  21'.* 


free  surfiice.  Such  scales,  both 
single  and  connected  in  little 
patches,  may  be  at  all  times 
seen  with  the  microscope,  in 
mucus  scraped  from  the  inside 
of  the  mouth,  as  shown  in 


fig.  21' ;  but  to  trace  the  pro-  ' 

gressive  change  of  the  cells,  they  must  be  successively  examined 
at  different  depths  from  the  surface,  and  the  epithelium  must 
also  be  viewed  in  profile,  or  in  a  perpendicular  section,  as  ex- 
hibited in  figure  22'.  In  this  manner,  at  the  deep  or  attached 
sur&ce,  small  cells  may  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  a  soft  granular, 
or  dear  substance  (blastema).  These  appear  to  be  recently 
formed,  for  their  cell  membrane  closely  invests  the  nucleus ; 
nay,  it  is  alleged  by  good  observers,  that  mere  nuclei  are  also 
present,  which  subsequently  acquire  an  envelope.     A  little 


*  Epithelium  scales  from  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  magnified  260  di- 
ameters. (Henl^.) 
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higher  up  in  the  mass  the  cells  are  enlarged ;  they  have  a  glo- 
bular figure,  and  are  filled  with  soft  matter ;  they  next  become 
flattened,  but  still  retain  their  round  or  oval  outline ;  then  the 
continued  flattening  causes  their  opposite  sides  to  meet  and  cohere, 
except  where  separated  by  the  nucleus,  and  they  are  at  length 

Fig.  29f* 


I. 


/ 


converted  into  thin  scales,  which  form  the  uppermost  layers. 
While  they  are  undergoing  this  change  of  figure,  their  sub- 
stance becomes  more  firm  and  solid,  and  their  chemical  na- 
ture is  more  or  less  altered;  for  the  cell-membrane  of  the 
softer  and  more  deep-seated  cells  may  be  dissolved  by  acetic 
acid,  which  is  not  the  case  with  those  nearer  the  surface.  The 
nucleus  at  first  enlarges,  as  well  as  the  cell,  but  in  a  much  less 
degree:  and  it  soon  becomes  stationary  in  its  growth,  having 
usually  acquired  an  oval  figure,  and  an  eccentric  position.  The 
scales  near  the  surface  overlap  a  little  at  their  edges,  and  their 
figure  is  very  various ;  somewhat  deeper  it  is  mostly  polygonal, 
and  more  uniform.  Besides  the  nuclei,  they  often  exhibit  small 
scattered  granules,  like  dots,  and,  according  to  Henl^,  are  some- 
times marked  over  with  fine  parallel  lines. 
Rete  muco-  In  various  parts,  the  more  superficial  and  denser  layers  of  the 
plained.  scaly  epithelium  can  be  readily  separated  from  the  deeper,  more 
recently  formed,  and  softer  part  which  lies  underneath  ;  and  this 


•  Epithelium  from  the  conjunctiva  of  the  calf,  folded  so  that  the  free  sur- 
face forms  the  upper  border  of  the  figure,  and  rendered  transparent  by  acetic 
acid.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  prc^essive  flattening  of  the  cells  as  they  rise  to  the 
surface.  The  outline  figures  represent  single  cells  from  different  depths, 
viewed  on  their  surface ;  and  at  4'  and  edgeways.  Magnified  410  di- 
ameters.   (Chiefly  after  Henle.) 
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has  led  to  tlie  error  of  describing  the  latter  as  a  distinct  mem- 
hiane,  under  the  name  of  rete  mucosum  ;  this  point  will  be 
again  noticed  in  treating  of  the  skin. 

Columnar  EpUhdium. — In  this  variety,  (figs.  23'  and  24',)  Colnmnar 
the  constituent  cells  are  elongated  in  a  direction  perpendicular 


to  the  surikce  of  the  membrane,  so  as  to  form  short  upright 
columns,  smaller  or  even  pointed  at  their  lower  or  attached 
extremity,  and  broader  at  the  upper.  They  are  mostly  flat- 
tened on  their  sides,  by  which  they  are  in  mutual  apposition, 
at  least  in  their  upper  and  broader  part,  and  have,  therefore, 
80  &r  a  prismatic  figure,  their  broad  flat  ends  appearing  at 
the  surface  of  the  epithelium,  in  form  of  little  polygonal  areas 
(fig.  23'  B.)  The  nucleus,  usually  oval,  is  placed  near  the 
middle  of  the  column,  and  is  often  so  lai*ge,  in  proportion  to  the 
cell,  as  to  cause  a  bulging  at  that  part;  in  which  case,  Mr.  Bow- 
man f  observes,  the  height  of  the  nucleus  differs  in  contiguous 
columns,  the  better  to  allow  of  mutual  adaptation.  The  par- 
ticles from  the  epithelium  of  the  gall-bladder,  are  mostly  without 
noclei  (Henl^.)  Besides  the  nucleus,  the  columnar  cell  usually 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  an  obscurely  granular  matter ;  this 
may  be  distributed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  particle,  or 
confined  to  its  middle  and  lower  end,  the  upper  part  of  the 
column  remaining  transparent ;  or  lastly,  the  granular  matter 
may  be  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  transparent  border,  which 
some  have  supposed  to  be  the  wall  of  the  cell. 


*  A,  columns  of  epithelium  from  the  intestine  magnified,  b,  viewed  by 
their  broad  free  extremity,  c,  seen  in  a  transverse  section  of  an  intestinal 
Tillus.   (From  Henl^.) 

t  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy,  art.  Mucous  Membrane. 


Fig.  23'.» 
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Fig.  24'.  • 


Shedding 
9nd  re- 
newal. 


Where 
found. 


The  little  columns  are  held  together, 
though  sometimes  very  feebly,  by  intercel- 
lular substance,  which  fills  up  the  wider 
space  between  their  narrow  ends,  and  even 
extends  beyond  their  large  extremities,  and 
forms  a  continuous  layer  over  them  on  the 
free  surface  of  the  epithelium. 
The  columnar  epithelium  is  unquestionably  subject  to  shedding 
and  renovation,  but  the  precise  mode  in  which  this  takes  place 
has  not  been  ascertained. 

Valentin  infers,  from  his  observations,  that  in  most  parts  there  arc  young 
cells  in  successive  stages  of  advancement,  lying  underneath  the  columnar 
particles,  and  preparing  to  take  their  place,  as  occurs  in  the  cuticle  and  other 
corresponding  forms  of  the  scaly  epithelium.  But  in  some  situations,  the 
little  coUimns  appear  to  rest  immediately  on  the  subjacent  membrane,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  an  intervening  layer.  Perhaps  the  epithelial  coating 
may  not  imdergo  a  slow  and  continual  shedding  and  renewal,  but  may  from 
time  to  time  be  cast  off  entirely  and  at  once  ;  in  which  case,  the  subjacent 
surface  may  remain  denuded  for  a  short  time,  until  its  covering  is  restored, 
or  a  new  epithelium  may  be  formed  preparatory  to  the  shedding  of  the  old, 
and  ready  to  succeed  it.  Some  have  8upposed,t  that  a  temporary  denu- 
dation takes  place  in  certain  situations  and  circumstances ;  it  has  been 
stated,  for  instance,  that  the  epithelium  is  thrown  off  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  intestines  during  digestion,  in  order  to  enable  the  subjacent  mem- 
brane to  exercise  its  special  function,  and  that,  when  this  is  accomplished, 
the  epithelial  covering  is  speedily  reproduced.  Others !(  consider  the  se- 
paration of  the  epithelium  in  these  cases  as  accidental. 

The  columnar  variety  of  epithelium  is  confined  to  mucous 
membranes.  It  is  found  in  the  stomach  ;  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines  in  its  whole  extent ;  in  the  whole  length 
of  the  urethra,  except  a  small  part  at  the  orifice.  It  extends 
along  the  ducts  of  the  greater  number  of  glands,  whether  large 
or  small,  which  open  on  the  mucous  membrane,  but  not  through 
their  entire  length  ;  for,  at  their  extremities,  these  ducts  have 

•  Columns  of  epithelium  from  the  rabbit's  intestine.  1.  Free  surface. 
2.  Broad  outer  end.  3.  Nucleus.  4.  Small  inner  extremity  turned  towards 
the  mucous  membrane.    308  diameters.  (Henl^.) 

t  Goodsir,  Edin.  New  Phil.  Journal,  vol.  xxxiii.  Mr.  G.  thinks,  that  the 
primary  or  basement  membrane  which  lies  immediately  underneath  the 
epithelium,  contains  persistent  and  proligerous  nuclei,  which  serve  as  repro- 
ductive centres  for  new  epithelium  cells. 

X  Reichert  and  Bidder.  MQller*s  Archiv.  1843;  Jahresbericht,  p.  231 . 
Bidder  found,  that  when  proper  care  was  taken,  the  gastric,  as  well  as  in- 
testinal epithelium,  was  always  entire. 
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an  epithelium  of  a  different  character.    The  inner  membrane 
of  the  gall  bladder  is  covered  with  columnar  epithelium. 

Spheroidal  epithelium, — In  this  variety,  the  cells  for  the 
most  part  retain  their  primitive  roundness,  or,  being  flattened  Spheroidal 
where  they  touch,  acquire  a  polyhedral  figure,  in  which  no  one 
dimension  remarkably  predominates.    Hence,  the  above  term 
wtg  applied  to  this  form  of  epithelium  by  Mr.  Bowman.*  But 
in  some  places  the  cells  show  a  tendency  to  lengthen  into 
columns,  and  in  others  to  flatten  into  tables,  especially  when 
this  epithelium  approaches  the  confines  of  one  or  other  of  the 
preceding  varieties  ;  in  such  cases  Henl^  names  it  transitional ; 
moreover,  when  the  scaly  and  columnar  varieties  border  with  one  Traneitional 
another,  the  figure  of  their  particles  is  gradually  changed,  gre-  «P'^«^"™' 
senting  various  intermediate  forms ;  in  other  words,  the  epithe- 
lium there  puts  on  the  transitional  character,  though  it  may  be 
only  for  a  very  small  space. 

The  greatest  stretch  of  spheroidal  epithelium  is  found  in  the 
urinary  passages,  where  it  succeeds  the  columnar  epithelium  of 
the  urethra  at  the  internal  orifice  of  that  canal,  and  lines  the 
whole  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  pelves  of  the  kidneys.  It  is 
found  also  in  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  mammary,  perspiratory, 
and  of  many  mucous  glands,  and  a  modification  of  the  sphe- 
roidal epithelium  lines  the  inmost  secreting  cavities,  or  com- 
mencing ducts  of  glands  generally  25'. 
(fig.  25').  In  this  last-mentioned 
situation,  the  nucleated  cells  contain 
a  laige  proportion  of  fine  granular 
matter;  in  some  cases  even,  the 
peculiar  ingredients  of  the  secretion 
may  be  recognised  in  them  ;  and  it 
is  conceived,  that  they  have  a  con- 
siderable share  in  preparing  or  separating  these  matters  from  the 
blood. 

Ciliated  Epithelium. — In  this  form  of  epithelium,  the  par-  Ciliated 
tides,  which  are  generally  columnar,  bear  at  their  free  extremities  ®P»^^®^*"™' 
little  hair-like  processes,  which  are  agitated  incessantly  during 
life,  and  for  some  time  after  death,  with  a  lashing  or  vibrating 


*  Cyclop,  of  Anat.,  art.  Mucous  Membrane, 
t  Cells  from  the  liver  magnified.    (Dr.  Baly.) 
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motion.  These  minute  and  delicate-moying  organs  are  named 
cilia.  They  have  now  been  discovered  to  exist  very  exten- 
sively throughout  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  the  movements 
they  produce  are  subservient  to  very  varied  purposes  in  the 
animal  economy. 

In  the  human  body  the  ciliated  epithelium  occurs  in  the  fol- 
Where  lowing  parts,*  viz.: — 1.  On  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air 
passages  and  its  prolongations.  It  commences  at  a  little  distance 
within  the  nostrils,  covers  the  membrane  of  the  nose  and  of  the 
adjoining  bony  sinuses,  extends  up  into  the  nasal  duct  and  lacry- 
mal  sac,  is  interrupted  then  by  scaly  epithelium  which  lines  the 
lacrymal  canals,  but  reappears  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids. 
From  the  nose  it  spreads  backwards  a  certain  way  on  the  upper 
surtace  of  the  soft  palate,  and  into  the  upper  or  nasal  region  of 
the  pharynx ;  also  into  the  eustachian  tube,  and  tympanum. 
The  remainder  of  the  pharynx  is  covered  by  scaly  epithelium  as 
already  mentioned ;  but  the  ciliated  epithelium  begins  again  in 
the  larynx  a  little  above  the  glottis,  and  continues  throughout 
the  trachea  and  the  bronchial  tubes  in  the  lungs  to  their  smallest 
ramifications.  2.  On  the  mucous  lining  of  the  uterus  and  &1- 
lopian  tubes,  and  even  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  latter  at 
their  fimbriated  extremities.  3.  On  the  parietes  of  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain. 
Ciliary  Id  Other  mammiferous  animals  as  far  as  examined,  cilia  have 

motion  how         found  in  nearly  the  same  parts.    To  see  them  in  motion, 

seen.  i       <•  .         «     .i.      i  i  ^ 

therefore,  a  portion  of  ciliated  mucous  membrane  may  be 
taken  from  the  body  of  a  recently  killed  quadruped.  The  piece 
of  membrane  is  to  be  folded  with  its  iree  or  ciliated  surface  out- 
wards, placed  on  a  slip  of  glass,  with  a  little  water  or  serum  of 
blood,  and  covered  with  a  bit  of  thin  glass  or  mica.  When  it 
is  now  viewed  with  a  magnifying  power  of  200  diameters,  or 
upwards,  a  very  obvious  agitation  will  be  perceived  on  the  edge 
of  the  fold,  and  this  appearance  is  caused  by  the  moving  cilia 
with  which  the  surface  of  the  membrane  is  covered.  Being  set 
close  together,  and  moving  simultaneously  or  in  quick  succession, 
the  cilia,  when  in  brisk  action,  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a 
bright  transparent  fringe  along  the  fold  of  the  membrane,  agitated 
by  such  a  rapid  and  incessant  motion,  that  the  single  threads 


*  Henl€,  Allgemeine  Anatomie,  p.  246. 
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which  compose  it  cannot  be  perceived.  The  motion  here  meant, 
is  that  of  the  cilia  themselves  ;  but  they  also  set  in  motion  the  caiues  a  mo- 
adjoining  fluid,  driving  it  along  the  ciliated  sur&ce,  as  is  in- 
dicated  by  the  agitation  of  any  little  particles  that  may  acci- 
dentally float  in  it.  The  fact  of  the  conveyance  of  fluids  and 
other  matters  along  the  ciliated  sur&ce,  as  well  as  the  direction 
in  which  they  are  impelled,  may  also  be  made  manifest  by  im- 
mersing the  membrane  in  fluid,  and  dropping  on  it  some  finely 
pulverised  substance,  (such  as  charcoal  in  fine  powder,)  which 
will  be  slowly  but  steadily  carried  along  in  a  constant  and  de- 
tenninate  direction ;  and  this  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
or  with  the  aid  of  a  lens  of  low  power. 

The  ciliary  motion  of  the  human  mucous  membrane  is  beau-  How  seen 
tifully  seen  on  the  surface  of  recently  extmcted  nasal  polypi ;  ™ 
and  single  ciliated  particles,  with  their  cilia  still  in  motion,  are 
sometimes  separated  accidentally  from  mucous  surfaces  in  the 
living  body,  and  may  be  discovered  in  the  discharged  mucus ; 
or  they  may  even  be  purposely  detached  by  gentle  abrasion. 
But  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  human 
body  have  been  determined  chiefly  from  its  anatomical  cha- 
racters. 

Cilia  have  now  been  shown  to  exist  in  almost  every  class  of  Cilia  found 
animals,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  immediate  pur-  ^37- 
pose  which  they  serve  is,  to  impel  matters,  generally  more  or  their  use. 
less  fluid,  along  the  surfaces  on  which  they  are  attached  ;  or,  to 
propel  through  a  liquid  medium  the  ciliated  bodies  of  minute 
animals,  or  other  small  objects  on  the  surface  of  which  cilia  are 
present;  as  is  the  case  with  many  infusorial  animalcules,  in 
which  the  cilia  serve  as  organs  of  locomotion,  like  the  fins  of 
larger  aquatic  animals,  and  as  happens,  too,  in  the  ova  of  many 
vertebrated  as  well  as  invertebrate  animals,  where  the  yolk 
revolves  in  its  surrounding  fluid  by  the  aid  of  cilia  on  its 
sur&ce.  In  many  of  the  lower  tribes  of  aquatic  animals,  the 
cilia  acquire  a  high  degree  of  importance ;  producing  the  flow 
of  water  over  the  sur&ce  of  their  organs  of  respiration,  indis- 
pensable to  the  exercise  of  that  function  ;  enabling  the  animals 
to  seize  their  prey,  or  to  swallow  their  food,  and  performing 
various  other  offices  of  greater  or  less  importance  in  their  eco- 
nomy. In  man,  and  the  warm-blooded  animals,  their  use  is 
apparently  to  impel  secreted  fluids,  or  other  matters,  along  the 
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Fig.  26.'* 


on 


ciliated  surfaces,  as,  for  example,  the  mucus  of  the  wind-pipe  and 
nasal  sinuses,  which  they  carry  towards  the  outlet  of  these  cavities. 

The  cells  of  the  ciliated  epithelium  (figs.  26'  and  2T),  contain 
nuclei,  as  usual;  they  have  most  generally  an  elongated  or  pris- 
matic form,  like  the  particles  of  the  columnar  epithelium,  whidi 
they  resemble,  too,  in  arrangement. 
The  cilia  are  attached  to  their  broad 
or  superficial  extremities,  each  colum- 
nar particle  bearing  a  tuft;  of  these  mi- 
nute hair-like  processes.  In  some  cases, 
the  cells  are  spheroidal  in  figure,  the 
cilia  being  still,  of  course,  confined  to 
that  portion  of  the  cell  which  forms 
part  of  the  general  sur&ce  of  the  epi- 
thelial layer  (fig.  27^).  Instances  of 
the  latter  form  occur  in  the  epithelium  of  the  firog^s  mouth, 
the  surface  of  the  ovum,  and,  according  to  Valentin,f  on 
the  choroid  plexuses  of  fcetal  quad- 
rupeds. 

The  cilia  themselves  differ  widely 
in  size  in  different  animals,  and  they 
are  not  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  same 
animal.  In  the  human  windpipe  they 
are,  according  to  Valentines  measure- 
ment, vlnto  ^  of  an  inch  long  ;  but 
in  many  invertebrate  animals,  especially  such  as  live  in  salt 
water,  they  are  a  great  deal  larger.  In  figure  they  have  the 
aspect  of  slender,  conical,  or  slightly  flattened  filaments  ;  broader 
at  the  base  and  usually  pointed  at  their  firee  extremity.  Their 
substance  is  transparent,  soft;,  and  flexible.  It  is  to  all  appear- 
ance homogeneous,  and  no  fibres,  granules,  or  other  indications 
of  definite  internal  structure,  have  been  satisfistctorily  discovered 
in  it. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  ciliated  epithelium  of  the 
uterus  is  from  time  to  time  shed  and  renewed ;  and,  probably, 
the  same  change  may  take  place,  though  more  gradually  and 


Fig.  2r4 


*  Fig.  26^.  Columnar  ciliated  epithelium  cells  firom^  the  human  nasal 
membrane.   Mapiified  300  diameters. 

t  Wagner's  Ilandworterbuch  der  Physiologic  art.  Flimmerbewegung. 

t  Fig.  27*.  Spheroidal  ciliated  cells  from  the  mouth  of  the  frog.  Mag- 
nified 300  diameters. 
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lees  perceptibly,  on  other  ciliated  surfaces.    But  nothing  is 
kBown  of  the  process  by  which  this  is  effected. 

The  manner  in  which  the  cilia  move,  is  best  seen  when  they  Motions  of 
are  not  acting  very  briskly.  Most  generally  they  seem  to  ex- 
ecute  a  sort  of  &nning  or  lashing  movement ;  and  when  a 
number  of  them  perform  this  motion  in  regular  succession,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  they  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  series  of 
waves  travelling  along  the  range  of  cilia,  like  the  waves  caused 
by  the  wind  in  a  field  of  com.  When  they  are  in  very  rapid 
action,  the  undulation  is  less  obvious,  and,  as  Henle  remarks, 
tbeir  motion  then  conveys  the  idea  of  swiftly-running  water.  The 
undulating  movement  may  be  beautifully  seen  on  the  gills  of  a 
mussel,  and  on  the  arms  of  many  poljrpes.  The  undulations, 
with  some  exceptions,  seem  always  to  travel  in  the  same  direc- 
tion on  the  same  parts.  The  impulsion,  also,  which  the  cilia  Direction  of 
communicate  to  the  fluids  or  other  matters  in  contact  with  "^P"^®*^* 
them,  maintains  a  constant  direction,  unless  in  certain  of  the 
infusoria,  and  in  these  the  motion  has  even  been  supposed  to  be 
voluntary.  Thus,  in  the  windpipe  of  mammalia,  the  mucus  is 
conveyed  upwards  towards  the  larynx,  and  if  a  portion  of  the 
membrane  be  detached,  matters  will  still  be  conveyed  along 
the  sur&ce  of  the  separated  fragment  in  the  same  direction 
relatively  to  that  surface,  as  before  its  separation. 

The  persistence  of  the  ciliary  motion  for  some  time  after  inference* 
death,  and  the  regularity  with  which  it  goes  on  in  parts  sepa-  ^n^n^ce 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  sufficiently  prove  that,  with  the  after  death, 
possible  exceptions  alluded  to,  it  is  not  under  the  influence  of 
the  will  of  the  animal  nor  dependent  for  its  production  on  the 
nervous  centres,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  influenced  in  any 
way  by  stimulation  or  sudden  destruction  of  these  centres. 
The  time  which  it  continues  after  death  or  separation  differs  in  Time  of  en- 
different  kinds  of  animals,  and  is  also  materially  influenced  by  ^ 
temperature  and  by  the  nature  of  the  fluid  in  contact  with  the 
surfkce.    In  warm-blooded  animals  the  period  varies  from  two 
or  three  hours  to  two  days,  or  even  more;  being  longer  in  sum- 
mer than  in  the  cold  of  winter.    In  frogs  the  motion  may 
continue  four  or  five  days  after  destruction  of  the  brain  ;  and  it 
has  been  seen  in  the  gullet  of  the  tortoise  fifteen  days  after 
decapitation,  continuing  seven  days  after  the  muscles  had  ceased 
to  be  irritable. 
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With  tbe  view  of  throwing  further  light  on  the  nature  of 
this  remarkable  kind  of  motion^  experiments  have  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  effect  produced  on  it  by  different  external  agents ; 
but  it  would  seem  that,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  moderate 
heat  and  cold,  these  agents  affect  the  action  of  the  cilia  only  in 
80  far  as  they  act  destructively  on  their  tissue. 

The  effect  of  change  of  temperature  is  different  in  warm  and  cold  blooded 
animals.  In  the  former  the  motion  is  stopped  by  a  cold  of  43®  F.,  whereas 
in  the  frog  and  river-mussel,  it  goes  on  unimpaired  at  32°  F.  A  moderately 
elevated  temperature,  say  100®  F.,  does  not  affect  the  motion  in  cold-blooded 
animals,  but,  of  course,  a  heat  considerably  higher  than  this,  and  such  as  to 
alter  the  tissue,  would  put  an  end  to  it  in  all  cases.  Electric  shocks,  unless 
they  cause  abrasion  of  the  ciliated  surface,  (which  is  sometimes  the  case,) 
produce  no  visible  effect ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  galvanic  currents.  Fresh 
water,  I  find,  arrests  the  motion  in  marine  mollusca  and  in  other  salt-water 
animals  in  which  I  have  tried  its  effect ;  but  it  evidently  acts  by  destroying 
both  the  form  and  substance  of  the  cilia,  which  in  these  cases  are  adapted  to 
a  different  medium.  Most  of  the  common  acid,  alkaline,  and  saline  solutions, 
when  concentrated,  arrest  the  action  of  the  cilia  instantaneously  in  all 
animals ;  but  dilution  delays  this  effect,  and  when  carried  farther,  prevents 
it  altogether ;  and  hence  it  is,  probably,  due  to  a  chemical  alteration  of  the 
tissue.  Narcotic  substances,  such  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  salts  of  morphia 
and  strychnia,  opium  and  belladona,  are  said  by  Purkiiye  and  Valentin 
to  have  no  effect,  though  the  first-named  agent  has  certainly  appeared 
to  me  to  arrest  the  motion  in  the  river-mussel.  Bile  stops  the  action  of  the 
cilia,  while  blood  prolongs  it  in  vertebrated  animals  ;  but  the  blood  or  serum 
of  the  vertebrata  has  quite  an  opposite  effect  on  the  cilia  of  invertebrate 
animals,  arresting  their  motion  almost  instantaneously. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  nature  and  source  of  the  power 
by  which  the  cilia  act,  are  as  yet  unknown  ;  but  whatever  doubt 
may  hang  over  this  question,  it  is  plain  that  each  ciliated  cell 
is  individually  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  producing  motion, 
and  that  it  possesses  in  itself  whatever  organic  apparatus  and 
whatever  physical  or  vital  property  may  be  necessary  for  that 
end ;  for  single  epithelium  cells  are  seen  to  exhibit  the  pheno- 
menon long  after  they  have  been  completely  insulated. 

Without  professing  to  offer  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a  question  be- 
set with  so  much  difficulty,  it  seems,  nevertheless,  not  unreasonable  to 
consider  the  ciliary  motion  as  being  probably  a  manifestation  of  that  pro- 
perty on  which  the  more 'conspicuous  motions  of  animals  are  known  to  de- 
pend, namely,  vital  contractility ;  and  this  view  hv  at  least  the  advantage 
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of  referring  the  phenomenon  to  the  operation  of  a  vital  property,  already 
rec<>gnised  as  a  source  of  moving  power  in  the  animal  body. 

It  is  true  that  nothing  resembling  a  muscular  apparatus,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  has  been  discovered  to  be  connected  with  the  cilia,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  suppose  the  existence  of  any  such ;  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  yital  contractility  is  not  limited  to  a  tissue  strictly  defined 
in  its  appreciable  structure.  The  anatomical  characters  of  voluntary  muscle 
differ  widely  from  those  of  most  involuntary  contractile  textures,  although 
the  movements  must  in  both  cases  be  referred  to  the  same  principle.  The 
heart  of  the  embryo  beats  while  yet  but  a  mass  of  cells,  united,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, by  amorphous  matter,  in  which  no  fibres  are  seen  ;  yet  no  one 
would  doubt  that  its  motions  depend  then  on  the  same  property  as  at  a  later 
period,  when  its  structure  is  fully  developed. 

In  its  persistence  after  systemic  death,  and  in  parts  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  body,  the  ciliary  motion  agrees  with  the  motion  of  certain  mus- 
cular structures,  as  the  heart  for  example  ;  and  the  agreement  extends  even 
to  the  regular  or  rythmic  character  of  the  motion  in  these  circumstances. 
It  is  true,  the  one  endures  much  longer  than  the  other  ;  but  the  difference 
appears  to  be  one  only  of  degree,  for  differences  of  the  same  kind  are 
known  to  prevail  among  muscles  themselves.  No  one,  for  instance,  doubts 
that  the  auricle  of  the  heart  is  muscular,  because  it  beats  longer  after  death 
than  the  ventricle  ;  nor,  because  a  frog's  heart  continues  to  act  a  much 
longer  time  than  a  quadruped's,  is  it  inferred  that  its  motion  depends  on  a 
power  of  a  different  nature.  And  the  view  here  taken  of  the  nature  of  the 
ciliary  motion  derives  strength  from  the  consideration  that  the  phenomenon 
lasts  longest  in  cold-blooded  animals,  in  which  vital  contractility  also  is  of 
longest  endurance.  It  must  be  aDowed,  unless  we  distrust  the  observations 
of  very  competent  inquirers,  that  narcotic  substances  do  not  in  general 
affect  the  cilia,  while  they  are  generally  admitted  to  alter  or  extinguish 
muscular  action.  At  the  same  time  there  remains  some  ambiguity  on  this 
head  ;  my  own  observations  do  not  agree  in  all  points  with  those  referred 
to,  and  Ehrenbeig  states  that  strychnia  produces  the  same  effect  on  the 
cilia  of  infusoria  as  on  muscular  organs.  Something,  moreover,  may  depend 
<m  the  facility  or  difficulty  with  which  the  tissues  permit  the  narcotic  fluid 
to  penetrate,  which  circumstance  must  needs  affect  the  rapidity  and  extent 
of  its  operation.  In  the  effect  of  opium  on  the  heart  there  is  a  great 
difference,  according  as  the  narcotic  is  applied  to  its  outer  or  its  inner 
nu&ce ;  and  to  this  must  be  added  that  the  effect  of  narcotics  has  not  been 
carefully  tried  on  all  contractile  tissues.  Again,  we  see  differences  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  cilia  themselves  are  affected  by  the  same  agent :  thus 
fresh  water  instantly  arrests  their  motion  in  certain  cases,  while  it  has  no 
such  effect  in  others. 

The  discovery  lately  announced,*  that  vibrating  cilia  exist  on  the  ova  of 


*  Unger.  Die  Pflanze  im  Momente  der  Thierwerdung.  Wien,  1843. 
This  naturalist  has  discovered  that  the  movements  of  the  sporidia  of  the 
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certain  cryptogamic  vegetables,  may  perhaps  be  deemed  a  strong  argument 
on  the  opposite  side;  but  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  sensible 
motions  of  plants,  (such,  at  least,  as  are  not  purely  physical,)  and  those  of 
animals,  do  not  depend  on  one  common  vital  property. 


Where 
found* 


Its  struc- 
ture in  the 
eye. 


PIGMENT. 

The  cells  of  the  cuticle,  and  of  other  textures  which  more  or 
less  resemble  it  in  structure,  sometimes  contain  a  black  or  brown 
matter,  which  gives  a  dark  colour  to  the  parts  over  which  these 
cells  are  spread.  A  well-marked  example  of  such  pigment-cells 
in  the  human  body  is  afforded  by  the  black  coating  which  lines 
the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye  and  covers  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  iris.  They  are  found  in  the  epidermis  of  the  Negro 
and  other  dark  races  of  mankind,  and  are  probably  present 
in  the  more  dusky  parts  of  the  cuticle  of  the  European.  They 
have  been  found  also  on  certain  parts  of  the  investing  mem- 
brane (pia  mater)  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  membranous 
labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

The  pigment  cells  of  the  choroid  membrane  (fig.  28')  are  for 
the  most  part  polyhedral  in  figure,  roost  generally  six-sided, 
Fi   28'*  connected  together  like 

the  pieces  of  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment ;  others  are  spheroidal, 
and  most  of  those  on  the 
back  of  the  iris  are  of  this 
shape.  The  cells  contain  the 
pigment,  strictly  so  called, 
which  consists  of  minute  black 
or  brown  granules  or  mole- 
cules of  a  round  or  oblong  shape,  measuring  not  more  than  from 
TrizyTT  to  -sxijsjs  of  an  inch  in  their  greatest  dimension.  These 
molecules  are  densely  packed  together  in  some  cells ;  in  others 
they  are  more  scattered,  and  then  it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  colourless  matter  included  along  with  them. 


Vaucheria  Clavata  are  produced  by  vibratile  cilia.  The  observation  has 
since  been  confirmed  by  Siebold. 

•  Pigment  cells  from  the  choroid,  magnified  370  diameters,  a.  Cells  still 
cohering,  seen  on  their  surface,  a.  Nucleus  indistinctly  seen.  In  the 
other  cells  the  nucleus  is  concealed  by  the  pigment  granules,  b.  Two 
cells  seen  in  profile,  a.  The  anterior  part  containing  scarcely  any  pig- 
ment. (Heul^). 
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When  they  escape  from  the  ruptured  cells,  they  exhibit  very 
strikingly  the  molecular  movement.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  when  viewed  singly  with  a  very  high  magnifying  power 
they  look  transparent  and  almost  colourless,  and  it  is  only 
when  they  are  heaped  together  that  their  blackness  distinctly 
appears.  The  cells  have  a  colourless  nucleus,  which  is  very 
genendly  hidden  from  view  by  the  black  particles.  It  contains 
a  central  nucleolus. 

Examined  chemically,  the  black  matter  is  found  to  be  in-  Chemical 
soluble  in  cold  and  hot  water,  alcohol,  ether,  fixed  and  volatile 
oils,  acetic  and  diluted  mineral  acids.  Its  colour  is  dischaiged 
by  chlorine.  The  pigment  of  the  buUock^s  eye,  when  purified 
by  boiling  in  alcohol  and  ether,  was  found  by  Scherer  to  consist 
of  58-672  carbon,  5*962  hydrogen,  13*768  nitrogen,  and  21*598 
oxygen  ;  its  proportion  of  carbon  is  thus  very  large.  Preceding 
chemists  had  obtained  from  its  ashes  oxide  of  iron,  chloride  of 
sodium,  lime,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  dark  colour  of  the  Negro  is  known  to  have  its  seat  in  stroctare 
the  cuticle,  and  chiefly  in  the  deeper  and  softer  part  named  the 
rete  mucostmi.  According  to  Henl^,  it  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  pigment  cells,  resembling  those  of  the  choroid  in 
almost  every  respect  save  their  size,  which  is  somewhat  less. 
These  are  intermixed  with  colourless  cells,  and  on  the  propor- 
tion of  the  two  the  depth  of  colour  of  different  parts  depends. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  the  darker  parts  of  the  Euro- 
pean skin  owe  their  colour  to  pigment  cells  like  those  of  the 
Negro,  only  still  smaller  in  size,  less  defined  in  their  outline, 
and  less  numerous.  Krause  affirms  that  the  dark  colour  of  the 
cuticle  both  of  the  Negro  and  white  races  depends  chiefly  on 
the  presence  of  cells  which  have  dark  brown  nuclei,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cell  being  also  tinged,  but  less  deeply  than  the 
nucleus,  and  the  colour  being  diffused  through  the  mass  and 
not  caused  by  molecules.  He  admits  that  a  few  true  pigment 
cells  exist  in  the  Negroes  skin.  But  whatever  be  the  structure 
of  the  colouring  particles,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  skin 
the  matter  is  the  same  in  its  essential  nature  as  in  the  cho- 
roid. In  Albino  individuals,  both  of  the  Negro  and  European 
races,  in  whom  the  black  matter  of  the  choroid  is  wanting,  the 
cuticle  and  the  hair  are  colourless  also. 

In  some  situations  the  pigment  cells  become  irregular  and 
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l^Ami^ed     jagged  at  their  edges,  or  even  branch  out  into  long  irr^lar 
P^®*^*      processes.    Such  ramified  cells  are  very  common  in  many 
animals,  as  those  from  the  skin  of  the  frt>g  represented  in  figure 
18'.    In  the  human  body  pigment  cells  of  this  description  arc 
found  in  the  dark  cellular  membrane  between  the  sclerotic  and 
choroid  coats  of  the  eye,  and  on  the  pia  mater  covering  the 
upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord.    The  condition  of  the  pigment 
in  the  hairs  will  be  afterwards  described. 
Develop-        From  the  observations  of  Valentin  on  the  choroid  membrane 
regenera?  embryo  bird,  it  appears  that  the  pigment  cells  are  formed 

tion.  round  previously  existing  nuclei,  and  that  they  are  at  first 
colourless,  but  that  black  molecules  subsequently  appear  in 
them,  first  immediately  round  the  nucleus,  and  afterwaids 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  cell. 

When  the  cuticle  of  the  Negro  is  removed  by  means  of  a 
blister,  it  is  renewed  again  of  its  original  dark  hue ;  but  if  the 
skin  be  destroyed  to  any  considerable  depth,  as  by  a  severe 
bum,  the  resulting  scar  remains  long  white,  though  it  at  length 
acquires  a  dark  colour. 

Uses.  In  the  eye  the  black  matter  seems  obviously  intended  to  absorb  redundant 

light,  and  accordingly  its  absence  in  Albinos  is  attended  with  a  difficulty  of 
bearing  a  light  of  considerable  brightness.  Its  uses  in  other  situations  are 
not  so  apparent.  The  pigment  of  the  cuticle,  it  has  been  supposed,  may 
screen  the  subjacent  cutis  from  the  pungency  of  the  sun's  rays.  In  many 
animals  the  pigment  is  not  only  employed  to  variegate  the  surface  of  the 
body,  but  attaches  itself  to  deep-seated  parts.  Thus,  in  the  frog  the 
branches  and  twigs  of  the  blood-vessels  are  speckled  over  with  it,  and  in 
many  fish  it  imparts  a  black  colour  to  the  peritoneum  and  other  internal 
membranes. 

ADIPOSE  TISSUE. 

Wh&i,  The  human  body  in  the  healthy  state  contains  a  consider- 

able amount  of  fatty  matter  of  diflTerent  kinds.  Fat,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  found  in  the  blood  and  chyle,  and  in  the  lymph, 
but  much  more  sparingly.  It  exists,  too,  in  several  of  the 
secretions,  in  some  constituting  the  chief  ingredient ;  and  in  one 
or  other  of  its  modifications  it  enters  into  the  composition  of 
certain  solid  textures.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  (at 
of  the  body  is  inclosed  in  small  celk  or  vesicles^  which,  to- 
gether with  their  contained  matter,  constitute  the  adipose 
tissue. 

Where  fhis  tissuc  is  not  confined  to  any  one  region  or  organ,  but 
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exists  very  generally  throughout  the  body,  accompanying  the 
still  more  widely-distributed  cellular  or  areolar  tissue  in  most 
though  not  in  all  parts  in  which  the  latter  is  found.  Still,  its 
distribution  is  not  uniform,  and  there  are  certain  situations  in 
which  it  is  collected  more  abundantly.  It  forms  a  considerable 
layer  underneath  the  skin,  and,  together  with  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  in  which  it  is  lodged,  constitutes  in  this  situation 
what  has  been  called  the  panniculus  adiposus.  It  is  collected 
in  large  quantity  round  certain  internal  parts,  especially  the 
kidneys.  It  is  seen  filling  up  the  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the 
heart,  and  imbedding  the  vessels  of  that  organ  underneath  its 
serous  covering ;  and  in  various  other  situations  it  is  deposited 
beneath  the  serous  membranes,  or  is  collected  between  their 
folds  as  in  the  mesentery  and  omentum,  at  first  generally 
gathering  along  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  at  length 
accumulating  very  copiously.  Collections  of  fat  are  also  com- 
mon round  the  joints,  lying  on  the  outer  surfitce  of  the  sjmovial 
membrane,  and  filling  up  inequalities  ;  in  many  cases,  like  the 
&t  in  the  omentum,  lodged  in  folds  of  the  membrane  which 
project  into  the  articular  cavity.  Lastly,  the  fat  exists  in  laige 
quantity  within  the  bones,  where  it  forms  the  marrow.  There 
are  some  parts  in  which  fat  is  never  found  in  the  healthy  con-  Where 
dition  of  the  body.  Thus  it  does  not  exist  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  of  the  eyelids,  penis,  or  scrotum,  nor  in  the 
lungs,  nor  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 

When  subjected  to  the  microscope,  the  adipose  tissue  (fig.  Structure. 
S9')  is  seen  to  consist  of  minute  vesicles,  filled  with  an  oily 


Fig.  29'.» 


*  A  small  cluster  of  fat-cells,  magnified  150  diameters. 
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matter,  and  for  the  most  part  lodged  in  the  meshes  of  the 
areolar  tissue.  The  vesicles  are  most  commonly  collected  into 
little  lobular  clusters,  and  these  again  into  the  little  lumps  of 
fat  which  we  see  with  the  naked  eye,  and  which  in  some  parts 
are  aggregated  into  round  or  irregular  masses  of  considerable 
magnitude.  Sometimes  the  vesicles,  though  grouped  together, 
have  less  of  a  clustered  arrangement,  as  when  they  collect  along- 
side of  the  minute  blood-vessels  of  thin  membranous  structures. 
Fat-oelU.  The  vcsicles  or  fat-cells  are  round  or  oval,  unless  where 
packed  closely  together,  in  which  case  they  acquire  an  angular 
figure,  and  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  cells  of  vege- 
table tissues.  The  greater  number  of  them  are  from  roTT  to 
^i^r  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  many  exceed  or  fall  short  of 
this  measurement.  Each  one  consists  of  a  very  delicate  enve- 
lope, inclosing  the  oily  matter.  The  envelope  is  generally 
quite  transparent,  and  appears  to  be  homogeneous  in  structure, 
though  in  some  cases  its  aspect  is  very  faintly  granular. 
Schwann  discovered  a  nucleus  in  the  fat-cells  of  the  embryo ; 
the  nucleus  contains  one  or  two  nucleoli,  and  is  attached  to  the 
inside  of  the  cell-wall  or  imbedded  in  its  substance  ;  it  is  rarely 
found  in  cells  of  later  periods. 

The  oily  matter  contained  in  the  cells  is  liquid,  but  in  fat  taken 
from  the  human  body  after  death  many  of  the  cells  present  a 
stellated  crystalline  spot  in  their  interior,  as  if  a  partial  solidifi- 
cation had  taken  place ;  this  may  be  due  to  separation  and 
deposit  of  margarine,  the  solid  constituent  of  human  The 
chemical  nature  of  fat  has  been  already  explained  (p.  xxxi). 

The  fat  being  thus  contained  in  closed  cells,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  why,  though  liquid  or  nearly  so  in  the  living  body, 
it  does  not  shift  its  place  in  obedience  to  pressure  or  gravita- 
tion, as  happens  with  the  water  of  dropsy  and  other  fluids 
effused  into  the  interstices  of  the  cellular  tissue ;  such  fluids, 
being  unconfined,  of  course  readily  pass  from  one  place  to 
another  through  the  open  areolse. 

The  cellular  tissue  connects  and  surrounds  the  larger  lumps 
of  fat,  but  forms  no  special  envelope  to  the  smaller  clusters ; 
and  although  fine  fiisciculi  and  filaments  of  that  tissue  pass 
irregularly  over  and  through  the  clusters,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
the  vesicles  are  held  together  in  these  groups  mainly  by  the 
fine  network  of  capillary  vessels  distributed  to  them.    In  the 
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maiTOw  the  cellular  tissue  is  very  scanty  ;  indeed  the  &t-cells  in 
some  parts  of  the  bones  are  said  to  be  altogether  unaccompanied 
bj  cellular  filaments. 

The  adipose  tissue  is  copiously  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  VesMis. 
The  larger  branches  of  these  pass  into  the  fat  lumps,  where 
they  then  run  between  the  lobules  and  subdivide,  till  at  length 
a  Httle  artery  and  vein  are  sent  to  each  small  lobule,  dividing 
into  a  network  of  capillary  vessels,  which  not  only  surroimds 
the  cluster  externally,  but  passes  through  between  the  vesicles 
in  all  directions,  supporting  and  connecting  them.  The  lym^ 
phattca  of  the  fat,  if  it  really  possess  any,  are  unknown.  Nor 
have  nerves  been  seen  to  terminate  in  it,  though  nerves  des-  Nerves, 
tined  for  other  textures  may  pass  through  it.  Accordingly  it 
has  been  observed  that,  unless  when  such  traversing  nervous 
twigs  happen  to  be  encountered,  a  puncturing  instrument  may 
be  carried  through  the  adipose  tissue  without  occasioning  pain. 

As  to  the  usee  of  the  fatty  tissue,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  Uses, 
that  it  serves  the  merely  mechaoical  purpose  of  a  light,  soft,  and  elastic 
packing  material  to  fill  vacuities  in  the  body.  Being  thus  deposited  between 
and  aronnd  different  organs,  it  affords  them  support,  facilitates  motion,  and 
protects  them  from  the  injurious  effects  of  pressure.  In  this  way,  too,  it 
gives  to  the  exterior  of  the  body  its  smooth  rounded  contour.  Further, 
being  a  bed  conductor  of  heat,  the  subcutaneous  fat  must  so  ftir  serve  as  a 
means  of  retaining  the  warmth  of  the  body,  especially  in  warm-blooded 
creatures  exposed  to  great  external  cold,  as  the  whale  and  other  cetaceous 
animals,  in  which  it  forms  a  very  thick  stratum,  and  must  prove  a  much 
more  effectual  protection  than  a  covering  of  for  in  a  watery  element. 

Bat  the  most  important  use  of  the  fat  consists  in  its  subserviency  to  the 
process  of  nutrition.  Composed  chiefly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  it  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  blood  and  consumed  in  respiration,  combining  with  oxygen 
to  form  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  thus  contributing  with  other  hydro- 
carboQOUs  matters  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
when  the  digestive  process  introduces  into  the  system  more  carbon  and 
hydrogen  than  is  required  for  immediate  consumption,  the  excess  of  these 
elements  is  stored  up  in  the  form  of  fat,  to  become  available  for  use  when 
the  expenditure  exceeds  the  immediate  supply.  According  to  this  view, 
active  muscular  exercise,  which  increases  the  respiration,  tends  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  fat  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  the  hydrocarbonous 
matter  introduced  into  the  body.  Again,  when  the  direct  supply  of  calorific 
matter  for  respiration  is  diminished  or  cut  off  by  withholding  food,  or  by 
interruption  of  the  digestive  process,  nature  has  recourse  to  that  which  has 
been  reserved  in  the  form  of  fat ;  and  in  the  wasting  of  the  body  caused  by 
etarvationy  the  fat  is  the  part  first  consumed. 
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The  use  of  the  £Eit  id  nutrition  is  well  illustrated  by  what  occurs  in  ^e 
hedgehog  and  some  other  hybemating  animals.  In  these  the  function  of 
alimentation  is  suspended  during  their  winter  sleep,  and  though  their  respir- 
ation  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  amount  compatible  with  life,  and  their  t^n- 
perature  falls,  there  is  yet  a  considerable  amount  of  hydrocarboiious  material 
provided  in  the  shape  of  fat  before  their  hybernation  commences,  to  be 
slowly  consumed  during  that  period,  or  perhaps  to  afford  an  immediate  sup- 
ply on  their  respiration  becoming  again  active  in  spring. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  mean  quantity  of  fat  in  the  human  subject 
is  about  one  twentieth  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  but  from  what  has  been 
said,  it  is  plain  that  the  amount  must  be  subject  to  great  fluctuation.  The 
proportion  is  usually  greatest  about  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  greatly 
diminishes  in  old  age.  High  feeding,  repose  of  mind  and  body,  and  much 
sleep,  favour  the  production  of  fat.  To  these  causes  must  be  added  indi- 
vidual and  perhaps  hereditary  predisposition.  There  is  a  greater  tendency 
to  &tness  in  females  than  males,  also,  it  is  said,  in  eunuchs.  The  effect  of 
castration  in  promoting  the  fattening  of  domestic  animals  is  well  known. 

In  infancy  and  childhood  the  &t  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  subcutaneous 
tissue.  In  after  life  it  is  more  equally  distributed  through  the  body,  and  in 
proportionately  greater  quantity  about  the  viscera.  In  Hottentot  females 
£at  accumulates  over  the  gluteal  muscles,  forming  a  considerable  prominence, 
and  in  a  less  degree  over  the  deltoid ;  a  tendency  to  local  accumulations  of 
the  subcutaneous  fat  is  known  to  exist  also  in  particular  races  of  quadru- 
peds. 

Develop-  Development. — According  to  Valentin,  the  fet  first  appears 
in  the  human  embryo  about  the  fourteenth  week  of  intra-uterine 
life.  At  this  period  the  fat-cells  are  insulated,  but  by  the  end 
of  the  fifth  month  they  are  collected  into  small  groups.  When 
first  seen,  they  are  also  of  comparatively  small  size.  As  already 
stated,  the  foetal  fat-cells  contain  a  nucleus  in  their  early  con- 
dition, which  afterwards  disappears ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
nucleus  precedes  and  gives  rise  to  the  cell. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether,  when  the  &t  undergoes  absorption,  the 
vesicles  are  themselves  consumed  along  with  their  contents.  Dr.  W. 
Hunter  believed  that  they  still  remained  after  being  emptied  ;  he  was  led  to 
this  opinion  by  observing  the  condition  of  the  cellular  tissue  in  dropsical 
bodies  from  which  the  fat  had  disappeared,  there  being  in  such  cases  a 
marked  difference  in  aspect  between  the  parts  of  that  tissue  which  bad 
originally  contained  fat  and  those  which  had  not,  which  difference  he  attti- 
buted  to  the  persistence  of  the  empty  M  vesicles.  Gurlt  states  that  the  fat- 
cells  in  emaciated  animals  are  filled  with  serum. 
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THE  CELLULAR  OR  AREOLAR  TISSUE. 

If  we  make  a  cut  through  the  skin  and  proceed  to  raise  it  Names  ap- 
fiom  the  subjacent  parts,  we  observe  that  it  is  loosely  connected  jjj^*  ' 
to  them  by  a  soft  filamentous  substance,  of  considerable  tenacity  found, 
and  elasticity,  and  having,  when  free  from  fat,  a  white  fleecy 
aspect :  this  is  the  substance  known  by  the  names  of  cel- 
lular," **  areolar,**  "  filamentous,'^  and  "  reticular"  tissue ;  it 
is  often  also  called     cellular  membrane."    In  like  manner  the 
cellular  tissue  is  found  underneath  the  serous  and  mucous 
membranes  which  are  spread  over  various  internal  surfaces,  and 
serves  to  attach  these  membranes  to  the  parts  which  they  line  or 
invest ;  and  as  under  the  skin  it  is  named     subcutaneous/'  so 
in  the  last-mentioned  situations  it  is  called     subserous"  and 
submucous"  cellular  tissue.    But  on  proceeding  further  we 
find  this  substance  lying  between  the  muscles,  the  blood-vessels, 
and  other  deep-seated  parts,  occupying,  in  short,  the  intervals 
between  the  different  organs  of  the  body  where  they  are  not 
otherwise  insulated,  and  thence  named     intermediate ;"  very 
generally,  also,  it  becomes  more  consistent  and  membmnous 
immediately  around  these  organs,  and,  under  the  name  of  the 
investing"  cellular  tissue,  affords  each  of  them  a  special 
sheath.    It  thus  forms  inclosing  sheaths  for  the  muscles,  the 
nerves,  the  blood-vessels,  and  other  parts.    Whilst  the  cellular 
tissue  might  thus  be  said  in  some  sense  both  to  connect  and  to 
insulate  entire  organs,  it  also  performs  the  same  office  in  regard 
to  the  finer  parts  of  which  these  organs  are  made  up  ;  for  this 
end  it  enters  between  the  fibres  of  the  muscles,  uniting  them 
into  bundles ;  it  connects  the  several  membranous  layers  of  the 
hollow  viscera,  and  binds  together  the  lobes  and  lobules  of 
many  compound  glands ;  it  also  accompanies  the  vessels  and 
nerves  within  these  oigans,  following  their  branches  nearly  to 
their  finest  divisions,  and  affording  them  support  and  protection. 
This  portion  of  the  cellular  tissue  has  been  named  the  pene- 
trating," **  constituent,"  or  "  parenchymal." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  cellular  is  one  of  the  most  general  Continuity, 
and  most  extensively  distributed  of  the  tissues.    It  is,  more- 
over, continuous  throughout  the  body,  and  from  one  region  it 
may  be  traced  without  interruption  into  any  other,  however 
distant ;  a  fact  not  without  interest  in  practical  medicine,  see- 
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ing  that  in  this  way  dropsical  waters,  air,  blood,  and  urine, 
effused  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  even  the  matter  of  suppura- 
tion, when  not  confined  in  an  abscess,  may  spread  &r  from  the 
spot  where  they  were  first  introduced  or  deposited. 

On  stretching  out  a  portion  of  cellular  tissue  by  drawing 
gently  asunder  the  parts  between  which  it  lies,  it  presents  an 
appearance  to  the  naked  eye  of  a  multitude  of  fine  soft  elastic 
threads,  quite  transparent  and  colourless,  like  spun  glass; 
these  are  intermixed  with  fine  transparent  films  or  deli- 
cate membranous  laminss,  and  both  threads  and  lamin®  cross 
one  another  irregularly  and  in  all  imaginable  directions,  leaving 
open  interstices  or  areolae  between  them.  These  areolso  are,  of 
course,  more  apparent  when  the  tissue  is  thus  stretched  out ;  it 
is  plain  also  that  they  are  not  closed  cells,  as  the  term  cellular 
tissue^  might  seem  to  imply,  but  merely  interspaces  which  open 
freely  into  one  another :  many  of  them  are  occupied  by  the 
fat,  which,  however,  as  already  explained,  does  not  lie  loose  in 
the  areolar  spaces,  but  is  inclosed  in  its  own  vesicles.  A  small 
quantity  of  colourless  transparent  fluid  is  also  present  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  but,  in  health,  not  more  than  is  sufficient  to 
moisten  it.  This  fluid  is  generally  said  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  serum ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that,  when  not  unduly 
increased  in  quantity  or  altered  in  nature  by  disease,  it  may 
resemble  more  the  liquor  sanguinis,  as  is  the  case  with  the  fluid 
of  most  of  the  serous  membranes. 

On  comparing  the  cellular  tissue  of  different  parts,  it  is  ob- 
served in  some  to  be  more  loose  and  open  in  texture,  in  others 
more  dense  and  close,  according  as  free  movement  or  firm  con- 
nection between  parts  is  to  be  provided  for.  In  some  situations, 
too,  the  laminae  are  more  numerous  ;  in  others  the  filamentous 
structure  predominates,  or  even  prevails  exclusively ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  designate  these  varieties  by  particular 
names,  as  is  sometimes  done. 

When  examined  under  the  microscope^  the  cellular  tissue  is 
seen  to  be  principally  made  up  of  exceedingly  fine,  transparent, 
and  apparently  homogeneous  filaments,  from  about  rshfjf  to 
jrixsxs  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  even  less  (fig.  SC).  These 
are  seldom  single,  being  mostly  united  into  bundles  and  fila- 
mentous laminee  of  various  sizes,  which  to  the  naked  eye  ap- 
pear as  simple  threads  and  films.    Though  the  bundles  may 
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iDiersect  in  every  direction,  the  filaments  of  the  same  bundle  white  iUa- 
run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  no  one  filament  is  ever 
seen  to  divide  into  branches  or  to  unite  with  another.  The 
associated  filaments  take  an  alternate  bending  or  waving  course 
as  they  proceed  along  the  bundle,  but  still  maintain  their 
mutual  parallelism.  This  wavy  aspect,  which  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  these  filaments,  disappears  on  stretching  the  bundle, 
but  returns  again  when  it  is  relaxed. 

The  filaments  just  described,  though  transparent  when  seen 
with  transmitted  light  under  the  microscope,  have  a  white 
colour  when  collected  in  considerable  quantity  and  seen  with 
reflected  light ;  and  they  not  only  occur  in  the  cellular  tissue 
stricUy  so  called,  but  form  the  chief  part  of  the  tendons, 
ligaments,  and  other  white  fibrous  textures.  They  were  long 
supposed  to  be  the  only  fibrous  constituent  existing  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  but  it  has  lately  been  shown  (and  chiefly  through 
the  inquiries  of  Eulenberg,  Henl^,  and  Bowman)  that  fibres  of  Yellow 
another  kind  are  intermixed  with  them  ;  these  either  are  identi- 
cal  with  the  fibres  of  the  yellow  elastic  tissue,  or  at  least 
approach  them  very  closely  in  character,  and  they  have  accord- 

♦  Fig.  SC.  Filaments  of  cellular  tissue,  in  larger  and  smaller  bundles, 
as  seen  under  a  magnifying  power  of  400  diameters.  Two  or  three  cor- 
puscles are  represented  among  them. 
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iogly  been  named  the  yellow  or  elastic  fibres,  to  distingaish 
them  from  the  white  or  waved  fihments  above  described.  They 
were  tenned  nuclear  fibres  (Kemiasem)  by  Gerber  and  Henl^, 
on  account  of  their  supposed  origin  firom  nuclei ;  but  as  this 
opinion  is  at  best  but  doubtful,  the  former  appellation  seems 
preferable. 

In  certain  portions  of  the  cellular  tissue,  as  for  instance  in 
that  which  lies  under  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes  in 
particular  regions,  the  yellow  or  elastic  fibres  are  large  and  abun- 
dant, so  that  they  cannot  well  be  overlooked;  but  in  other  parts 
they  are  few  in  number  and  small,  and  are  then  in  a  great  measure 
hidden  by  the  white  filaments ;  in  such  cases,  however,  they 
can  always  be  rendered  conspicuous  under  the  microscope  by 
means  of  acetic  acid,  which  causes  the  white  filaments  to  swell 
up  and  become  indistinct,  whilst  the  yellow  fibres,  not  being 
affected  by  that  reagent,  come  then  more  clearly  into  view  (fig. 
SI'),  Under  the  microscope  these  fibres  appear  transparent  and 
colourless,  with  a  strong,  well-defined,  dark  outline.  They  are, 
moreover,  remarkable  for  their  tendency  to  curl  up,  especially 

at  their  broken  ends, 
which  gives  them  a 
very  peculiar  aspect  (i), 
and  in  many  parts  of 
the  cellular  tissue  they 
divide  into  branches 
and  join  or  anasto- 
mose with  one  another, 
in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  pure  elastic  tis- 
sue (a).  They  differ 
among  themselves  very 
widely  in  size,  some 
being  as  fine  as  the 
white  filaments,  others 
many  times  larger.  They  lie  for  the  most  part  without  order 
among  the  bundles  of  white  filaments ;  but  here  and  thero  we 

*  Fig,  31'.  Magnified  view  of  cellular  tissue  (fix)m  different  parts) 
treated  with  acetic  acid.  The  white  filaments  are  no  longer  seen,  and  the 
yellow  or  elastic  fibres  with  the  nuclei  come  into  view.  At  c  the  elastic 
fibres  wind  round  a  bundle  of  white  fibres,  which  is  swollen  out  between  the 
turns. 


Fig,  31'.* 
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see  an  elastic  fibre,  generally  of  great  tenuity,  winding  round 
one  of  tbese  bundles,  and  encircling  it  with  several  spiral 
tarns.  When  acetic  add  is  applied,  the  fesciculus  swells  out 
between  the  constricting  turns  of  the  winding  fibre,  and  pre- 
sents a  highly  characteristic  appearance  (r).  This  remarkable 
disposition  of  the  elastic  fibres,  which  was  pointed  out  by 
Henl^,  is  not  uncommon  in  certain  parts  of  the  cellular  tissue ; 
it  may  be  always  seen  in  that  which  accompanies  the  arteries 
at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

A  few  rounded  and  oval  corpuscles  (fig.  SO')  and  irregular 
particles  are  now  and  then  met  with  in  the  interstices  of  the 
tissue,  and  others  are  seen  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  fila- 
mentous bundles,  or  in  their  interior.  The  former  are  probably 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  interstitial  fluid.  The 
latter,  which  are  best  seen  after  the  application  of  acetic  acid 
(6g.  81'),  arc  generally  supposed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  cell 
nudei;  many  of  them  are  elongated  and  attenuated,  and  they 
often  appear  disposed  in  longitudinal  series  on  the  surface  of  or 
within  the  fasciculi  (c).  As  already  mentioned,  the  elastic 
fibres,  on  this  account  also  called  nuclear,  have  been  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  the  junction  of  these  elongated  nudei. 

In  reference  to  the  structure  of  cellular  tissue,  it  may  be 
further  remarked,  that  there  are  other  textures  of  the  body 
which  are  made  up  of  the  same  elements;  the  tendons  and  liga- 
ments, the  periosteum,  and  other  fibrous  membranes,  belong  to 
this  class. 

The  cellular  tissue  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  Chemical 
and  consequently  loses  much  of  its  weight  by  drying.    It  is 
almost  wholly  resolved  into  gelatine  by  boiling  in  water.  Acetic 
acid  causes  it  to  swell  up  into  a  soft,  transparent,  jelly-like 
mass. 

Numerous  blood-vessels  are  seen  in  the  cellular  tissue  after  a  Blood-ves- 
minute  injection.  These  for  the  most  part  only  pass  through  J^^ticB 
it  on  their  way  to  other  more  vascular  textures,  but  a  few  seem 
to  end  in  capillaries  destined  for  the  tissue  itself,  and  dense 
clusters  of  vessels  are  distributed  to  the  fiit  lobules.  Large 
lymphatic  vessels  proceeding  to  distant  parts  also  pass  along 
this  texture,  and  abundant  lymphatic  networks  may  be  dis- 
covered in  many  parts  of  the  subcutaneous,  subserous,  and  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue,  having  evident  relation  to  the  function 
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of  the  membranes  under  which  they  lie.  Absorption  readily 
takes  place  from  the  interstices  of  the  texture,  but  that  process 
may  be  effected  through  the  agency  of  blood-vessels  as  well  as 
of  lymphatics. 

Larger  and  smaller  branches  of  nerves  also  traverse  this 
tissue  on  their  way  to  other  parts ;  but  it  has  not  been  shown 
that  any  remain  in  it,  and  accordingly  it  may  be  cut  in  a  living 
animal  apparently  without  giving  pain,  except  when  the  in- 
strument meets  with  any  of  these  traversing  branches.  It  m 
not  improbable,  however,  that  nerves  end  in  those  parts  of  the 
cellular  tissue  which,  like  that  of  the  scrotum,  contain  contrac- 
tile fibres ;  but,  if  present  in  such  cases,  the  nerves,  like  the 
vessels  of  the  fat,  are,  after  all,  destined  not  to  the  cellular 
tissue  but  to  another  mixed  with  it. 

The  physical  properties  of  this  texture  have  been  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  description ;  also  its  want  of  sensi- 
bility. The  vital  contractility  ascribed  to  certain  portions  of  it 
will  be  considered  after  discussing  the  subject  of  muscle. 


Develop- 
ment. 


Regenera- 
tion. 


The  cellular  tissue  is  developed  from  a  blastema  containing  cells  or  nuclei, 
but  the  process  is  not  yet  fully  understood.  The  chief  statements  regarding 
it  have  already  been  given  at  sufficient  length  (pages  Ivi,  Iviii,  and  lix).  We 
may  here  add  that  it  imdergoes  a  change  in  chemical  nature  in  the  course 
of  its  development ;  for  when  the  immature  tissue  is  boiled  in  water,  even 
for  a  long  time,  a  considerable  part  remains  undissolved,  and  the  matter  ex- 
tracted from  it  is  not  gelatin,  but  agrees  very  nearly  in  chemical  characters 
with  the  animal  principle  named  pyin."  Perfectly-formed  cellular  tissue 
is  found  in  the  spinal  region  and  some  other  parts  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  month  of  intra-uterine  life  ;  but  fasciculi  are  met  with  even  in  the 
adult,  in  which  it  seems  probable  that  fibrils  are  not  completely  developed  ; 
in  such  cases  the  bundle  appears  to  be  merely  striped  or  fluted  longitudin- 
ally, and  not  divided  into  distinct  threads. 

With  the  exception  of  epithelium,  no  tissue  is  so  readily  regenerated  at 
the  cellular.  The  process  of  reproduction  seems  to  be  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  its  original  formation  in  the  embryo,  the  blastema  being  in  this 
case  derived  from  the  blood  in  form  of  effused  lymph.  In  this  way  cellular 
tissue  is  formed  in  the  healing  of  wounds  and  in  the  adhesion  of  inflamed 
surfaces.    It  is  produced  also  in  many  morbid  growths. 


General 
nature  and 
uaei. 


FIBROUS  TISSUE. 

This  substance  is  one  of  those  which  are  serviceable  in  the 
body  on  account  of  their  mechanical  properties,  being  employed 
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to  connect  together  or  to  support  and  protect  other  parts.  It 
is  met  with  in  the  form  of  ligaments,  connecting  the  bones  to- 
gether at  the  joints;  it  forms  the  tendons  of  muscles,  into 
which  their  fleshy  fibres  are  inserted,  and  which  serve  to  attach 
these  fibres  to  the  bones.  In  its  investing  and  protecting 
character  it  assumes  the  membranous  form,  and  constitutes  a 
class  of  membranes  termed  fibrous.^^  Examples  of  these  are 
seen  in  the  periosteum  and  perichondrium  which  cover  the  bones 
and  cartilages,  in  the  dura  mater  which  lines  the  scull  and  protects 
the  brain,  and  the  fibrous  layer  which  strengthens  the  pericar- 
dium, also  in  the  albugineous  coat  of  the  testicle  and  ovary,  and 
the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  which  inclose  the  tender  internal 
parts  of  these  oigans.  Fibrous  membranes,  named  aponeu- 
roses^ or  **  &sci8e,^  are  also  employed  to  envelope  and  bind 
down  the  muscles  of  different  regions,  of  which  the  great  fascia 
iadoting  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  leg  is  a  well-known  ex- 
ample. The  tendons  of  muscles,  too,  may  assume  the  expanded 
form  of  aponeuroses,  as  those  of  the  broad  muscles  of  the  ab- 
domen, which  form  strong  fibrous  layers  in  the  walls  of  that 
ca?ity  and  add  to  their  strength.  It  thus  appears  that  the  ^'^j^ 
fibrous  tissue  presents  itself  under  two  principal  forms,  the  fbrmi. 
foMcieular  and  the  membranotis. 

Physical  Properties, — The  fibrous  tissue  is  white  or  yel-  Phywcal 
lowish  white,  with  a  shining,  silvery,  or  nacreous  aspect.  It  is  P"*?*^'' 
exceedingly  strong  and  tough,  yet  perfectly  pliant ;  but  it  is 
almost  devoid  of  elasticity  and  extensibility.  By  these  qualities 
it  is  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  in 
the  animal  frame.  By  its  inextensible  character  it  maintains  in 
i4>po6ition  the  parts  which  it  connects  against  any  severing  force 
short  of  actual  rupture,  and  this  is  resisted  by  its  great  strength, 
vhilst  its  flexibility  permits  of  easy  motion.  Accordingly  the 
ligunents  and  tendons  do  not  sensibly  yield  to  extension  in  the 
strongest  muscular  efforts ;  and  though  they  sometimes  snap 
ttunder,  it  is  well  known  that  bones  will  break  more  readily 
than  tendons  of  equal  thickness.  The  fibrous  membranes  are 
proportionally  strong  and  alike  inextensible  ;  they  will  gradu- 
ally yield,  it  is  true,  when  the  extending  force  acts  slowly  and 
for  a  long  time,  as  when  tumours  or  fluids  slowly  gather  beneath 
tbem ;  but  perhaps  this  gradual  extension  is  accompanied  with 

^e  nutritive  change  affecting  the  properties  of  the  tissue. 
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Structure, — The  fibrous  tissue  is  made  up  of  fine  filameDts, 
agreeing  in  all  respects  with  the  white  filaments  of  the  cellular 
tissue  already  described.  Like  these  they  are  collected  into 
bundles,  in  which  they  run  parallel  and  exhibit  the  same  wavy 
character,  cohering  very  intimately.  The  bundles  appear  to  the 
naked  eye  as  fine  shining  threads  or  narrow  flattened  bands,  for 
they  vary  greatly  in  thickness.  They  either  run  all  in  one 
direction  as  in  long  tendons,  or  intersect  each  other  in  different 
planes  as  in  some  aponeuroses,  or  they  take  various  directions  and 
decussate  irregularly  with  each  other  as  in  the  dura  mater.  A 
variable  amount  of  dense  cellular  tissue  lies  between  the  laiger 
fasciculi ;  very  little  in  tendons,  more  in  some  fibrous  mem- 
branes. The  filaments  swell  up  and  become  indistinct  when 
acted  on  by  acetic  acid,  like  those  of  cellular  tissue,  and  here 
also  the  acid  discloses  the  existence  of  nuclei,  and  of  nuclear  or 
elastic  fibres,  intermixed  in  small  proportion  with  the  rest  of 
the  tissue. 

The  surface  of  a  tendon  or  of  any  other  part  consisting  of  this 
texture,  appears  marked  across  the  direction  of  the  fasciculi  with 
alternate  light  and  dark  streaks,  which  give  it  a  peculiar  aspect, 
not  unlike  that  of  a  watered  ribbon.  This  appearance  is  owing 
to  the  wavy  course  of  the  filaments,  for  when  the  light  falls  on 
them  their  bendings  naturally  give  rise  to  alternate  lights  and 
shadows. 

The  fibrous  and  cellular  tissues  thus  agreeing  in  their  ulti- 
mate structure,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  sometimes  the 
limits  between  the  two  should  be  but  ill  defined,  and  that  the 
one  should  pass  by  inconspicuous  gradations  into  the  other. 
Instances  of  such  a  transition  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the 
fascisB ;  these  at  certain  parts  consist  of  dense  cellular  tissue, 
but  on  being  traced  farther  are  seen  gradually  to  take  on  the 
fibrous  character;  and  we  often  see  that  fiiscise,  which  in  one 
body  are  merely  cellular,  are  decidedly  fibrous  in  another. 

In  chemical  constitution,  also,  the  fibrous  tissue  is  similar 
to  the  cellular.  It  contains  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of 
water;  it  becomes  transparent,  hard,  and  brittle,  when  dried, 
but  readily  imbibes  water  again  and  regains  its  original  pro- 
perties.   It  is  resolved  into  gelatin  by  boiling. 

The  fibrous  tissue  receives  blood-vessels,  but  in  general  they 
are  inconsiderable  both  in  number  and  size  compared^with  the 
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mass  of  tissue  to  which  they  belong.  In  tendons  and  liga- 
ments with  longitudinal  fasciculi,  the  chief  branches  of  the 
▼essels  run  parallel  with  and  between  the  larger  fasciculi,  and, 
sending  communicating  branches  across  them,  eventually  form  a 
very  open  network  with  large  oblong  meshes.  Some  fibrous 
membranes,  as  the  periosteum  and  dura  mater,  are  much  more 
Tascular;  but  the  vessels  seen  in  these  membranes  do  not 
strictly  belong  to  them,  being  destined  for  the  bones  which  they 
cover.  The*  lymphatics  of  fibrous  tissue  are  not  suflSciently 
known  to  be  spoken  of  with  certainty. 

As  to  nerves,  their  general  existence  in  this  texture  has  not  Nerves  and 
been  satis&ctorily  demonstrated  by  anatomical  investigation.  It  "^^^^'^^^y* 
is  tme  that  minute  nervous  fibrils  have  been  traced  into  the  dura 
mater,  but  these  appear  to  be  confined  to  a  very  limited  extent 
of  the  membrane,  and,  moreover,  are  perhaps  destined  for  its 
blood-vessels.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  proved  by  numerous 
observations  and  experiments,  that  the  tendons,  ligaments,  and 
other  structures  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  are,  in  the  healthy 
state,  quite  insensible ;  but  then  it  is  known,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  occasion  severe  pain  when  inflamed,  which  cannot  well 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  entirely  des- 
titute of  nerves.*  Bichat,  while  he  admitted  their  insensibility 
to  catting,  burning,  and  most  other  kinds  of  stimuli,  which 
cause  pain  in  sensible  textures,  ascribed  to  them  a  peculiar 
sensibility  to  twisting  or  to  violent  extension,  and  this  opinion 
has  been  supported  by  other  authorities  of  weight,  but  the 
proofs  of  it  are  not  clear. 

This  texture  is  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cellular.  Develop- 
It  is  said  to  want  at  first  its  shining  aspect,  and  in  its  early 
condition  it  is  more  vascular. 

It  readily  heals  and  unites  when  divided,  as  is  seen  in  cases  l^j^ion 

^  .  .  and  regene- 

of  broken  tendo  Achillis.    From  experiments  on  the  lower  ration, 
animals,  it  appears  that  blood  is  eflTused  in  the  first  instance, 
but  soon  gives  place  to  coagulable  lymphs  which  surrounds  the 
divided  ends  of  the  tendon  and  fills  up  the  space  between  them. 
Fibres  and  blood-vessels  are  then  formed  in  the  lymph,  probably 

•  Pappenheim  has  lately  announced  the  discovery  of  numerous  nervous 
filaments  in  the  ligaments  and  periosteum,  but  he  has  not  stated  the  evi- 
dence on  which  he  founds  his  assertion  with  sufficient  explicitness  to  enable 
MS  to  judge  of  its  accuracy.   See  Muller*s  Archiv.  1843. 
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in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  original  process  of  develop- 
ment, and  the  uniting  mass  gradually  acquires  consistence. 
Its  fibres  are  irregularly  interwoven,  and  it  wants  the  lustre  of 
the  rest  of  the  tendon,  but  is  equally  strong.  Fibrous  tissue  is 
very  generally  produced  as  a  uniting  medium  of  broken  bones 
when  osseous  union  fails  to  take  place ;  it  is  common  as  a  dis- 
eased production  in  various  kinds  of  tumours. 

YELLOW  OR  ELASTIC  TISSUE. 

Nature.  Whilst  the  fibrous  tissue  is  remarkable  for  its  want  of  das- 
ticity  and  of  extensibility,  and  owes  its  usefulness  as  a  constituent 
of  the  frame  in  a  great  measure  to  this  circumstance,  the  sub- 
stance we  have  now  to  consider  is^  characterised  by  possessing 
these  properties  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  is  employed  wher- 
ever an  extensible  and  highly  elastic  material  is  required  in  the 
animal  structure. 

^Vhere  Examples  of  this  texture  on  a  large  scale  are  seen  in  the 

found.  horse,  ox,  elephant,  and  other  large  quadrupeds,  in  which  it 
forms  the  great  elastic  ligament,  called  ligamentum  nuch®,  that 
extends  from  the  spines  of  the  vertebrse  to  the  occiput  and  aids 
in  sustaining  the  head ;  in  the  same  animals  it  also  forms  an  elas- 
tic subcutaneous  iascia,  which  is  spread  over  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  and  assists  in  supporting  the  contents  of  that  cavity. 
In  the  human  body  it  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  following  situa- 
tions, viz. : — 

1.  Forming  the  ligamenta  subflava,  which  extend  between  the  arches  of 
a(^acent  vertebrae ;  these  ligaments,  while  they  permit  the  bones  to  be 
drawn  apart  in  flexion  of  the  body,  aid  in  restoring  and  maintaining  their 
habitual  approximation  in  the  erect  posture, — so  for,  therefore,  relieving  the 
constant  effort  of  the  erector  muscles.  2.  Constituting  the  chief  part  of  the 
stylohyoid,  thjrrohyoid,  and  cricothyroid  ligaments,  and  those  named  the 
vocal  cords.  Also  extending  in  form  of  longitudinal  bands,  underneath  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  its  ramifications.  3.  Entering,  along 
with  other  textures,  into  the  formation  of  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  espe- 
cially the  arteries,  and  conferring  elasticity  on  these  tubes.  4.  Beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gullet  and  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  also  in  the 
tissue  which  surrounds  the  muscular  coat  of  the  gullet  externally.  6.  In  the 
tissue  which  lies  under  the  serous  membranes  in  certain  parts.  6.  In  many 
of  the  fasciae,  where  it  is  mixed  with  much  cellular  tissue.  7.  In  consider- 
able quantity  in  the  tissue  of  the  skin. 
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The  elastic  tissue  in  its  purest  and  most  typical  condition,  Physical 
such  as  is  seen  in  the  ligaroentum  nuchse  of  quadrupeds  and  P"***^^** 
the  ligamenta  subflava  of  the  human  spine,  has  a  yellow 
colour,  more  or  less  decided ;  it  is  extensible  and  elastic  in  the 
highest  decree,  but  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  ordinary  fibrous 
ligament,  and  it  breaks  across  the  direction  of  its  fibres  when 
forcibly  stretched.  Its  fibres  may  be  easily  torn  separate  in  a 
longitudinal  direction;  they  are  often  gathered  into  irregular 
fiisdculi  which  run  side  by  side  but  join  at  short  distances  with 
one  another,  and  are  further  connected  by  cellular  tissue,  which 
is  always  intermixed  with  them  in  greater  or  less  quantity. 
Elastic  ligaments  are  also  covered  outwardly  with  a  sheath  of 
cellular  tissue. 

When  the  elastic  fibres  are  mixed  up  with  a  large  proportion  ^^IJ^^JJ^^ 
of  some  other  kind  of  tissue,  their  yellow  colour  may  not  appear, 
but  they  can  always  be  recognized  by  their  microscopic  charac- 
ters. When  viewed  under  a  tolerably  high  magnifying  power, 
they  appear  quite  transparent,  with  a  remarkably  well-defined 
dark  outline  (fig.  82').  They  run  side  by  side,  following 
a  somewhat  bending  course,  but  with  bold  and  wide  curves, 
unlike  the  undulations  of  the  cellular  fibres.  As  they  proceed 
they  divide  into  branches,  and  join  or  anastomose  together 
in  a  reticular  manner.  Another 


remarkable  character  which  they 
exhibit  in  many  specimens,  is 
their  singular  tendency  to  curl 
up  at  their  broken  ends ;  and  these 
ends  are  not  pointed,  but  abrupt- 
ly broken  across.  Their  size 
is  very  various;  the  largest  are 
nearly  ttAht  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, the  smallest  perhaps  not 
more  than  TiiinF-  In  some  varie- 
ties of  the  tissue  the  larger  sized 
fibres  prevail;  this  is  the  case  with 
the  ligamenta  subflava,  where  their 
general  diameter  is  about  ij^^^  of  an 
inch ;  in  other  instances,  as  in  the 


Fig.  32'.» 


*  Elastic  fibres  from  the  ligamenta  subflava,  magnified  about  200 
diameters. 
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chordffi  vocales  for  example,  they  are  exceedingly  fine.  Acetic 
acid  produces  no  change  on  the  elastic  fibres,  while  it  speedily 
alters  the  wavy  cellular  fibres  that  are  usually  intermixed  with 
them  in  greater  or  less  number. 
Chemical  The  elastic  tissue,  of  course,  contains  water,  and  loses  much  of 
tilm^"  its  weight  by  drying ;  but  the  proportion  is  said  not  to  be  so 
great  as  in  most  other  soft  tissues.  By  very  long  boiling  it 
yields  gelatin,  or  at  least  a  gelatinizing  substance,  while  a  por- 
tion, equal  to  rather  more  than  the  half,  remains  undissolved. 

The  gelatin  is  not  pure,  for  it  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  and  by  some 
other  reagents  which  do  not  disturb  a  pure  solution  of  gelatin.  The  nature 
of  the  matter  which  remains  undissolved  has  not  been  determined.  Elastic 
tissue  is  also  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  but  more  easily  in 
the  former ;  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls,  but  not  by  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

Vewels  and     Little  is  known  respecting  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  of 

nerres.  ^j^jg  texturc.  The  yellow  ligaments,  which  contain  it  in  its 
purest  form,  are  but  scantily  supplied  with  vessels ;  and  no 
nerves  have  been  traced  into  them.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  ex- 
periments or  observations  as  to  their  sensibility,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  greater  than  that  of  ordinary 
ligaments;  nor  has  it  been  shown  that  structures  containing 
this  tissue  possess  vital  contractility,  unless  they  also  contain 
contractile  fibres,  of  another  kind. 

Develop-        The  mode  of  development  of  the  elastic  tissue  is  unknown. 

raenfc-  Various  opinions  have,  it  is  true,  been  advanced  in  explanation 
of  the  process,  but  they  cannot  be  relied  on. 


CARTILAGE. 

General  ^  This  is  the  well-known  substance  commonly  called  "  gristle.*" 
properties.  The  following  are  its  more  obvious  characters.  When  in  mass, 
it  is  opaque  and  of  a  pearly  or  bluish  white  colour,  in  some 
varieties  yellow ;  but  in  thin  slices  it  is  translucent.  Although 
it  can  be  easily  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  it  is  nevertheless  of  very 
firm  consistence,  but  at  the  same  time  highly  elastic,  so  that  it 
readily  yields  to  pressure  or  torsion,  and  immediately  recovers 
its  original  shape  when  the  constraining  force  is  withdrawn.  By 
reason  of  these  mechanical  properties,  it  is  rather  extensively 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  body.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
115. 
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Id  the  early  embryo  tho  skeleton  is,  in  great  part,  cartila-  Where 
ginous;  but  the  cartilage  forming  its  different  pieces,  which  Tomponry 
have  the  outward  form  of  the  future  bones,  in  due  time  tmder-  cwrtikge. 
goes  ossification  or  gives  place  to  bone,  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent  at  least,  and  hence  this  variety  of  cartilage  is  named 
"  temporary/' 

Of  the  permanent  cartilages  a  great  many  are  in  immediate  Peraument 
connexion  with  bone,  and  may  still  be  said  to  form  part  of  the 
skeleton.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  articular  and  the  costal 
cartilages  ;  the  former  cover  the  ends  or  surfaces  of  bones  in  the 
joints,  and  afford  these  harder  parts  a  thick  springy  boating, 
which  breaks  the  force  of  concussion  and  gives  ease  to  their 
motions ;  the  costal  or  rib-cartilages  form  a  considerable  part  of 
the  solid  framework  of  the  thorax,  and  impart  elasticity  to  its 
walls.  Other  permanent  cartilages  enter  into  the  formation  of 
the  external  ear,  the  nose,  the  eyelids,  the  eustachian  tube,  the 
larynx,  and  the  windpipe.  They  strengthen  the  substance  of 
these  parts  without  undue  rigidity ;  maintaining  their  shape, 
keeping  open  the  passages  through  them  where  such  exist,  and 
giving  attachment  to  moving  muscles  and  connecting  ligaments. 
Many  of  these  have  the  form  of  plates  or  lamellse  of  greater  or 
less  thickness,  and  have  thence  been  called  membraniform 
cartilages but  to  some  of  them  the  term  is  scarcely  applicable. 

Cartilages,  except  those  of  the  joints,  are  covered  externally  Pericbon- 
with  a  fibrous  membrane  named  the  perichondrium, 

When  a  very  thin  slice  of  cartilage  is  examined  with  the  Intimate 
microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  nucleated  cells  disseminated 
in  a  solid  mass  or  matrix.    (Figs.  88\  84',  and  35^) 

The  matrix  is  sometimes  transparent,  and  to  all  appearance  Matrix, 
homogeneous  ;  in  other  instances  it  is  dim  and  faintly  granular, 
like  ground  glass,  and  in  some  varieties  of  cartilage  it  is  per- 
vaded by  fine  fibres. 

The  cells,  named  also  cartilage  corpuscles,  have  often  the  ap-  CellH  or 
pearance  of  mere  excavations  in  the  matrix,  their  walls  not  coT^^*'^®*- 
being  distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  mass ;  in  other  in- 
stances the  cell-wall  is  plainly  to  be  seen :  and  even  in  cases  of 
the  former  kind,  though  the  cell-wall  is  invisible  so  long  as  the 
cells  remain  surrounded  by  the  matrix,  it  may  be  seen  in  such 
as  are  occasionally  lefl  projecting  beyond  the  enveloping  mass 
at  the  edge  of  a  section. 
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articular 
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The  nuclei,  which  may  vary  from  xnyir  to  xuVi^  ot  an  inch  in 
diameter,  are  roond,  oval,  angalar,  or  irregular.  They  are 
granulated  or  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  they  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  exhibit  one  or  two  nucleoli.  Sometimes  the  nucleus 
contains  fiit  globules,  or  is  entirely  converted  into  fat.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  say  whether  a  body  contained  within  a  cartilage- 
cell  is  its  nucleus,  or  merely  the  granular  contents  which  ha^e 
shrunk  away  from  its  sides  and  formed  a  mass  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  cell  itself,  in  which  the  true  nucleus  is  concealed. 

The  cells  are  rarely  dispersed  singly  in  the  matrix;  they 
usually  form  groups  of  different  shapes  and  sizes.  Towards 
the  sur&ce  of  the  cartilage  the  groups  are  generally  flattened 
conformably  with  the  surface  (fig.  84'),  appearing  narrow  and 
almost  linear  when  seen  edgeways,  as  in  a  perpendicular  section. 
(Fig.  8S\  a.)  The  cells  in  a  group  have  a  straight  outline 
where  they  adjoin  or  approach  one  another,  but  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  group  their  outline  is  rounded. 

Such  is  the  structure  of  cartilage  in  general,  but  it  is  more 
or  less  modified  in  the  several  varieties  of  the  tissue. 

In  articular  cartilage,  the  matrix  in  a  thin  section  appears 


Fig.  33'.« 


Fig.  34'.t 


*  Diagram  representing  a  vertical  section  of  articular  cartilage,  seen  with 
a  low  magnifying  power,  a.  Flattened  groups  of  cells  near  the  surface. 
6.  Oblong  groups,  for  the  most  part  directed  vertically,  c.  Part  of  the 
bone. 

t  A  thin  layer  peeled  off  from  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  showing  flattened  groups  of  cells.  The  nuclei  are  distinctly 
seen,  but  the  limits  of  the  cells  where  they  a^oin  one  another  are  but  faintly 
indicated.    Magnified  400  diameters. 
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dim,  Uke  ground  glass,  and  has  an  almost  granular  aspect.  The 
cells  and  nuclei  are  smaU.  The  groups  which  they  form  are  flatr 
tenedat  and  near  to  the  surfece  and  lie  parallel  with  it  (fig.  88  ,  a, 
and  fig.  84') ;  deeper  and  nearer  the  bone,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
aie  narrow  and  oblong,  like  short  strings  of  beads,  and  are  mostly 
diieeted  vertically.  (Fig.  88^,  b ;  fig.  85'.)  It  is  well  known 
that  articular  cartilages  readily  break  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  their  surfiice,  and  the  surface  of  the  fracture  appears  to  the 
naked  eye  to  be  striated  ^  ^ 

in  the  same  direction,  F%.35. 
as  if  they  bad  a  colum- 
nar structure ;  this  has 
been  ascribed  to  the 
vertical  arrangement  of 
the  rows  of  cells,  and 
the  explanation  is  pro- 

pably  correct,  unless, 

peihaps,  it  should  turn 

oat  that  both  the  ar- 

langemcnt  of  the  cells 

and  the  direction  of  the  r 

fnctnie  are  the  result 

of  some  determinate 

strocture  in  the  matrix 

not  yet  detected.  The  free  surfece  of  articular  cartilage  is  said  Epithelium, 
to  be  covered  with  epithelium  continued  from  that  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  a  thin  stratum  of  cellular  tissue  being  inter- 
posed; but  the  existence  of  such  a  covering  is  certainly  not 
general,  at  least  in  the  adult.  It  is  easy,  no  doubt,  to  peel 
off  a  thin  film  firom  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus  or  femur ;  but  this  superficial  layer  is  really  part 
of  the  cartilage,  and  its  broad  patches  of  cells  with  the  inter- 
mediate matrix  are  not  to  be  mistaken.  (See  fig.  84'.)  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  true  that  near  the  margin  of  these  cartilages  a 
layer  of  fine  filamentous  tissue,  covered  with  epithelium,  is  pro-  . 
longed  a  certain  way  over  their  surface  from  the  synovial  mem- 


*  Vertical  section  of  articular  cartilage  of  the  head  of  the  humerus. 
A  deep  portion  near  the  bone.  Maffoified  400  diameters.  Each  cell  con- 
Uins  a  mass  shaped  like  itself,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  round  nucleus  is 
probably  concealed. 
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braoe.  The  matrix  of  articular  cartilage  rarely,  op  perhaps 
never,  becomes  pervaded  by  fibres,  Dor  is  it  prone  to  ossify. 
Stnictnre  of  In  the  Cartilages  of  the  ribs,  the  corpuscles  or  cells,  which  are  of 
tUa^^  large  size,  are  also  collected  into  groups.  Near  the  exterior  of 
the  cartilage  they  are  flattened,  and  lie  parallel  with  the  sur&ce, 
forming  a  superficial  stratum  from  to  -3^75*  of  an  inch  thick. 
As  to  those  situated  more  inwardly,  we  can  sometimes  observe, 
in  a  transverse  slice,  that  they  form  oblong  groups  disposed  in 
lines  radiating  to  the  circumference ;  bnt  this  arrangement  is 
not  constant,  and  they  often  appear  quite  irregular.  The 
matrix  is  tolerably  clear,  except  where  fibres  have  been  de- 
veloped in  it,  in  which  parts  it  is  opaque  and  yellowish.  Such 
fibrous  patches  are  very  frequent ;  the  fibres  are  fine,  straight, 
and  parallel,  appearing  transparent  when  few  together;  they 
witlistand  the  action  of  acetic  acid.  It  is  common  to  find  the 
rib  cartilages  extensively  ossified. 

It  was  observed  by  Herissant^  that  the  costal  cartilages,  after 
many  months^  maceration  in  putrid  water,  would  sometimes 
break  up  into  thin  plates,  directed  across  the  axis  of  the  carti- 
lage ;  from  which  he  inferred  that  these  cartilages  were  naturally 
made  up  of  such  transverse  lamellse :  but  the  point  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  further  investigated. 
Structure  of     The  description  given  of  the  microscopic  characters  of  the 
^limd^    costal  cartilages  will  apply  with  little  variation  to  the  ensiform 
naaalcar-    Cartilage  of  the  sternum,  to  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  and 
windpipe,  except  the  epiglottis  and  comicula  laryngis,  and  to 
the  cartilages  of  the  nose.     With  the  exception  of  the  last, 
these  resemble  the  rib  cartilages  also  in  their  tendency  to  ossify. 
Yellow  car-      The  epiglottis  and  comicula,  the  cartilages  of  the  ear  and  of 
tiiages.       ^YiQ  eyelid,  difiTer  so  much  from  the  foregoing,  both  in  intimate 
structure  and  outward  characters,  that  they  have  been  included 
in  a  class  apart,  under  the  name  of  the    yellow^  or  "  spongy"*' 
cartilages.  These  are  opaque  and  yellow,  are  more  flexible  than 
the  ordinary  cartilages,  and  have  little  tendency  to  ossify.  They 
are  made  up  of  cells  and  a  matrix,  but  the  latter  is  everywhere 
pervaded  with  fibres.   (Fig.  86^.)    These  fibres  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  acetic  acid;  they  are  in  most  parts  short,  straight, 
and  confusedly  intersecting  each  other  in  all  directions,  like 

*  Mem.  de  PAcad.  dea  Sc.  dc  Paris,  1748. 
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the  filaments  in  a  piece  36* .* 

of  felt ;  in  such  parts  the 
matrix  has  a  rough  indis- 
tinctly granular  look.  Here 
and  there  the  fibres  are 
longer  and  more  fascicu- 
late but  still  interlace 
at  short  distances.  In  thin 
sections  the  cells  readily 
drop  out  from  the  matriZ) 
leaving  empty  the  cavities  which  they  occupied. 

The  characters  of  the  temporary  cartilages  will  be  given  in 
the  account  of  the  formation  of  bone. 

No  nerves  have  been  traced  into  any  of  the  cartilages,  and  ^ 
they  are  known  to  be  destitute  of  sensibility. 

In  the  healthy  state,  no  blood-vessels  penetrate  the  articular  n®^*^^ 
cartilages.  Whatever  nutrient  fluid  they  require  seems  to  be 
derived  firom  the  vessels  of  adjoining  textures,  especially  the 
bone,  and  to  be  conveyed  through  the  tissue  by  imbibition.  In 
the  embryo  a  layer  of  vessels  is  prolonged  some  way  over  the 
surfiu^,  underneath  the  synovial  membrane ;  but,  as  develop- 
ment proceeds,  these  subsynovial  vessels  retire  towards  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  cartilage,  and  eventually  form  a  narrow  vascular 
border  round  it,  which  has  been  named  the  circulus  articuli 
vascolosus. 

When  the  tissue  exists  in  thicker  masses,  as  in  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs,  canals  are  excavated  in  its  substance,  along  which 
Tessels  are  conducted  to  supply  nourishment  to  the  part 
too  distant  to  receive  it  from  the  vessels  of  the  perichon- 
drium. But  these  canals  are  few  and  wide  apart,  and  the  vessels 
do  not  leave  them  to  ramify  in  the  intermediate  mass,  which  is 
accordingly  quite  extra-vascular.  It  must  be  further  remem- 
bered respecting  these  vascular  canals,  that  many  of  them  lead 
to  spots  where  the  cartilage  is  undei*going  ossification,  and  convey 
vessels  to  supply  the  bony  deposits. 

Ordinary  permanent  cartilage  contains  about  three-fifths  of  Chemical 
its  weight  of  water,  and  becomes  transparent  by  drying,    ny  tion. 


*  Section  of  the  epiglottis  magnified  380  diameters.  (After  Baly  in 
MuUer's  Physiology,  page  391.) 
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boiling  it  in  water  for  15  or  20  hours  it  is  resolved  into  chon- 
drin  (see  page  xxix).  The  temporary  cartilages  are  resolred 
into  a  matter  which  has  the  chemical  reactions  of  chondrin,  bat 
does  not  gelatinize.  The  yellow  cartilages,  by  several  days 
boiling,  yield  a  small  quantity  of  the  same  variety  of  chondrin. 
Cartilage  affords  by  incineration  a  certain  amount  of  mineral 
ingredients ;  8*4  per  cent  of  ashes  were  obtained  from  costal 
cartilages  by  Frommherz  and  Gugert,  and  100  parts  of  these 
ashes  were  found  to  consist  of 


Carbonate  of  soda 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Phosphate  of  soda  . 
Sulphate  of  potash 
Carbonate  of  lime  . 
Phosphate  of  lime 
Phosphate  of  magnesia 
Oxide  of  iron  and  loss 


35-07 
24-24 
8*23 

0-  93 

1-  20 
18-37 

4-06 
6-91 
1-00 


Derelop-  The  process  by  which  cartilage  is  developed  is  very  imper- 
fectly known  ;  the  following  is  a  summary  of  Schwann^s  obser- 
vations and  views  respecting  it  :— 

At  first,  nucleated  cells  are  seen  in  a  transparent  intercellular  substance 
or  blastema,  much  softer  than  the  future  matrix.  The  cells  augment  in 
number  and  enlarge  in  size,  though  in  some  cases,  as  will  be  explained,  their 
cavity  is  subsequently  narrowed.  Their  multiplication  may  take  place  by 
endogenous  generation ;  that  is,  by  the  production  of  young  cells  within 
those  already  existing,  whilst  the  parietes  of  the  old  ones  become  blended 
With  the  matrix  ;  or  they  may  increase  in  number  by  the  independent  form- 
ation of  new  cells  in  the  intervals  of  the  old.  Schwann  considers  the  latter 
to  be  the  common  mode.  He  states  that  new  cells  arise  in  the  intercellular 
substance  near  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  and  between  the  more  recent  of 
those  already  formed,  (see  fig.  5'.  ')  and  that  free  nuclei  are  first  generated 
in  the  mass  and  then  the  cell-wall  formed  round  them,  (fig.  6'.  '  and  *).  The 
intercellular  substance  is  at  first  in  very  small  proportion  compared  with  the 
cells,  but  soon  increases  in  quantity  and  acquires  greater  consistency.  Its  in- 
crease may  take  place  by  the  cell-walls  becoming  thickened  and  then  more 
or  less  blended  with  the  surrounding  mass  as  already  described  in  the  case 
of  the  branchial  cartilage  of  the  fishj  (page  xli,  fig.  O'),  or  new  matter  may  be 
deposited  between  the  cells  and  independently  of  them ;  or  both  processes 
may  be  combined.  As  already  stated,  the  nuitrix  in  many  parts  subse- 
quently becomes  fibrous,  affording  an  example  of  the  production  of  fibres  in 
amorphous  matter  without  the  intervention  of  cells  or  nuclei. 
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The  vital  changes  vhich  occur  in  cartilage  take  place  yerj  Vital  pro- 
alowlj.  Its  mode  of  nutrition  has  been  already  referred  to ;  it  ^^""^ 
is  subject  to  absorption,  and  when  a  portion  is  absorbed  in  dis- 
ease or  removed  by  the  knife,  it  is  not  regenerated.  Also, 
when  fractured,  as  sometimes  happens  with  the  rib-cartilages, 
there  is  no  reunion  by  cartilaginous  matter,  but  the  broken 
surfaces  become  connected,  especially  at  their  circumference,  by 
fibrous  or  dense  cellular  tissue,  often  by  a  bony  clasp. 


FIBRO-CARTILAGE. 

This  is  a  substance  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  fibrous  and  Ita  genexBl 
cartilaginous  tissues,  and  so  far  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  ^^^^ 
both.    Like  cartilage,  it  possesses  firmness  and  elasticity,  but 
these  properties  are  united  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  flexi- 
bility and  toughness.    It  presents  itself  under  various  forms,  Varietiei. 
which  may  be  enumerated  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  InUrarticular  fibro-cartilages.    These  are  interposed  be-  Intenrti- 
tween  the  moving  sur&ces  of  bones,  or  rather  of  articular  carti- 
lages,  in  several  of  the  joints.    They  serve  to  maintain  the 
apposition  of  the  opposed  surfaces  in  their  various  motions,  to 

give  ease  to  the  gliding  movement,  and  to  moderate  the  effects 
of  great  pressure.  In  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw  and  in  that  of 
the  clavicle  they  have  the  form  of  round  or  oval  plates,  grow- 
ing thinner  towards  their  centre ;  in  the  knee-joint  they  are 
curved  in  form  of  a  sickle,  and  thinned  away  towards  their  con- 
cave firee  edge.  In  all  cases  their  surfaces  are  free  and  covered 
by  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint,  while  they  are  fixed  at 
their  circumference  or  extremities. 

2.  The  articular  cavities  of  bones  are  sometimes  deepened  Ciremnfei^ 
and  extended  by  means  of  a  rim  or  border  of  fibro-cartilage.    A  maxgiiui]. 
good  example  of  one  of  these  circumferential  or  marginal 
fibro-cartilages  is  seen  in  the  hip-joint,  attached  round  the  lip 

of  the  cotyloid  cavity. 

3.  Connecting  fibro-cartilages  are  such  as  pass  between  the  Conneetmg. 
adjacent  surfaces  of  bones  in  joints  which  do  not  admit  of  glid- 
ing motion,  as  at  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes  and  between  the 

bodies  of  the  vertebrsQ.  They  have  the  general  form  of  disks,  and 
are  composed  of  concentric  rings  of  fibrous  tissue  with  cartilage 
interposed  ;  the  former  predominating  at  the  circumference,  the 
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latter  increasing  towards  the  centre.  The  modifications  which 
they  present  in  particular  instances  are  described  in  the  special 
anatomy  of  the  joints. 

4.  The  bony  grooves  in  which  tendons  of  muscles  glide  are 
lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  fibro-cartilage.  Small  nodules  of  this 
tissue  (sesamoid  fibro-cartilages)  may  also  be  developed  in  the 
substance  of  tendons,  of  which  there  is  an  example  in  the 
tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  where  it  passes  beneath  the  head 
of  the  astragalus.  Lastly,  fibro-cartilage  is  sometimes  con- 
nected with  muscular  tissue,  and  gives  attachment  to  muscular 
fibres,  like  that  which  is  known  to  exist  at  the  orifices  of  the 
heart. 

Fibro-cartilage  appears  under  the  microscope  to  be  made  up 
of  bundles  of  fibres,  like  those  of  ordinary  ligament,  with  carti- 
lage-cells intermixed ;  but  the  proportion  of  the  two  elements 
varies  exceedingly  in  the  different  instances  above  enumerated. 
In  general  the  fibrous  tissue  very  greatly  predominates,  and  in 
some  cases,  as  in  the  interarticular  laminse  of  the  knee-joint,  it 
constitutes  almost  the  entire  structure.  In  the  intervertebral 
disks  the  cartilage  corpuscles  are  abundant  towards  the  centre  of 
the  mass  where  the  cartilaginous  tissue  prevails,  and  the  sub- 
stance is  softer. 

In  chemical  composition  this  texture  agrees  most  with  liga- 
ment, yielding  gelatin  when  boiled. 

Its  blood-vessels  are  very  few,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Toyn- 
bee,^  are  confined  to  the  parts  that  are  fibrous.  Its  vital 
changes  are  slow ;  it  is  subject  to  absorption,  but  much 
less  readily  so  than  bone;  hence  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  the  intervertebral  disks  entire  when  the  adjacent  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  have  been  destroyed  by  disease.  It  has  not 
much  tendency  to  ossify. 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  mode  of  development  of  fibro- 
cartilage.  Mr.  Toynbee  concludes  from  his  researches  that  the 
cartilaginous  element  is  relatively  more  abundant  at  early 
periods. 

BONE  OR  OSSEOUS  TISSUE. 

The  bones  are  the  principal  organs  of  support,  and  the  pas- 
sive instruments  of  locomotion.    Connected  together  in  the 

♦  Phil.  Trans.  1841. 
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skeleton,  they  fonn  a  framework  of  hard  material,  which  affords 
attachment  to  the  soft  parts,  maintains  them  in  their  due  posi- 
tion, and  shelters  such  as  are  of  delicate  structure,  giving 
stability  to  the  whole  fabric,  and  preserving  its  shape ;  and  the 
different  pieces  of  the  skeleton,  being  jointed  moveably  together, 
serve  also  as  levers  for  executing  the  movements  of  the  body. 

In  their  outward  form  the  bones  present  much  diversity,  but  Form  and 
have  been  reduced  by  anatomists  to  the  following  classes  : —  ^IScterg. 
1.  Long  or  cylindrical,  such  as  the  chief  bones  of  the  limbs.  claAscsof 
These  consist  of  a  body  or  shaft,  cylindrical  or  more  frequently 
angular  in  shape,  and  two  ends,  or  heads  as  they  are  often  cyiindrLT 
called,  which  are  usually  much  thicker  than  the  shaft.  The 
heads,  or  ends,  have  smooth  surfaces  for  articulation  with 
neighbouring  bones.     The  shaft  is  hollow  and  filled  with 
marrow,  by  which  sufficient  magnitude  and  strength  are  at- 
tained without  undue  increase  of  weight.    2.  Tabular  or  flat  2.  Tabular 
bones,  like  the  scapula,  the  ilium,  the  ribs,  the  lower  jaw,  ^^^^ 
and  the  bones  forming  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  scull.  Many 
of  these  contribute  to  form  the  walls  of  cavities.     3.  Short  3.  Short  or 
bones,  often  also  called  round  bones,  though  most  of  them  "^"^ 
rather  are  angular;  the  wrist  and  tarsus  afford  examples  of 
these.    4.  Irregular  or  mixed  bones,  which  would,  perhaps,  4.  Mixed 
be  better  named     complex such  as  cannot  be  entirely  re-  ^'^'^s^- 
ferred  to  any  of  the  foregoing  classes.     These  are  mostly 
situated  in  the  median  plane,  and  have  a  complex  but  symme- 
trical figure ;  the  vertebrsB  may  be  taken  as  instances  of  them. 

The  sur&ces  of  bones  present  various  eminences,  depressions,  Surfaces  of 
and  other  marks ;  and,  to  designate  these  in  descriptive  oste- 
ology,  certain  general  terms  are  employed,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  those  most  commonly  in  use. 

1.  Eminences.    To  any  prominent  elevation  jutting  out  Eminencci. 
from  the  surfiwre  of  a  bone  the  term     process''  or  "  apophysis''  ^^^"^ 
is  applied.    It  often  happens  that  such  a  process  is  originally  physis. 
ossified  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  bone,  and  remains  long 
unconnected  with  the  main  body  (by  osseous  union  at  least)  ;  in 
this  condition  it  is  named  an     epiphysis."    In  many  bones,  Epiphytis. 
considerable  portions  at  the  extremities  or  most  prominent  parts 
are  originally  ossified  separately  as  epiphyses.    This  is  the  case 
with  the  ends  of  the  long  bones,  and  in  this  instance  the  shaft 
is  named  the     diaphysis."  Diaphysis 
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Processes  or  apophyses  are  farther  designated  according 
to  their  different  forms.  A  slender,  sharp,  or  pointed  emi- 
nence is  named  a  "  spine^'  or  "  spinous  process  ;^  a  tubercle, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  blunt  prominence;  a  "tuberosity*" 
(tuber)  is  broader  in  proportion  to  its  elevation,  and  has  a  rough 
uneven  surface.  The  term  crest**  is  usually  applied  to  the 
prominent  border  of  a  bone,  or  to  an  elevation  running  some 
vay  along  its  sur&ce;  but  the  latter  is  more  commonly  de- 
nominated a  "  line''  or  *'  ridge."  A  "  head"  (caput,  capita* 
lum,  or  capitellum)  is  a  rounded  process,  supported  on  a 
narrower  part  named  its  neck  (cervix).  A  "  condyle"  has  been 
defined  to  be  an  eminence  bearing  a  flattened  articular  surface ; 
but  this  term  has  been  very  variously  applied  by  anatomists 
both  ancient  and  modem. 

2.  Cavities  and  depressions  of  bones.  An  aperture  or  per- 
foration in  the  substance  of  a  bone  is  named  a  "  foramen."  A 
passage  or  perforation  oflen  runs  for  some  way  in  the  bone,  and 
then  it  is  termed  a  "  canal"  or  "  meatus."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  assume  the  form  of  a  fissure,"  and  is  named  ac^ 
cordingly.  A  "  fossa"  is  an  open  excavation  or  depression  on 
the  surface  of  a  bone,  or  of  a  part  of  the  skeleton  formed  by 
several  bones.  A  fossa  may  form  part  of  a  joint,  and  be  adapted 
to  receive  the  prominent  part  of  a  neighbduring  bone:  it  is 
then  said  to  be  glenoid,"  when  shallow;  but  a  deep  excavation, 
of  which  the  socket  for  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  an  exam- 
ple, is  named  a     cotyloid"  cavity.    The  meaning  of  the  terms 

notch"  (incisura)  and  groove"  or  "fiirrow"  (sulcus)  is 
sufficiently  plain.  "  Sinus"  and  "  antrum"  are  names  applied 
to  certain  large  cavities  situated  within  the  bones  of  the  head 
and  opening  into  the  nose. 

In  the  recent  state,  bones  are  covered  with  periosteum  and 
filled  with  marrow  ;  they  also  receive  vessels  for  their  nutrition. 
These  sofl  structures  will  be  noticed  in  due  time,  but  we  shall 
in  the  first  place  consider  the  proper  bony  substance. 

Bone  has  a  white  colour,  with  a  pink  and  slightly  bluish  tint 
in  the  living  body.  Its  hardness  is  well  known,  but  it  also 
possesses  a  certain  degree  of  toughness  and  elasticity ;  the  last 
property  is  peculiarly  well  marked  in  the  ribs.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  from  187  to  1*97. 

It  consists  of  an  earthy  and  an  animal  part,  intimately  corn- 
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bined  together ;  the  fonner  gives  hardness  and  rigidity,  the 

latter  tenacity  to  the  osseous  tissue. 

The  earthy  part  may  be  obtained  separate  by  calcination.  Earthy 
When  bones  are  burned  in  an  open  fire,  they  first  become 
quite  black,  like  a  piece  of  burnt  wood,  from  the  charring  of 
their  animal  matter ;  but  if  the  fire  be  continued  with  free  ac- 
cess of  air,  this  matter  is  entirely  consumed,  and  they  are 
reduced  to  a  white,  brittle,  chalk-like  substance,  still  presery- 
ing  their  original  shape,  but  with  the  loss  of  about  a  third  of 
their  weight.  The  earthy  constituent,  therefore,  amounts  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  bone.  It  consists  princi^ 
pally  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  about  a  fifth  part  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  much  smaller  proportions  of  fluoride  of  calcium, 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  magnesian  salts. 

The  animal  constituent  may  be  freed  from  the  earth,  by  Animal 
steeping  a  bone  in  diluted  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  By  ^ 
this  process  the  salts  of  lime  are  dissolved  out,  and  a 
tough,  flexible  substance  remains,  which,  like  the  earthy  part, 
retains  the  perfect  figure  of  the  original  bone  in  its  minutest 
details;  so  that  the  two  are  evidently  combined  in  the  most 
intimate  manner.  The  animal  part  is  often  named  the  cartilage 
of  bone,  but  improperly,  for  it  difiTers  entirely  from  cartilage  in 
structure,  as  well  as  in  physical  properties  and  chemical  constr- 
tution.  It  is  much  softer  and  much  more  flexible,  and  by  boil- 
ing it  is  almost  wholly  resolved  into  gelatin.  It  may  accord- 
ingly  be  extracted  from  bones,  in  form  of  a  jelly,  by  boiling 
them  for  a  considerable  time^  especially  under  high  pressure. 

The  earthy  or  saline  matter  of  bone,  as  already  stated,  constitutes  about  two 
thirds  or  66*7  per  cent,  and  the  animal  part  one-third  or  33*3  per  cent ;  but 
the  bones  of  children,  which  are  known  to  be  less  rigid  than  those  of  adults 
yield  more  animal  matter,  and  those  of  aged  persons  more  earth.  A  differ- 
ence, too,  has  been  observed  in  different  bones  of  the  skeleton.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Rees,  the  bones  of  the  head  and  of  the  limbs  contain  more 
earth  than  those  of  the  trunk.  It  still,  howeyer,  remains  to  be  determined 
whether  these  differences  apply  to  the  constitution  of  the  bony  matter  strictly 
■o  edled,  or  whether  they  may  not  be  occasioned  by  the  different  proportions 
of  membranous  substance  and  other  soft  tissues  contained  in  the  minute 
CETities  of  bones,  and  not  so  perfectly  separable  from  them  as  to  leave  a 
pure  material  for  analysis. 

Sul^jomed  are  the  statements  of  two  analyses.    The  one,  by  Berzelius,  is 
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well  known ;  the  other,  which  nearly  agrees  with  it,  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Middleton,  in  the  laboratory  of  University  College.* 

BeraeUos.  Middlfltoa. 

Animal  matter  ....  33*30  —  33*43 
Phosphate  of  lime  .  .  .     .  61-04  —  fil'll 

Carbonate  of  lime       .  .  .  11*30  —  10-31 

Fluoride  of  calcium         .  .     .    2*00  —  1*99 

Magnesia,  wholly  or  partially  in  the  1  ^  ^.g^ 

state  of  phosphate        .      .  J 
Soda  and  chloride  of  sodium         .     .    1*20  —  1*68 

The  phosphate  of  lime  is  peculiar,  and  passes  in  chemistry  under  the 
name  of  the  "  bone-earth  phosphate."  It  is  a  tribasic  phosphate,  consisting 
probably  of  8  equivalents  of  lime  and  1  of  water,  with  3  eq.  of  phosphoric 
acid.  The  carbonate  is  said  by  Denis  to  exist  in  larger  proportion  in  the 
bones  of  children.  The  fluoride  of  calcium  is  found  in  laiger  quantity  in 
fossil  than  in  recent  bones, — indeed,  its  presence  in  the  latter  was  lately  de- 
nied altogether ;  but  since  then,  the  original  statements  of  Morichini  and 
of  Berzelius,  to  the  effect  that  it  exists  in  recent  as  well  as  fossil  bones,  hare 
been  satisfactorily  confirmed.t 

On  sawing  up  a  bone,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  in  some 
parts  dense  and  close  in  texture,  appearing  like  ivory;  in  others 
open  and  reticular:  and  anatomists  accordingly  distinguish 
two  forms  of  osseus  tissue,  viz.  the  compact^  and  the  spongy  or 
cancellated.  On  closer  examination,  however,  especially  with 
the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  it  will  be  found  that  the  bony 
matter  is  everywhere  porous  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  varieties  of  tissue  depends  on 
the  different  amount  of  solid  matter  compared  with  the  size  and 
number  of  the  open  spaces  in  each;  the  cavities  being  very 
small  in  the  compact  parts  of  the  bone,  with  much  dense  matter 
between  them  ;  whilst  in  the  cancellated  texture  the  spaces  are 
large,  and  the  intervening  bony  partitions  thin  and  slender. 
There  is,  accordingly,  no  abrupt  limit  between  the  two, — they 
pass  into  one  another  by  degrees,  the  cavities  of  the  compact 
tissue  widening  out,  and  the  reticulations  of  the  cancellated 
becoming  closer  as  they  approach  the  parts  where  the  transition 
takes  place. 

In  all  bones,  the  part  next  the  surface  consists  of  compact  sub- 


•  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxv.  p. 
t  By  Dr.  Daubeny,  Phil.  Mag.  vol. 
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stance,  which  fonns  an  outer  shell  or  crust,  whilst  the  spongy  tex-  Ammge- 
ture  is  contained  within.  In  a  long  bone,  the  large  rounded  ends  different 
are  made  up  of  spongy  tissue,  with  only  a  thin  coating  of  compact  bones, 
substance ;  in  the  hollow  shaft,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spongy 
texture  is  scanty,  and  the  sides  are  chiefly  formed  of  compact 
bone,  which  increases  in  thickness  from  the  extremities  towards 
the  middle,  at  which  point  usually  the  girth  of  the  bone  is  least, 
whilst  the  strain  on  it  is  there  greatest.  In  tabular  bones,  such  as 
those  of  the  scull,  the  compact  tissue  forms  two  plates,  or  tables 
as  they  are  called,  inclosing  between  them  the  spongy  texture, 
which  in  such  bones  is  usually  named  diploe.  The  short  bones, 
like  the  ends  of  the  long,  are  spongy  throughout,  save  at  their  sur- 
face, where  there  is  a  thin  crust  of  compact  substance.  In  the 
irregular  or  mixed  bones,  the  two  substances  have  the  same 
general  relation  to  each  other ;  but  the  relative  amount  of  each 
in  different  parts,  as  well  as  their  special  arrangement  in  par- 
ticular instances,  is  very  various. 

On  close  inspection,  the  cancellated  texture  is  seen  to  be 
formed  of  slender  bars  or  spicula  of  bone  and  thin  lamellae.  Cancellated 
which  meet  together  and  join  in  a  reticular  manner,  producing 
an  open  structure  which  has  been  compared  to  lattice-work 
{cancelli)y  and  hence  the  name  usually  applied  to  it.  In  this 
way  considerable  strength  is  attained  without  undue  weight,  and 
it  may  usually  be  observed  that  the  strongest  laminee  run 
through  the  structure  in  those  directions  in  which  the  bone  has 
naturally  to  sustain  the  greatest  pressure.  The  open  spaces  or 
azeolffi  of  the  bony  netrwork  communicate  freely  together ;  in 
the  fresh  state  they  contain  marrow  or  bloodvessels,  and  give 
support  to  these  tender  structures. 

The  compact  tissue  is  also  full  of  holes ;  these,  which  are 
yery  small,  are  best  seen  by  breaking  across  the  shaft  of  a  long  Compact 
bone  near  its  middle,  and  examining  it  with  a  common  magni- 
fying  glass.  Numerous  little  round  apertures  (fig.  87',  a)  may 
then  be  seen  on  the  broken  sur&ce,  which  are  the  openings 
of  short  longitudinal  passages  running  in  the  compact  substance, 
and  named  the  Haversian  canals,  after  Clopton  Havers,  an 
English  physician  and  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Canals  of 
who  more  especially  called  attention  to  them.  Blood- 
▼essels  run  in  these  canals,  and  the  widest  of  them  also 
contain  marrow.     They  are  from  izA)xr  to  s^js  of  an  inch  in 
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Fig.  37'.* 


diameter :  I  have  measured  some  which  were  no  more 
than  7-^,  but  these  are  rare ;  the  medium  size  is  about 
riu'  The  widest  are  those  nearest  the  medullary  cavity, 
and  they  are  much  smaller  towards  the  circumference  of 
the  bone.  They  are  quite  short,  as  may  be  seen  in  a 
longitudinal  section,  and  somewhat .  crooked  or  oblique  at 
their  ends,  where  they  freely  open  into  one  another,  their 
oblique  communications  connecting  them  both  longitudinally 
and  laterally.  Those  also  which  are  next  the  circumference  of  the 
bone  open  by  minute  pores  on  its  external  snrfieu;e,  and  the  in- 
nermost ones  open  widely  into  the  medullary  cavity ;  so  that 
these  short  channels  collectively  form  a  sort  of  irregular  net- 
work of  tubes  running  through  the  compact  tissue,  in  which  the 

•  A.  Transverse  section  of  a  bone  (ulna)  deprived  of  its  earth  by  acid. 
The  openings  of  the  Haversian  canals  seen.  Natural  size.  A  small  portion 
is  shaded  to  indicate  the  part  magnified  in  fig.  b. 

B.  Part  of  the  section  a  magnified  20  diameters.  The  lines  indicating 
the  concentric  lamelle  are  seen,  and  among  them  the  corpuscles  or  lacuns 
appear  as  little  dark  specks. 
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Vessels  of  that  tissue  are  lodged,  and  through  the  medium  of 
irhich  these  vessels  communicate  together,  not  only  along  the 
length  of  the  bone,  but  from  its  surface  to  the  interior,  through 
the  thickness  of  the  shaft.  The  canals  of  the  compact  tissue  in 
the  other  classes  of  bones  have  the  same  general  characters,  and 
for  the  most  part  run  parallel  to  the  surface. 

On  viewing  a  thin  transverse  section  of  a  long  bone  with  a 
microscope  of  moderate  power,  especially  after  the  earthy  part  has  Lamellar 
been  removed  by  acid  (fig.  37',  b),  the  opening  of  each  Haver-  ofbomT 
sian  canal  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a  series  of  concentric 
rings.  This  appearance  is  occasioned  by  the  transverse  sections 
of  concentric  lamellse  which  surround  the  canals.  The  rings 
are  not  all  complete,  for  here  and  there  one  may  be  seen  end- 
ing between  two  others.  In  some  of  the  sets  the  rings  are 
nearly  circular,  in  others  oval, — differences  which  seem  mostly 
to  depend  on  the  direction  in  which  the  canal  happens  to  be  cut : 
the  aperture,  too,  may  be  in  the  centre,  or  more  or  less  to  one 
side,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  rings  are  usually  narrower  and 
closer  together  on  the  side  towards  which  the  aperture  deviates. 
Again,  some  of  the  apertures  are  much  lengthened  or  angular 
in  shape,  and  the  lamellae  surrounding  them  have  a  correspond- 
ing disposition.  Besides  the  lamellse  surrounding  the  Haversian 
canals,  there  are  others  disposed  conformably  with  the  circum- 
ference of  the  bone  (fig.  37',  b  a),  and  which  may  therefore  be 
said  to  be  concentric  with  the  medullary  canal ;  some  of  these 
are  near  the  surface  of  the  bone,  others  run  between  the  Ha- 
versian sets,  by  which  they  are  interrupted  in  many  places. 
Lastly,  in  various  parts  of  the  section,  lines  are  seen  which 
indicate  lamellae,  differing  in  direction  from  both  of  the  above- 
mentioned  orders. 

The  appearance  in  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  bone  is  in 
harmony  with  the  account  just  given :  the  sections  of  the 
lamellse  are  seen  as  straight  and  parallel  lines,  running  in  the 
longitudinal  direction  of  the  bone,  except  when  the  section  hap- 
pens to  have  passed  directly  or  slantingly  across  a  canal ;  for 
wherever  this  occurs  there  is  seen,  as  in  a  transverse  section,  a 
series  of  rings,  generally  oval  and  much  lengthened  on  account 
of  the  obliquity  of  the  section. 

The  cancellated  texture  has  essentially  the  same  lamel- 
lar stmctture.     The  slender  bony  walls  of  its  little  cavities 
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or  areolae  are  made  up  of  superimposed  lamellse,  like  those  of 
the  Haversian  canals  (fig.  87',  b,  only  they  have  fewer 
lamellse  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  cavities  which  they 
surround  ;  and,  indeed,  the  relative  amount  of  solid  matter  and 
open  space  constitutes,  as  already  said,  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  forms  of  bony  tissue ;  the  intimate  structure  of 
the  solid  substance  and  the  manner  of  its  disposition  round  the 
cavities  being  essentially  the  same  in  both, 
i^unaeor  AH  over  the  section  numerous  little  dark  specks  are  seen 
corpuscles,  j^j^j^^g  ^j^g  lamcllee.  These  were  named  the  osseous  cor- 
puscles ;  but  as  it  is  now  known  that  they  are  in  reality 
minute  cavities  existing  in  the  bony  substance,  the  name  of 
"  lacunaB^'  has  since  been  more  fittingly  applied  to  them.  To  see 
the  lacunae  properly,  however,  sections  of  unsoftened  bone  must 
be  prepared  and  ground  very  thin,  and  a  magnifying  power  of 
from  200  to  800  must  be  employed.  Such  a  section,  viewed 
with  transmitted  light,  has  the  appearance  represented  in  fig.SS'. 


Fig.  38'.* 


*  Transverse  section  of  compact  tissue  (of  humerus)  magnified  about 
160  diameters.  Three  of  the  Haversian  canals  are  seen,  with  their  concen- 
tric rings ;  also  the  corpuscles  or  lacunae,  with  the  canaliculi  extending 
from  them  across  the  direction  of  the  lamellae.  The  Haversian  apertures 
had  got  filled  with  debris  in  grinding  down  the  section,  and  therefore  appear 
black  in  the  figure^  which  represents  the  object  as  viewed  with  transmitted 
light. 
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The  opeBings  of  tbe  Haversian  canals  are  seen  with  their 
eDcircIiog  lamellse,  and  among  these  the  corpuscles  or  lacunsB, 
which  are  mostly  ranged  in  a  corresponding  order,  appear  as  hiack 
or  very  dark  brown  and  nearly  opaque,  oblong  spots,  with  fine 
dark  lines  extending  from  them,  and  causing  them  to  look  not 
unlike  little  black  insects ;  but  when  the  same  section  is  seen 
against  a  dark  ground,  with  the  light  falling  on  it  (as  we  usually 
Tiew  an  opaque  object),  the  little  bodies  and  lines  appear 
quite  white,  like  figures  drawn  with  chalk  on  a  slate,  and  the 
intermediate  substance,  being  transparent,  now  appears  dark. 

The  Jacunce,  as  already  said,  are  minute  recesses  in  the  bone,  canalicaU. 
and  the  lines  extending  from  them  are  fine  pores  or  tubes 
named     canaliculi,    which  issue  from  their  cavity.  The 
true  nature  of  the  canaliculi,  as  well  as  of  the  lacunae,  may  be 
seen  by  watching  the  passage  of  fluids  along  them. 

The  lacunse  present  some  variety  of  figure,  but  in  such  a  sec- 
tion as  that  represented  they  for  the  most  part  appear  irregu- 
larly fusiform,  and  lie  nearly  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lamellae 
between  which  they  are  situated  ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  little  cavities  are  flattened  and  extended  conformably  with 
the  lamellae ;  for  when  the  bone  is  cut  longitudinally,  their  sec- 
tions still  appear  fusiform,  and  are  lengthened  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  lamellae.  The  canaliculi,  on  the  other  hand,  pass  across  the 
lamellae,  and  they  communicate  with  those  proceeding  from  the 
next  range  of  lacunae,  so  as  to  connect  the  little  cavities  with  each 
other ;  and  thus,  since  the  canaliculi  of  the  most  central  range 
open  into  the  Haversian  canal,  a  system  of  continuous  passages 
is  established  by  these  minute  tubes  and  their  lacunae,  along 
which  fluids  may  be  conducted  from  the  Haversian  canal  through 
its  series  of  surrounding  lamellae ;  indeed  it  seems  probable  that 
the  chief  purpose  of  these  minute  passages  is  to  convey  nutrient 
fluid  from  the  vascular  Haversian  canals  through  the  mass  of  hard 
bone  which  lies  around  and  between  them.  In  like  manner  the 
canaliculi  open  into  the  great  medullary  canal,  and  into  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  cancellated  texture ;  for  the  thin  bony  parietes  of 
these  cavities  contain  lacunae,  as  indeed  all  parts  of  the  bony  tis- 
sue. Mr.  Tomes  has  remarked  that  the  lacunae  belonging  to  one 
system  of  Haversian  lamellae  do  not  often  communicate  with 
those  of  another ;  the  outermost  of  the  series,  it  is  true,  send 
oiF  canaliculi  from  their  further  side ;  but  these  canaliculi^  for 
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the  most  part,  turn  or  droop  back^^  again  towaida  Ibe  centre. 
The  opaque  whiteness  of  the  lacunas  and  csnaliculi  may  be  re- 
moved by  an  acid  ;  it  seems  to  be  owing  to  some  peculiarity  in 
the  osseous  matter  which  immediately  adjoins  these  cavities  and 
forms  their  surface  or  parietes,  and  which  may  diflfer  perhaps  in 
its  state  of  aggregation :  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  this  opaque  bone  contains  more  earth  than  the 
surrounding  transparent  part,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed. 
Stnictnpe  of  To  retum  to  the  lamellss.  With  a  little  pains  thin  films 
mella.  "^*y  ^®  peeled  off  in  a  longitudinal  direction  from  a  piece  of 
bone  that  has  been  softened  in  acid.  These  for  the  most  part 
consist  of  several  laminse,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  edge,  where  the 
different  layers  are  usually  torn  unequally  and  some  extend 
farther  than  others.  Examined  in  this  way,  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  lamellse  are  seen  to  be  perforated  with  fine  apertures 
placed  at  very  short  distances  apart.  These  apertures  were 
described  by  Deutsch,*  but  they  have  not  much  attracted  the 
notice  of  succeeding  observers:  they  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
transverse  sections  of  the  canaliculi  already  described,  and  their 
relative  distance  and  position  accord  sufficiently  with  this  ex- 
planation. According  to  this  view,  therefore,  the  canaliculi 
might  (in  a  certain  sense)  be  conceived  to  result  from  the  ap- 
position of  a  series  of  perforated  plates,  the  apertures  of  each 
plate  corresponding  to  those  of  the  plates  contiguous  with  it ; 
in  short,  they  might  be  compared  to  holes  bored  to  some  depth 
in  a  straight  or  crooked  direction  through  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
in  which  case  it  is  plain  that  the  perforations  of  the  adjoining 
leaves  would  correspond. 

But  the  lamellse  have  a  further  structure.  To  see  this  the 
thinnest  part  of  a  detached  shred  or  film  must  be  examined,  as 
shewn  in  fig.  89';  it  will  then  appear  plainly  that  they  are 
made  up  of  transparent  fibres,  decussating  each  other  in  form  of 
an  exceedingly  fine  netrwork,  and  that  the  perforations'  corre- 
spond to  the  intervals  or  openings  between  the  reticulated  fibres. 
The  fibres  intersect  obliquely,  and  they  seem  to  coalesce  at 
the  points  of  intersection,  for  they  cannot  be  teased  out 


*  Not  havinjj  been  able  to  see  Deutsch's  work  ^De  Penitiori  Ossium 
Structure),  I  reter  to  the  account  of  his  observations  given  by  Muller  in  his 
Physiology,  1st  edit.,  page  377  of  Translation. 
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and  fibrous  tissue. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  animal  tissue  of  bone  is  made  up  of  superimposed  Further 
laminae,  and  that  these  laminsB  are  composed  of  fine  reticular  fibres.  This  remarks, 
is  unquestionably  the  general  structure ;  but  it  may  be  asked,  Is  it  uni- 
▼eisal  ?  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  for, 
besides  what  may  be  inferred  from  the  development  of  bone,  I  have  seen 
here  and  there  in  the  softened  adult  bone  an  appearance  as  if  of  flattened 
cells  connected  together  by  their  edges.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this 
apparently  cellular  structure,  which  is  not  general,  occurs  chiefly  at  the 
circumference  of  a  series  of  Haversian  lamellse,— that  is,  beyond  the  outer- 
most of  the  series. 

Another  question'  refers  to  the  mode  in  which  the  earthy  particles  are 
connected  with  the  animal  texture.  We  know  that  the  combination  is  very 
intimate,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  effected  is  not  clear.  Mr.  Tomes 
has  pointed  out,  that,  by  calcination,  or  by  prolonged  boiling  in  a  Papin^s 
digester,  the  osseous  substance  may  be  obtained  in  form  of  minute  granules, 
varying  in  size  from  ^  to  of  an  inch.  He  states  that  they  cohere 
firmly  together,  and  in  some  few  instances  he  has  met  with  a  very  minute 
network,  which  seemed  adapted  to  receive  them  in  its  interstices.f  Fine 
spicula  of  growing  bone  have  often  a  very  decidedly  granular  aspect. 

The  periosteum,  as  already  stated,  is  a  fibrous  membraDe  PerioBteum. 
which  covers  the  bones  externally.    It  adheres  to  them  very 
firmly,  and  invests  every  part  of  their  surface,  except  where 
they  are  covered  with  cartilage  or  connected  to  other  bones  by 
fibro-cartilage.    Numerous  bloodvessels,  destined  for  the  bone, 


•  Thin  layer  peeled  off  from  a  softened  bone,  as  it  appears  uoder  a  mag- 


t  Todd  and  Bowman,  Physiological  Anatomy,  p.  108. 
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ramify  in  the  periosteum,  and  at  length  send  their  minute  brandies 
into  the  Haversian  canals  of  the  compact  substance,  accom- 
panied by  processes  of  filamentous  tissue  derived  from,  or  at 
least  continuous  with,  the  periosteum.  Pappenheim*  has  re- 
cently stated  that  he  has  seen  numerous  fine  nervous  filaments 
in  the  periosteum,  chiefly  associated  with  the  arteries ;  but  the 
statement  stands  in  need  of  confirmation. 

The  chief  use  of  this  membrane  is  evidently  to  support  the  vessels  goin^ 
to  the  bone,  and  afford  them  a  bed  in  which  they  may  subdivide  into  fine 
branches,  and  so  enter  the  dense  tissue  at  numerous  points.  Hence^  when 
.  the  periosteum  is  stripped  off  at  any  part,  there  is  great  risk  that  the  de- 
nuded portion  of  the  bone  will  die  and  exfoliate.  The  periosteum  also  con- 
tributes to  give  firmer  hold  to  the  tendons  and  ligaments  where  they  are 
fixed  to  bones ;  indeed,  these  fibrous  structures  become  continuous  and  in- 
corporated with  it  at  their  attachment. 

Marrow.  The  marrow  (medulla  ossium)  is  lodged  in  the  interior  of  the 
bones ;  it  fills  up  the  hollow  shaft  of  long  bones  and  occupies 
the  cavities  of  the  cancellated  structure;  it  extends  also  into  the 
Haversian  canals — at  least,  into  the  larger  ones — along  with  the 
vessels.  Like  ordinary  adipose  tissue,  it  consists  of  vesicles  con- 
taining fat,  with  bloodvessels  distributed  to  them.  A  fine  layer  of 
a  highly  vascular  cellular  tissue,  lines  the  medullary  canal,  as  well 
as  the  smaller  cavities  which  contain  marrow;  this  is  named  the 
medullary  membrane,  or  internal  periosteum  ;f  its  vessels  partly 
supply  the  contiguous  osseous  substance,  and  partly  proceed  to 
the  clusters  of  adipose  vesicles,  among  which  there  is  but  very 
little  cellular  tissue,  in  consequence  perhaps  of  their  being  con- 
tained and  supported  by  bone. 

The  marrow  serves  th$  same  general  purposes  in  the  economy  as  ordinary 
fat.  Placed  within  the  bones,  which,  are  made  hollow  for  the  sake  of 
lightness,  it  serves  as  a  light  and  soft  material  to  fill  up  their  cavities  and 
support  their  vessels.  In  birds,  for  the  sake  of  still  further  lightening 
their  skeleton,  the  larger  bones,  in  place  of  being  filled  with  marrow, 
contain  air,  which  passes  into  them  from  the  lungs  by  openings  at  their 
extremities.  Even  in  man  there  are  certain  hollow  bones  of  the  cranium 
and  face  which  are  naturally  filled  with  air.    The  cavities  of  these  bones 


•  Muller's  Archiv.  1843,  p.  443. 

t  Dr.  Walshe  suggests  the  term  endosteum,  which  seems  a  very- suitable 
one. 
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nie  named  sinuses  ;  they  open  into  the  adjoining  air  passages,  and  are  lined 
with  a  prolongation  of  the  mucous  memhrane,  underneath  which  is  a  thin 
periosteum. 

The  hones  do  not  at  first  contain  marrow  ;  in  the  foetus  their  cavities  are 
filled  with  a  transparent  reddish  fluid,  like  hloody  serum,  only  more  con- 
sistent  and  tenacious.  In  dropsical  suhjects  also,  the  marrow,  like  the 
rest  of  the  fiU,  is  consumed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  its  place  heing  occu- 
pied by  a  serous  fluid. 

The  bones  are  well  supplied  with  bloodvessels.    A  network  Biood- 
of  periosteal  vessels  covers  their  outward  surface,  others  penetrate  ^J^l^ 
to  the  cavities  of  the  spongy  part  and  the  medullary  canal,  on  tion  to  the 
the  sides  of  which  they  ramify,'  and  fine  vessels  run  through  all  JtEmccf' 
parts  of  the  compact  tissue  in  the  Haversian  canals.    The  sides 
of  these  internal  cavities  and  canals  make  up  together  a  large 
extent  of  inward  snr&ce  on  which  vessels  are  spread.    The  nu- 
tritious fluid  conveyed  by  these  vessels  no  doubt  escapes  through 
their  coats  and  permeates  the  surrounding  dense  bone  in- 
terpoeed  between  the  vascular  canals ;  and  it  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  system  of  lacunae  and  communicating  canaliculi, 
already  described,  is  a  provision  for  conducting  the  fluid  through 
the  ha^  mass.  When  a  bone  is  macerated,  its  vessels  and  mem- 
branes are  destroyed,  whilst  the  intermediate  true  bony  matter, 
being  of  an  incorruptible  and  persistent  nature,  remains;  a 
process  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot  be  effected  with  the 
soft  tissues  of  the  body. 

The  vessels  of  bone  may  be  recognized  while  it  is  yet  fresh  How  seen, 
by  the  colour  of  the  blood  contained  in  them ;  but  they  are  ren- 
dered much  more  conspicuous  by  injecting  a  limb  with  size  and 
vermilion,  depriving  the  bones  of  their  earth  by  means  of  an 
acid,  then  drying  them  and  putting  them  into  oil  of  turpentine, 
by  which  process  the  osseous  tissue  is  rendered  transparent,  whilst 
the  injected  matter  in  the  vessels  retains  its  red  colour  and  opa- 
city.  Numberless  small  vessels  derived  from  the  periosteum,  as  VesseU  of 
already  mentioned,  pass  along  the  Haversian  canals  in  the  com-  ^^^*ce. 
pact  substance.    These  are  both  arterial  and  venous,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Todd  and  Bowman,  the  two  kinds  of  vessels  occupy 
distinct  passages;  and  the  veins,  which  are  the  larger,  present 
at  irregular  intervals,  pouch-like  dilatations  calculated  to  serve 
as  reservoirs  for  the  blood,  and  to  delay  its  escape  from  the 
tissue.    Arteries,  of  larger  size  but  fewer  in  number,  proceed  to 
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the  cancellated  texture.  In  the  long  bones  numerous  apertures 
may  be  seen  at  the  ends,  near  the  articular  surfaces ;  some  of 
these  give  passage  to  the  arteries  referred  to,  but  the  greater 
number,  as  well  as  the  largest  of  them,  are  for  the  veins  of  the 
cancellated  texture,  which  run  separately  from  the  arteries. 
Lastly,  a  considerable  artery  goes  to  the  marrow  in  the  central 
part  of  the  bone ;  in  the  long  bones  this  medullary  artery,  often, 
but  improperly,  called  ^'  the  nutritious  artery,^  passes  into  the 
medullary  canal,  near  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  by  a  hole  runnings 
obliquely  through  the  compact  substance.  The  vessel,  which  is 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  veins,  then  sends  branches  upwards 
and  downwards  to  the  marrow  and  medullary  membrane  in  the 
central  cavity  and  adjoining  the  Haversian  canals.  Its  ramifi- 
cations anastomose  with  the  arteries  of  the  compact  and  can- 
cellated structure;  indeed,  there  is  a  free  conununication 
between  the  finest  branches  of  all  the  vessels  which  proceed  to 
the  bone,  and  there  is  no  strictly  defined  limit  between  the 
parts  supplied  by  each.  In  the  thigh-bone  there  are  two 
medullary  arteries  entering  at  different  points. 

The  veins  of  the  cancellated  texture  are  peculiar  and  de- 
serve special  notice.  They  are  large  and  numerous,  and 
run  separately  from  the  arteries.  Their  arrangement  is 
best  known  in  the  bones  of  the  skull,  where,  being  lodged  in 
the  diploe  or  spongy  texture  between  the  outer  and  inner 
compact  tables,  they  have  received  the  name  of  the  diploic 
veins.  They  run  in  tortuous  canals  in  the  cancellated  structure, 
the  sides  of  which  are  constructed  of  a  thin  lamella  of  bone, 
perforated  here  and  there  for  the  admission  of  branches  from 
the  adjoining  cancelli.  The  veins,  being  thus  inclosed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  hard  structure,  have  exceedingly  thin  coats. 
They  issue  from  the  bone  by  special  apertures  of  laige  size.  A 
similar  arrangement  is  seen  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  from 
whence  the  veins  come  out  by  large  openings  on  the  posterior 
surface. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  bones  are  but  little  known;  still, 
there  is  evidence  of  their  existence,  for,  independently  of  the 
authority  of  Mascagni,  (which  is  of  less  value  in  this  particular 
instance,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  state  expressly  that  he  in- 
jected the  vessels  which  he  took  for  the  lymphatics  of  bone), 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Cruikshank,  who  injected  lymphatics 
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coming  out  of  the  body  of  one  of  the  dorsal  vertebra,  in  the 
subetance  of  which  h^  also  saw  them  ramifying.* 

Fine  filaments  of  nerves  have  been  seen  passing  into  the  Nervei. 
medullary  canal  of  some  of  the  long  bones  along  with  the  artery, 
bat  their  further  distribution  is  doubtfiil;  and,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  observations  on  man  and  experiments  on  the  lower 
animals,  the  bones,  as  well  as  their  investing  periosteum,  are 
scarcely  if  at  all  sensible  in  the  healthy  condition,  although 
they  are  painfully  so  when  inflamed. 

Some  hold  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  marrow,  or  rather  the  medullary 
membrane ;  others,  among  whom  are  Duvemey  and  Bichat,  affirm,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  medullary  tissue  is  sensible.  They  state  that,  on  sawing 
through  the  bone  of  a  living  animal,  and  irritating  the  medullary  mem> 
bimiie  by  passing  a  probe  up  the  cavity  or  by  ii^jecting  an  acrid 
fluid,  very  anequivocal  signs  of  pain  will  be  manifested.  Beclard,  who 
affirms  the  same  &ct,  points  out  a  circumstance  which  may  so  far  account 
for  the  result  occasionally  turning  out  differently, — ^namely,  that  when  the 
bone  happens  to  be  sawn  through  above  the  entrance  of  the  medullary 
artery,  the  nerves  going  along  with  that  vessel  are  divided,  and  the  mar- 
row consequently  rendered  insensible,  as  happens  with  any  other  sensible 
part  when  its  nerves  are  cut. 


con- 


Formaiion  and  growth  of  bone. — The  foundation  of  the  Early 
skeleton  is  laid  at  a  very  early  period,  for  amonir  the  parts  that  ^^^J^  ®^ 

,  .  1   .1  ,      «  thebonea. 

appear  soonest  m  the  embryo,  we  distmguisn  the  rudiments  of 
the  vertebra  and  base  of  the  skull,  which  afterwards  form  the 
great  median  column  to  which  the  other  parts  of  the  bony 
fabric  are  appended.  But  it  is  by  their  outward  form  and 
situation  only,  that  the  parts  representing  the  future  bones  are 
then  to  be  recognized;  for  at  that  early  period  they  do  not 
diflfer  materially  in  substance  from  the  other  structures  of  the 
embryo,  being,  like  these,  made  up  of  granular  corpuscles  or 
elementary  cells  united  together  by  a  soft  amorphous  matter  or 
blastema.  Very  soon,  however,  they  become  cartilaginous,  and 
ossification  in  due  time  beginning  in  the  cartilage  and  con- 
tinuing to  spread  from  one  or  from  several  points,  the  bone  is  at 
length  completed. 

But  while  it  is  true  with  respect  to  the  bones  generally,  that  Two  modei 
their  ossification  commences  in  cartilage,  it  is  not  so  in  every  of  ossificar 

^  tion. 

*  Anatomy  of  the  Absorbing  Vessels,  1790,  p.  198. 
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instance.  The  tabular  bones,  forming  tbe  roof  of  the  skull, 
may  be  adduced  as  a  decided  example  to  tbe  contrary ;  in  these 
the  ossification  goes  on  in  a  membranous  tissue  quite  different 
in  its  nature  from  cartilage  and  even  in  the  long  bones,  in 
which  ossification  undoubtedly  commences  and  to  a  certain 
extent  proceeds  in  cartilage,  it  will  be  afterwards  shown  that 
there  is  much  less  of  the  increment  of  the  bone  really  owing  to 
that  mode  of  ossification  than  is  generally  believed.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  distinguish  two  species  or  modes  of 
ossification,  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  may  be  called  the 
intramembranous  and  the  intracartilagtnous. 

Ossification  in  membrane. — The  tabular  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium, as  already  said,  afford  an  example  of  this  mode  of  ossifi- 
cation. The  base  of  the  skull  in  the  embryo  is  cartilaginous; 
but  in  the  roof,  that  is  to  say,  the  part  comprehending  the 
parietal,  the  upper  and  greater  part  of  the  frontal,  and  a  certain 
portion  of  the  occipital  bones,  we  find  (except  where  there 
happen  to  be  commencing  muscular  fibres)  only  the  integu- 
ments, the  dura  mater,  and  an  intermediate  membranous  layer, 
which  differs  from  cartilage  in  its  intimate  structure  as  well 
as  in  its  more  obvious  characters,  and  in  which  the  ossification 
proceeds. 

The  commencing  ossification  of  the  parietal  bone,  which  may 
be  selected  as  an  example,  appears  to  the  naked  eye  in  form  of  a 
network,  the  little  bars  or  spicula  of  bone  running  in  various 
directions,  and  meeting  each  other  at  short  distances.  By  and 
by  the  ossified  part,  becoming  extended,  gets  thicker  and 
closer  in  texture,  especially  towards  the  centre,  and  the  larger 
bony  spicula  which  now  appear,  run  out  in  radiating  lines  to 
the  circumference ;  the  ossification  continuing  thus  to  spread 
and  consolidate  until  the  parietal  meets  the  neighbouring  bonds, 
with  which  it  is  at  length  united  by  suture. 

The  adjoining  figure  (40')  represents  the  parietal  bone  of  an 
embryo  sheep,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  shows  the 
character  of  the  ossification  as  it  appeare  when  the  object  is 
magnified  about  twelve  diameters.     The  bone  is  formed  in 


*  This  fact  was  pointed  out  and  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Nesbitt,  who  distin- 
guishes the  two  diirerent  modes  of  ossification,  and  so  far  his  \iews  are  quite 
correct. — See  his  Human  Osteogeny,  Lond.  1736. 
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membrane  as  in  the  haman  foetus,  but  a  thin  plate  of  car- 
Ulagc  rises  up  on  its  inside  from  the  base  of  the  skull.  The 

ossification,  how- 
Fig.  40'.*  ever,  is  decidedly 
.  unconnected  with 
the  cartilage,  and 
goes  on  in  a 
membrane  lying 
outside  of  it. 
The  cartilaginous 
plate  is  not  re- 
presented in  the 
figure,  but  a  dot- 
ted line,  a,  6, 
near  the  top, 
marks  the  height 
to  which  it  reach- 
ed, and  from  this 
it  will  be  seen 
that  the  ossifica- 
tion extended  be- 
yond the  cartilage. 
In  the  region  of 
the  frontal  bone 
the  cartilage  does 

not  even  rise  so  high.  In  both  cases  its  limit  is  well  defined, 
and  under  the  microscope  it  presents  a  decided  contrast  to  the 
adjacent  membrane. 

When  further  examined  with  a  higher  magnifying  power, 
the  tissue  or  membrane  in  which  the  ossification  is  proceeding, 
appears  to  be  made  up  of  fibres  and  granular  corpuscles,  with 
a  soft,  amorphous  or  fitintly  granular  uniting  matter.  The 
fibres  have  the  characters  of  the  white  fibres,  or  rather  fasciculi, 
of  the  cellular  and  the  fibrous  tissue,  and  are  similarly  affected 
by  acetic  acid.    The  corpuscles  are  for  the  most  part  true  cells. 


*  Parietal  bone  of  an  embryo  sheep.  Size  of  the  embryo,  2}  inches. 
The  small  apper  figure  represents  the  bone  of  the  natural  size,  the  larger 
figure  is  magnified  aoout  lis  diameters.  The  curved  line,  a,  b,  marks  the 
height  to  wmch  the  subjacent  cartilaginous  lamella  extended.  A  few  ineu- 
Wd  particles  of  bone  are  seen  near  the  circumference,  an  appearance  which 
is  quite  common  at  this  stage. 
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with  an  envelope  and  granular  contents;  some  about  the  size  of 
blood-particles,  but  many  of  them  two  or  three  times  larger.  In 
certain  parts  the  fibres,  but  in  most  the  corpuscles,  predominate; 
and  on  the  whole  the  structure  might  be  said  to  be  not  unlike 
that  of  a  fibrous  membrane  in  an  early  stage  of  development. 
The  bone,  seen  by  transmitted  light,  is  dark  and  opaque,  and 
near  the  growing  edge  it  is  decidedly  granular. 

On  now  observing  more  closely  the  bony  processes  or 
spicula  at  the  circumference,  where  they  shoot  into  the  mem- 
brane (as  in  fig.  41^), 
•*  it  will  be  seen,  as  you 

trace  them  into  the  soft 
V  tissue,  that  they  gra- 

dually lose  their  opaque 
and  granular  character, 
indicative  of  earthy  im- 
pregnation, and  are  pro- 
longed a  little  way  into 
the  membrane,  in  form 
of  bundles  of  trans- 
parent fibres,  having  all 
the  characters  of  those 
of  fibrous  tissue.  These 
fibres  are  in  some  parts 
closely  gathered  into 
thick  bundles,  but  more 
generally  the  fasciculi 
are  smaller,  and  irregu- 
larly interlaced  or  re- 
ticulated, with  corpuscles  lying  between  them;  and  we  may 
often  observe  that  where  the  earthy  deposit  is  advancing  to 
invade  the  fibres,  the  recently  and  as  yet  imperfectly  calcified 
bone  with  which  they  are  continuous,  presents  a  similar  open 
and  coarsely  reticular  structure ;  though  the  older,  harder,  and 
more  opaque  part  is  comparatively  solid  and  compact.  The 


.  ♦  The  growing  ends  of  two  bony  spicula  from  the  frontal  bone  of  an 
embryo  do^,  highly  magnified.  The  surrounding  membrane  has  been  re- 
moved, and  most  of  the  corpuscles  are  washed  away,  to  show  more  evidently 
the  transparent  soft  fibres  prolonged  from  the  bone,  with  the  dark  earthy 
deposit  advancing  into  them. 
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appearance  referred  to  is  especially  well  seen  at  those  places 
where  a  cross  bridge  of  bone  is  being  formed  between  two  long 
spicnla;  we  may  there  distinguish  the  clear  soft  fibres  which 
haTe  already  stretched  across  the  interval,  and  the  dark  granular 
opacity  indicating  the  earthy  deposit  may  be  perceived  ad- 
vancing into  them  and  shading  off  gradually  into  their  pellucid 
substance  without  a  precise  limit. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  intra-membranous  ossification  the 
growing  bone  shoots  into  the  soft  tissue,  in  form  of  transparent 
fibres,  resembling  those  of  fibrous  texture,  more  or  less  intermixed 
with  granular  corpuscles,  Itnd  that  these  fibres  become  charged 
with  earthy  salts.  As  to  the  cells  or  corpuscles,  they  certainly 
seem  to  be  in  some  way  involved  in  the  ossification  along  with 
the  fibres,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  precise  share  they  have 
in  the  process.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  eventually  form 
the  lacunse  of  the  bone ;  but  we  shall  enter  upon  this  question 
afterwards. 

As  the  bone  extends  in  circumference,  it  also  increases  in 
thickness,  the  vacuities  between  the  bony  spicula  become  nar- 
rowed or  disappear,  and  at  a  more  advanced  period  the  tabular 
bones  of  the  cranium  are  tolerably  compact  towards  the  centre, 
although  their  edges  are  still  formed  of  slender  radiating  pro- 
cesses. At  this  time  also  numerous  furrows  are  grooved  on  the 
surbce  of  the  bone  in  a  similar  radiating  manner,  and  towards 
the  centre  these  are  continued  into  canals  in  the  older  and 
denser  part,  which  run  in  the  same  direction.  The  canals,  as 
well  as  the  grooves,  which  become  converted  into  canals,  con- 
tain bloodvessels  supported  by  processes  of  the  investing  mem- 
bfane,  which  deposit  concentric  layers  of  bone  within ;  and 
when  thus  surrounded  with  concentric  laminse,  these  tubular 
cavities  are  in  fact  the  Haversian  canals. 

Ossi/icatian  in  cartilage. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  ^Jj^^^f**' 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  bones,  the  primitive  sof^  cellular  temponuy 
matter  of  which  they  originally  consist  is  very  quickly  sue-  ca^^^^^ff^ 
ceeded  by  cartilage,  in  which  the  ossification  begins.    One  of 
the  lomg  bones  taken  from  a  very  small  embryo,  just  before  ossifi- 
cation has  commenced  in  it,  is  observed  to  be  distinctly  car- 
tilaginous.   In  the  tibia  of  a  sheep,  for  example,  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  embryo  is  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  we  can  plainly  see  that  the  substance  consists  of  cartilage- 
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cells  imbedded  in  a  pellucid  matrix.  These  cells,  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  collected  into  groups,  are  mach  larger  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  shaft  where  ossification  afterwards  commences, 
and  there  also  they  are  mostly  placed  with  their  long  diameter 
across  the  direction  of  the  bone;  towards  the  ends  they  are  much 
smaller  and  closer  together,  and  the  cartilage  there  is  less  trans- 
parent. As  it  enlarges,  the  cartilage  acquires  firmer  consistence  ; 
it  represents  in  figure  the  future  bone,  though  of  course  much 
smaller  in  size,  and  it  is  surrounded  with  a  fibrous  membrane  or 
perichondrium,  the  future  periosteum.  Vessels  ramify  in  this  mem- 
brane, but  none  are  seen  in  the  cartilage  until  ossification  begins. 

In  a  long  bone  the  ossification  commences  in  the  middle  and 
proceeds  towards  the  ends,  which  remain  long  cartilaginous,  as 
represented  in  fig.  42'.  At  length  separate  points  of  ossification 
appear  in  them,  and  form  epiphyses,  which  at  last  are  joined  to 
the  body  of  the  bone. 

The  new-formed  osseous  tissue  is  red  and  obviously  vascular, 
and  bloodvessels  extend  a  little  way  be- 
yond it  into  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
cartilage.  In  a  long  bone  these  precursory 
vessels  are  seen  at  either  end  of  the  ossified 
portion  of  the  shaft,  forming  a  red  zone  in 
that  part  of  the  cartilage  into  which  the 
ossification  is  advancing.  The  vessels  are 
lodged  in  excavations  or  branching  canals  in 
the  cartilage,  (fig.  42'  ct,)  and  seem  to 
ramify  in  these  canals,  which  are  much 
laiger  than  the  vessels  they  contain. 
Other  vascular  canals  enter  the  cartilage 
from  its  outer  surface,  and  conduct  vessels 
into  it  directly  from  the  perichondrium; 
at  least,  this  may  be  seen  when  the  ossifi- 
cation approaches  near  to  the  ends  of  the 
bones. 

Dr.  Baly  has  observed  that  in  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  ossifying  cartilage,  its  cells  appear  ar> 
ranged  in  radiating  lines  round  the  sections  of  the  vascular  canals  ;f  and  I  may 


*  Humerus  of  a  foetus,  natural  size.  The  upper  half  is  divided  longi- 
tudinally, a,  cartilage,  6,  bone,  which  terminates  towards  the  cartilage  hy  a 
slightly  convex  surface.  t  Miiller's  Physiology,  plate  I.,  fig.  16. 
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also  remark  that  in  many  of  these  radiating  groups  the  cells  successively 
diminish  in  size  towards  the  centre,  that  is,  as  they  approach  the  canal.  It 
might  naturally  be  asked  whether  these  smaller  and  more  central  cells  are 
not  more  recently  deposited,  and  whether  the  vascular  canals  do  not  minister 
to  the  increase  of  the  cartilage ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question.  In  fact,  the  precise  relation  of  these  canals  to  the 
process  of  ossification  is  not  understood  ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  the  ca- 
vities of  the  future  bone  are  not  formed  out  of  them,  as  some  have  supposed. 

To  examine  the  process  more  minutely,  let  an  ossifying  Minute 
bone  be  divided  lengthwise,  as  in  fig.  4^,  and  then  from  the  SonT"*' 
surface  of  the  section  (as  at  a,  b)  take  off  a  thin  slice  of  car- 
tilage, including  a  very  little  of  the  ossified  part,  and  examine 
it  with  the  microscope.    Such  a  view,  seen  with  a  low  power,  Cha^s  in 

is  shown  in  fig.  43'.  The  cartilage  cartilagf 
at  a  distance  from  the  surface  of  the 
ossified  part  has  its  cells  uniformly 
disseminated  in  the  matrix,  (as  at  a, 
where  it  appears  in  the  figure  as  if 
granular),  but  at  and  near  to  the 
limit  where  the  ossification  is  en- 
croaching upon  it,  the  cells  are  ga- 
thered into  rows  or  oblong  groups, 
between  which  the  transparent  matrix 
appears  in  form  of  clear  longitudinal 
lines  obliquely  intersecting  each  other 
(&).  Turning  now  to  the  newly  formed 
bone  (c),  which  from  its  dark  opaque 
aspect  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
cartilage,  and  tracing  it  towards  their 
mutual  boundary,  you  see  plainly  the 
dark  lines  of  ossification  shooting  up 
into  the  clear  spaces  of  the  cartilage 
between  the  groups  of  corpuscles ;  it  Pri™afy  ^ 

.  ,         .1  1         1          \      condition  of 

IS  evident,  m  short,  that  the  earthy  theosaeous 
deposit  proceeds  through  the  matrix,  "^c^* 
and  that  the  new  osseous  substance 
forms  in  the  first  instance  oblong 
areolsQ  or  loculi,  which  enclose  the 


•  Thin  longitudinal  section  of  ossifying  cartilage  from  the  humerus  of  a 
fcetal  sheep,  magnified  about  70  diameters,   a.  Cartilage  cells  uniformly 
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groups  of  cells.  This  is  further  illustrated  by  a  thin  transverse 
section,  carried  nearly  parallel  to  the  ossifying  surface,  and 
partly  encroaching  on  it,  so  as  to  take  off  a  little  of  the  bone 
along  with  the  car-  pig,  44'. « 

tilage,  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  44'. 
In  this  view  we  see 
at  one  part  the 
nearly  circular  sec- 
tions of  the  newly 
formed  osseous  ar- 
eoles;  at  another, 
sections  of  the 
rows   of  cartilage 

cells  with  the  clear  matrix  Fig.  45.t 

between  and  around  them, 
and  into  this  the  dark  ossi-  '        .  ; 

fication  is  advancing.  "  1_,  -  ' ;  1,' 


Changes  in 
cartilage 
cells  more 
particularly. 


On  using  a  higher  power,  as  in 
fig.  46^,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cells 
forming  the  groups  are  placed  with 
their  long  diameter  transversely,  as 
if  they  had  been  flattened  and  piled 
upon  one  another ;  but  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  bone  they 
become  greatly  enlarged  and  more 
rounded.  Most  of  them  have  an 
outline  distinct  from  that  of  the 
mass  within,  indicating  the  presence 
of  a  cell  wall.  As  to  the  matter 
they  contain,  in  some  it  is  a  pel- 
lucid substance,  strongly  refracting 
the  light,  and  nearly  filling  their 
cavity ;  in  others  it  is  faintly  gra- 
nular and  light  like  ground  glass, 
and  has  a  well-defined  outline,  and 


diffused ;  6.  cells  nearer  the  surface  of  ossification,  collected  into  piles  or 
oblong  groups ;  c.  bone  shooting  up  between  the  groups  of  cells  and  forming 
oblong  arcolee. 

♦  Transverse  section  of  the  ossifying  cartilage  represented  in  fig.  43^, 
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in  these  there  is  a  very  distinct  nucleus,  rarying  much  in  size  in  different 
ceQs,  bat  always  most  regularly  circular,  and  inclosing  one  or  more  nucleoli  ;* 
lastly,  a  good  many  cells  may  be  seen,  the  mass  contained  in  which  does 
Qot  nearly  fill  the  oarity,  and  is  usually  coarsely  granular  or  grumous, 
with  an  uneven,  and  in  some,  a  jagged  outline.  The  number  of  these 
last  appears  to  increase  by  exposure,  and  they  probably  result  from  an 
alteration  occurring  in  those  previously  described,  the  contained  matter 
having  become  coagulated  or  o^erwise  changed  in  condition,  and  having 
shrank  away  from  the  sides  of  the  cell. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  bony  tissue,  as  it  advances  into  the  Changes  in 
cartilage,  has  at  first  a  sort  of  alveolar  structure,  forming  oblong 
areolae,  or  short  tubular  cavities  with  thin  parietes.  But  this  tissue, 
condition,  which  differs  from  that  of  perfect  bone^  is  only  tran- 
sitory, and  at  a  short  distance  below  the  ossifying  surface  we  see 
a  change  taking  place  in  the  newly-formed  tissue;  the  structure 
becomes  more  open,  the  cartilage-cells  disappear  from  its  inter- 
stices, and  the  cancelli  and  Haversian  canals,  with  their  concentric 
lamellae,  begin  to  be  formed.  This  is  the  next  step  of  the 
process  to  be  considered ;  and  the  first  intelligible  account  of  it 
which  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  given,  is  that  by  Todd  and 
Bowman,  which  is  founded  on  the  researches  of  Mr.  Tomes, 
and  corresponds  in  many  points  with  what  I  have  myself  seen. 

According  to  Mr.  Tomes,  the  primary  osseous  areolsd  above 
described  (fig.  4?8',  c,  fig.  44),  enlarge,  communicate  with  one 
another,  and  become  filled  with  blastema  and  bloodvessels ;  and 
their  sides,  at  first  thin  and  formed  of  granular  bone,  become 
lined  and  thickened  by  successive  layers  of  new  and  more  dense 
osseous  deposit,  by  which  the  concentric  laminae  are  produced, — 
the  laminae  last  formed  pushing  outwards  the  older  ones,  so  that 
the  circumference  of  the  whole  series  is  extended.  He  supposes 
that  these  strata  of  new  bone  are  produced  by  the  calcification  of 


made  a  little  ahove  c,  along  the  siurface  of  ossification,  and  including  part  of 
the  new  hone,  magnified  70  diameters.  The  circular  sections  of  the  groups 
of  cells  and  of  the  osseous  areolsB  are  seen  ;  and  the  dark  hone  extending 
into  the  clear  intercellular  matrix. 

t  Fig.  45',  small  portion  of  a  section  similar  to  that  in  fig.  43',  more  highly 
magnified  (ahout  140  diameters),  a,  b.  Two  of  the  new-formed  osseous  tubes 
or  areola,  with  a  few  cartilage  cells  and  granular  corpuscles  lying  in  them. 
c,  c,  Cartilage  cells  near  the  ossifying  siirface,  exhibiting  the  appearances 
described  in  the  text. 

*  These  circular  nuclei  were  described  and  figured  by  Bidder  in  Muller^s 
ArchiT.lbr  1843. 
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cells, — partly  those  originally  existing  in  the  cartilage,  bnt  chiefly 
cells  newly  formed  in  the  blastema, — and  that  the  cell  nuclei, 
sending  out  branches,  give  rise  to  the  lacunse  and  canaliculi. 

According  to  my  own  observations,  the  primary  areolse  of  the 
bone  open  into  one  another  by  absorption  of  their  intermediate 
walls,  both  laterally  and  longitudinally ;  they  possibly  expand 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  mainly  to  their  lateral  confluence 
that  the  formation  of  the  larger,  or  what  might  be  termed 
secondary  cavities,  which  succeed  them  lower  in  the  bone,  is  due. 
This  is  shown  in  figure  46^  a,  ^ig.  46'  A.* 

which  represents  a  thin  trans- 
verse section,  made  almost  im- 
mediately below  the  surface  of 
ossification,  and  in  which  the  pri- 
mary cavities  are  seen  to  have 
coalesced  into  larger  ones.  A 
section  somewhat  lower  (fig  46' 
b),  shows  that  they  go  on  en- 
Fig.  46'  B  * 


*  A  and  B  represent  two  transverse  sections  of  growing  bone,  as  in  fig. 
44',  but  much  more  magnified  (about  120  diameters).  They  show  the  lateral 
coalescence  of  the  primary  bony  areolae  and  tlie  tliickcning  of  the  sides  of  the 
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krging  by  further  coalescence,  and  that  their  sides  are  thickened 
by  lajeis  of  new  bone  ;  this  soon  begins  to  be  deposited,  (fig. 
ifr  a),  and  goes  on  increasing  (b).  In  the  mean  time  the 
cartilage  cells  have  disappeared,  and  the  bony  cavities,  as  Mr. 
Tomes  has  pointed  out,  are  filled  with  blastema,  in  which  there 
are  a  few  fibres  and  numerous  granular  corpuscles  or  cells  re* 
sembling  those  seen  in  the  intramembranous  ossification ;  there 
are  also  many  bloodvessels.  In  the  end  some  of  the  enlarged 
cavities  remain  to  form  the  cancellated  structure ;  while  others, 
getting  more  and  more  filled  up  with  concentric  lamell®,  be- 
come Haversian  canals ;  although  the  Haversian  canals  of  the 
compact  sides  of  the  bone,  it  may  be  remarked,  principally  arise 
in  anoUier  way,  as  will  be  afterwards  described.  In  many  of 
these  cavities  the  walls  of  the  coalesced  primary  areolsd  may 
long  be  distinguished,  like  little  arches,  forming  by  their  union  a 
sort  of  festooned  outline,  within  which  the  new  bony  laminse  are 
situated. 

The  primary  osseous  matter  forming  the  original  thin  walls  of  the  areola 
is,  as  Mr.  Tomes  ohserves,  decidedly  granular  and  has  a  dark  appearance; 
the  suhecquent  or  secondary  deposit  on  the  other  hand  is  quite  transparent 
and  of  an  uniform,  homogeneous  aspect,  without  obvious  granules.  This 
begins  to  cover  the  granular  bone  a  very  short  distance  (about  J^th  of  an 
inch)  below  the  sur&ce  of  ossification,  and,  as  already  stated,  increases  further 
down.  The  lacuns  first  appear  in  this  deposit ;  there  are  none  in  the  pri- 
mary granular  bone.  In  what  further  regards  the  nature  and  formation  of 
the  secondary  deposit,  my  own  observations  lead  me  to  differ  considerably 
from  the  views  of  Mr.  Tomes.  He  supposes  that  it  is  formed  of  cells 
which  become  impregnated  with  earthy  matter, — ^the  cartilage  cells  in  the 
first  instance,  and  afterwards  cells  newly  formed  in  the  blastema.  Now, 
ahhoogh  eertain  appearances  render  it  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  a 
layer  of  flattened  and  calcified  cells  next  to  the  surface  of  the  granular  bone, 
1  am  nevertheless  disposed  to  think  that  the  subsequent  and  chief  part  of  the 
deposit  results  from  the  calcification  of  successive  layers  of  fibres,  generated 
in  the  Uastema  and  possibly  derived  from  the  granular  cells,  some  cells  being 


enlarged  cavities  by  new  osseous  deposit.  The  section  A  is  made  almost 
immediately  below  the  sur&ce  of  ossification  ;  B  is  somewhat  lower,  and 
shows  the  cavities  still  more  enlarged  and  their  sides  more  thickened  than 
in  A.  The  new  osseous  lining  is  transparent  and  appears  light  in  the  figures ; 
the  dark  ground  within  the  areola  is  owing  to  opaque  debris,  which  col- 
lected there  in  grinding  the  sections.  It  must  be  further  noticed  that  the 
letter  A  within  tlie  larger  figure  marks  a  place  where  a  bony  partition  had 
been  accidcotaDy  broken  away,  so  that  the  large  space  was  naturally  divided 
imo  two. 
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perhaps  also  involved  along  with  the  fibres,  as  in  the  oesification  of  the  flat 
bones  of  the  cranium ;  in  short,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  deposit  in  question 
is  formed  after  the  manner  of  the  intramembranous  ossification  already 
described  (page  cl.)  I  infer  that  such  is  the  process  from  the  stmcture  of 
the  layers ;  for  they  are  made  up  of  fine  reticulated  fibres,  like  the  lamellae 
of  perfect  bone,  shown  at  page  cxliii.  On  a  careful  inspection,  and  with  a 
certain  adjustment  of  the  light,  the  little  apertures  of  the  canaliculi  may  be 
seen,  and  in  many  parts  also  fine  8tri»  indicating  the  obliquely  decussating 
fibres  of  the  new-formed  laminse.  The  structure  reminds  us  of  the  se- 
condary deposit  inside  the  oblong  cells  in  the  wood  of  coniferous  trees,  in 
which  the  ligneous  matter  is  arranged  in  fibres,  or  rather  in  fine  lines, 
running  obliquely  round  the  wall  of  the  cell  and  crossing  one  another  in 
alternate  layers. 

Origin  of  The  mode  of  production  of  the  lacunee,  or  so  called  corpuscles  of  bone, 
the  lacun®.  jg  g^jjj  enigma  in  osteogeny,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  solve  it.  They  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  soft  tissue  involved 
in  the  ossification  by  some  sort  of  metamorphosis  which  has  been  variously 
conceived.  Some  suppose  that  the  cell  becomes  the  lacuna,  and  sends  out 
branches  (like  the  pigment  cells,  page  liv)  to  form  the  canaliculi  (Schwann). 
Others  think  that  it  is  not  the  cell  but  its  nucleus  that  undergoes  this 
change,  and  that  the  substance  of  the  nucleus  is  afterwards  absorbed,  leaving 
the  lacuna  (Todd  and  Bowman).  Henl^  thinks  that  the  lacuna  is  a 
cavity  left  in  the  centre  of  a  cell  which  has  been  partially  filled  up  by 
calcification,  and  that  the  canaliculi  are  branched  passages,  also  left  in 
consequence  of  the  unequal  deposition  of  the  hard  matter,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  pore-cells  of  plants.  As  to  this  last  opinion,  it  does  not  seem 
reconcileable  with  the  structure  of  ordinary  sound  bone,  and  I  am  also 
led  greatly  to  doubt  whether  the  lacunae  and  canaliculi  are  derived  from 
cells  or  their  nuclei  in  either  of  the  other  two  virays  supposed.  It  has 
rather  appeared  to  me  as  if  they  were  little  vacuities  left  in  the  tissue 
during  the  deposition  of  the  reticular  fibres,  as  open  figures  are  left  out  in 
the  weaving  of  some  artificial  fabrics,  (but  not  within  a  cell,  as  Henl6  ima- 
gined,) and  that  thus  the  apposition  of  the  minute  apertures  existing  between 
the  reticulations  of  the  lamellae  gives  rise  to  the  canaliculi,  in  conformity 
with  what  has  been  already  stated  respectmg  their  structure.  At  the  same 
time  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  a  cell  or  a  cell-nucleus  may  originally 
lie  in  the  lacuna  or  central  cavity,  and  may  perhaps  determine  the  place  of 
its  formation.  Such  is  the  view  I  feel  disposed  to  take  of  the  production  of 
the  lacunae  and  canaliculi  of  ordinary  bone,  although  I  can  by  no  means 
speak  confidently  on  the  point.  In  instances  of  what  might  be  considered 
a  more  crude  form  of  ossification,  the  mode  is  perhaps  somewhat  different. 
In  the  slow  growth  of  bone  which  encroaches  on  the  attached  surface  of 
^icular  cartilages,  the  ossification  would  almost  seem  to  be  produced 
merely  by  the  impregnation  of  the  cartilaginous  matrix  with  earthy  matter, 
(corresponding  with  the  first  step  of  the  ordinary  process,)  and  in  this  case 
the  cells  and  clusters  of  cells  being  surrounded  by  the  calcified  matrix,  may 
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rcmaiD  as  little  Tacuities  or  laconn  in  the  bone ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the 
fonnation  of  lacons  in  the  crosta  petrosa  of  the  teeth  and  the  production 
of  ady^ititioQs  bonj  deposits  in  different  textures,  requires  further  in- 
festigation. 

As  ossification  tlias  advances  towards  the  ends  of  the  bone,  Cantmned 
the  portion  as  yet  cartilaginous  continues  to  grow  at  the  same  SrS^^ 
time  and  increases  in  every  dimension.    The  part  already  os-  andinovaso 
seous  increases  also  in  circumference;  the  medullary  cavity,  of  ^^J^"* 
which  for  some  time  there  is  no  appearance,  begins  to  be  ex- 
cavated in  its  interior  by  absorption,  and  the  sides  of  the  shaft  Formation 
acquire  compactness  and  solidity.    The  increase  in  girth  is 
brought  about  by  deposition  of  bone  at  the  surface  underneath 
the  periosteum.    It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  a  forma-  Nature  of 
tion  of  cartilage  precedes  the  bone  also  in  this  situation;  but  f^^JP^^ 
such  is  not  the  case,  for  the  vascular  soft  tissue  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  growing  bone  is  not  cartilage, 
but  consists  of  fibres  and  granular  corpuscles ;  in  fact,  the  increase 
takes  place  by  intramembranous  ossification,  and  accordingly 
the  Haversian  canals  of  the  shaft  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  the  tabular  bones  of  the  skull, — that  is,  the  osseous 
matter  is  not  only  laid  on  in  strata  parallel  to  the  surface,  but 
is  deposited  around  processes  of  the  vascular  membranous  tissue 
which  extend  firom  the  surface  obliquely  into  the  substance  of 
the  shaft;  and  the  canals  in  which  these  vascular  processes  lie, 
becoming  narrowed  by  the  deposition  of  concentric  osseous  la- 
minse,  eventually  remain  as  the  Haversian  canals* 

That  the  osnfication  at  the  periosteal  surface  of  the  bone  does  not  take 
place  in  cartilage,  may  also  be  made  apparent  in  the  following  manner. 
Strip  off  the  periosteum  from  the  bone  at  the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  from 
the  adjoining  cartilage  also,  taking  care  not  to  pull  the  latter  away  from  the 
bone.  A  thin  membranous  layer  will  still  remain,  passing  from  the  bone 
to  the  surface  of  the  cartilage ;  now,  take  a  thin  slice  from  the  surface,  in- 
doding  this  membrane  with  a  very  thin  portion  of  the  bone  and  of  the 
cartilage,  and  examine  it  with  the  microscope,  scraping  off  the  cartilage 
from  the  inside  if  it  be  too  thick.  You  will  then  see  that  the  superficial 
part  or  sheD  of  the  bone,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  prolonged  a  little  way 
oTer  the  sur&ce  of  the  cartflage  by  means  of  pellucid,  coarsely  reticulated 
fibres  of  soft  tissue,  (fig.  47',  b,  c,)  into  which  the  earthy  deposit  is  ad- 
vancing. These  fibres  are  intermixed  with  granular  corpuscles  or  cells,  but 
fi>rro  no  part  of  the  cartilage,  and  they  are  no  doubt  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  seen  in  the  intramembranous  ossification  of  the  skull.  Their  reticula- 
tions are  in  most  cases  directed  transversely,  and  sometimes  they  are  little, 
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if  at  all,  in  advance  of  the  limit  between 
the  bone  and  cartilage.  I  have  observed 
the  structure  here  described  in  several 
bones  of  the  (well  advanced)  foetal  sheep, 
also  in  the  human  scapula,  humerus,  fe- 
mur, tibia  and  fibula,  metacarpus  and  me- 
tatarsus, and  it  probably  occurs  in  all  the 
long  bones. 

Ossification  having  thus  proceed- 
ed for  some  time  in  the  shaft,  at 
length  begins  in  the  extremities  of 
the  bone  from  one  or  more  in- 
dependent centres,  and  extends 
through  the  cartilage,  leaving,  how- 
ever, a  thick  superficial  layer  of  it 
unossified,  which  permanently  co- 
vers the  articular  end  of  the  bone. 
The  epiphyses  thus  formed  con- 
tinue long  separated  from  the  shaft  or  diaphysis  by  an  inter- 
vening portion  of  cartilage,  which  is  at  last  ossified  and  the 
bone  is  then  consolidated.  The  time  of  final  junction  of  the 
epiphyses  is  different  in  difiTerent  bones ;  in  many  it  does  not 
arrive  until  the  body  has  reached  its  full  stature.  In  the 
mean  time  the  bone  increases  in  length  by  the  ossification  con- 
tinuing to  extend  into  the  intervening  cartilage,  which  goes  on 
growing  at  the  same  time;  and  it  appears  that  in  the  part  of  the 
shaft  already  ossified,  little  or  no  elongation  takes  place  by  inter- 
stitial growth.  This  is  shown  by  an  experiment  first  made  by 
Dr.  Hales  and  afterwards  by  Duhamel  and  by  John  Hunter,  in 
which  two  or  more  holes  being  bored  in  the  growing  bone  of  a 
young  animal  at  a  certain  measured  distance  from  each  other, 
they  are  found  after  a  time  not  to  be  farther  asunder,  although 
the  bone  has  in  the  mean  while  considerably  increased  in  length.f 


♦  Subperiosteal  layer  from  the  extremity  of  the  bony  shaft  of  the  ossifying 
tibia,  as  described  in  the  text.  The  cartilage  and  more  open  bony  tissue 
have  been  scraped  off  from  the  inside  of  the  crust,  except  at  a,  where  a  dark 
shade  indicates  a  few  vertical  osseous  areolae  out  of  focus  and  indistinctly 
seen.  The  part  a,  6,  of  the  crust  is  ossified,  between  6  and  c  are  the  cleu 
reticulated  fibres  into  which  the  earthy  deposit  is  advancing.  Magnified 
150  diameters. 

t  Hales.  Veget.  Statics,  4th  edit.  p.  340.   Duhamel  Mem.  de  PAc,  des 
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In  like  manner  the  shaft  also  increases  in  circumference  by  de-  in  circum- 
pofiition  of  new  bone  on  its  external  surface,  while  at  the  same 
time  its  medullary  canal  is  enlarged  by  absorption  from  within. 
A  ring  of  silver  or  platinum  put  round  the  wing-bone  of  a 
growing  pigeon,  becomes  covered  with  new  bone  from  without, 
and  the  original  bone  included  within  it  gets  thinner,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Duhamel,  who  first  made  the  experiment,  is  entirely  re- 
moved, so  that  the  ring  comes  to  lie  within  the  enlarged  me- 
dullary canal. 

Madder  given  to  an  animal  along  with  its  food,  tinges  the  earth  of  bone,  Conclusions 
which,  acting  as  a  sort  of  mordant,  unites  with  and  fixes  the  colouring  ^^J'^^'jj" 
matter.  Now,  that  part  of  the  hone  which  is  most  recently  formed,  and  madder 
especially  that  part  which  is  actually  deposited  during  the  administration  of 
the  madder,  is  tinged  hoth  more  speedily  and  more  deeply  than  the  older 
part,  and,  as  in  this  way  the  new  osseous  growth  can  he  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  old,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  fact  hy  Duhamel  and 
afterwards  hy  Hunter  in  their  inquiries  as  to  the  manner  in  which  hones 
increase  in  size.  By  their  experiments  it  was  shown  that  when  madder  is 
given  to  a  young  pig  for  some  weeks,  the  external  part  of  its  bones  is  deeply 
reddened,  proving  that  the  new  osseous  matter  is  laid  on  at  the  surface 
of  that  previously  formed ;  again,  it  was  found  that  when  the  madder  was 
discontinued  for  some  time  before  the  animal  was  killed,  an  exterior  white 
stratum  (the  last  formed)  appeared  above  the  red  one,  whilst  the  internal 
white  part,  which  was  situated  within  the  red,  and  had  been  formed  before 
any  madder  was  given,  had  become  much  thinner ;  showing  that  absorption 
takes  place  firom  within.  In  this  last  modification  of  the  experiment  also, 
as  noted  by  Mr.  Hunter,  a  transverse  red  mark  is  observed  near  the  ends 
of  the  bone,  beyond  which  they  are  white;  the  red  part  indicating  the 
growth  in  length  during  the  use  of  the  madder,  and  the  white  beyond, 
that  which  has  taken  place  subsequently, — ^thus  showing  that  the  increase 
in  length  is  caused  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  to  the  extremities.* 
But  other  changes  take  place  in  the  bone.  The  spaces  in  the  cancellated 
structure  become  enlarged,  as  well  as  the  medidlary  canal,  by  absorption ; 


Sc.  1743  and  se^.  Hunter  (reported  by  Home)  in  Trans,  of  Soc.  for  Imp. 
of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.;  also  Catalogue  of  Hunterian  Mu- 
seum, vol.  i.,  p.  249.  Duhamel  was  led  from  some  of  his  experiments  to 
infer  that  an  interstitial  donation  took  place  near  the  ends ;  but  there  is 
some  doubt  left  as  to  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  experiments  in  these 
cases.  Both  Hales  and  Duhamel,  in  experimenting  on  the  growing  tibia  of 
a  chicken,  observed  that  the  addition  of  new  bone  was  much  greater  at  the 
upper  end. 

*  M.  Flourens  has  repeated  and  varied  these  experiments,  and  repre> 
sented  the  results  in  beautiful  delineations.  Rechercnes  sur  le  Developpe- 
ment  des  Os  et  des  Dents.    Paris,  1842. 
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whilst  in  other  parts  the  tissue  becomes  more  compact  bj  farther  deposit  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  vascular  cavities.  The  sides  of  the  shaft  in  par- 
ticular acquire  greater  solidity  by  the  narrowing  of  the  Haversian  canals, 
within  which  the  vascular  membrane  goes  on  depositing  fresh  layers  of  bone ; 
and  madder  administered  while  this  process  is  going  on,  colours  the  interior 
and  recently-formed  laminse,  so  that  in  a  cross  section  the  Haversian  aper- 
tures appear  surrounded  with  a  red  ring  (Tomes). 

From  the  foregoing  accoimt  it  is  evident  that  a  great  portion  of  a  long 
bone  is  formed  independently  of  cartDage.  Those  physiologists,  therefore? 
appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side,  who  consider  the  pre-existence  of  that 
tissue  as  not  being  a  necessary  condition  of  the  ossific  process,  and  who 
regard  the  precursory  cartilage  of  the  foetal  skeleton  chiefly  in  the  light  of 
a  temporary  substitute  for  bone,  and  also  as  affording  as  it  were  a  mould  of 
definite  figure  and  of  soft  but  yet  sufficiently  consistent  material,  in  which 
the  osseous  tissue  may  be  at  first  deposited  and  assume  a  suitahle  form. 

The  time  of  commencement  of  ossification  in  the  different  bones,  as  well 
as  the  nmnber  and  mode  of  conjunction  of  their  bony  nuclei,  are  subjects 
that  belong  to  special  anatomy.  It  may,  however,  be  here  remarked  in 
general,  that  the  commencement  of  ossification  does  not  in  all  cases  follow 
the  order  in  which  the  bones  appear  in  their  soft  or  cartilaginous  state. 
The  vertebrs,  for  instance,  appear  as  cartilages  before  there  is  any  trace  of 
the  clavicle,  yet  ossification  begins  in  the  latter  sooner  than  in  any  other 
bone  of  the  skeleton.  The  time  when  it  commences  in  the  clavicle,  and 
consequently  the  date  of  the  first  ossification  in  the  skeleton  is  referred  by 
some  to  the  seventh  week  of  intra-uterine  life ;  others  assign  a  considerably 
earlier  period ;  but  owing  to  the  uncertainty  that  prevails  as  to  the  age  of 
early  embryos,  the  dates  of  commencing  ossification  in  the  earliest  bones 
cannot  be  given  with  precision. 

In  regard  to  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  nuclei,  the  following 
general  facts  may  be  stated.  1.  In  the  long  bones  there  is  one  centre  of 
ossification  in  the  middle,  and  the  ends  are  for  the  most  part  ossified  from 
separate  nuclei;  whilst  a  layer  of  cartilage  remains  interposed  until  the 
bone  has  nearly  attained  its  full  length.  By  this  means  the  bone  is  in- 
durated in  the  parts  where  strength  is  most  required,  whilst  its  longitudinal 
growth  is  facilitated.  2.  The  larger  foramina  and  cavities  of  the  skeleton 
are  for  the  most  part  formed  by  the  junction  of  two,  but  more  generally  of 
three  or  more  nuclei  round  the  aperture  or  included  space.  The  vertebral 
rings,  the  acetabulum,  the  occipital  foramen,  and  the  cranium  itself,  are 
illustrations  of  this.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  in  this  way  the  ready  and 
equable  enlargement  of  such  cavities  and  apertures  is  provided  for.  3.  Bones 
of  a  complex  figure,  like  the  vertebr»,  have  usually  many  nuclei ;  but  the 
converse  is  not  always  true.  4.  We  can  fi^uently  connect  the  number  of 
nuclei  with  the  principle  of  uniformity  of  type  on  which  the  skeleton  of 
vertebrated  animals  is  constructed.  Thus  the  typical  form  of  the  sternum 
seems  to  be  that  of  a  series  of  distinct  bones,  one  placed  between  each  pair 
of  ribs  in  front,  as  the  vertehr»  are  behind,  and  this  is  its  permanent  con- 
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dition  in  many  quadrupeds.  In  man  it  confonns  to  the  archetype  in  its 
mode  of  formation,  in  so  far  as  it  is  ossified  from  several  centres  and  for 
some  time  consists  of  scTeral  pieces  ;  but,  to  suit  the  fabric  of  the  human 
thorax,  these  at  last  coalesce  one  with  another,  and  are  reduced  in  number 
to  three. 

In  the  reunion  of  fractured  bones,  osseous  matter  is  formed  between  and 
around  the  broken  ends,  connecting  them  firmly  together ;  and  when  a  por- 
tion of  bone  dies,  as  happens  in  necrosis,  a  growth  of  new  bone  very  gene- 
rally takes  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  the  dead  part  is  thrown  off. 
The  several  steps  of  the  process  of  restoration  in  these  instances  are  so  fully 
described  in  works  on  Suigical  Pathology,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  to 
the  length  of  this  chapter  by  introducing  an  account  of  them  here. 

MUSCULAR  TISSUE. 

The  muscular  tissue  is  that  by  means  of  which  the  active  o«n«ni 
moyements  of  the  body  are  produced.    It  consists  of  fine  fibres, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  collected  into  distinct  organs,  called 
muscles,  and  in  this  form  it  is  familiarly  known  as  the  flesh  of 
animals ;  these  fibres  are  also  disposed  round  the  sides  of  cavi- 
ties and  between  the  coats  of  hollow  viscera,  forming  strata  of 
greater  or  less  thickness.    The  muscular  fibres  are  endowed 
with  cantractUity^  a  remarkable  and  characteristic  property,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  shrink  or  contract  more  or  less  rapidly 
under  the  influence  of  certain  causes  which  are  capable  of  ex- 
citing or  calling  into  play  the  property  in  question,  and  which 
are  therefore  named,  stimuli.    A  laige  class  of  muscles,  com- 
prehending those  of  locomotion,  respiration,  expression,  and 
some  otheis,  are  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the  will  or  volition, 
acting  on  them  through  the  nerves;  these  are  therefore  named 
"  voluntary  muscles,^  although  some  of  them  habitually,  and 
all  occasionally,  act  also  in  obedience  to  other  stimuli.  There 
are  other  muscles  or  muscular  fibres  which  are  entirely  with- 
drawn from  the  control  of  the  will,  such  as  those  of  the  heart 
and  intestinal  canal,  and  these  are  accordingly  named    in  volun- 
taryThese  two  classes  of  muscles  difier  not  only  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  excited  to  act,  but  also  to  a  certain 
extent  in  their  anatomical  characters;  and  on  this  account  we 
shall  consider  the  structure  of  each  class  separately. 

Of  the  structure  of  voluntary  muacUs. — The  voluntary  Vohmtary 
muscular  fibres  are  for  the  most  part  gathered  into  distinct 
masses  or  muscles  of  various       and  shapes,  but  most  gene- 
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rally  of  an  oblong  form,  and  furnished  with  tendons  at  either 
extremity,  by  which  they  are  fixed  to  the  bones. 
Attach-         The  two  attached  extremities  of  a  muscle  are  named,  in  ana- 
"•^"and7«-  descriptions,  its  origin  and  insertion, — the  former  term 

^on!  being  usually  applied  to  the  attachment  which  is  considered  to 
be  most  fixed,  although  the  rule  cannot  be  always  applied 
strictly.  The  fleshy  part  is  named  the  belly,  which  in  some 
cases  is  interrupted  in  the  middle  or  divided  into  two  by  a 
tendon,  and  then  the  muscle  is  said  to  be  biventral  or  digastric ; 
on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  cleft  at  one  end  into  two  or  three 
portions,  in  which  case  it  is  named  bicipital  or  tricipital,  &c. 
Division  in-  The  muscular  fibres  are  collected  into  packets  or  bun- 
^^^^^d  greater  or  less  thickness,  named  fasciculi  or  lacerti, 

jUniUa.  (fig.  48,)  and  the  fibres  themselves  consist  of  much  finer 
threads  visible  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  which  are  termed 
muscular  filaments  or  fibrillse,  (fig.  49',  c.)  The  fibrillse  run 
parallel  with  each  other  in  the  fibres,  and  the  fibres  are  parallel 
in  the  fasciculi,  and  both  extend  continuously  from  one  ter- 
minal tendon  to  the  other,  unless  in  those  instances,  like  the 
rectus  muscle  of  the  abdomen  and  the  digastric  of  the  inferior 
maxilla,  in  which  the  fleshy  part  is  interrupted  by  interposed 


Fig.  48'.*  Fig.  49'.t 


•  A,  a  small  portion  of  muscle,  natural  size;  B,  the  same  magnified 
5  diameters,  of  larger  and  smaller  fasciculi,  seen  in  a  transverse  section. 

t  A  few  muscular  fibres,  being  part  of  a  small  fasciculus,  highly  magni- 
fied, showing  the  transverse  striae,  a,  end  view  of  b  6,  fibres ;  c,  a  fibre 
split  into  its  fibrill». 
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tendinous  tissue.  The  fasciculi  also  very  generally  run  pa- 
nlld,  and  although  in  many  instances  they  converge  towards 
their  tendinous  attachment  with  various  degrees  of  inclination, 
yet  in  the  voluntary  muscles  they  never  interlace  with  one 
another. 

Sheath. — An  outward  investment  or  sheath  of  cellular  tissue  sheath, 
surrounds  the  entire  muscle,  and  sends  partitions  inwards  between 
the  fasciculi ;  furnishing  to  each  of  them  a  special  sheath.  The 
cellular  tissue  extends  also  between  the  fibres,  but  does  not 
afford  to  each  a  continuous  investment,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  said  to  form  sheaths  for  them.  Every  fibre,  it  is  true,  has 
a  tubular  sheath;  but  this,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained, 
is  not  derived  from  the  cellular  tissue.  The  chief  uses  of  the 
cellular  tissue  are  no  doubt  to  connect  the  fibres  and  fasciculi 
together,  and  to  conduct  and  support  the  bloodvessels  and 
nerves  in  their  ramifications  between  these  parts.  The  relation 
of  these  different  subdivisions  of  a  muscle  to  each  other,  as 
well  as  the  shape  of  the  fasciculi  and  fibres,  is  welljshown  by  a 
transverse  section.    (Figs.  48'  and  49'.) 

Fasciculu — The  fasciculi  are  of  a  prismatic  figure,  and  their  Shape,  size, 
sections  have  therefore  an  angular  outline.  The  number  of  ^an^J^ent 
fibres  of  which  they  consist  varies,  so  that  they  differ  in  thick-  of  the 
ness,  and  a  laiger  fasciculus  may  be  divisible  into  two  or  three 
orders  of  successively  smaller  bundles,  but  of  no  regularly 
diminishing  magnitude.  Some  muscles  have  lai^,  others  only 
nnall  fasciculi ;  and  the  coarse  or  fine  texture  of  a  muscle,  as 
recognized  by  the  dissector,  depends  on  this  circumstance.  The 
length  of  the  fasciculi  (and  consequently  that  of  the  fibres  and 
filaments)  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
muscle,  but  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  the  tendons  to  which 
their  extremities  are  attached.  When  the  tendons  are  limited  to 
the  ends  of  a  long  muscle,  as  in  the  sartorius,  the  fasciculi  having 
to  pass  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  are  of  great  length ; 
but  a  long  muscle  may  be  made  up  of  a  series  of  short  fasciculi 
attached  obliquely  to  one  or  both  sides  of  a  tendon,  which  ad- 
vances some  way  upon  the  surface  or  into  the  midst  of  the  fleshy 
part,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  rectus  muscle  of  the  thigh,  and 
the  tibialis  posticus.  Muscles  of  the  kind  last  referred  to  are 
named  **  penniform,^  from  their  resemblance  to  the  plume  of  a 
feather,  and  other  modifications  of  the  arrangement,  which  can 
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be  readily  conceived,  are  named  "  semipennifonn'*'*  and  com- 
pound penniform/'*  Many  short  fasciculi  connected  thus  to  a 
long  tendon,  produce  by  their  combined  effect  a  more  forcible 
contraction  than  a  few  fasciculi  running  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  muscle ;  but  by  the  latter  arrangement  the  extent  of 
motion  is  greater,  for  the  points  of  attachment  are  moved  through 
a  larger  space. 

Fibres.  QJ  the  Jibres. — The  fibres,  although  they  differ  somewhat  in 

size  individually,  have  the  same  average  diameter  in  all  the 
voluntary  muscles,  namely,  about  xiixth  of  an  inch;  and  this 
holds  good  whether  the  muscles  be  coarse  or  fine  in  their  obvious 
texture.  According  to  Mr.  Bowman  *  their  average  size  is  some- 
what greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  being  in  the  former 
TTiy  and  in  the  latter  t^t*  or  more  than  a  fourth  smaller.  When 
viewed  by  transmitted  light  with  a  sufficiently  high  power  of  the 
microscope,  the  fibres,  which  are  then  clear  and  pellucid  in  their 
aspect,  appear  marked  with  very  fine  dark  parallel  lines  passing 
across  them  .directly  or  somewhat  obliquely,  at  exceedingly  short 
but  regular  intervals.  (Fig.  49'.)  The  lines,  as  just  men- 
tioned, are  dark,  and  the  intervals  between  them  light ;  their 
distance  apart  is  about  Waiyth  of  an  inch,  and  they  are  even 
closer  together  in  parts  of  a  muscle  which  happen  to  be  con- 
tracted. This  cross-striped  appearance,  which  is  most  beautiful 
and  characteristic,  is  found  in  all  the  voluntary  muscles;  but  it 
is  not  altogether  confined  to  them^  for  it  is  seen  in  the  fibres  of 
the  heart,  which  is  a  strictly  involuntary  organ :  striped  fibres 
are  also  found  in  the  pharynx  and  upper  part  of  the  gullet,  in 
the  muscles  of  the  internal  ear,  and  those  of  the  urethra,  parts 
which  are  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  will. 
Structure  of  As  to  the  structure  of  the  fibres,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  fibres,  ^^j^  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  extremely  fine  filaments 
tefcolem^  or  fibrils,  inclosed  in  a  tubular  sheath.  The  proper  sheath  of 
ma.  the  fibre,  which  was  discovered  nearly  about  the  same  time 

and  independently  by  Schwann  and  by  Bowman,  has  been 
named  by  the  latter  the  sarcolemma.^^  It  consists  of  trans- 
parent and  apparently  homogeneous  membrane,  and,  being  com- 
paratively tough  and  elastic,  will  sometimes  remain  entire  when 

•  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  in  this  chapter  to  refer  to  Mr.  Bowman's 
important  researches  on  muscle.  Phil.  Trans.  1840  and  1841,  and  Cy- 
clopedia of  Anatomy,  art.  "  Muscle,"  and  "  Muscular  Motion." 
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the  iBcladed  fibrils  are  ruptured  by  stretcbing  the  fibre  as  re- 
presented in  fig.  SO'.  In  this  way  its  existence  may  be  de- 
monstrated, and  it  is  especially  Yig.  50'. 
well  seen  in  fish  and  other  ani- 
mals which  have  large  fibres,  for 
in  such  instances  it  is  thicker 
and  stronger.  It  may  also  be 
shown  by  immersing  a  fibre  in 
water  before  irritability  is  extinguished ;  the  fluid  is  in  this  case 
first  imbibed  by  the  fibre,  and  then,  exciting  contraction,  is 
squeezed  out  of  its  substance,  when  it  usually  collects  between 
the  fibre  and  its  sheath,  and  raises  the  membrane  into  vesicles 
or  bnlke. 

Filaments  or  Jibrilla. — Lines  and  fissures  are  sometimes  Fibrillae, 
seen  running  lengthwise  in  the  substance  of  the  fibres,  and  indi- 
cating their  fibrillar  structure,  as  in  some  of  those  represented  in 
fig.  49';  and  when  these  longitudinal  lines  are  well  marked,  the 
transverse  striae  are  comparatively  indistinct.  In  a  thin  trans- 
verse section  the  ends  of  the  fibrillse  may  be  seen,  when  highly 
magnified,  as  small  dots  or  points,  which  occupy  the  whole  sec- 
tional area  of  the  fibre,  showing  plainly  that  the  latter  is  not 
hollow,  as  has  sometimes  been  maintained,  but  possesses  the  same 
fibrillar  structure  throughout  its  whole  thickness.  The  fibrils 
may  be  partially  separated  and  spread  out  by  breaking  across  a 
fibre,  and  gently  bruising  the  broken  end,  as  at  c{,  fig.  49',  or  by 
splitting  up  its  substance  with  fine  needles.  But  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  insulate  a  single  fibril ;  and  to  succeed  in  this,  a  per- 
fectly firesh  and  fiivourable  specimen,  as  well  as  nice  manipula- 
tion, is  required.  When  a  fibril  thus  completely  insulated  is 
highly  magnified,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  single  row  of  minute 
particles,  connected  together  like  a  string  of  beads.  .  These 
particles  (named  "  sarcous  elements^**  by  Bowman),  when  Elementary 
viewed  with  a  magnifying  power  of  400  or  600,  appear  like  particles, 
little  dark  quadrangular  and  generally  rectangular  bodies,  with 
bright  intervals  between  them,  as  if  they  were  connected  to- 
gether by  some  pellucid  substance,  a,  fig.  51' ;  but  on  closer 
examination,  provided  the  defining  power  of  the  instrument  is 


*  Fragments  of  a  muscular  fibre  of  the  skate,  held  together  by  the  twisted 
aaroolemina.    After  Bowman,  Cycl.  of  Anat.  294. 
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Fig.  51' *  good,  a  very  faint  dark  line  or  shadow 

\  will  be  discovered  passing  across  the 

fibril  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  bright 
spaces,  and  sometimes  also  a  bright  bor- 
der maybe  perceived  on  either  side  of  the 
fibril,  so  that  each  of  the  rectangular  dark 
bodies  appears  then  to  be  surrounded 
with  a  bright  area  having  a  similar 
quadrangular  outline,  as  represented  in 
the  figure,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
inferred  that  the  pellucid  substance 
incloses  it  on  all  sides.  In  short,  it 
would  seem  that  the  elementary  parti- 
c  b    a  cles  of  which  the  fibril  is  made  up,  are 

little  masses  of  pellucid  substance,  presenting  a  rectangular  out- 
line, and  appearing  dark  in  the  centre.  Their  appearance, 
indeed,  suggests  the  notion  of  minute  vesicular  bodies  or  cells, 
cohering  in  a  linear  series,  the  fiiint  transverse  marks  between 
being  the  lines  of  junction.  But  although  this  idea  very  natu- 
rally presents  itself,  we  must  not  assume  that  the  reality  of  it 
is  established.  With  a  still  higher  magnifying  power,  the  dark 
central  part  appears  constricted  in  the  middle,  or  looks  as  if  it 
consisted  of  two  portions  joined  together.  When  the  focus  is 
altered,  the  internal  dark  part  becomes  light;  it  is  therefore 
evidently  transparent,  and  its  dark  aspect  is  probably  owing 
to  its  refracting  the  light  differently  from  the  surrounding 
substance.'l'     Minute  pellucid  objects  indeed  exhibit,  when 


♦  Muscular  fibrillsB  of  the  pig  magnified  720  diameters,  a.  An  ap- 
paiently  single  fibril,  showing  the  quadrangular  outline  of  the  component 
particles,  their  dark  central  part  and  bright  margin,  and  their  lines  of  junc- 
tion, crossing  the  light  intervals,  b.  A  longitudmal  segment  of  a  fibre  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  fibrils  still  connected  together.  The  dark  cross 
stripes  and  light  intervals  on  b  are  obviously  occasioned  by  the  dark  specks 
and  intervening  light  spaces  respectively  corresponding  in  the  different  fibrils, 
c.  Other  smaller  collections  of  fibrillse.  From  a  preparation  by  Mr.  Lealand. 

t  Various  observers,  from  the  time  of  Hooke,  in  the  seventeenth  century 
till  the  present  day,  have  recognized  a  beaded  structure  in  the  muscidar  fila- 
ments. Muys,  who  however  considered  the  beaded  appearance  as  only  occa- 
sional, and  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  perplexed  by  it,  represents  the 
particles  as  rectangular.  Invest.  Fabricse  quaa  in  part.  muse.  comp.  extat. 
Luffd.  Bat.  1741.  Tab.  I.  fig.  17.  Their  Quadrangular  outline  was  fully 
ana  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Bowman.  The  taint  lines  passing  across  tlie 
light  intervals  between  the  dark  particles,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  bright 
areas,  were,  as  far  as  I  know,  nrst  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lealand,  a  skilful 
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highly  magnified,  a  dark  centre  surrounded  by  a  bright  halo, 
if  viewed  a  little  within  the  true  focal  distance ;  but  the 
bright  circumference  of  the  muscular  particles  seems  to  be 
something  more  than  can  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 

When  the  fibrillse  lie  undisturbed  in  the  fibre,  the  ele-  cause  of 
mentary  particles  of  collateral  fibrils  are  situated  in  the  same 
tiansrerse  plane,  and  it  is  to  this  lateral  coaptation  of  the 
particles  that  the  transrerse  striping  of  the  fibre  is  due.  (See 

fig.  51^.)    Accordingly,  the  cross  lines  are  not  confined  to 
the  aurfiure  of  the  fibre,  but  may  be  seen  throughout  its  entire 
thickness  on  successively  deepening  the  focus  of  the  microscope. 
The  fibres  moreover  often  show  a  tendency  to  cleave  across  in  Transrene 
the  direction  of  these  lines,  and  even  to  break  up  into  trans-  cleavage  of 

*  the  DDres. 

verse  plates  or  disks,  which  are  formed  by  the  lateral  cohesion 
of  the  particles  of  adjacent  fibrils.  To  make  up  such  a  disk, 
therefore,  every  fibril  contributes  a  particle,  which  separates 
firom  those  of  its  own  fibril,  but  coheres  with  its  neighbours  on 
either  side,  and  this  with  perfect  regularity.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bow- 
man conceives  that  the  subdivision  of  a  fibre  into  fibrillse  is 
merely  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind,  only  of  more  common 
occarrence,  the  cleavage  in  the  latter  case  taking  place  longi- 
tudinally in  place  of  transversely:  accordingly,  he  considers 
that  the  fibrillse  have  no  existence  as  such  in  the  fibre,  any  more 
than  the  disks ;  but  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  owe  their 
origin  to  the  regular  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  fibre 
longitudinally  and  transversely,  whereby,  on  the  application  of 
violence,  it  cleaves  in  the  one  or  in  the  other  direction  into  re- 
gular segments. 

The  length  of  the  elementary  particles  is  of  course  measured  Size  of  the 
by  finding  the  number  of  cross  lines  in  a  given  space ;  it  is  thus  ^[-^e^ 
estimated  by  Mr.  Bowman  at  -jrViyth  of  an  inch,  while  their 
transverse  diameter  is  less,  often  by  one  half, — at  least,  in  speci- 
mens which  have  not  been  altered  by  contraction  :  he  finds 
that  their  size  is  remarkably  uniform  in  mammalia,  birds,  rep- 
tiles, fishes,  and  insects. 

A  number  of  flat,  oval  corpuscles,  resembling  cell  nuclei,  are  Nuclei  in 
scattered  among  the  fibrillse  in  the  substance  of  the  fibres,  ^^efi^'* 
These  have  been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  growth  and 

Qptictan  ID  this  city.    The  figure  (61')  was  drawn  by  my  friend,  Mr.  J. 
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CoDDexion 
of  fibres 
with  ten- 
dons. 


Bloodves- 
sels of  mus- 
cle, their 
arrange- 
ment. 


nutrition  of  the  muscle.  They  are  obvious  in  the  foetus  some 
time  before  birth,  but  afterwards  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  is 
required  in  order  to  render  them  visible. 

Connexion  with  tendons, — The  precise  mode  in  which  the 
extremities  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  connected  with  the  ten- 
dinous tissue  is  still  somewhat  doubtful.  It  has  been  main- 
tained that  their  ends  are  rounded  off  or  gradually  taper  to  a 
point,  and  are  received  into  the  centre  of  a  bundle  of  tendinous 
filaments.  Mr.  Bowman  states  that  he  has  not  been  able 
satisfactorily  to  find  out  what  is  the  arrangement  in  mam- 
malia or  birds;  but  in  some  animals  lower  in  the  scale,  he  has 
observed  two  modes  of  connection.  In  the  one  case,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  muscular  fibre  is  abruptly  truncated,  or  termi- 
nates with  a  perfect  disc,  and  the  little  bundle  of  tendinous 
filaments  spread  out  and  fix  themselves  over  the  whole  surface 
of  this  disc,  and,  in  a  small  extent  also,  to  the  sarcolemma, 
which  ceases  abruptly  at  the  circumference  of  the  terminal  disc. 
This  kind  of  connexion  may  be  seen  in  fishes  and  insects.  In 
the  other  mode,  which  occurs  when  the  muscle  is  attached 
obliquely  to  a  membranous  surface,  and  which  may  be  observed 
in  the  limbs  of  the  Crustacea,  the  fibre  is  truncated  obliquely  at 
its  end,  and  more  or  less  acutely,  according  to  the  angle  whidi 
the  fibres  make  with  the  surface  of  attachment. 

Bloodvessels. — The  bloodvessels  of  the  muscular  tissue  are 
extremely  abundant,  so  that,  when  they  are  successfully  filled 
with  coloured  injection,  the  fleshy  part  of  the  muscle  contrasts 
strongly  with  its  tendons.  The  arteries,  accompanied  by  their 
associate  veins,  enter  the  muscle  at  various  points,  and  divide 
into  branches;  these  pass  among  the  fasciculi,  crossing  over 
them,  and  dividing  more  and  more  as  they  get  between  the  finer 
divisions  of  the  muscle ;  at  length,  penetrating  the  smallest  &sci- 
culi,  they  end  in  capillary  vessels  which  run  between  the  fibres. 
The  vessels  are  supported  in  their  progress  by  the  subdivisions 
of  the  cellular  sheath  of  the  muscle,  to  which  also  they  supply 
capillaries.  The  capillaries  destined  for  the  proper  tissue  of  the 
muscle,  (fig.  52',)  form  among  the  fibres  a  fine  network,  with 
narrow  oblong  meshes,  which  are  stretched  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibres :  in  other  words,  they  consist  of  longitudinal  and 
transverse  vessels,  the  former  running  parallel  with  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  and  lying  in  the  angular  intervals  between  them, 
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—the  latter,  which 
are  much  shorter, 
crossing  between  the 
longitudinal  ones, 
and  passing  over  or 
under  the  interven- 
ing fibres. 

None  of  the  capillary  vessels  enter  the  sarcolemma  or  proper  sheath  of  the  Relation  to 
fibre,  and  the  nutritious  fluid  which  they  convey  must  therefore  reach  the 
finer  elements  of  the  muscle  by  imbibition.  Moreover,  as  the  capillaries  do 
not  penetrate  the  fibres,  but  lie  between  them,  their  number  in  a  given  space 
or  their  degree  of  closeness  will  in  some  measure  be  regulated  by  the  num- 
ber and  consequently  by  the  size  of  the  fibres ;  and  accordingly  in  the 
moscles  of  different  animals  it  is  found  that  when  the  fibres  are  small,  the 
vessels  are  numerous  and  form  a  close  network,  and  vice  vend :  in  other 
words,  the  smaller  the  fibres,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  blood  supplied  to 
the  same  hulk  of  muscle,  or  to  the  same  amount  of  elementary  muscular  par- 
ticles, for,  amidst  the  variations  which  the  fibre  presents  in  different  animals, 
the  size  of  its  minuter  elements  remains  wonderfully  constant.  In  con- 
formity with  this,  we  see  that  in  birds  and  mammalia,  in  which  the  process 
of  nutrition  is  active,  and  where  the  rapid  change  requires  a  copious  sup- 
ply of  material,  the  muscular  fibres  are  much  smaller  and  the  vessels  more 
nomeroas  than  in  cold-blooded  animals,  in  which  the  opposite  conditions 
prevail. 

Nervts. — ^The  nerves  of  a  voluntary  muscle  are  of  consider-  Nerves, 
able  size.    Their  branches  pass  between  the  fasciculi,  and  in  bution  in" 
their  progress  repeatedly  unite  with  each  other  in  form  of  muacle. 
a  plexus,  the  finer  branches  of  which  may  be  seen  running  be- 
tween the  smallest  order  of  fasciculi,  often  in  company  with 
bloodvessels  ;  at  last  the  nervous  plexus  is  reduced  into  minute 
bundles  consisting  of  two  or  three  primitive  tubules  each, 
some  of  them  separating  into  single  tubules.     (Fig.  53^.) 
By  means  of  the  microscope  these  fine  nervous  bundles  and 
single  tubules  may  be  observed  to  pass  between  the  mus- 
calar  fibres,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  course,  to  return 
to  the  plexus.    They  cross  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres 
directly  or  obliquely,  forming  wide  arches;  and  on  their  re- 
turn they  either  rejoin  the  larger  nervous  bundles^  from  which 


*  Capillary  vesisels  of  muscle  from  an  injection  by  Lieberkiihn,  seen  with 
a  low  magnifying  power.  The  specimen  was  preserved  in  spirits  ;  when  the 
muscle  is  dned,  tne  vessels  app^r  much  closer. 
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they  set  out,  or  enter  other  Fig.  63'.* 

divisions  of  the  plexus. 
The  nervous  filaments, 
therefore,  do  not  come  to 
an  end  in  the  muscle,  but 
form  loops  or  slings  among 
its  fibres.  The  tubules 
of  the  nerves  never  pene- 
trate the  sarcolemma  or 
sheath  of  the  fibre;  in 
this  respect  they  resem- 
ble the  capillary  vessels, 
but  they  do  not  accom-  6  6 

pany  the  capillaries,  being 

not  only  much  less  numerous,  but  distributed  after  a  different 
fashion. 

Structure  of     Involuntary  muscles. — The  involuntary  muscular  tissue  dif- 
muwlles*^  fers  from  the  voluntary  kind,  not  only  in  its  want  of  subjection 
to  the  will,  but  also  in  its  structure.    The  most  remarkable 
difference  is  observed  in  the  aspect  and  structure  of  the  fibres 


Plain 
fibres. 


which,  except  in  the  heart 
and  a  few  instances  of  less 
note,  are  unmarked  by  the 
cross  lines  so  characteristic  of 
the  striped  fibre.  These 
plain  or  unstriped  fibres  (fig. 
54')  are  generally  of  a  pale 
colour ;  their  figure  is  for  the 
most  part  flattened,  though 
sometimes  it  might  be  rather 
said  to  be  prismatic,  and 
their  diameter  is  from  th 
to  TodTjth  of  an  inch.  Un- 
der the  microscope  they  have 
a  peculiar  soft  aspect,  with- 
out a  strongly  shaded  border ; 


Fig.  54.t 


•  Termination  of  the  nerves  among  the  fibres  of  a  voluntary  muscle,  as 
seen  with  the  microscope.    After  Burdach. 

f  Plain  muscular  fibres  from  the  human  bladder,  magnified  250  diameters. 
A,  in  their  natural  state  ;  b,  treated  with  acetic  acid  to  snow  the  nuclei. 
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and  they  are  marked  at  short  intervals  with  oblong  corpnscles 
or  nuclei,  which  give  them  a  very  characteristic  appearance, 
especially  after  the  application  of  acetic  acid,  which  renders  the 
corpuscles  much  more  conspicuous.  The  substance  of  the  fibres 
is  translucent,  but  clouded  or  even  finely  granular ;  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  granules  are  sometimes  arranged  in  longitudinal 
lines.  Mr.  Bowman  considers  this  last-mentioned  appearance 
as  indicative  of  an  approximation  towards  the  structure  of  the 
striped  fibre,  for  he  has  observed  the  granules  to  be  about  the 
size  of  the  elementary  particles  of  voluntary  muscle  already 
described.*  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  a  sarcolemma  or 
special  sheath. 

The  plain  fibres  are  for  the  most  part  disposed  between  the  Arraoge- 
coats  of  the  membranous  viscera,  as  the  stomach,  intestines,  and 
bladder,  in  the  parietes  of  the  air  tubes,  excretory  ducts  of 
glands,  and  the  like.  They  are  generally  collected  into  larger 
and  smaller  &sciculi,  in  which  they  run  parallel  with  each  other, 
but  the  fibsciculi  in  many  cases  cross  one  another  and  interlace. 
It  is  not  known  how  the  fibres  are  fixed  at  their  extremities ; 
and  when  they  are  disposed  in  a  circular  manner  round  a  cavity, 
— as  in  the  intestine,  for  example,— it  is  uncertain  whether  a 
circle  is  formed  by  two  or  three  fibres,  each  shorter  than  the 
whole  circumference,  or  whether  a  single  fibre  performs  the 
entire  circuit, — and  further,  whether  on  the  latter  supposition 
the  fibre  returns  again  into  itself  like  a  ring,  or  is  continued 
round  more  than  once  in  a  spiral  manner. 

The  plain  muscular  fibres  are  met  with  in  the  lower  half  of  Where 
the  gullet,  the  stomach,  and  the  whole  intestinal  canal,  in  the 
bladder  and  uterus,  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  in  the  ureters  and  the 
ducts  of  the  larger  glands  generally,  and  in  the  iris.  The  mid- 
dle coat  of  the  arteries  also  consists  in  great  part  of  fibres 
having  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  plain  muscular  fibres. 
Fibres  of  the  same  kind  have  also  been  detected  by  Mr.  Bow- 
man in  the  dartos  or  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  where 
I  have  since  seen  them  myself. 

Muscular  tissue  of  the  heart. — The  fibres  of  the  heart  differ  Tissue  of 
remarkably  from  those  of  involuntary  muscular  organs  in  ge- 
neral,  inasmuch  as  they  present  transverse  striae.    The  strise, 

•  Cyclopedia  of  Anat,  vol,  ii.  p.  514. 
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however,  are  less  strongly  marked,  and  less  regular,  and  the 
fibres  are  smaller  in  diameter  than  in  the  voluntary  muscles. 
Many  of  the  fibres  are  attached  to  the  tendinous  structure  con- 
nected with  the  orifices  and  valves.  The  tissue  of  the  heart 
differs  also  from  most  other  involuntary  muscular  structures  by 
its  deep  colour,  but  it  agrees  with  them  in  the  interlacement  of 
the  fasciculi,  and  in  the  small  amount  of  cellular  texture  inter- 
mixed with  the  fibres. 
Chem.  Chemical  composition  of  muscle. — The  chief  as  well  as  the 

comp.of  characteristic  constituent  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  fibrin,  of 
muscle* 

which  the  nature  and  properties  have  already  been  stated. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  animal  principle  is  the 
essential  constituent  of  the  muscular  fibre;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  piece  of  muscle  subjected  to  analysis  compre- 
hends along  with  the  proper  muscular  fibres  a  certain  amount 
of  cellular  texture,  bloodvessels,  and  nerves ;  moreover  that  the 
blood  cannot  be  entirely  extracted  from  its  small  vessels,  and 
that  more  or  less  serum  (an  albuminous  fluid)  remains  in  its 
moist  tissue.  Accordingly,  other  ingredients  besides  fibrin, 
though  in  smaller  proportion,  present  themselves  in  the  ana- 
lysis, and  are  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  the  accessory  sub- 
stances just  mentioned.  In  100  parts  of  iresh  voluntary  muscle 
of  the  ox,  Berzelius  found 

Fibrin   16-8 

Gelatin            .....  1*9 

Albumen,  with  colouring  matter      .          .  2*2 

Alcoholic  extractive,  with  salts             .  ,  1*8 

Watery  extractive,  with  salts         .           .  1*05 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  albumen          .  .  0*08 

Water  and  loss        .          .          .          .  77*17 

100. 

Braconnot  obtained  similar  results  from  an  analysis  of  the  tissue  of  the 
heart,  and  through  the  researches  of  different  experimenters,  essentially  the 
same  chemical  constitution  has  been  discovered  in  the  fibres  of  the  iris,  in 
the  uterus,  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine,  and  in  that  of  the  gall- 
bladder and  gall  ducts  of  the  ox  and  ureter  of  the  horse,  also  in  the  hyper- 
trophied  muscidar  coat  of  the  human  ureter. 

Physical        Physical  properties. — A  dead  muscle  possesses  little  strength, 
properties,   ^nd  may  be  lacerated  by  a  force  of  no  great  amount.  Although 
it  has  but  little  elasticity,  the  muscular  tissue  is  nevertheless 
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capable  of  being  slovly  stretched  out  in  the  living  body,  and 
will  afterwards  return  to  its  original  state,  as  happens  from  the 
growth  of  tumours,  the  accumulation  and  subsequent  removal  of 
dropsical  waters,  the  enlargement  and  subsidence  of  the  uterus,  q^q^j^^ 
and  sucb  like  causes.  The  red  colour  of  muscle  is  well  known, 
but  it  differs  greatly  in  degree  in  different  cases.  It  is  usually 
paler  in  the  involuntary  muscles;  but  here  the  heart  again  is  a 
striking  exception.  In  fish  the  chief  muscles  of  the  body  are 
nearly  colourless,  and  in  the  breast  of  wild  fowl  we  see  a  dif- 
ference in  the  depth  of  colour  in  different  strata  of  the  same 
muscles.  The  redness  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  blood  con- 
tained in  the  vessels,  but  not  entirely  so,  for  a  red  colouring 
matter,  apparently  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  blood  is 
obviously  incorporated  with  the  fibres. 

Development  of  muscle. — From  the  researches  of  Valentin  and  Develop- 
Schwann,  (fig.  55')  it  appears  that  the  muscular  fibres  are  derived 
from  nucleated  cells,  which  coalesce  together  in  rows,  and  un- 
dergo other  changes.  Nuclei  are  first  formed  in  a  soft  blastema; 
these  are  arranged  in  linear  series  and  become  surrounded  with 
delicate  envelopes,  so  as  to  form  a  string  of  cohering  cells.  (Fig. 
55',*.)  The  cells  contain,  besides  the  nuclei,  a  few  detached  round 
granules.  By  absorption  of  their  adhering  parts,  the  cells  co- 
alesce into  a  tube ;  and  within  the  tube  so  produced,  the  fibrillse 
b^n  to  be  formed,  by  deposition  and  linear  arrangement  of 
their  elementary  particles  on  its  inner  surface.  The  formation 
of  fibrils  goes  on  until  they  fill  up  the  tube,  which  after  this, 
according  to  Schwann,  becomes  the  sarcolemma ;  but  the  last- 
mentioned  point  is  doubtful,  and  some  consider  that  the  sar- 
colemma is  a  subsequent  formation.  The  nuclei  remain  for  a 
time  in  the  axis  of  the  growing  fibre, — a  condition  which  is  per- 
sistent in  the  muscles  of  insects;  but  in  higher  animals  they 
become  dispersed  among  the  fibrils,  and  increased  in  number,  for 
those  seen  in  the  perfect  fibre  are  more  numerous  than  can  be 
accounted  for  merely  by  the  persistence  of  the  original  cell  nuclei. 

The  above  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  muscular  fibres  are  pro- 
duced is  DO  doubt  to  a  certain  extent  correct.  I  have  seen  growing  fibres 
from  tbc  foetal  sheep,  which  were  in  the  condition  represented  by  Schwann, 
in  fig.  SS',* ;  only  the  granules  within  were  somewhat  regularly  disposed  in 
truuTerse  lines  between  the  nuclei.  But  much  still  remains  to  be  explained 
by  future  investigation. 
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Fig.  65' 


The  fibres  are  at  first  smaller  than  at  subsequent  periods,  as  has  bees 
noticed  by  Leeuwenhoek  and  most  succeeding  obserrers.  In  the  embryo 
frog,  at  the  earliest  period  that  I  could  detect  a  muscular  structure,  the 
fibres  seemed  almost  to  consist  of  single  fibrillse,  connected  with  remnants 
of  coalesced  and  apparently  flattened  cells  and  nuclei ;  at  a  later  stage  the 
number  of  fibrillse  in  the  fibres  had  increased,  and  the  fibres  were  of  course 
thicker.  Prevost  and  Lebert  state  that  in  the  frog's  embryo  the  fibriUas 
(cylindres  primitifs)  are  formed  out  of  cells  which  lengthen  into  narrow 
tubuli,  and  contain  globular  particles  ranged  in  rooniliform  lines.t 

Henle  has  suggested  that  the  nucleated  cells  may  first  coalesce  to  form  an 
axis,  round  which  the  fibrillsB  aie  deposited  from  without, — and  that  the 
sarcolcmma  is  then  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  fibre,  whilst  the  axis  dis- 
appears from  its  centre. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  muscular  system,  after  acquiring  its  full  de- 
velopment, is  subject  to  frequent  variations  of  bulk  in  the  progress  of  life,  and 
it  still  remains  a  question  whether  in  such  cases  the  number  of  the  muscular 
fibres  is  increased  by  new  formation  and  diminished  by  absorption,  or 
whether  the  variation  of  the  whole  muscle  is  due  to  an  increase  or  diminution 
of  the  bulk  of  the  individual  fibres  while  their  number  remains  unaltered. 

Not  re-  As  &r  as  can  be  concluded  from  observations  and  experiments 
generated.  ^^^^  ^^^^  hitherto  been  made  on  the  subject,  the  muscular 
tissue  is  not  regenerated  in  warm-blooded  animals.  It  is  true 
that  ivhen  a  portion  of  muscle  is  cut  out  the  breach  will  heal, 
but  the  loss  of  substance  is  not  repaired  by  new-formed  mus- 
cular tissue. 


♦  Fig.  65'.  Development  of  muscular  fibre  after  Schwann.  1,  2,  3,  are 
fibres  from  the  dorsal  muscles  of  a  foetal  pig,  3}  inches  long.  3,  represents 
the  fibre  (2)  after  the  action  of  acetic  acid.  4,  5,  6,  are  fibres  from  the 
muscles  about  the  humerus  of  a  foetal  pig  five  inches  long.  5,  shows  the 
nuclei  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  tube  ;  in  4  and  6  is  also  seen  the  gradual 
deposition  of  the  substance  from  which  the  fibrills  are  formed  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tubular  fibre  (magnified  about  460  diameters). 

t  Annales  des  Sc.  Nat.  1844. 
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VUal  propertiet  of  muscle, — The  muscular  tissue  possesses  a  considerable  Vital  pro- 
degree  of  McruibiUty,  but  its  characteristic  ^•ital  endowment,  as  already  said,  P^*®** 
is  its  irriluhUUy  or  contractility,  by  which  it  serves  as  a  moving  agent  in  the 
auima]  body. 

SensibUiiy. — This  property  is  manifested  by  the  pain  which  is  felt  when  Sensibility 
a  muscle  is  cut,  lacerated,  or  otherwise  violently  injured,  or  when  it  is  of  muscle, 
seized  with  spasm.  Here,  as  in  other  instances,  the  sensibility,  properly 
speaking,  belongs  to  the  nerves  which  are  distributed  through  the  tissue,  and 
accordingly  when  the  nerves  going  to  a  muscle  are  cut,  it  forthwith  becomes 
insensible.  It  is  by  means  of  this  property,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  muscular  sense,"  that  we  become  conscious  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
muscles  which  are  subject  to  the  will,  or  rather  of  the  condition  of  the  limbs 
and  other  parts  which  are  moved  through  means  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
and  we  are  thereby  guided  in  directing  our  voluntary  movements  towards 
the  end  in  view.  Accordingly,  when  this  muscular  sense  is  lost,  while  the 
power  of  motion  remains, — a  case  which,  though  rare,  yet  sometimes  occurs, 
— the  person  cannot  direct  the  movements  of  the  affected  limbs  without  the 
goidance  of  the  eye. 

Irrittibility  or  Contractility, — The  merit  of  distinguishing  this  property  of  Contracti- 
the  animal  body  from  sensibility  on  the  one  hand  and  from  mere  me-  hty  orinri- 
chanical  phenomena  on  the  other,  is  due  to  Dr.  Francis  Glisson,  a  celebrated      ^  ^' 
English  physician  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  irritabihty,  according  to 
the  view  which  he  took  of  it,  was  supposed  to  give  rise  to  various  other  phe- 
Domena  in  the  animal  economy,  besides  the  visible  contraction  of  muscle,  and 
his  comprehensive  acceptation  of  the  term  has  been  adopted  by  many  suc- 
ceeding authorities,  especially  by  writers  on  pathology.    Haller,  in  his  use 
of  the  term  irritability,  restricted  it  to  the  peculiar  property  of  muscle. 

In  order  to  cause  contraction,  the  muscle  must  be  excited  by  a  stimulus.  Stimuli, 
The  stimulus  may  be  applied  immediately  to  the  muscular  tissue,  as  when  *P" 
the  fibres  are  irritated  with  a  sharp  point ;  or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  nerve 
or  nenres  which  belong  to  the  muscle ;  in  the  former  case,  the  stimulus 
is  said  to  be  "  immediate,"  in  the  latter,  "  remote."    The  nerve  does  not 
contract,  but  it  has  the  property,  when  stimulated,  of  exciting  contrac-  stimuli: 
tions  in  the  muscular  fibres  to  which  it  is  distributed,  and  this  property, 
named  the  "  vis  nervosa,"  is  distinguished  from  contractility,  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  muscle.   Again,  a  stimulus  may  be  either  directly  applied  to 

the  nenre  of  the  muscle,  as  when  that  nerve  is  itself  mechanically  irritated 

,  ,  induwct. 

or  gBivamsed ;  or  it  may  be  first  made  to  act  on  ccrtam  other  nerves,  by 

which  its  influence  is,  so  to  speak,  conducted  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord  (or  perhaps  even  to  some  subordinate  nervous  centre) 
and  then  transferred  or  reflected  to  the  muscular  nerve. 

The  stimuli  to  which  muscles  are  obedient  are  of  various  kinds ;  those  Kinds  of 
best  ascertained  are  the  following,  viz.    I.  Mechanical  irritation  of  almost  "^n*"*"' 
any  sort,  under  which  bead  is  to  be  included  sudden  extension  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres.    2.  C?hemical  stimuli,  as  by  the  application  of  salt  or  acrid  sub- 
stances. 3.  Electrical ;  usually  by  means  of  a  galvanic  current  made  to  pass 
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through  tlie  muscular  fibres  or  along  a  certain  length,  however  short,  of  the 
nerve :  the  effect  taking  place  on  closing  or  on  breaking  the  circuit.  4. 
Physical      Sudden  heat  or  cold ;  these  four  may  be  classed  together  as  phyikal  stimuli. 
an  mental.  -^^^^^  mental  stimuli^  viz.    1.  The  operation  of  the  will,  or  volition.  2. 

Emotions,  and  some  other  involimtary  states  of  the  mind.  Lastly,  there 
still  remain  exciting  causes  of  muscular  motions  in  the  economy,  which, 
although  they  may  probably  turn  out  to  be  physical,  are  as  yet  of  doubtful 
nature,  and  these  until  better  known  may  perhaps  without  impropriety  be 
Organic.  called  organic  stimuli;  to  this  head  may  be  also  referred,  at  least  provision- 
ally, some  of  the  stimuli  which  excite  convulsions  and  other  involuntary 
motions  which  occur  in  disease. 

All  muscles  are  not  indifferently  obedient  to  the  same  stimuli.  The 
difference  in  their  subjection  to  the  will  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
there  are  other  cases,  though  of  less  note,  in  which  they  differ  either  in  th«r 
capability  of  being  excited  by  a  certain  kind  of  stimulus,  or  m  the  readiness 
with  which  they  are  affected  by  it.    Thus,  for  example,  it  would  seem  that 
the  contractile  fibres  of  the  dartos  are  not  excitable  by  electricity,  though 
they  are  readily  called  into  action  by  mechanical  irritation,  by  cold,  and  by 
some  other  stimuli  indirectly  applied.* 
Condition        Phenomena  of  muscular  contraction. — A  muscle  when  in  action  is  short- 
of  a  muscle  ened,  or  exhibits  a  tendency  to  shorten ;  at  the  same  time  it  swells  in  the 
fralction*^^'*"  becomes  firm  and  rigid  to  the  feel.    This  condition,  after  con- 

tinuing for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  is  succeeded  by  relaxation.  Careful 
experiments  have  proved  that  the  muscle  undergoes  no  change  of  volume 
during  its  action,  the  shrinking  in  one  direction  being  compensated  by  the 
enlargement  in  another. 

The  fibres  of  a  muscle  which  has  been  called  into  action,  exhibit  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  a  series  of  zigzag  bendings,  and  from  this  appearance, 
which  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Hales,  and  more  recently  by  Prevost  and 
Dumas,  it  was  inferred  that  the  shortening  of  the  muscle  was  owing 
to  its  fibres  assuming  such  serpentine  flexures,  m  which  condition  of 
course  their  extremities  are  more  approximated.  But  from  a  more  careful 
investigation  of  this  phenomenon  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  bent 
condition  of  the  fibre  is  not  coincident  with  its  actual  contraction.  In  the 
act  of  contracting,  the  fibre  becomes  shorter  and  thicker,  but  does  not  &n 
out  of  the  straight  line;  on  being  subsequently  relaxed,  however,  it  is 
thrown  into  serpentine  plicse,  and  remains  so  until  its  extremities,  which 
had  been  brought  nearer  by  contraction,  are  drawn  out  again  by  some 
stretching  force.  Moreover,  it  may  readily  happen  that  fibres  which  are  not 
in  action  may  be  corrugated  by  the  contraction  of  others  running  along  with 
them,  and  this  is  probably  the  most  common  cause  of  the  zig-zag  plic». 
Mmute  During  contraction  the  individual  fibres  are  thickened  or  swollen  out  at 
changes.  .  

•  Jordan  in  MuUer's  Archiv.  1834.  From  some  experiments  recently 
made  under  the  diiection  of  Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  there  seems 
reason  to  infer  that  the  motions  of  the  human  uterus  are  not  affected  by 
electricity. 
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short  intervals,  and  with  a  high  power  of  the  microscope  it  may  he  seen  that 
in  the  swollen  parts  the  transverse  lines  characteristic  of  the  striped  fibre  are 
approximated,  whibt  in  the  intermediate  narrower  portions  they  are  more 
than  the  mean  distance  apart.    The  commencement  and  progress  of  this 
diange  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Mr.  Bowman,  on  detached  muscular 
fibres  of  the  Crustacea.    According  to  his  observations,  the  approximation  of 
the  striae  and  the  simultaneous  swelling,  begin  at  isolated  points  along 
the  fibre ;  at  firbt  not  affecting  its  whole  diameter,  but  being  confined  to  one 
side  and  causing  a  series  of  bulgings  on  the  margin.    From  its  point  of  com- 
mencement the  contraction  spreads  into  the  fibre  equaUy  in  all  directions, 
tta  yrogress  not  conforming  to  the  arrangement  either  of  the  fibrillse  or  the 
trutsrerse  stripes ;  and  accordingly  the  latter  may  be  closely  approximated  on 
one  side  of  the  fibre,  while  on  the  other  side  they  are  at  their  usual  distance. 
Between  the  contracting  points  the  fibre  is  narrower,  and  its  cross  striae 
further  apart.    These  contractions,  however,  do  not  remain  stationary,  but  Oscillating 
travel  along  the  fibre ;  and  parts  which  are  shortened  and  swollen  at  one  contractions 
moment,  become  lengthened  and  narrowed  the  next,  being  drawn  out  by  of  the 
contraction  of  the  neighbouring  portions, — ^unless,  indeed,  the  ends  of  the  ^^^^^ 
fibre  are  free  and  offer  no  resistance  to  their  approximation  ;  for  in  that  case 
the  contraction  advancing  to  a  fresh  portion,  merely  causes  a  further  ap- 
proach of  the  ends,  and  for  want  of  a  fixed  resistance  cannot  draw  out  the 
parts  previously  contracted.    The  contractions  continuing  to  oscillate  along 
the  fibre  from  end  to  end,  gradually  involve  its  whole  thickness ;  they 
increase  in  number  and  extent,  and  the  ends  of  the  fibre  if  free  to  move 
•re  drawn  nearer  and  nearer,  until  at  last  it  is  greatly  reduced  in  length,  its 
motions  cease,  and  it  remains  in  that  state  of  rigidity  which  affects  all  mus- 
cles sooner  or  later  after  death. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  movements  of  detached  portions  of  muscle, 
a  multitude  of  partial  contractions  oscillate  to  and  fro  along  each  fibre,  and 
firom  the  appearances  presented  by  muscular  fibres  which  have  been  ruptured 
by  tetanic  spasm,  Mr.  Bowman  is  led  to  infer  that  the  ordinary  contraction 
of  muscles  in  the  living  body  takes  place  in  this  way.  He  concludes  that 
*^  the  sustained  active  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  an  act  compounded  of  an 
infinite  number  of  partial  and  momentary  contractions,  incessantly  changing 
their  place,  and  engaging  new  portions  in  succession.*' 

This  view  strikingly  accords  with  the  fact  that  a  remarkable  sound  is  Muscular 
hnrd  when  the  ear  is  applied  over  a  muscle  during  its  action.  This  mus-  gound. 
colar  sound,'*  which  was  compared  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to  the  distant  noise  of 
carriage^wheels,  has  a  thrilhng  or  vibratory  character,  and  may  with  great 
probability  be  ascribed  to  the  friction  of  the  oscillating  fibres  against  each 
other.  Indeed,  Roger,  who  first  seems  to  have  specially  called  attention  to 
the  phenomenon,  and  at  a  later  period.  Dr.  Wollaston,  were  led  by  it  to 
form  conclusions  respecting  the  state  of  the  contracting  fibres  agreeing  very 
nearly  with  what  Mr.  Bowman  has  since  proved  by  actual  inspection.  Dr. 
Wollaston  inferred  that  the  sustained  effort  exerted  by  a  muscle  contracting 
by  the  impulse  of  the  will,  consists  in  reality  of  a  great  nmnber  of  con- 
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tractions  rq>eated  at  extremely  short  intervals,  and  excited  by  a  succession 
of  distinct  impulses ;  and  Roger  supposed  that  the  "  susurrus,"  as  he  names 
the  sound,  was  caused  by  a  sort  of  peristaltic  motion  of  the  fibrils.*  Again, 
Rise  of  foimd  by  Breschct  and  Becquerel  that  a  rise  of  temperature 

tempera-  takes  place  in  a  muscle  during  its  contraction,  which  may  amount  to  one  or 
ture.  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  cTolution 

of  heat  is  due  to  the  mutual  friction  of  the  fibres  alluded  to. 
Electrical  remains  to  notice  another  important  phenomenon  wliich  accompanies 

phenomena,  muscular  contraction,  namely,  the  development  of  electricity  or  of  some 
force  analogous  to  electricity.  This  is  shown  by  an  experiment  of 
Matteuci,  which  I  have  frequently  repeated,  and  which  is  performed  in 
the  following  manner.  Detach  the  posterior  limb  of  a  frog,  dissect  out 
the  sciatic  nerve  as  far  as  the  knee,  leaving  it  connected  with  the  leg,  and 
cut  away  the  thigh ;  then  lay  this  nerve  across  the  denuded  muscles 
of  the  remaining  thigh  or  of  the  thigh  of  another  recently  killed  frog, 
insulated  on  a  plate  of  glass,  and  excite  contractions  in  the  muscles  of  the 
thigh  by  mechanical  or  galvanic  irritation  of  their  nerves.  Every  time  this 
is  done,  contractions  simultaneously  occur  in  the  detached  leg ;  these  of  course 
are  caused  by  excitation  of  its  nerve,  and  this  excitation  is  produced  either 
by  electricity  or  by  some  analogous  force  developed  during  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles  on  which  the  nerve  is  laid.  Matteuci  at  first  believed  the  force 
to  be  actually  electrical,,  and  the  evidence  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  ;  but  he 
has  since  found  that  the  influence  passing  from  the  muscle  to  the  nerve 
differs  from  ordinary  electricity  in  regard  to  the  substances  which  conduct 
or  which  insulate  it,  and  he  therefore  thinks  it  may  be  a  force  peculiar  to 
muscle,  which  is  analogous  to,  but  not  identical  with,  ordinary  electricity  :  in 
this  condition  we  must  leave  the  question  until  his  more  recent  researches 
(which  he  has  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society)  are  published.  A  frog's 
nerve  and  muscles  may  be  excited  in  the  same  manner  by  the  contracting 
muscles  of  a  warm-blooded  animal.  The  force  produced,  whether  electrical 
or  not,  might,  according  to  the  prevalent  views  of  the  chemical  physiologists, 
be  very  naturally  ascribed  to  some  chemical  change  accompanying  muscular 
contraction  ;  but  this  view  as  to  its  source,  can  by  no  means  be  considered 
as  actually  established.  Apart  from  this,  however,  there  are  independent 
grounds  for  believing  that  chemical  changes  are  concerned  in  the  waste  of 
the  tissue  which  attends  or  immediately  follows  muscular  action ;  and  a 
recent  inquirer.  Dr.  Helmholtz,  has  endeavoured  to  show  by  direct  experi- 
ment, not  only  the  feet  of  a  change,  but  its  nature.f 

•  Josephi  Lud.  Roger,  De  perpetua  fibrarum  muscularium  palpitatione, 
&c.  Gottingae,  1760.  Roger  supposed  that  the  oscillation  ot  the  fibrils 
and  accompanying  sound  are  constant,  but  that  they  are  greatly  increased 
during  contraction  of  the  muscle.  See  also  recent  observations  oy  Reroak, 
on  the  oscillatory  contractions  of  muscular  fibres  after  death,  in  Muller's 
Archiv.  1843,  p.  182. 

t  Muller's  Archiv.  1845,  p.  72.  He  finds  that  the  watery  extractive  is 
diminished,  while  the  spirituous  and  alcoholic  extractive  matters  are  in- 
creased. 
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AJtbough  the  point  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the  contraction  of 
masdey  it  may  be  here  added  that  Matteuci  has  also  shown  the  existence 
in  living  and  in  recently  killed  animals  of  an  electric  current  directed  from 
the  interior  of  a  muscle  towards  its  surfece, — at  least,  from  the  centre  to  the 
mr&ee  of  the  mass  of  muscles  composing  a  limb.  This  cmrent,  which  he 
names  the  muscular  current,  may  be  made  mamfest  by  means  of  a  gal- 
vanometer, or  by  employing  the  prepared  nerve  and  leg  of  a  frog  as  an 
electroscope.* 

Much  ingenious  speculation  has  been  bestowed  in  endeavouring  to  ex-  Theories  of 
plain  the  immediate  or  proximate  cause  of  muscular  contraction,  but  on  this  contraction, 
point  we  really  know  nothing  more  than  that  the  contraction  depends  on  a 
disposition  which  the  muscular  substance  has  to  shrink  in  a  particular 
direction,  when  acted  on  by  stimuli.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  must 
also  conclude  that  it  is  between  the  minutest  and  to  us  invisible  molecules 
that  this  tendency  to  approximation  is  exerted :  thus,  the  contraction  spreads 
through  a  striped  fibre  without  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  its  visible 
elements;  it  occurs  in  the  plain  fibres,  which  though  they  agree  in  their 
chemical  nature,  have  a  diflferent  visible  structure  from  the  striped  variety  ; 
and  the  embryo  heart  contracts  whilst  its  tissue  is  yet  but  a  mass  of 
cells,  without  apparent  fibres.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  any  h3rpothe8i6 
or  explanation  which  assumes  the  visible  mechanical  construction  of  a  mus- 
cular fibre  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  contraction  of  its  substance, 
must  Ml  to  the  ground.  We  may  further  remark,  that  although  in  the 
higher  animals  the  contractile  substance  is  fashioned  into  fibres,  more  or  less 
complex  in  structure,  we  can  nevertheless  conceive  it  to  retain  its  peculiar 
property,  though  reduced  to  smaller  masses,  and  existing  imder  difierent 
forms ;  and  it  is  with  this  understanding  as  to  the  nature  of  the  material 
endowed  with  vital  contractility,  that  we  ascribe  the  motion  of  cilia  to  that 
property. 

It  has  been  keenly  disputed  since  the  days  of  Haller,  whether  the  con-  Relation  of 
tzBctility  of  muscle  is  a  property  inherent  in  its  substance, — a  "  vis  insita,"  to'Jh™^*^*^ 
as  Haller  believed, — or  is  derived  from  the  nerves,  and,  as  it  were,  con-  vous^gys^'^ 
fierred  by  them  on  the  muscular  fibre.    To  discuss  at  length  the  arguments  tem. 
of  thb  controversy,  would  here  obviously  be  out  of  place ;  I  shall  therefore 
only  remark  that  the  former  view  is  the  more  simple,  and  is  that  to  which 
we  are  naturally  led  on  reflecting  that  muscle  is  of  a  difierent  substance  from 
nerve, — that  wherever  muscle  is  found,  it  manifests  the  contractile  property, 
— and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  nerve  is  never  seen  to  contract  in  any  cir- 
eonutances.    Nor  is  the  straightforward  view  originally  adopted  by  Haller 
in  any  way  shaken  by  the  experimental  inquiries  that  have  been  instituted 
in  order  to  determine  the  question, — ^that  is,  when  the  conditions  of  these 
experiments  are  duly  attended  to,  and  their  results  fairly  appreciated.  But, 
admitting  that  irritability  is  not  derived  from  the  nervous  system,  it  has  been 
held  by  some  that  this  property  can  be  excited  only  through  the  medium  of 

•  Matteud,  Ph^om^nes  electro-physiologiqucs  des  animaux,  1844. 
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the  nerves,  and  that  a  stimulus  apparently  applied  to  the  muscular  fiWe* 
really  acts  on  the  fine  nervous  filaments  intermixed  with  them;  otheis 
again,  think  as  Haller  did,  that  although  for  obvious  reasons  muscles 
are  generally,  and  in  voluntary  acts  always  stimulated  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  nerves,  yet  that  stimuli  may  also  act  directly  on  the  mus- 
cular fibre.    The  correctness  of  the  latter  opinion  can  scarcely  now  be 
doubted,  since,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  hitherto  urged  in  its  bvour, 
we  have  now  what  may  be  considered  as  direct  experimental  eridencc  of  its 
truth  ;  for  Mr.  Bowman  has  observed,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  that  con- 
tractions take  place  in  small  insulated  fragments  of  muscular  fibre,  entirely 
free  from  nerves, — and  ftirther,  that  a  minute  foreign  body,  such  as  a  hair  or 
a  particle  of  dust,  when  it  touches  a  fibre,  will  cause  a  contraction  wfaidi 
b^ns  at  the  point  of  contact  and  is  limited  to  its  inunediate  vidmty,  so  as 
to  show  plainly  that  it  is  caused  by  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  partide 
acting  directly  on  the  fibre. 
Efiectofez-      Forcible  and  prolonged  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles  is  followed  by  a 
crcise  on     sense  of  fetigue,  and  the  immediate  effect  of  muscular  contraction  is  to 
maac  es.      exhaust  irritability.   But  this  is  recovered  agiun  by  repose ;  and  the  exer- 
cise of  muscles,  provided  it  alternates  with  due  intervals  of  rest,  tends  to 
maintain  their  power  and  promote  their  nutrition  and  growth.    Indeed,  we 
see  examples,  in  some  cases,  of  an  overgrowth  or  hypertrophy  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue  from  increased  demands  on  its  activity ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
parietes  of  the  heart  and  urinary  bladder,  when  an  impediment  has  long 
existed  to  the  free  issue  of  the  fluids  which  these  muscular  organs  are  called 
on  to  propel.   On  the  other  hand  the  muscles  become  wasted,  and  their 
functional  activity  is  impaired  by  disuse. 
Tonicity.         Tonicity  or  tottic  contraction. — ^Although  we  say  that  contraction  of  a 
muscle  is  succeeded  by  relaxation,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  during  the 
intervals  of  repose  the  muscle  is  inert  and  flaccid.   On  the  contrary,  it  is 
still  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  has  still  a  certain  tendency  to  approximate  its 
points  of  attachment,  although  this  tendency  is  counterbalanced  by  an- 
tagonist muscles,  which  are  in  the  same  condition,  and  the  limb  or  other 
moveable  part  is  thus  maintained  at  rest.    This  condition  of  muscles  is 
named  "  tonicity,"  or  "  the  tonic  state.'*   It  is  no  doubt  a  species  of  con- 
traction, as  well  as  the  more  conspicuous  and  powerfril  action  with  which  it 
alternates ;  but  it  is  employed  merely  to  maintain  equilibrium,  not  to  cause 
motion,  and  it  is  not  temporary  but  enduring,— continuing  during  sleeps 
when  volition  is  in  abeyance,  and  occasioning  no  fatigue.   It  appears  to  be 
excited  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  though  independently  of  the  will, 
for  when  the  nerves  are  cut  it  ceases,  and  then  the  muscles  really  become 
flaccid  :  the  stimulus  which  acts  on  the  nerves  is  not  known.    The  condition 
of  the  muscular  fibres  in  this  tonic  state  has  scarcely  yet  been  ascertained 
with  certainty,  but  Mr.  Bowman  is  disposed  to  think  from  observations  he 
has  made,  that  the  cross  striae  are  approximated  uniformly  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  fibre.    Roger,  as  already  stated,  believed  that  the  fibres 
continue  to  oscillate,  though  with  less  intensity  than  at  the  time  of 
contraction. 
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Font  uf  contraction. — It  has  been  shown  by  Schwann,  that  the  force  Relation  of 
exefted  by  a  contracting  muscle  follows  the  same  law  as  that  produced  by  ^^^^  ^'^^ 
the  Bhrinking  of  a  stretched  elastic  substance ;  that  it  is  greatest  at  the  of  coa- 
Qommenoement  of  contraction,  and  diminishes  as  the  muscle  shortens,  traction, 
beooming  equal  to  nothing  when  the  muscle  has  contracted  to  its  utmost 
degree.  From  the  nature  of  their  connections  in  the  living  body,  however, 
the  muscles — at  least,  those  of  locomotion-^are  not  permitted  to  shorten  to 
their  extreme  point  of  contraction ;  it  is  estimated  that  the  shortening  sel- 
dom amounts  to  more  than  a  third  of  their  length,  but  it  may  go  greatly 
beyond  this  when  they  are  freed  from  their  attachments.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  force  exerted  will  be  proportionate  to  the  number  of  con- 
tracting fibres,  and  therefore  greater  in  a  thicker  muscle.  But  the  force 
varies  with  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  muscle,  with  its  previous  vigour  or 
exhaustion,  and  also  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  applied  to  it. 
The  lastnmentioned  circumstance  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  wonderful  pro- 
visions m  the  constitution  of  our  frame,  for  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  we  can 
not  only  call  a  muscle  into  exercise,  but  within  certain  limits  regulate  with 
the  utmost  nicety  the  force  exerted  by  it.  In  the  last  place  we  may  re- 
mark, that  the  force  which  a  living  muscle  is  able  to  exert,  is  much  greater 
than  that  which  the  same  muscle  is  able  mechanically  to  sustain  after  death ; 
a  dead  muscle,  indeed,  is  torn  across  by  a  very  moderate  force. 

Vdocity  and  order  of  contractions. — Ck>ntraction  for  the  most  part  takes  Velocity  of 
place  with  considerable  velocity,  but  there  are  differences  in  this  respect ;  contraction, 
we  see  examples  of  extreme  rapidity  in  the  motion  of  the  eyelids,  and  of 
slowness  in  the  comparatively  sluggish  contractions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  bladder.    In  some  involuntary  muscles  the  contraction  varies  also  in 
other  characters.   In  the  muscular  coats  of  certain  hollow  viscera,  such  as 
the  alimentary  canal,  it  travels  along,  so  to  speak,  narrowing  different  parts  Peristaltic 
of  the  cavity  in  succession  ;  this  is  named    peristaltic,"  or    vermicular*'  and  rythmic 
contraction.   In  the  heart  the  contraction  is  continually  and  regularly  re- 
peaied  after  short  and  equal  intervals  of  repose,  and  this  is  termed  ^  rythmic" 
contraction. 

Conditions  necessary  to  muscular  action. — The  necessity  of  a  stimulus  to  Conditions 
the  muscular  fibre  has  been  already  mentioned.    To  this  must  be  added  a  of  muscular 
certain  limit  of  temperature  and  the  due  nutrition  of  the  muscle,  both  of  ^^^^^ 
which  conditions  have  greater  influence  in  warm-blooded  animals.    It  is 
known  that  if  the  supply  of  nutrient  material  be  cut  off  from  a  muscle  by 
arresting  the  flow  of  blood  into  it,  its  contractility  will  be  impaired,  and  soon 
extinguished  altogether,  but  will,  after  a  time,  be  recovered  again  if  the 
supply  of  blood  be  restored.    This  experiment  has  been  often  repeated  on 
dogs  since  the  time  of  Stenonis,  to  whom  its  first  performance  is  generally 
ascribed,  and  the  same  effect,  though  less  speedy  and  less  marked,  has 
been  shown  to  result  in  cold-blooded  animals,  by  recent  experiments 
of  Engelhardt  and  Valentin.*   In  warm-blooded  animals  in  which  the  nutri- 

•  Engelhardt,  De  \itk  musculorum,  1841,  cited  in  Valentin's  Lehrbuch 
dcr  Physiologic,  1844.    Bond  2,  p.  67. 
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live  process  is  more  active,  and  the  expenditure  of  force  more  rapid,  the 
maintenance  of  irritability  is  more  closely  dependent  on  the  supply  of  blood 
and  the  influence  of  oxygen,  so  that  it  sooner  fails  after  these  are  cut  off. 
puratton  of      Duration  of  irritahility  after  death, — In  accordance  with  what  has  just 
i^*r  ^eath  stated,  it  is  known  that  while  the  muscles  of  man  and  quadrupeds  all 

cease  to  be  irritable  within  a  few  hours  after  death,  and  those  of  birds  still 
sooner,  the  muscular  irritability  will  remain  in  many  reptiles  and  fish,  even  for 
days  after  the  extinction  of  sensation  and  volition,  and  the  final  cessation  of  the 
respiration  and  circulation, — that  is,  after  systemic  death.  A  difference  of  the 
same  kind  is  observed  among  warm-blooded  animab  in  different  conditions ; 
thus  irritability  endures  longer  in  new-bom  animals  than  in  those  which 
have  enjoyed  respiration  for  some  time  and  are  more  dependent  on  that 
function ;  and  in  like  manner  it  is  very  lasting  in  hybemating  animals  during 
their  winter  s?eep. 

But  the  duration  of  this  property  differs  also  in  different  muscles  of  the 
same  animal.  From  the  researches  of  Nysten,  it  appears  that  in  the  human 
body  its  extinction  takes  place  in  the  following  order,  viz.  1,  The  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart ;  2,  the  intestines  and  stomach;  3,  the  urinary  bladder; 
4,  the  right  ventricle;  in  these  generally  within  an  hour;  5,  the  gullet; 
6,  the  iris ;  7,  the  voluntary  muscles,  a  of  the  trunk,  h,  of  the  lower,  and  c, 
the  upper  extremities;  8,  the  left  auricle  and,  9,  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  which  last  was  on  this  account  styled  by  Qalen  the  "  ultimum  moriens.'' 
In  one  case  Nysten  observed  the  right  auricle  to  continue  irritable  for  six- 
teen hours  and  a  half  after  death. 

The  time  of  duration  is  affected  by  the  mode  of  death.  Thus  the  irri- 
tability is  said  to  be  almost  wholly  and  immediately  extinguished  by  a 
fatal  stroke  of  lightning,  and  to  disappear  very  speedily  in  the  bodies  of  per- 
sons stifled  by  noxious  vapours,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  and  especially  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  In  like  manner  certain  causes  acting  locally  on  mus- 
cles, accelerate  the  extinction  of  their  irritability ;  among  these  causes  we 
may  especially  enumerate  exposure  to  air,  immersion  of  the  muscle  in  cold 
water,  and  the  application  of  watery  solution  of  opium. 
Cadaveric  Rigor  mortis, — The  "  cadaveric  rigidity,"  or  stiffness  of  the  body,  which 
rigidity.  ensues  shortly  after  death,  is  a  phenomenon  depending  on  the  muscles,  which 
become  fixed  or  set  in  a  rigid  state,  so  as  to  resist  flexion  of  the  joints. 
The  rigidity  almost  invariably  begins  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
neck,  then  invades  those  of  the  trunk,  and  afterwards  those  of  the  limbs, — ^the 
arms  usually  before  the  legs.  After  persisting  for  a  time,  it  goes  off  in  the 
same  order.  It  usually  comes  on  within  a  few  hours  after  death ;  in  some 
cases  it  has  been  observed  to  begin  within  ten  minutes,  (Sommer),  and  in 
others  not  till  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours;  and  the  later  its  access,  the  longer  is 
its  endurance.  The  rigidity  comes  on  latest,  attains  its  greatest  intensity,  and 
lasts  longest  in  the  bodies  of  robust  persons,  cut  off  by  a  rapidly  fatal  disease, 
or  suddenly  perishing  by  a  violent  death ;  in  such  cases  it  'may  last  six 
or  seven  days.  On  the  other  hand  it  sets  in  speedily,  is  comparatively 
feeble,  and  soon  goes  off  again  in  cases  where  the  body  has  been  much 
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weikened  and  emaciated  by  lingering  or  exhausting  diseases ;  also  in  new- 
born iDfiwits,  and  in  the  muscles  of  animals  that  have  been  hunted  to  death. 
It  seems  thus  to  be  affected  by  the  previous  state  of  nutrition  of  the  muscles. 
Destruction  of  the  nervous  centres  does  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  rigi- 
^ty,  nor  are  the  muscles  of  paralyzed  limbs  exempted  from  it,  provided 
their  nutrition  has  not  been  too  deeply  affected.  The  muscles  in  stiffening 
may  cause  a  slight  change  in  the  position  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are 
ittached  ;  thus  the  jaw  is  drawn  up,  the  fore  arm  and  fingers  slightly  bent, 
md  the  thmnb  turned  inwards  on  the  palm. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  muscular  rigidity  is  doubtful :  some  conceive 
it  to  be  an  effect  of  vital  contraction — the  last  effort  of  life  as  it  were ;  some 
regard  it  as  the  result  of  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  capillaries,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  a  very  probable  cause ;  others  ascribe  it  to  an  indura- 
tion of  the  fibrin  of  the  muscular  tissue,  like  what  occurs  in  the  huffy  coat 
of  the  blood  ;  but,  in  truth,  the  nature  of  the  change  is  not  sufficiently  un- 
derstood.  Its  accession  is  an  unequivocal  sign  of  death. 

Vhal  contractions,  elicited  by  stimuli,  occur  in  textures  which  have  been  Alleged 
rapposed  to  contain  no  muscular  fibres,  and  hence  many  physiologists  have  j^^"^^^^' 
Admitted  the  existence  of  a  vital  contractility,  independent  of  muscle,  which  ^^jty 
Aey  have  called  "  non-muscular.**    We  have  already  alluded  (page  Ixxxi) 
to  the  existence  of  the  contractile  substance  of  which  muscle  consists,  under 
other  forms  than  that  of  muscular  fibres  ;  but  in  most  of  the  tissues  now 
in  question,  the  presence  of  muscular  fibres  of  the  plain  variety  has  been 
demonstrated  ;  and  this  is  notably  the  case  as  regards  the  dartos,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  marked  examples  of  a  non-muscular  con- 
;  *    tractile  texture.    In  this  way  the  contractility  in  almost  all  those  instances 
has  been  traced  to  muscular  fibres.    Th^"  small  vessels,  and  the  skin,  it  is 
true,  BtiD  remain  as  exceptions ;  in  both  these  cases  the  tissue  possesses  a 
low  degree  of  vital  contractility,  which  has  not  been  unequivocally  traced  to 
a  mnscolar  structure  of  the  ordinary  kind ;  nevertheless,  the  point  is  not  yet 
finally  determined,  and  in  regard  to  the  skin  there  seems  much  probability 
that  its  contractility  will  be  eventually  found  to  depend  on  plain  muscular 
fibres,  mixed  up  in  greater  or  less  numbers  with  the  rest  of  the  cutaneous 
tiisoe. 
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General  Of  the  functions  performed  through  the  agency  of  the  ncr- 
remarka.  yQ^g  gygtem,  some  are  entirely  corporeal,  whilst  others  involve 
phenomena  of  a  mental  or  psychical  nature.  In  the  latter  and 
higher  class  of  such  functions  are  first  to  be  reckoned  those 
purely  intellectual  operations^  carried  on  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  brain,  which  do  not  immediately  arise  from  an 
external  stimulus,  and  do  not  manifest  themselves  in  outward 
acts.  To  this  class  also  belong  sensation  and  volition.  In  the 
exercise  of  sensation  the  mind  becomes  conscious,  through  the 
medium  of  the  brain,  of  impressions  conducted  or  propagated 
to  that  organ  along  the  nerves  from  distant  parts  ;  and  in  volun- 
tary motion  a  stimulus  to  action  arises  in  the  brain,  and  is 
carried  outwards  by  the  nerves  from  the  central  organ  to  the  vo- 
luntary muscles.  Lastly,  emotion^  which  gives  rise  to  gestures 
and  movements  varying  with  the  different  mental  affections 
which  they  express,  is  an  involuntary  state  of  the  mind,  con- 
nected with  some  part  of  the  brain,  and  influencing  the  muscles 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves. 

The  remaining  functions  of  the  nervous  system  do  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  any  participation  of  the  mind.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  those  movements,  termed  reflex,  excited^  or  excifo-mo- 
fory,  a  stimulus  is  carried  along  afferent  nerve-fibres  to  the 
brain,  or  spinal  cord,  and  is  then  transferred  to  efferent  or 
motor  nerve-fibres,  through  which  the  muscles  are  excited  to 
action;  and  this  takes  place  quite  independently  of  the 
will,  and  may  occur  without  consciousness.  The  motions 
of  the  heart,  and  of  other  internal  organs,  as  well  as  the 
invisible  changes  which  occur  in  secretion  and  nutrition,  are 
in  a  certain  degree  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  are  undoubtedly  capable  of  being  modified  through  its 
agency,  though,  with  regard  to  some  of  these  phenomena,  it 
is  doubtful  how  far  the  direct  intervention  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  necessary  for  their  production.  These  actions,  which  are 
all  strictly  involuntary,  are,  no  doubt,  readily  influenced  by 
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moital  emotions;  but  they  may  also  be  affected  througli  the 
nmes,  in  circumstances  ^rhich  entirely  preclude  the  participation 
of  the  mind. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  central  part^  or  rather  a  Central 
series  of  connected  central  organs^  named  the  cerebrospinal 
axiSf  or  crrehro^^pinal  centre;  and  of  the  nerves^  which 
have  the  form  of  cords  connected  by  one  extremity  with 
the  cerebro-epinal  centre,  and  extending  from  thence  through 
the  body  to  the  muscles,  sensible  parts,  and  other  organs 
placed  under  their  control.  The  nerves  form  the  medium 
of  communication  between  these  distant  parts  and  the  centre; 
one  class  of  nervous  fibres,  termed  afferent  or  centripetal, 
conducting  impressions  towards  the  centre, — another,  the 
efferent  or  centrifugal,  carrying  motorial  stimuli  from  the 
centre  to  the  moving  oigans.  The  nerves  are,  therefore,  said  to 
be  intemuncial  in  their  office,  whilst  the  central  oigan  receives 
the  impressions  conducted  to  it  by  the  one  class  of  nerves,  and 
imparts  stimuli  to  the  other, — ^rendering  certain  of  these  im- 
pressions cognizable  to  the  mind,  and  combining  in  due  associ- 
ation, and  towards  a  definite  end,  movements,  whether  volun- 
tary or  involuntary,  of  different,  and  often  of  distant  parts. 

Besides  the  cerebro-spinal  centre  and  the  nervous  cords,  the  Ganglia, 
nervous  system  comprehends  also  certain  bodies  named  ganglia, 
which  are  connected  with  the  nerves  in  various  situations.  These 
bodies,  though  of  much  smaller  size  and  less  complex  nature 
than  the  brain,  agree,  nevertheless,  with  that  organ  in  their  ele- 
mentary structure,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  nervous  fibres  with  which  they  are  connected ;  and 
tlus  correspondence  becomes  even  more  apparent  in  the  nervous 
system  of  the  lower  members  of  the  animal  series.  For  these  rea- 
sons, as  well  as  from  evidence  derived  from  experiment,  but  which 
as  yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  of  a  less  cogent  character,  the 
ganglia  are  regarded  by  many  as  nervous  centres,  to  which  im- 
pressions may  be  referred,  and  from  which  motorial  stimuli  may 
be  reflected  or  emitted ;  but  of  local  and  limited  influence  as 
compared  with  the  cerebro-spinal  centre,  and  operating  without 
our  consciousness  and  without  the  intervention  of  the  will. 

The  nerves  are  divided  into  the  cerebrospinal,  and  the  sym-  Cerebro- 
pathetic  or  ganglionic  nerves.  The  former  are  distributed  ^^i^fnil 
principaUy  to  the  skin,  the  organs  of  the  senses,  and  other  parts  nerve*. 
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endowed  with  manifest  sensibility,  and  to  muscles  placed  more 
or  less  under  the  control  of  the  will.  They  are  attached  in 
pairs  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  like  the  parts  which  they 
supply  are,  with  few  exceptions,  remarkably  symmetrical  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  body.  The  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  nerves,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  destined  chiefly  for  the  viscera  and  blood-ves- 
sels, of  which  the  motions  are  involuntary,  and  the  natural  sensi* 
bility  is  obtuse.  They  differ  also  from  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves 
in  having  generally  a  greyish  or  reddish  colour,  in  their  less  sym- 
metrical arrangement,  and  especially  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
ganglia  connected  with  them  are  much  more  numerous  and  more 
generally  distributed.  Branches  of  communication  pass  from 
the  spinal  and  several  of  the  cerebral  nerves  at  a  short  distance 
from  their  roots,  to  join  the  sympathetic,  and  in  these  com- 
munications the  two  systems  of  nerves  mutually  give  and 
receive  nervous  fibres. 


White  and  The  nervous  system  is  made  up  of  a  substance  proper  and 
voMmtter.  peculiar  to  it,  with  inclosing  membranes,  cellular  tissue,  and 
blood-vessels.  The  nervous  substance  has  been  long  distin- 
guished into  two  kinds,  obviously  differing  from  each  other  in 
colour,  and  therefore  named  the  tohite^  and  the  grey  or  cineri- 
ttous. 

CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION, 

Chemiail  The  information  we  possess  respecting  the  chemical  composi- 
compositioii.  ^.^^  nervous  matter  is  for  the  most  part  founded  on  analyses 
of  portions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  but  the  substance 
contained  in  the  nerves,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
brain  and  cord,  and  similar  in  physical  characters,  appears  also, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  examined,  to  be  of  the  same  general  chemi- 
cal constitution.  No  very  careful  comparative  analysis  has  yet 
been  made  of  the  grey  and  white  matter,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
different  structural  elements  of  the  nervous  substance;  and 
indeed  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  in  portions  of  brain  sub- 
jected to  chemical  examination,  capillary  blood-vessels,  and 
perhaps  other  accessory  tissues,  are  mixed  up  in  greater  or 
less  quantity  with  the  true  nervous  matter,  and  must  so  far 
affect  the  result. 

The  nervous  matter  may  be  said  to  consist  of  albumen  dis- 
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solved  in  water,  and  combined  with  fiitty  principles  and  salts* 
The  water,  which  forms  four-fifths  of  the  whole  cerebral  sub- 
stance, may  be  removed  by  immersion  in  alcohol  and  evaporation* 
^Vhen  the  solid  matter  which  remains,  after  removal  of  the 
water,  is  treated  with  ether  and  hot  alcohol,  the  fatty  compounds 
are  extracted  from  it  by  these  menstrua,  and  there  remains  a 
mixture  of  coagulated  albumen  and  salts  with  a  small  amount 
of  accessory  tissues,  chiefly  vessels. 

Aceording  to  Vauquelin^  the  human  brain  contains  in  one  hundred  parts, 
water  80,  albumen  7,  white  fat  4*55,  red  fat  0*7,  osmazome  1*12,  phosphorus 
I'fl,  acids,  salts,  and  sulphur  5*15.  Of  the  fat,  cholesterine,  the  properties  cf 
which  have  been  already  stated,  page  xxxi,  forms  a  large  part.  The  remainder 
may,  according  to  Couerhe,  be  resolved  into,  1 .  Cerebrot,  an  unsaponifiable  and 
difficultly  fusible  fat  like  cholesterine  ;  2.  EUencephol,  a  reddish  oil  which 
readOy  dissoWes  the  other  cerebral  fats ;  3.  Cephalot;  and  4.  Stearo-conot, 
two  solid  saponi£able  fats  of  a  yellow  colour,  diflFering  in  fusibility,  and  in 
their  solubility  in  ether.  Couerhe  states,  that  these  four  fatty  compounds 
contain,  in  addition  to  the  usual  elements  of  such  substances,  also  nitrogen, 
sulphur,  ^nd  phosphorus. 

Fr^my,  who  has  since  investigated  the  subject,  represents  the  cerebral 
substance  as  consisting  of  80  per  cent,  of  water,  7  of  albumen,  and  5  of  fatty 
ooDstituents.  These  last  are,  1.  Cerebric  acid,  which  is  the  most  abundant ; 
2.  Cholesterine:  3.  Oleophosphoric  acid;  and  4.  Olein,  Margarin,  and  traces 
of  their  acids.  The  properties  of  most  of  these  fats  have  been  already  no- 
ticed (page  xxxi).  Fr^my  denies  that  they  contain  sulphur  as  a  constituent, 
and  he  ascribes  the  presence  of  that  ingredient  to  an  admixture  of  albu* 
men.  He  finds  that  the  oleophosphoric  acid  is  a  very  unstable  compound, 
and  that  under  the  influence  of  slight  causes  it  is  readily  transformed  into 
phosphoric  acid  and  olein.  According  to  the  same  inquirer,  the  fat  con- 
tuned  in  the  brain  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  its  white  substance,  which 
loves  its  characteristic  white  aspect  when  the  fat  has  been  extracted.  The 
spinal  cord  and  nerves  yield  the  same  constituents  as  the  brain ;  but  the 
eord  is  said  by  Vauquelin  to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  fat ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  L*Heritier,  the  nerves  contain  more  albumen,  and  less  of  solid, 
but  more  of  soft  &t,  than  the  brain. 


STfiUCTURAL  ELEMENTS. 

When  subjected  to  the  microscope,  the  nervous  substance  is  Elementary 
seen  to   consist  of  two  different  structural  elements,  viz.  Ji-  s^*'*"'^®- 
bresy  and  cells  or  vesicles.    The  fibres  are  found  universally  in 
the  nervous  cords,  and  they  also  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
the  nervous  centres  ;  the  cells  or  vesicles  on  the  other  hand  are 
confined  in  a  great  measure  to  the  latter,  and  do  not  exist  in 
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the  nerves  properly  so  called,  unless  it  be  at  their  peripheral 
expansions  in  some  of  the  organs  of  special  sdnse ;  they  are 
contained  in  the  grey  portion  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and 
ganglia,  which  grey  substance  is  in  feet  made  up  of  these  vesicles 
intermixed  in  many  parts  with  fibres,  and  with  a  variable 
quantity  of  granular  or  amorphous  matter. 

In  further  pursuing  the  subject,  we  shall  first  examine  the 
fibres  and  vesicles  by  themselves,  and  afterwards  consider  the 
structure  of  the  parts  which  they  contribute  to  form,  viz.  the 
cerebro-spinal  organs,  the  ganglia,  and  the  nerves. 


Fig.  SC.* 


The  fibres  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  tubular  or  white,  and  the 
gelatinous  or  grey :  the  former  are  by  for  the  most  abundant ; 
the  latter  are  found  principally  in  the  sympathetic  nerve,  but  are 
known  to  exist  also  in  many  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

*  A.  Tubular  nerve-fibres^  shewing  the  sinuous  outline  and  double  con- 
tours. 

B.  Diagram  to  shew  the  parts  of  a  tubular  fibre,  viz.  1,  1,  memlfraHaus 
ftube.    2,  2,  whUe  tubitance  or  medtdlary  sheath.    3,  axit  or  primitive  band. 

c.  Figure  (imaginary)  intended  to  represent  the  appearances  occasionally 
seen  in  the  tubular  fibres.  1,  1,  membrane  of  the  tuoe  seen  at  parts  where 
the  white  substance  has  separated  from  it.  %  a  part  where  the  white  sub- 
stance is  interrupted.  3,  axis  projecting  beyona  the  broken  end  of  the 
tube.   4,  part  of  the  contents  of  the  tube  escaped. 
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The  Tubular  Fibres* — These  fonn  the  white  part  of  the  Tubular 
brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves.  When  collected  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  seen  with  reflected  light,  the  mass  which  they  form 
is  white  and  opaque.  Viewed  singly,  or  few  together,  under  the 
microecope,  with  transmitted  light,  they  are  transparent ;  and  if 
quite  fresh  from  a  newly  killed  animal,  and  unchanged  by  cold 
or  exposure,  they  appear  as  if  entirely  homogeneous  in  substance, 
like  threads  of  glass,  and  are  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  simple 
and  usually  gently  sinuous  outline.  Their  size  differs  consider-  Size, 
ably  even  in  the  same  nerye,  but  much  more  in  different  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  ;  some  being  as  small  as  the  and 
others  upwards  of  the  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  the 
same  fibre  may  change  its  size  in  different  parts  of  its  course. 
Very  speedily  after  death,  and  especially  on  exposure  to  the  action 
of  water,  these  seemingly  homogeneous  fibres  become  altered  ; 
and  it  is  when  so  altered  that  they  are  commonly  subjected  to 
examination,  as  represented  in  fig.  56^,  a.  In  particular  in- 
stances, and  in  &vourable  circumstances,  it  may  be  discovered  Structure, 
that  the  fibre  is  composed  of  a  fine  membranous  tube,  enclosing 
a  peculiar  soft  substance,  and  that  this  contained  substance  itself 
is  distinguishable  into  a  central  part  placed  like  a  sort  of  axis  in 
the  middle  of  the  tube,  and  a  peripheral  portion  surrounding  the 
axis,  and  occupying  the  space  between  it  and  the  tubular  inclos- 
ing membrane.  In  the  annexed  ideal  plan,  (fig.  56^,  b,)  the 
membranous  lube  is  marked  1,1:  the  central  part,  marked  3,  was 
named  cylinder  axis  by  Purkinje,  who  considered  it  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  structure  previously  described  by  Remak  under 
the  name  of  the  primitive  band  (fibra  primitiva)  ;  the  mat- 
ter surrounding  it,  marked  2,  2,  is  supposed  to  be  the  chief 
cause  of  the  whiteness  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  it  was 
accordingly  named  the  white  substance  by  Schwann,  and  by  White  sub- 
others,  though  less  appropriately,  the  medullary  sheath.  It  is 
this  last-mentioned  substance  which  undergoes  the  most  marked 
change  on  exposure ;  it  then  seems  to  suffer  a  sort  of  coagu- 
lation or  congelation,  and,  when  this  has  taken  place,  it  very 
strongly  refracts  the  light,  and  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of 
a  shaded  border  on  each  side  of  the  nerve-tube  (fig.  56^,  a  and  c). 


♦  Also  named  "  white  fibres  "  and  "  nerve-tubules I  prefer  the  term 
"  tubular  fibres,"  first  used,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  Dr.  Todd. 
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This  border,  though  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  tube,  is  never- 
theless translucent,  and  is  either  colourless,  or  appears  of  a  slightly 
yellowish  or  brownish  tint ;  it  is  bounded  by  two  nearly  parallel 
lines,  so  that  the  nerve-fibre  has  then  a  double  contour,  and  the 
inner  line  gradually  advances  further  inwards  as  the  change  in 
the  white  substance  extends  to  a  greater  depth.  These  parallel 
lines  pursue  a  sinuous  course,  often  with  deep  and  irregular  in- 
dentations ;  while  straight  or  curved  lines  of  the  same  character, 
occasioned  no  doubt  by  wrinkles  or  creases  in  the  layer  of 
white  substance,  are  frequently  seen  crossing  the  tube.  By  con- 
tinued exposure,  round  and  irregular  spots  appear  at  various 
points,  and  at  length  the  contents  of  the  nerve-tube  acquire  a 
confusedly  granulated  aspect. 

The  double  contour  appears  only  in  fibres  of  a  certain  size  ;  in  very  fine 
tubes,  which  become  varicose  or  dilated  at  intervals,  the  double  line  is  seen 
only  in  the  enlargements,  and  not  in  the  narrow  parts  between.  It  often 
happens  that  the  soft  contents  of  the  tube  are  pressed  out  at  the  ruptured 
extremities,  as  in  fig.  56',  c.  4,  and  then  the  round  or  irregular  masses  of  the 
effused  matter  are  still  surrounded  by  the  double  line,  which  proves  that 
this  appearance  is  produced  independently  of  the  membranous  tube.  So 
long  as  this  tube  is  accurately  filled  by  the  contained  matter,  its  outline 
cannot  be  distinguished;  but  sometimes,  when  the  white  substance  separates 
at  various  points  from  the  inside  of  the  tube,  the  contour  of  the  fibre 
becomes  indented  and  irregular,  and  then  the  membrane  of  the  tube  may, 
in  favourable  circumstances,  be  discerned  as  an  extremely  faint  line,  run- 
ning outside  the  deeply  shaded  border  formed  by  the  white  substance, 
and  taking  no  part  in  its  irregular  sinuosities  (fig.  56^,  o.  1, 1).  The  mem- 
branous tube  may  also  be  distinguished  at  parts  where  the  continuity  of  its 
contained  matter  is  broken  in  consequence  of  traction,  squeezing,  or  such 
like  injury  of  the  fibre ;  in  such  parts  the  double  line  produced  by  the 
white  substance  is  wanting,  and  the  faint  outline  of  the  membranous  tube 
may  be  perceived  passing  over  the  interruption,  (2).  The  fine  transparent 
membrane  which  forms  this  tube  appears  to  be  quite  simple  and  homo- 
geneous in  structure. 

The  axis  is  situated  in,  or  near,  the  middle  of  the  nerve-tube, 
where  it  may  occasionally  be  seen,  on  a  careful  inspection,  as  a 
transparent  stripe  or  band,  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  very 
faint  even  outline,  having  no  share  in  the  sinuosities  of  the  white 
substance,  (fig.  56',  c). 

The  axis  seems  to  be  of  a  more  tenacious  consistence  than  the  white  sub- 
stance, and  may  accordingly  be  sometimes  seen  projecting  beyond  it  at  the 
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end  of  m  broken  nerve-tube,  either  quite  denuded,  or  covered  only  by  the 
tabular  membrane,  the  intervening  white  substance  having  escaped.  Al- 
though the  name  of  axis  cylinder  would  seem  to  i^nply  that  it  had  actually  a 
cjliDdrical  figure,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  certain ;  and  whether  naturally 
cylindrical  or  not,  it  certainly  very  generally  appears  more  or  Jess  flattened 
when  subjected  to  examination.  One  virriter  (Hannover*)  is  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  hollow,  and  that  it  collapses  into  a  flut  band  when  exposed  ; 
but  this  is  not  probable.  It  sometimes  appears  striated  longitudinally,  and  it 
has  been  observed  even  to  split  into  finer  filaments.  Others  have  conceived 
that  the  soft  matter  contained  in  the  nerve-tube  is  of  uniform  nature 
throughout,  and  that  the  axis  is  nothing  more  than  a  portion  of  this  sub- 
stance in  the  centre,  which  has  remained  unchanged  whilst  the  superficial 
and  more  exposed  part  has  become  coagulated ;  a  supposition  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  fact  that  the  axis  often  appears  more  consistent,  at  least 
iDore  tenacious,  than  the  enveloping  white  substance.  It  seems  on  the 
whole  more  probable  that  there  is  an  original  difference  of  material  between 
the  central  and  peripheral  part  of  the  nerve-pulp,  and  that  the  effect  of  ex- 
posure is  to  render* the  difference  more  conspicuous.  The  nerve-pulp,  as 
already  stated,  is  in  its  chemical  constitution  an  oleo-albuminous  compound ; 
and  there  seems  some  reason  to  think  that  the  oleaginous  constituent  is  re- 
presented entirely  by  the  white  substance ;  for  whilst  water,  especially  when 
eold,  rapidly  produces  congelation  of  that  substance,  ether  on  the  other  hand 
causes  it  speedily  to  disappear  as  if  by  solution,  and  globules  of  oil  after- 
wards make  their  appearance  both  within  and  without  the  tube,  its  remain- 
ing contents  becoming  granular. 

Many  of  the  tubular  nerve-fibres,  when  subjected  to  the  mi-  Varicose 
croscope,  appear  dilated  or  swollen  out  at  short  distances  along 
their  length,  and  contracted  in  the  intervals  between  the  dilated 
parts.  Such  fibres  have  been  named  varicose  (fig.  57').  They 
occur  principally  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  intra- 
cranial part  of  the  olfactory,  in  the  optic,  and  acoustic  nerves ; 
they  are  occasionally  met  with  also  in  the  other  nerves, 
especially  in  young  animals.  These  fibres,  however,  are 
natorallj  cylindrical  like  the  rest,  and  continue  so  while 
they  remain  undisturbed  in  their  place;  and  the  varicose 
character  is  occasioned  by  pressure  or  traction  during  the 
manipulation,  which  causes  the  soft  matter  contained  in  the 
nerve-tube  to  accumulate  at  certain  points,  whilst  it  is  drawn  out 
and  attenuated  at  others.  Most  probably  the  change  takes  place 
before  the  nerve-pulp  has  coagulated.  The  fibres  in  which  it  is 
most  apt  to  occur  are  usually  of  small  size,  ranging  from  7^ 


*  Bccherches  microscopiques  sur  le  Systeme  Nerveux,  1844,  p.  29. 
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to  1^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  when  a  very  small  fibre  is 
thus  affected,  the  varicosities  appear  like  a  string  of  globules  held 
together  by  a  fine  transparent 
thread.  As  already  remarked, 
the  double  contour  caused  by 
congelation  of  the  white  sub- 
stance does  not  appear  in  the 
highly  constricted  parts.  Han- 
nover states  that  the  axis  may 
sometimes  be  seen  running 
through  the  varicosities  and  un- 
dergoing no  corresponding  dila- 
tation. 

Neither  in  their  course  along 
the  nervous  cords,  nor  in  the 
nervous  centres,  have  these  tu- 
bular fibres  ever  been  observed 
to  unite  or  anastomose  together, 
nor  are  they  seen  to  divide  into 
branches  ;  it  is  therefore  iair  to 
conclude  that,  though  bound 
up  in  numbers  in  the  same  ner- 
vous cords,  they  merely  run  side 
by  side  like  the  threads  in  a  skein  of  silk,  and  that  they 
maintain  their  individual  distinctness  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
They,  however,  divide  in  some  cases  at  their  peripheral  termina- 
tions. 

Of  the  Gelatinous  Fibres. — These,  which  have  also  been 
nameil  "  organic''  or  **  grey"  nerve-fibres  (fig.  58'),  exist 
in  great  numbers  in  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  are  also 
found  in  many  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  but  for  the  most 
part  in  much  smaller  proportion.  In  both  cases  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  tubular  or  white  fibres,  and  they  give  a  grey  colour 
to  those  nervous  cords  in  which  they  predominate.  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of  these  gelatinous  fibres ; 
several  anatomists,  whose  opinion  is  deservedly  held  in  high 


♦  Fibres  from  the  root  of  a  spinal  nerve. — At  6,  where  they  join  the 
spinal  cord,  they  are  varicose ;  lower  down  at  a  they  are  uniform  and  larger. 
— (Valentin.) 
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estimation,  denying  that  they  are  true  nerve-fibres,  and  niain- 
Uuning  that  they  belong  to  the  class  of  enveloping  structures, 

and  are  allied  in  nature  and 


Fig.  58'.^ 


office  to  the  fibres  of  cellu- 
lar tissue.  In  their  micro-  Size  and 
scopic  characters  they  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
plain  muscular  fibres,  but 
are  of  smaller  average 
breadth,  their  diameter  mea- 
suring from  ^  to  ^  o{ 
an  inch.  They  are  flat- 
tened, translucent,  and  ap- 
parently homogeneous,  or 
at  most  faintly  granular, 
with  numerous  corpuscles 
lesembling  cell-nuclei  lying  on  them.  Of  these  nuclei  some  are 
round,  and  many  oval  or  fusiform,  lying  with  their  long  dia- 
meter in  the  direction  of  the  fibres ;  many  contain  one  or  more 
nucleoli.  These  fibres  seem  to  be  of  rather  tenacious  consis- 
tence, and  are  difficult  to  separate  from  one  another ;  some  ob- 
servers describe  them  as  being  sometimes  split  at  their  ends 
into  smaller  filaments. 

Nerve-celb  or  Nerve-vesicles.— These^  as  already  mentioned.  Nerve-cells, 
constitute  the  second  kind  of  structural  elements  proper  to  the 
nervous  system.    They  are  found  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  centre  and  ganglions,  constituting  a  principal 
part  of  the  last-mentioned  bodies,  and  thence  often  named  gan- 
glionic corpuscles  or  ganglion-globules;  they  exist  also  in 
some  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense.     The  most  characteristic  Their  struc- 
fona  in  which  the  nerve-cells  present  themselves  is  that  of  a 
vesicle,  constructed  of  a  fine,  simple,  transparent  cell-membrane, 
filled  with  granular  matter,  and  containing  a  vesicular  nucleus, 
with  one  or  more  nucleoli.    They  diflfer  greatly  from  one  ano- 
ther in  size ;  some  being  scarcely  larger  than  a  human  blood- 
oorpuscle,  others  ~j  of  an  inch  or  upwards  in  diameter.    The  size  and 
greater  number  are  spheroidal  in  figure,  especially  those  found 


*  Gelatinous  nervc-fibrcs.  (a  and  h  magnified  340  diameters,  after  Han- 
nover ;  c  and  (2  after  Remak.) 
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in  the  ganglia  (fig.  59',  a,  a,  6),  but  they  are  often  more  or 
less  angular,  oblong,  or  irregular  (c,  d),  especially  when  they 
have  been  closely  packed ;  and  they  are  liable,  too,  to  become 


Fig.  59' .♦ 


altered  and  distorted  in  shape,  in  the  process  of  extracting  and 
insulating  them.  But  many  of  the  nerve-cells,  especially  those 
from  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  certain  parts  of 
the  encephalon,  present  a  very  remarkable  modification  of  figure, 
being  drawn  out  at  one  or  more  points  of  their  circumference 
Caudal  jjjtQ  Jong  filamentous  processes  (fig.  6(/) ;  and  these  nerve- 
procesa.  ^qW^^  yj^g  other  nucleated  cells  vrhich  present  this  peculiarity, 
are  usually  named  "  caudate.'*  Many  of  them  are  of  a  pyri- 
form  shape,  with  their  small  end  produced  into  a  slender  process 
either  simple  or  branched  at  its  extremity  (fig.  60',  a,  b)  ; 
others  send  out  several  such  processes  from  difiTerent  points. 
These  processes  are  formed  of  extensions  of  the  cell-membrene, 


♦  A.  Ganglionic  nerve-cells  detached. 

D  and  c.  Small  portions  of  ganglion,  in  which  the  nerve-cells  are  seen 
imbedded  among  tne  gelatinous  fibres.  In  c  they  are  still  covered  bj  their 
capsule  of  nucleus-like  corpuscles  (a,  a).  Tubular  fibres  (b,  b)  are  seen 
passing  through  the  ganglion  ;  n  inaicates  the  nucleus  of  the  nerve- cells  in 
all  the  figures. — (From  Valentin.) 
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witli  its  inclosed  granular  matter,  and  have  a  corresponding  de- 
licacy of  structure,  so  that  they  frequently  break  off  at  a  short 


Fig.  6(y.* 


distance  firom  the  vesicle ;  they  are  described  by  several  obser- 
vers as  being  prolonged  into  the  nerve-fibres,  as  will  here- 
after be  more  particularly  referred  to.  Sometimes,  especially 
in  young  animals,  a  short  process  extends  in  form  of  a  commis- 
sure from  one  cell  to  another,  fhe  nwc/ei/s,  (figs.  59'  and  Nucleus. 
6(/y  }i,y  which  takes  no  share  in  the  caudate  prolongations  of 
the  cell-wall,  is  evidently  also  of  a  vesicular  structure;  it 
has  an  eccentric  position,  and  a  very  regular  round  or  oval 
outline,  usually  much  more  strongly  marked  than  that  of  the 
nerve-cell  itself;  its  size,  too,  is  less  variable.  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  a  cell  contains  two  nuclei.  The  nucleolus  Nucleolus, 
appears  like  a  bright  speck  within  the  nucleus :  it  varies  a  good 
deal  in  size,  being  in  many  cases  as  large  as  a  human  blood- 
particle,  and  sometimes  considerably  larger ;  it  also  would  seem 
to  be  a  vesicular  body.  There  may  be  two  or  three  nucleoli  in 
one  nucleus.  The  matter  which  fills  the  nerve-cell  is  usually 
finely  granular,  and  slightly  tinged  throughout  with  a  brownish 
red  colour;  and  cells  are  often  seen,  especially  those  of  the  large 
caudate  kind,  with  one,  or  sometimes  two,  much  deeper  coloured 
brown  patches,  caused  by  groups  of  pigment-granules  (fig. 
60',  c,  d) :  the  colour  is  deeper  in  adult  age  than  in  infancy. 


*  Nerve-cells  magnified  170  diameters,  a  and  b  from  the  cortical  grey 
roatter  of  the  cerebellum ;  c  and  d  from  the  spongy  grey  matter  of  the 
medulla  oblongata. — (a,  c,  and  d  after  Hannover.) 
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Varieties.       Other  ncrve-cells  (fig.  61',  a)  are  found  in  the  nervous  sub- 
stance, which  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  pellucid,  co- 
lourless, and  homogeneous  aspect 
of  the  matter  contained  in  them  ;  * 
such  cells  possess  a  nucleus  like 
the  rest,  they  are  seldom  large, 
and  have  usually  a  simple  round 
or  oval  figure.    They  occur  along 
with  nerve-cells  of  the  kind  before 
described,  and  are  perhaps  merely 
an   earlier   condition   of  these. 

Nucleus-     Lastly,  small  vesicular  bodies,  of  the 

like  bodies,  gj^g        human  blood-corpusclcs 

and  upwards,  containing  one  or  more  bright  specks  like  nu- 
cleoli, abound  in  the  grey  matter  in  certain  situations  (fig.  61', 
by  c).  These  bodies  are  exactly  like  the  nuclei  of  the  nerve- 
cells  already  described,  and  some  of  them  may  perhaps  be  really 
such  nuclei  escaped  from  cells  crushed  and  broken  down  in  the 
manipulation ;  but,  looking  to  their  numbers  and  dense  array  in 
certain  regions  (fig.  61',  c),  .their  presence  cannot  well  be  gene- 
rally referred  to  this  cause,  and  it  comes  then  to  be  a  question 
whether  they  are  free  nuclei  destined  to  become  inclosed  in  a 
cell  of  subsequent  formation,  or  actually  cells  in  which  the  cell- 
wall  lies  close  to  the  nucleus,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  fix>m 
it.  These  nucleus-like  corpuscles  are  very  abundant  in  the 
superficial  grey  matter  of  the  cerebellum. 

In  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centre,  the  nerve^lls 
are  usually  imbedded  in  a  sort  of  matrix  of  granular  sub- 
stance, which  is  interposed  between  them  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  and  is  very  generally  traversed  by  nerve-fibres.  In 
the  ganglia  properly  so  called,  the  cells  are  packed  up  among 
nerve-fibres,  chiefly  of  the  gelatinous  kind ;  but  each  cell  is 
also  immediately  surrounded  by  a  coating  or  capsule  formed  of 
gelatinous  fibres  and  a  layer  of  granular  corpuscles,  not  unlike 
the  most  common  kind  of  granular  cell-nuclei,  united  together 
by  a  pellucid  substance  (fig.  69',  c,  a,  a). 


♦  fl,  cells  from  the  (cortical)  grey  matter  of  the  brain,  b  and  c  are  from 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  cercbeUum  ;  b  resemble  detached  cell  nuclei, 
c  are  smaller  bodies,  also  like  cell  nuclei,  densely  aggregated  — (After  Han- 
nover, magnified  340  diameters.) 
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Sach  being  the  siractural  elements  of  the  nervous  snbstance.  Arrange- 
we  have  next  to  consider  the  arranirement  of  these  cells  and  ™«»*.f^cc\'> 

«i  t.-i^       1.  «  fibres  m 

fibres  m  the  organs  which  by  their  combination  they  form  ;  organs, 
namely,  the  spinal  cord,  the  encephalon,  the  ganglia,  and  the 
nerves  :  it  being  presumed,  in  what  follows,  that  the  reader  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  special  or  descriptive  anatomy  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  and  their  inclosing  membranes,  an  account  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  this  work  (pp.  668  to  758). 

CEREBRO-SPINAL  CENTRB. 

In  the  spinal  cord  the  grey  matter  is  situated  in  the  Minute 
middle ;  the  white  substance,  which  is  in  larger  quantity,  sur-  Jh^^^tnal^^ 
rounding  and  inclosing  the  grey.    In  the  encephalon  the  white  cord  and 
part  also  predominates  in  mass,  and  incloses  large  internal  ®"^P^**°' 
deposits  of  grey  substance;  but  a  very  laige  amount  of  the  lat- 
ter is  spread  over  the  white,  on  the  convoluted  surface  of  the 
brain  and  cerebellum,  and  is  thence  named  the  cortical  sub- 
stance.   Both  kinds  of  matter  receive  blood-vessels^  but  the 
grey  is  greatly  more  vascular  than  the  white. 

Grey  part  of  the  spinal  cord, — The  grey  part  of  the  cord.  Cord:  iu 
as  elsewhere  described,  represents  in  a  transverse  section  two  ^^^'^ngy 
lateral  crescents  with  their  comua  averted,  and  their  convexities  grey  sub- 
connected  across  the  median  plane  by   a  grey  commissure 
(p.  727,  figs.  160,  161).    The  posterior  horns  of  this  bicres- 
centic  figure  consist,  towards  their  points,  of  a  peculiar  variety 
of  grey  matter,  named  gelatinous  by  Rolando,  who  appears 
first  to  have  distinguished  it :  the  remaining  and  greater  part 
of  the  grey  substance  is  of  the  kind  most  generally  prevalent, 
tnd  was  named  by  Rolando  the  spongy  substance.  Remak* 
describes  the  gelatinous  substance  as  passing  along  the  posterior 
maigin  of  the  posterior  comua,  and  then  across  from  one  side 
of  the  cord  to  the  other,  so  as  to  form  the  back  part  of  the 
grey  commissure. 

Examined  with  the  microscope,  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  Consisting 
ia  found  to  consist  of  the  following  elements,  viz. 

1.  Laige  caudate  nerve-cells,  such  as  those  represented  in  cells, 
fig.  6(/.  These  are,  in  a  great  measure,  confined  to  the  spongy 

♦  De  Systematis  Nervosi  Stnictura,  Berol.  1838,  p.  12. 
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substance,  but,  according  to  Hannover,'^  are  also  met  with, 
though  sparingly,  in  the  gelatinous  part.  They  lie  imbedded 
among  fibres,  to  be  presenllj  noticed,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
the  usual  granular  matrix.  Most  of  them  belong  to  the  class 
of  largest-sized  nerve-cells ;  they  contain  laige  nuclei,  and  often 
collections  of  dark-coloured  pigment,  and  most  are  furnished 
with  several  very  long  simple  or  branched  processes,  which  tra- 
verse the  intervening  space  in  various  directions. 

2.  Pale  fibres.  The  gelatinous  substance  is  described  by 
Remak  as  being  principally  made  up  of  fibres  of  this  kind, 
which  run  longitudinally,  and  in  very  dense  order;  he  finds 
similar  fibres  also  in  the  spongy  substance,  where,  however,  they 
are  much  obscured  by  other  structures.  From  their  resemblance 
to  the  filamentous  processes  of  the  caudate  nerve-cells,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  they  may  be  in  reality  prolonged  firom 
these  appendages ;  but  this  view  is  not  free  from  objection. 
These  pcJe  fibres  are  beset  with  numerous  corpuscles  resembling 
common  cell-nuclei,  and  Remak  states  that  in  young  animals 
these  apparent  nuclei,  or  other  nuclear  corpuscles  like  them,  are 
inclosed  in  pellucid  colourless  cells.^f*  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  capillary  vessels,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  grey 
matter,  are  covered  with  corpuscles  of  the  same  description  as 
those  above  mentioned. 

3.  Tubular  fibres.  Such  fibres  exist  abundantly  both  in  the 
spongy  and  gelatinous  substance,  but  more  so  in  the  former. 
Their  arrangement,  and  their  relations  to  the  other  structures  in 
the  grey  matter,  are  not  fully  known  ;  they  are  continued  from 
the  white  substance,  and,  in  part  at  least,  belong  to  the  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves,  with  which  they  will  presently  be  further  con- 
sidered. 

White  part  of  the  cord. — The  white  substance  of  the  cord 
consists  of  tubular  fibres,  of  smaller  average  size  than  those  of 
the  nerves,  and  apparently  of  more  delicate  structure,  for  they 
readily  become  varicose.  They  are  collected  into  bundles  and 
laminae,  between  which  lie  vessels  and  a  few  fibres  of  cellular 
tissue,  and  hence  the  fibrous  and  lamellar  character  visible  in 
the  white  substance  to  the  naked  eye.    The  general  direction 


♦  Recherches  microscopiques  sur  le  Systeme  Nerveux.  Copenhague  et 
Paris,  1844. 

t  Muller  s  Archiv.  1841,  p.  614. 
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of  the  fibres  is  longitudinal,  bat  some  are  described  as  passing 
obliqnelj  or  directly  across  in  tbe  commissures  from  one  half  of 
the  cord  to  the  other ;  tbe  exact  extent  and  connexions  of  these 
crossing  fibres  have  not  been  made  out.  Of  the  longitudinal 
fibres,  some  are  continued  into  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ; 
bat  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  with  all ;  for  it  seems 
probable  that  there  are  fibres  which,  without  passing  into  the 
nerrcs,  extesd  longitudinally  from  one  part  of  the  cord  to 
another,  uniting  the  grey  matter  of  its  different  regions,  and 
connecting  also  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  with  the  cerebellum, 
medulla  oblongata,  and  cerebrum. 

The  root  of  each  spinal  nerve,  as  more  fully  described  at  Connexion 
pige  727,  is  attached  to  the  white  part  of  the  cord  by  one  ^^e^"**^ 
portion  of  its  fibres,  whilst  the  remainder  pass  horizontally, 
or  with  a  slight  upward  obliquity,  into  the  grey  matter.  The 
former  set  of  fibres  can  be  shewn  to  be  continuous  with  longi- 
tudinal fibres  of  the  cord,  which  are  said  to  descend  at  first 
vertically,  and  then  to  take  a  slanting  direction  towards  the 
turiace,  where  they  are  continued  into  the  root  of  the  nerve. 
Whether  these  longitudinal  fibres,  thus  continuous  below  with 
the  n^es,  are  all  connected  by  their  upper  extremity  with 
the  encephalon,  as  is  most  commonly  believed,  or  whether 
they  take  their  rise,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  grey  sub- 
stance of  the  upper  region  of  the  cord,  as  some  think,  must 
still  be  considered  doubtful.  The  fibres  of  the  cord,  in  pas- 
sing into  the  nerve,  put  off  their  varicose  character,  and  in- 
crease in  size,  as  shewn  in  fig.  67'.  Those  fibres  of  the 
nerve-roots  which  are  traced  into  the  grey  matter,  are  supposed 
by  some  anatomists  (c.  g.  Valentin)  merely  to  pass  through  that 
sabstance,  and  then  to  ascend  in  the  white  part  of  the  cord ; 
bat  from  a  consideration  of  the  comparative  thickness  of  the 
cord  at  different  heights,  and  of  the  structure  of  what  are 
deemed  analogous  parts  of  the  nervous  system  in  invertebrate 
animals,  as  well  as  for  reasons  derived  from  physiological  phe- 
nomena, it  is  more  generally  thought  that  the  nervous  fibres  in 
question  take  their  origin  in  the  grey  matter. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  takes  place,  as  indeed  respecting  the  origin  of 
mode  of  origin  of  nerve-fibres  generally,  there  are  two  very  different  views,  the  fibres 
Some  s^pose  that  when  nerve-fihres  arise  or  terminate  in  grey  matter, 
they  form  loops  or  slings,  which  lie  among  the  nerve-cells  and  other  elc- 
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ments  of  that  substance,  each  loop  of  course  corresponding  to  two  fibres 
in  the  nerve;  according  to  others,  the  fibres  arise  from  the  caudate 
nerve-cells,  being  merely  prolongations  of  the  filamentous  processes  issuing 
from  these  bodies,  which,  after  proceeding  a  little  distance  from  the  cell, 
acquire  the  character  of  tubular  fibres.  Admitting  the  probable  origin  of 
nerve-fibres  in  the  grey  substance,  still,  from  the  uncertainty,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  all  observations  on  the  subject,  the  precise 
mode  in  which  they  are  related  to  its  elements  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  fully  determined  ;  although  the  testimony  of  many  competent  obser\*ers, 
who  declare  that  they  have  been  able  unequivocally  to  trace  the  continuity 
of  nerve-fibres  with  the  nerve-cells,*  leaves  no  longer  room  to  doubt  that 
that  is  at  least  one  mode  in  which  they  arise. 

White  part  While  part  of  the  encephalon, — The  white  matter  of  tlie 
^  '  encephalon  consists  of  tubular  fibres,  in  general  still  snialler 
than  those  of  the  cord,  and  still  more  prone  to  become  yaricose. 
The  general  direction  which  they  follow  is  best  seen  in  a  brain 
that  has  been  hardened  by  immersion  in  spirits,  although  it  is 
true  that  we  do  not  then  trace  the  single  fibres,  but  only  the 
fine  bundles  and  fibrous  lamellsD  which  they  form  by  their 
aggregation  ;  and  a  detailed  account  is  given  elsewhere  (pp.  729 
— 744)  of  their  course  and .  apparent  connexions,  as  fiir  as  has 
been  made  out  in  this  manner. 

Arrang(>-  It  may  suffice  here  to  remark,  that  one  large  body  of  fibres  can  be  traced 
fiJjres**^***  upwards  from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  grey  matter  situated  in  different  regions 
of  the  encephalon ;  some  of  these  fibres  reaching  as  high  as  the  cortica] 
layer  on  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  others  apparently 
terminating  in  the  corpus  striatum,  thalamus  opticus,  corpora  qaadrigemina, 
and  other  special  deposits  of  grey  substance.  These  fibres  are  generally 
believed  to  be  continued  by  their  lower  ends  into  the  spinal  nerves, 
though  it  is  also  supposed  that  part  of  them  may  terminate  below  in  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cord.  Other  fibres  pass  between  different  parts  of  the 
encephalon  itself,  serving  most  probably  to  connect  its  different  masses  of 
grey  substance :  among  the  more  conspicuous  examples  of  these  may  be 
adduced  the  fibres  connecting  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  forming  wiiat 
are  called  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles  ;  fibres  passing  vap  from  the  grey 
matter  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  annular  protuberance,  in  company  with 
those  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  having  probably  a  similar  connexion  supe> 
riorly ;  fibres  radiating  from  the  corpus  striatum  to  the  cortical  grey  matter 


♦  Helmholz  and  Will  in  invertebrate  animals ;  KoUiker  in  the  frog ;  and 
Hannover  in  all  classes  of  vertebrata,  as  well  as  in  several  invcrtelmta. 
In  the  electric  lobes  of  the  brain  of  the  torpedo,  by  Harlcsa,  who  states 
that  he  found  the  nerve-fibre  to  be  connected  with  the  nucleus  of  the  cell. 
Also  Robin  and  Wagner  in  the  ganglia  of  various  cartilaginous  fishes. 
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of  the  cerebrum  ;  fibres  extending  between  adjacent  or  distant  convolutions ; 
and,  lastly,  the  ?ast  body  of  fibres  belonging  to  the  commissures  of  the 
cerebrum  and  middle  crura  of  the  cerebellum  which  pass  from  one  side  of 
the  enoephalon  to  the  other. 

Gry  part  of  the  encephalon.  —  The  cortical  grey  matter  Cortical 
vhich  covers  the  foliated  surface  of  the  cerebellum  is  made  up  ^^^J.^' 
of  the  following  elements,  viz. :  1.  Pellucid  cells  of  consider-  lum. 
able  size.  2.  Cells,  for  the  most  part  caudate,  having  the  usual 
granular  contents.  The  cells  are  imbedded  in  a  finely  granular 
matrix;  the  greater  number  of  those  of  the  caudate  kind  have 
a  pyriform  shape,  and  are  prolonged  at  their  small  end  into  a 
simple  or  l»anched  appendage,  as  represented  in  fig.  6(/,  a,  b  ; 
and  this  process,  as  first  remarked  by  Purkinje,  is  in  most  of 
them  directed  towards  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum.  3.  Small 
bodies  like  cell-nuclei  (fig.  61^,  c),  densely  aggregated  without 
any  intervening  substance.  These  lie  at  some  depth  irom  the 
swfiiee ;  according  to  Dr.  Todd,  they  form  a  thin  light-coloured 
lamina,  intermediate  between  two  darker  strata  of  grey  matter 
which  contain  the  nerve-cells;  one  of  these  grey  strata  being  next 
the  white  matter  of  the  cerebellum^  while  the  other,  which  is 
the  deeper  coloured  of  the  two,  is  in  contact  with  the  pia  mater. 
4.  Fibres.  Tubular  nerve-fibres  pass  from  the  white  into  the 
grey  matter,  and  extend  through  it  nearly  as  far  as  the  surface. 
According  to  Valentin,  they  form  loops  and  return,  but  this 
statement  has  not  been  confirmed  by  other  observers. 

The  grey  matter  on  the  convoluted  surface  of  the  cerebrum  Of  cere 
is  divided  into  two,  and  in  some  regions  into  three,  strata,  by 
interposed  thin  layers  of  white  substance.  In  examining  it 
from  without  inwards,  we  meet  with,  1,  a  thin  coating  of  white 
matter  situated  on  the  surface,  which  on  a  section  appears  as  a 
£unt  white  line,  bounding  the  grey  substance  externally  (fig. 
62^,  A,  a).  This  superficial  white  layer  is  not  equally  thick 
over  all  parts  of  the  cortical  substance,  but  becomes  thicker 
as  it  approaches  the  borders  of  the  convoluted  surface ;  it  is 
accordingly  less  conspicuous  on  the  lateral  convex  aspect  of  the 
hemispheres,  and  more  so  on  the  convolutions  situated  in  the 
longitudinal  fissure  which  approach  the  white  surface  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  and  on  those  of  the  under  surface  of  the  brain. 
It  is  especially  well  marked  on  the  middle  lobe,  near  the  de- 
sccndmg  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  where  the  convoluted 
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surface  is  bounded  by  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fomixy  and  it  has 
been  there  described  under  the  name  of  the  reticulated  white 
substance.  It  consists  of  re- 
markably fine  tubular  fibres,  ^^S-  62'* 
for  the  most  part  varicose, 
which  run  parallel  with  the 
surfece  of  the  convolutions, 
but  intersect  each  other  in 
various  directions.  The  ter- 
mination and  connexions  of 
these  fibres  are  unknown. 
9>ndly.  Immediately  beneath 
the  white  layer  just  described, 
comes  a  comparatively  thick 
layer  of  grey,  or  reddish  grey, 
matter  (fig.  62',  a,  i),  the 
colour  of  which,  as  indeed  of 
the  grey  substance  generally, 
is  deeper  or  lighter  according 
as  its  very  numerous  vessels 
contain  much  or  little  blood. 

Then  follow,  Brdly^  another  thin  whitish  layer  (^),  and,  4^A/y,  a 
thin  grey  stratum  (/)  ;  this  last  lies  next  to  the  central  white 
matter  of  the  hemisphere:  Remak  considers  it  as  similar  in 
nature  to  the  gelatinous  substance  of  the  spinal  cord.  According 
to  this  account,  the  cortical  substance  consists  of  two  layers  of 
grey  substance,  and  two  of  white ;  but  in  several  convolutions, 
especially  those  situated  near  the  corpus  callosum,  a  third  white 
stratum  may  be  seen  (indicated  by  e  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
figure),  which  divides  the  most  superficial  grey  one  into  two 
(b  and  ef),  thus  making  six  in  all,  namely,  three  grey  and  three 
white. 

The  cortical  grey  substance  consists  of  nerve-cells  of  rather 


♦  A.  Section  of  the  grey  substance  of  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebram.  At 
the  upper  part  of  the  figure  a  and  e  are  two  white,  and  b  and  /  two  grey 
strata.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  an  additional  white  layer  (c)  divides 
the  first  grey  layer  into  two,  b  and  d,  (From  Remak). 

B.  Plan  to  snew  the  general  arrangement  of  the  fibres  and  cells  in  the 
cortical  substance.  The  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  e.f,  indicate  the  same  strata  as  io 
figure  A  ;  g  shews  fibres  cominff  from  the  central  white  mutter  of  the  brain, 
and  intersecting  the  stratified  white  fibres  of  the  cortical  substance.  (Remak). 
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small  size,  usually  round  or  oval  and  seldom  caudate,  Ijiug  in  a 
granular  matrix ;  also  of  small  nucleus-like  yesicles,  like  those 
seen  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the  cerebellum  (fig.  61',  <?^), 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Todd,  here  also  collected  into  a  special 
stratum.  Tubalar  fibres  exist  throughout ;  one  set  of  them  run 
parallel  with  the  sur&ce,  and  at  certain  depths  are  more  densely 
aggregated,  so  as  to  form  the  before-mentioned  white  layers  (fig. 
62^,  B,  a,  e) ;  but  they  are  not  wanting  in  the  intervening 
grey  strata  (J,  rf,  /),  only  they  are  there  wider  apart.  The 
manner  in  which  they  begin  and  end  is  not  known ;  it  seems 
not  improbable,  however,  that  they  are  dependencies  of  the  com- 
missural system  of  fibres.  These  stratified  fibres,  if  they  might 
be  so  called,  are  intersected  by  another  set  of  tubular  fibres  {g)y 
whidi  come  from  the  central  white  mass  of  the  hemispheres,  and 
run  perpendicularly  through  the  cortical  substance,  becoming 
finer  and  spreading  more  out  from  each  other  as  they  approach 
the  surfiure. 

The  farther  disposition  of  these  central  or  perpendicular  fibres  is  uncer- 
tain ;  Valentin  describes  them  as  forming  terminal  loops  or  arches,  hut  this 
is  denied  hy  Remak  and  Hannoyer.  Remak  states  that  they  graduaUy  disap- 
pear from  view  at  different  depths,  as  they  pass  through  the  successiye  layers, 
^  last  of  them  yanishing  in  the  superficial  grey  stratum  ;  hut  he  is  unahle 
to  ssy  positively  how  they  terminate  :  it  sometimes  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
kst  of  them,  after  intersecting  the  fibres  of  the  deeper  white  strata,  became 
continaoas  with  those  of  the  outermost  layer  ;  hut  of  this  he  by  no  means 
speaks  confidently.  Hannover  maintains  that  they  are  connected  at  their 
extremities  with  the  nerve-cells  in  the  cortical  substance. 

As  regards  the  other  collections  of  grey  matter  in  the  en- 
cephalon,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  consist  of  nerve-cells 
and  intercellular  grannlar  matt^,  with  tubular  fibres  in  greater 
or  less  number ;  the  following  details  respecting  them  are  given 
diiefly  on  the  authority  of  Hannover : — 

The  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus  contain  cells  very  much  like  those 
of  the  cortical  substance.  In  the  corpora  quadrigemina  there  are  larger 
ceDg,  approaching  in  size  to  those  of  the  cerehellum,  besides  very  small 
eeOs  and  oudeiform  bodies.  The  dark  matter,  forming  the  so-called 
locos  niger  of  the  cerehral  peduncles,  and  that  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  contain  caudate  cells,  many  of  them  of  the  largest  size,  with  long 
tppendnges,  and  deeply  coloured  with  pigment.  In  the  pineal  gland  the 
ce&  m  la^er  than  those  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  but  with  compara- 
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lively  small  nuclei,  and  many  of  them  contain  particles  of  earthy  matter ; 
there  are  but  few  of  the  nucleus-like  corpuscles.  The  anterior  lobe  of  the 
pituitary  body  (p.  699)  contains  dark  nerve-cells  of  moderate  size,  with 
coarsely  granular  contents,  along  with  isolated  nucleiform  bodies.  The  pos- 
terior lobe,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  very  large  cells  of  soft  consistence 
and  variable  irregular  shape,  containing  comparatively  small  nuclei  without 
nucleoli.  Many  of  these  last-mentioned  cells  are  furnished  with  appendages* 
and  it  is  not  imcommon  to  meet  with  two  united  together  by  a  sort  of  com- 
missure.* 

OF   TH£  GANGLIA. 

The  bodies  so  named  are  found  in  the  following  situations;  viz. 

1.  On  the  posterior  root  of  each  of  the  spinal  nerves,  on  one, 
and  probably  the  corresponding  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  of  the  en- 
cephalon,  and  on  the  seventh  pair,  glossopharyngeal  and  pneu- 
mogastric  nerves,  involving  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  their  fibres. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  sympathetic  nerve,  (a) — In  a  series  along 
each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  connected  by  nervous 
cords,  and  constituting  what  Tvas  once  considered  as  the  trunk 
of  the  sympathetic,  (ft)  —  On  branches  of  the  sympathe- 
tic ;  occurring  numerously  in  the  abdomen,  thorax,  neck,  and 
head ;  generally  in  the  midst  of  plexuses,  or  at  the  point 
of  union  of  two  or  more  branches.  Those  which  are  found  in 
several  of  the  fossse  of  the  cranium  and  face  are  for  the  most 
part  placed  at  the  junction  of  fine  branches  of  the  sympathe- 
tic with  branches,  usually  larger,  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves ; 
but  they  are  generally  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  sympa- 
thetic system. 


*  Rathkc  considers  the  pituitary  body  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  of 
organs  as  the  thyroid  gland,  suprarenal  bodies,  the  spleen,  &c.  As  far 
as  I  can  judge  from  the  examinations  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  it, 
it  differs  greatly  in  structure,  at  least  in  its  anterior  and  larger  lobe,  from 
any  other  part  of  the  encephalon.  The  substance  of  the  anterior  lobe 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  constituted  by  a  membranous  tissue  forming 
little  round  cavities  or  loculi,  which  are  packed  full  of  nucleated  cells.  The 
loculi  are  formed  of  transparent,  simple  membrane,  with  a  few  fibres  and 
coipuscles  resembling  elongated  cell  nuclei  disposed  round  their  walls.  The 
cclfs  contained  in  the  cavities  were  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  not 
unlike  nerve-cells  or  ganglion  globules;  they  were  collected  into  round  clus- 
ters, filling  the  cavities,  and  were  mixed  with  a  semi-fluid  granular  substance. 
This  thin  granular  matter,  together  with  the  cells  and  little  specks  of  a  dear 
glairy  substance  like  mucus,  could  be  squeezed  from  the  cut  surface  in  form 
of  a  thick,  white,  cream-like  fluid. 
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The  ganglia  differ  widely  from  each  other  in  figure  and  Sise. 
size:  those  which  have  been  longest  known  to  anatomists  are 
most  of  them  laige  and  conspicuous  objects;  but,  from  the 
researches  of  Remak,  it  appears  that  there  are  numerous  small, 
or  vhat  might  be  almost  termed  microscopic,  ganglia,  connected 
with  the  nerves  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  some  other  viscera. 

Ganglions  are  invested  externally  with  a  thin  but  firm  and  Structure  of 
closely  adherent  envelope,  continuous  with  the  neurilema  or  sang^^on** 
sheath  of  the  nerves,  and  composed  of  dense  cellular  tissue: 
this  outward  covering  sends  processes  inwards  through  the 
interior  mass,  dividing  it,  as  it  were,  into  lobules,  and  supporting 
the  numerous  fine  vessels  which  pervade  it.  A  section  carried 
through  a  ganglion,  in  the  direction  of  the  nervous  cords 
connected  with  it,  discloses  to  the  naked  eye  merely  a  collection 
of  reddish-grey  matter  traversed  by  the  white  fibres  of  the 
nerves.  The  nervous  cords  on  entering  the  ganglion  lay  aside 
their  membranous  sheath,  and  spread  out  into  smaller  bundles, 
between  which  the  grey  ganglionic  substance  is  interposed. 
The  microscope  shews  that  this  grey  substance  consists  of  nerve- 
cells  and  gelatinous  fibres.  The  nerve-cells,  or  ganglion 
globules,  have  mostly  a  round  or  oval  figure,  especially  those 
situated  towards  the  surfoce  of  the  ganglion ;  those  nearer  the 
centre  are  often  angular  or  pointed,  and  some  have  caudate 
processes :  these  last  are  rare,  or,  at  least,  difficult  to  see,  in  the 
ganglia  of  warm-blooded  animals,  but  they  abound  in  those  of 
cartilaginous  fishes.  Their  cell-wall  is  said  to  be  stronger 
than  that  of  the  cells  found  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
and  they  are  moreover  inclosed  in  capsules  formed  of  granular 
corpuscles  and  gelatinous  fibres,  out  of  which  they  readily 
escape  when  the  ganglion  is  torn  up  into  fragments.  The 
tubular  nerve  fibres  are,  according  to  Valentin,  disposed  as 
follows :  one  part  of  them,  (fibr»  transeuntes,)  keeping  together 
ia  considerable  bundles,  run  straight  through  the  ganglion ;  the 
rest  (fibrse  circumflezsB  sen  circumnectentes)  separate  more 
from  each  other,  and  take  a  circuitous  course  among  the  nerve- 
cells,  round  which  they  make  various  turnings  and  windings 
before  passing  out  of  the  ganglion.  The  bundles  of  straight 
fibres  usually  keep  near  the  middle  of  the  ganglion  and  are 
then  surrounded  by  the  globules,  but  frequently  they  run 
on  one  side.    The  winding  fibres  generally  run  nearer  the 
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surface ;  and  when  a  series  of  ganglia  are  connected  by  a  nervous 
cord,  as  in  the  trunk  or  main  part  of  the  sjrmpathetic,  it  would 
seem  that  these  winding  fibres  are  destined  to  pass  out  in 
the  branches  given  off  irom  the  ganglionic  chain,  whilst  the 
straight  fibres  run  on  unchanged  through  two  or  three  suc- 
cessive ganglia,  until  at  .length  they  in  their  turn  afiraine  the 
winding  arrangement,  approach  the  surface,  and  pass  off  into 
branches.    The  gelatinous  fibres,  leaving  the  ganglion,  pass 
along  the  nervous  cords  with  the  tubular  fibres,  and  their 
arrangement  will  be  afterwards  further  noticed. 
Connexion      Rcmak  and  Hannover  state  that  gelatinous  fibres  arise  from 
fibres  w!th^  the  ganglion  globules  :  Valentin,  who  denies  the  nervous  nature 
the  ganglia,  of  these  fibres,  maintains  that  they  are  connected  only  vrith  the 
inclosing  capsules  of  the  ganglion  globules,  and  not  immediately 
with  the  globules  themselves.    As  regards  the  connexion  of  the 
tubular  fibres  with  the  ganglia,  there  is  also  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  those  observers  who  have  made  this  difficult 
point  in  anatomy  a  subject  of  special  inquiry.    According  to 
Valentin,  these  tubular  fibres  are  all  derived  from  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord,  and  pass  through  the  ganglia,  coming,  it  is  true,  into 
close  proximity  and  intimate  functional  relation  with  the 
ganglion  globules,  but  none  either  originating  or  terminating  in 
a  ganglion.    It  is  contended  by  others  that  a  part  of  the  fibres  in 
question  take  their  rise  in  the  ganglia,  and  this  opinion  is  main- 
tained principally  on  the  two  following  grounds: — 1.  The  ob- 
servation of  Bidder  and  Volkmann,  in  which  KoUiker  concurs, 
that  in  many  cases  the  communicating  nervous  cords  which 
conduct  tubular  fibres  from  the  cerebro-spinal  centre  to  the 
ganglia  contain  manifestly  fewer  of  these  fibres  than  are  contained 
in  the  branches  which  pass  off  from  the  ganglia  to  be  distributed 
peripherally.    2.  The  statement  of  several  observers,  among 
others  of  Hannover  and  Kolliker,  that  they  have  been  able  ac- 
tually to  trace  the  continuity  of  the  fibres  in  question  with  the 
caudate  processes  of  the  ganglion  globules,   l^hese  observations 
would  doubtless  settle  the  question,  were  their  correctness 
established ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  not  free  from 
fallacy,  and  still  stand  in  need  of  confirmation.* 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  alleged  connexion  of  tubular  fibres 
witli  ganglionic  cells  has  been  confirmed  in  a  very  decided  niaoner  by  Wag- 
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Gerebbo-spinal  Nebves. 

Tliese  sie  formed  of  the  nerve  Sbres  already  described,  col- 
lected together  and  bound  up  in  membranous  sbeaths.  A  larger 
or  smaller  number  of  fibres  indosed  in  a  tubular  sheath  form  a 
little  roimd  cord,  usually  named  a  funiculus ;  if  a  nerve  be 
very  small,  it  nuiy  consist  of  but  one  such  cord,  but  in  larger 
nerves  several  funiculi  are  united  together  into  one  or  more 
laiger  bundles,  which,  being  wrapped  up  in  a  common  mem- 
hranofis  covering,  constitute  the  nerve,  (fig.  63.)  Accordingly, 

Fig.  63  * 


Stmcture  of 
nerves. 


Funiculi. 
Fasciculi 


in  dissecting  a  nerve,  we  first  come  to  an  outward  covering, 

oer,  who  states  that  he  has  been  able  to  trace  it  most  uneqmyoeally  in  the 
eanglia  of  the  spinal  nerves,  trigeminus  and  vagus  of  the  torpedo,  skate,  and 
dog-fish,  in  whicb,  from  the  small  amount  of  cellular  tissue  intermixed,  the 
Bcnroos  fibres  <»n  be  followed  with  comparative  ease.  He  has  also  succeeded 
io  observing  it  in  the  sympathetic  gangba  of  some  of  those  fishes.  He  finds 
that  almost  invariably  two  fibres  are  connected  with  each  ganglion-cell,  at  op- 
ponte  aides  or  opposite  poles,  as  it  were,  one  directed  centrally  or  towards  the 
root  of  the  nerve,  and  the  other  outwardly  towards  its  branches,  and  he  thence 
infers  that  every  fibre  which  issues  from  a  gandion-cell  corresponds  to  an 
entering  one  with  which  it  is  connected  through  the  medium  of  the  cell,  and 
tbat  there  is  no  multiplication  of  the  fibres  in  a  ganglion.  The  nerve  fibre, 
as  it  leaves  the  cell,  appears  like  a  mere  prolongation  from  it,  containing 
the  same  kind  of  granular  matter ;  but  further  on  it  enlarges  and  acquires  the 
dark  doable  contour,  indicating  the  presence  of  the  white  substance.  The 
eeD-wall  appears  to  be  continuous  with  the  sheath  (tubular  membrane)  of 
the  fibre,  which  in  these  fishes  is  remarkably  strong.  Some  cells,  generally 
smaller  than  the  rest,  are  unconnected  with  fibres.  (See  Rudolph  Wagner, 
uber  den  Baa  und  Endigung  der  Nerven.  Leipz.  1847 ;  and  Ann.  d^  Sc. 
Nat,  March,  1847.) 

Kobin  has  also  observed,  in  the  spinal  ganglia  of  the  skate,  ganglion  glo- 
bules each  with  two  tubular  nerve  fibres  connected  at  opposite  poles.  He 
states  also  that  he  saw  smaller  ganglion  globules,  similajiv  connected  with 
smaBer  or  sympathetic  nerve-fibres.   (Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.,  Avril,  1847.) 

On  r^ieatin^  Wagner*s  observation  on  the  spinal  ganglia  of  the  common 
skate  ^oog  with  my  friend  Professor  A.  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  we  verj 
readiljr  found  ganglion  globules  with  a  tubular  fibre  proceeding  from  their 
opposite  poles^  as  described  by  Wagner. 
*  Represents  a  nerve  consisting  of  many  smaller  cords  or  funiculi  wrap- 
up  in  a  common  cellular  sheath. — a,  the  nerve.  B,a  single  funiculus 
drtim  oat  from  the  rest.    (After  Sir  C.  Bell.) 
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Nature  of 
common 
sheath ; 

of  funicular 
sheaths ; 


Use  of  the 
terms  "neu- 
rilema'* 
and  "cellu- 
lar sheath." 


Arrange- 
ment of 
funiculi. 


formed  of  cellular  tissue,  but  often  so  strong  and  dense  tbat  it 
might  well  be  called  fibrous.  From  tbis  common  sheath  we 
trace  laminsB  passing  inwards  between  the  larger  and  smaller 
bundles  of  funiculi,  and  finally  between  the  funiculi  themselves, 
connecting  them  together  as  well  as  conducting  and  supporting 
the  fine  blood-vessels  which  are  distributed  to  the  nerve.  But, 
besides  the  interposed  cellular  tissue  which  connects  these 
smallest  cords,  each  funiculus  has  a  distinct  and  independent 
tubular  sheath  of  its  own,  as  will  be  further  noticed  presently. 

The  common  sheath  and  its  subdivisions  consist  of  cellular 
tissue,  presenting  the  usual  white  and  yellow  constituent  fibres 
of  that  texture,  the  latter  being  present  in  considerable  propor- 
tion. The  tubular  sheaths  of  the  fimiculi,  on  the  other  hand, 
appear  to  be  formed  essentially  of  a  fine  transparent  memlxane, 
which  may  without  difficulty  be  stripped  off  in  form  of  a  tube 
from  the  little  bundle  of  nerve  fibres  of  which  the  funiculus 
consists.  When  examined  with  a  high  power  of  the  microscope, 
this  membrane  presents  the  aspect  of  a  thin  transparent  film, 
which  in  some  parts  appears  to  be  quite  simple  and  homogene- 
ous, but  is  more  generally  marked  with  extremely  fine  reticulated 
fibres.  Corpuscles  resembling  elongated  cell  nuclei  may  also  be 
seen  upon  it  when  acetic  acid  is  applied.f  The  tissue  invest- 
ing a  nerve  and  inclosing  its  proper  fibres,  as  now  described,  is 
named  the  neurilemay  and  the  term  is  for  the  most  part  applied 
indiscriminately  to  the  whole  of  the  enveloping  structure, 
though  some  anatomists  use  it  to  denote  only  the  sheaths  of  the 
funiculi  and  smaller  fasciculi,  whilst  they  name  the  general 
external  covering  of  the  nerve  its  "cellular  sheath**^  (vagina 
cellulosa). 

The  funiculi  of  a  nerve  are  not  all  of  one  size,  but  all  are 
sufficiently  large  to  be  readily  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and 
easily  dissected  out  from  each  other.  In  a  nerve  so  dissected 
into  its  component  funiculi,  it  is  seen  that  these  do  not  run  along 
the  nerve  as  parallel  insulated  cords,  but  join  together  obliquely 
at  short  distances  as  they  proceed  in  their  course,  the  cords 


t  In  several  observations  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  these  corpuscles  were 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane.  Mr.  Beck  informs  me 
that  he  has  repeatedly  found  the  membrane  appearing  as  if  composed  of 
polygonal  scales  or  tables,  and  hence  he  regards  it  as  an  epithelium.  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  observing  an  epithelial  structure  in  it. 
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resulting  from  such  union  dividing  in  their  further  progress  to 
fonn  junctions  again  with  collateral  cords ;  so  that  in  iact  the 
funiculi  composing  a  single  nervous  trunk  have  an  arrangement 
vith  tespect  to  each  other  similar  to  that  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently find  to  hold  in  a  plexus  formed  by  the  branches  of  differ- 
ent nerves.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that 
in  tliese  communications  the  proper  nerve  fibres  do  not  join  to- 
getber  or  coalesce.  They  pass  off  from  one  nervous  cord  to 
enter  another,  with  whose  fibres  they  become  intermixed,  and 
part  of  them  thus  intermixed  may  again  pass  off  to  a  third  funi- 
culus, or  go  through  a  series  of  funiculi  and  undergo  still  further 
intermixture ;  but  throughout  all  these  successive  associations 
the  nerve»fibres  remain,  as  far  as  known,  individually  distinct, 
like  interlaced  threads  in  a  rope. 

The  fibres  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  are  chiefly,  in  some  TibreB. 
cases  perhaps  exclusively,  of  the  tubular  kind,  but  in  most 
instances  there  are  also  gelatinous  fibres  in  greater  or  less  num- 
ber. Moreover,  it  has  often  appeared  to  me  as  if  there  were 
filaments  of  extreme  tenuity,  like  the  white  filaments  of  cellular 
tissue,  mixed  up  with  the  true  nerve  fibres  within  the  sheaths  of 
the  funiculi.  Lying  alongside  each  other,  the  fibres  of  a  funi- 
culus form  a  little  skein  or  bundle,  which  runs  in  a  waving  or 
serpentine  manner  within  its  tubular  sheath ;  and  the  alternate 
lights  and  shadows  caused  by  the  successive  bendings  being  seen 
through  the  sheath,  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  alternate  light 
and  dark  cross  stripes  on  the  funiculi,  or  even  on  larger  cords 
consisting  of  several  funiculi.  On  stretching  the  nerve,  the 
fibres  are  straightened  and  the  striped  appearance  is  lost. 

Vessels. — The  blood-vessels  of  a  nerve  supported  by  the  Blood- 
neurilema  divide  into  very  fine  capillaries,  said  by  Henle  to  ^^^l 
measure  in  the  empty  state  not  more  than  ToVuth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  These,  which  are  numerous,  run  parallel  with  the 
funiculi,  but  are  connected  at  intervals  by  short  transverse 
branches,  so  as  in  fact  to  form  a  network  with  very  long  narrow 
meshes. 

Branching  and  Conjunction  of  Nerves. — Nerves  in  their  Branchegof 
progress  very  commonly  divide  into  branches,  and  the  branches 
of  different  nerves  not  unfirequently  join  with  each  other.  As 
regards  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  these  cases^  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that,  in  the  branching  of  a  nerve,  portions  of  its  fibres 
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successively  leave  the  trunk  and  form  branches  ;  and  that,  irhen 
different  nerves  or  their  branches  intercommunicate,  fibres  pass 
from  one  nerve  to  become  associated  with  those  of  the  other  in 
their  further  progress ;  but  in  neither  case  (unless  at  their  peri- 
pheral terminations)  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  division  or 
splitting  of  an  elementary  nerve  fibre  into  two,  or  an  actual 
junction  or  coalescence  of  two  such  fibres  together. 

A  communication  between  two  nerves  is  sometimes  effected 
by  one  or  two  connecting  branches.  In  such  comparatively 
simple  modes  of  connexion,  which  are  not  unusual,  both  nerves 
commonly  give  and  receive  fibres ;  so  that,  after  the  junction, 
each  contains  a  mixture  of  fibres  derived  from  two  originally  dis- 
tinct sources.  More  rarely  the  fibres  pass  only  firom  one  of  the 
nerves  to  the  other,  and  the  contribution  is  not  reciprocal.  In 
the  former  case  the  communicating  branch  or  branches  will  of 
course  contain  fibres  of  both  nerves,  in  the  latter  of  one 
only. 

In  other  cases  the  branches  of  a  nerve,  or  branches  derived 
from  two  or  from  several  different  nerves,  are  connected  in  a 
more  complicated  manner,  and  form  what  is  termed  a  plexus. 
In  plexuses,  of  which  the  one  named  brachial "  or  "  axillary,*" 
formed  by  the  great  nerves  of  the  arm,  and  the    lumbar^  and 

sacral,"  formed  by  those  of  the  lower  limb  and  pelvis,  are 
appropriate  examples,  the  nerves  or  their  branches  join  and 
divide  again  and  again,  interchanging  and  intermixing  their 
fibres  so  thoroughly,  that,  by  the  time  a  branch  leaves  the  plexus, 
it  may  contain  fibres  from  all  the  nerves  entering  the  plexus. 
Still,  as  in  the  more  simple  communications  already  spoken  of, 
the  fibres  remain  individually  distinct  throughout. 


Nenri 
nervorum. 


Some  farther  circumstaDces  remain  to  be  noticed  as  to  the  course  of  the 
fibres  in  nerves  and  nervous  plexuses. 

Gerberf  has  described  and  figured  nerve  fibres,  which,  after  running  a 
certain  way  in  a  nerve,  apparently  join  in  form  of  loops  with  neighbouring 
fibres  of  the  same  funiculus,  and  proceed  no  further.  Such  loops  might  of 
course  be  represented  as  formed  by  fibres  which  bend  back  and  return  to 
the  nervous  centre ;  and  so  Gerber  considers  them.  He  likens  them  to  the 
loops  said  to  be  formed  by  the  fibres  at  the  extremities  or  peripheral  termi- 
nations of  nerves  in  various  sentient  parts,  and  regards  them  accordingly  as 


t  Handbuch  der  allgemeinen  Anatomic,  (1840,)  §  267. 
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the  temmabens  of  sentient  fibres  appropriated  to  the  nerve  itself — as  the 
mervi  nervoruMy  in  short,  on  which  depends  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  to  im- 
pressionSy  painful  or  otherwise^  applied  to  it  elsewhere  than  at  its  extremities. 
The  whole  matter  is,  however,  involved  in  doubt ;  for,  admitting  the  existence 
of  the  loops  referred  to,  which  yet  requires  confirmation,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  Acy  may  be  produced  by  fibres  which  run  back  only  a  certain  way,  and 
then,  entering  another  funiculus,  proceed  onwards  to  the  termination  of  the 
Dcrre.  Again,  it  has  been  supposed,  that,  in  some  instances  of  nervous  con-  Fasdculi 
junctions,  certain  collections  of  fibres,  after  passing  from  one  nerve  to  ^thout 
another,  take  a  retrograde  course  in  that  second  nerve,  and,  in  place  of  ^^nST 
being  distributed  peripherally  with  its  branches,  turn  back  to  its  root  and  tion. 
rejoin  the  cerebro-spinal  centre.  An  apparent  example  of  such  nervous 
arches  without  peripheral  distribution  is  afforded  by  the  optic  nerves,  in 
which  various  anatomists  admit  the  existence  of  arched  fibres,  that  seem  to 
pass  across  the  commissure  between  these  nerves  from  one  optic  Uact  to  the 
other,  and  to  return  again  to  the  brain.  These,  however,  are  perhaps  to  be 
compared  with  the  commissural  fibres  of  the  brain  itself,  of  which  there  is  a 
great  system  connecting  the  symmetrical  halves  of  that  organ.  But  in- 
stances of  a  similar  kind  occurring  in  other  nerves  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Volkmann  ;f  as  in  the  connexion  between  the  second  and  third  cervical 
serves  of  the  cat,  also  in  that  of  the  fourth  cranial  nerve  with  the  first  branch 
of  the  fiAh  in  other  quadrupeds,  and  in  the  communications  of  the  cervical 
nerves  with  the  spinal  accessory  and  the  descendens  noni.  But  certain  fibres 
of  the  optic  nerves  take  a  course  deviating  still  more  from  that  followed  gene- 
rafly,  for  they  appear  to  be  continued  across  the  commissure  firom  the  eyeball 
and  optic  nerve  of  one  side  to  the  opposite  nerve  and  eye,  without  being  con- 
nected with  the  brain  at  all,  and  thus  forming  arches  with  peripheral  termina- 
tions, bat  no  central  connexion.  In  looking,  however,  for  an  explanation  of 
this  arrangement,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  retina  contains  nerve- 
ceDa  or  vesicles,  like  those  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  perhaps  the  fibres 
referred  to  may  be  intended  merely  to  bring  the  vesicular  matter  of  the  two 
sides  into^relation  independently  of  the  brain. 

Origins  or  Roots  of  the  Nerves, — The  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  Origins  or 
as  already  said,  are  connected  by  one  extremity  to  the  brain  or  J^et. 
to  the  spinal  cord,  and  this  central  extremity  of  a  nerve  is,  in 
the  language  of  anatomy,  named  its  origin  or  root.  In  some 
cases  the  root  is  single,  that  is,  the  funiculi  or  fibres  by  which 
the  nerye  arises  are  all  attached  at  one  spot  or  along  one  line  or 
tiact ;  in  other  nerves,  on  the  contrary,  they  form  two  or  more 
separate  collections,  which  arise  apart  from  each  other  and  are 
connected  with  different  parts  of  the  nervous  centre,  and  such 


t  Muller,  Archiv.  (1840)  p.  610. 
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nerves  are  accordingly  said  to  have  two  or  more  origins  or  roots. 
In  the  latter  case,  moreover,  the  different  roots  of  a  nerve  may 
differ  not  only  in  their  anatomical  characters  and  connexions,  but 
also  in  function,  as  is  well  exemplified  in  the  spinal  nerves, 
each  of  which  arises  by  two  roots,  an  antericTf  and  a  posterior — 
the  former  containing  the  motory  fibres  of  the  nerve,  the  latter 
the  sensory. 

Distinction  fibres  of  a  ncrvc,  or  at  least  a  considerable  share  of  them, 

of  ap^nt  may  be  traced  to  some  depth  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
origins.  cord,  and  hence  the  term  apparent  or  superficial  origin"***  has 
been  employed  to  denote  the  place  where  the  root  of  a  nerve  is 
attached  to  the  surface,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  real 
or  deep  origin^  which  is  beneath  the  surface  and  concealed  from 
view. 

To  trace  the  different  nerves  back  to  their  real  origin,  and 
deep  origin,  to  determine  the  points  where,  and  the  modes  in  which  their 
fibres  are  connected  with  the  nervous  centre,  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  and  uncertainty ;  and,  accordingly,  the  statements  of 
anatomists  respecting  the  origin  of  particular  nerves  are  in  many 
cases  conflicting  and  unsatisfactory.  Confining  ourselves  here 
to  what  applies  to  the  nerves  generally,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
their  roots,  or  part  of  their  roots,  can  usually  be  followed  for 
some  way  beneath  the  surface,  in  form  of  white  tracts  or  bands 
distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  substance ;  and  very  ge- 
nerally these  tracts  of  origin  may  be  traced  towards  deposits  of 
grey  nervous  matter  situated  in  the  neighbourhood,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  central  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  grey 
nuclei  of  the  pneumogastric  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves,  the 
corpora  geniculata,  and  other  larger  grey  masses  connected  with 
the  origin  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  would  further  seem  probable 
that  certain  fibres  of  the  nerve  roots  take  their  origin  in  these 
local  deposits  of  grey  matter,  whilst  othera  become  continuous 
with  the  white  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  or  encephalon,  which  are 
themselves  connected  with  the  laiger  and  more  general  collec- 
tions of  grey  matter  situated  in  the  interior  or  on  the  surface  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  As  has  been  already  more  fully  stated, 
(p.  cxcviii.,)  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  nerve  fibres  supposed  to  arise  in  the  grey  matter  are 
connected  with  its  elements ;  some  anatomists  describing  them 
as  forming  loops  or  arches  in  the  grey  matter,  passing  into  it,  as 
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it  were,  and  returning,  whilst  others  maintain  that  the  fibres 
aie  prolonged  from  the  caudate  nerve- cells. 

The  fibres  of  origin  of  a  nerve,  whether  deeply  implanted  or  Arrange- 
not,  on  quitting  the  surface  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  to  form  ^J^p. 
the  apparent  origin  or  free  part  of  the  root,  are  in  most  cases  parent 
collected  into  funiculi,  which  are  each  invested  with  a  sheath  of 
neurilema.  This  investment  is  generally  regarded  as  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  pia  mater,  and  in  fact  its  continuity  with  that 
membrane  may  be  seen  very  plainly  at  the  roots  of  several  of 
the  nerves,  especially  those  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  nerves 
within  the  vertebral  canal,  for  in  that  situation  the  neurilema, 
like  the  pia  mater  itself,  is  much  stronger  than  in  the  cranium. 
The  funiculi,  approaching  each  other  if  originally  scattered,  ad-  ^ 
vance  towards  the  foramen  of  the  skull  or  spine  which  gives  spine, 
issue  to  the  nerve,  and  pass  through  the  dura  mater,  either  in 
one  bundle  and  by  a  single  aperture,  or  in  two  or  more  fasciculi, 
for  which  there  are  two  or  more  openings  in  the  membrane. 
The  nerve  roots  in  their  course  run  beneath  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, and  do  not  perforate  it  on  issuing  from  the  cranio- 
vertebral  cavity ;  for  the  loose  or  visceral  layer  of  the  arachnoid 
is  prolonged  on  the  nerve  and  loosely  surrounds  it  as  far  as  the 
aperture  of  ^less  in  the  dura  mater,  where,  quitting  the  nerve, 
it  is  reflected  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter  membrane, 
and  becomes  continuous  with  the  parietal  or  adherent  layer  of 
the  arachnoid.  The  nerve,  on  escaping  from  the  skull  or  spine, 
acquires  its  external,  stout,  fibro-cellular  sheath,  whic^  connects 
all  its  funiculi  into  a  firm  cord,  and  then,  too,  the  nerve  appears 
much  thicker  than  before  its  exit.  The  dura  mater  accom- 
panies the  nerves  through  the  bony  foramina,  and  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  their  external  sheath  and  (at  the  cranial  foramina) 
with  the  pericranium  ;  but  the  sheath  does  not  long  retain  the 
densely  fibrous  character  of  the  membrane  with  which  it  is  thus 
connected  at  its  commencement. 

The  amingement  of  the  membranes  on  the  roots  of  certain  of  the  cranial  Pecnliari- 
nerrcs  requires  to  be  specially  noticed. 

The  nmneroiis  fasciculi  of  the  olfactory  nerve  pass  through  their  foramina  part  of  cer- 
alniost  immediately  after  springing  from  the  olfactory  bulb,  and  then  also  tain  ncrres. 
receive  their  neurilema.    The  bulb  itself,  and  intra-cranial  part  of  the  nerve, 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  being  really  a  prolongation  or  lobe  of  the  brain, 
are  invested  externally  by  the  pia  mater,  but  arc  not  fasciculated.  The 
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arachnoid  membrane  passes  over  the  farrow  of  the  brain  in  which  this  part 
of  the  ncrre  lies,  without  affording  it  a  special  investment. 

The  optic  nerre  becomes  subdivided  internally  into  longitudinal  fasciculi 
by  neurilema  a  little  way  in  front  of  the  commissure :  on  passing  through 
the  optic  foramen  it  receives  a  sheath  of  dura  mater,  which  accompanies  it  as 
for  as  the  eyeball.  The  acoustic  nerve  becomes  fasciculated,  receives  its 
neurilema,  and  acquires  a  firm  structure  on  entering  the  meatus  auditorios 
intemus  in  the  temporal  bone,  towards  the  bottom  of  which  it  presents  one 
or  more  small  ganglionic  swellings  containing  the  characteristic  cells.  Up  to 
this  point  it  is  destitute  of  neurilema,  and  of  soft  consistence,  whence  the 
name  "  portio  mollis^  applied  to  it. 

The  larger  root  of  the  fifth  pair  acquires  its  neurilema  and  its  fasciculated 
character  sooner  at  its  circumference  than  in  the  centre,  so  that,  in  the  round' 
bunch  of  cords  of  which  it  consists,  those  placed  more  outwardly  are  longer 
than  those  within,  and,  when  all  are  pulled  away,  the  non-fascicukr  part  of 
the  nerve  remains  in  form  of  a  small  conical  eminence  of  comparatively  soh 
nervous  substance. 

Most  of  the  nerves  have  ganglia  connected  with  their  roots. 
Thus,  the  spinal  nerves  have  each  a  ganglion  on  the  posterior  of 
the  two  roots  by  which  they  arise ;  and  in  like  manner  several  of 
the  cranial,  viz.  the  fifth,  seventh,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  pnen- 
mogastric,  are  fninished  at  their  roots,  or  at  least  within  a  short 
distance  of  their  origin,  with  ganglia  which  involve  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  their  fibres,  as  described  elsewhere  in  the  special 
anatomy  of  those  nerves. 
Termina-  Termination  or  peripheral  extremity  of  nerves, — The  re- 
nerves:  ^^^^  modem  microscopic  discovery  seemed  for  a  time  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  fibres  of  nerves  do  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, end  in  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  distributed,  but  merely 
dip  into  those  tissues,  as  it  were,  and,  after  forming  slings  or 
loops  of  greater  or  less  width,  return  sooner  or  later  to  the 
nervous  trunks.  The  further  progress  of  inquiry  has,  however, 
failed  to  establish  the  generality  of  this  conclusion,  and  has 
even  gone  &r  to  disprove  the  existence  of  the  alleged  mode  of 
termination  in  various  cases  in  which  it  had  previously  been  held 
to  take  place ;  and  indeed  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  nervous  fibres  at  their  peripheral  extremities  is  stUl 
but  imperfectly  understood,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
summary  of  what  is  at  present  known  on  the  subject. 

in  moaclet ;      In  no  case  was  the  termination  of  nerves  by  loops  more  generally  acknow- 
ledged  than  in  voluntary  muscle,  and  accordingly  it  is  so  described  in  the 
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•eooant  already  given  of  the  nerves  of  that  tissue  in  the  present  work  (page 

elxxi ) ;  but  certain  observations  very  recently  made  known  by  Wagner  * 

are  calculated  to  throw  considerable  doubt  on  the  opinion  hitherto  received, 

especially  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  results  of  collateral  inquiries 

to  be  presently  referred  to,  which  have  been  made  by  several  observers, 

respecting  the  nerves  of  various  other  textures.    Wagiicr  states,  that,  in  the 

musdes  of  the  frog,  the  tubular  nerve  fibres  may  be  observed  to  be  at  last 

divided  into  fine  branches,  which  appear  (although  he  is  not  quite  certain 

on  this  point)  to  perforate  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  to 

divide  into  still  finer  filaments,  not  more  than  i^th  or  j^th  of  an  inch  in 

size,  that  run  between  the  muscular  fibrillse  where  they  elude  further  scrutiny. 

The  looped  mode  of  termination  was  described  by  Valentin  as  occurring  in  in  iris  and 

the  nerves  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  ligament.  men? 

The  mode  of  ultimate  distribution  of  the  nerves  in  the  skin  and  in  ana-  ^  ^jj^'^j^j^  . 
logoiia  parts  of  mucous  membrane  endowed  with  a  considerable  degree  of  ' 
tactile  sensibility,  is  still  a  subject  of  much  uncertainty. 

In  the  skin  of  the  frog  the  nerves  break  up  into  branches  which  become  in  the  akin 
smaller  by  repeated  division,  and  are  at  length  reduced  to  fine  bundles  of  ®^  » 
only  two  or  three  fibres  each.  The  branches  frequently  join  and  separate, 
and  the  laiger  ones  are  observed  very  generally  to  run  alongside  the  blood- 
veaseb  :  the  finest  ramifications  form  at  last  a  close  network,  in  which  they 
mutually  give  and  receive  fibres.  As  regards  the  further  disposition  of  the  ulti- 
mate fibres,  Valentin,  E.Burdach,  and  others,  state  that  they  merely  pass  from 
one  nervous  branch  or  bundle  to  another,  rarely  running  singly,  and  that  they 
do  not  end  in  the  tissue,  but,  after  coursing  a  longer  or  a  shorter  way  through 
the  plexus,  of  which  they,  in  fact,  form  the  finest  divisions,  return  sooner  or 
later  to  the  laiger  branches.  But,  although  the  arrangement  appears  to  the 
eye  such  as  described,  further  inquiries  have  shewn  that  there  is  something 
beyond.  Thus,  fibres  have  been  seen  (by  Todd  and  Bowman)  passing  from 
the  plexus  through  the  supeijacent  layers  of  membrane  towards  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  not  visibly  ending  in  loops,  but  becoming  at  last  lost  to 
view.  In  the  eyelid  of  the  frog,  ako,  in  which  the  plexiform  arrangement  of 
the  fine  nervous  branches  is  readily  seen,  Henle  observed  nerve  fibres 
which  ran  singly  a  long  way,  and  then  disappeared,  there  being  no  evidence 
that  they  were  continuous  with  others  in  form  of  loops ;  some  seemed  to  end 
abruptly,  and  this  appeapmce,  which  Henl^  was  disposed  to  consider  falla- 
ciofis,  has  since  been  described  again  by  Hannover,  who  moreover  saw  other 
primitiTC  fibres  dividing  into  finer  filaments,  which  were  arranged  into  a 
plexua,  and  ultimately  eluded  the  sight. 

To  these  examples  must  be  added  the  very  remarkable  observations  of  of  the  tad- 
Schwann  on  the  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  the  web  or  fin  of  the  tadpole's  P®^®' 
taiL    In  that  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  mesentery  of  amphibia,  it  appeared 
to  Schwann,  that  the  ordinary  primitive  nerve  fibres,  after  separating  from  the 
fiMciculi,  divided  into  other  fibres  of  much  smaUer  size,  and  that  the  finer 


*  Loc.  cit. 
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fibres  resulting  from  this  division,  which  were  destitute  of  white  substance 
and  wanted  the  dark  outline,  here  and  there  presented  little  enlargements  or 
nodules,  from  whence,  again,  delicate  fibres  spread  out  in  various  directions, 
and  connected  themselves  in  form  of  a  network.'*^  Subsequent  obsetrations 
made  by  myself,  on  the  nerves  of  the  tail  of  the  tadpole,  are  confirmatory 
of  those  of  Schwann.  The  fine  fibres^  which  are  derived  from  the  divi- 
sion of  the  ordinary  ones,  want  the  bold,  dark  outline  which  usually  marks 
the  tubular  fibres ;  they  also  present  here  and  there  along  their  course 
elongated  corpuscles  like  cell-nuclei,  and,  from  their  similarity  in  aspect  to 
the  gelatinous  fibres,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  are  really  prolonged  from 
gelatinous  fibres  mixed  up  with  the  tubular  kind  in  the  nervous  branches ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  their  source,  for  fine  tubular  fibres 
may  be  traced,  which  change  in  character  as  they  proceed,  lose  their  dark  out- 
line, and  pass  continuously  into  these  pale  nucleiferous  fibres ;  moreover, 
many  of  the  decidedly  tubular  fibres  in  this  situation  are  marked  with  nu- 
cleus-like corpuscles.f  The  tubular  fibres  might  thus  be  represented  as 
laying  aside  their  white  substance  and  dark  outline  before  dividing  or  termi- 
nating, like  those  ending  in  the  Pacinian  bodies,  to  be  presently  described ;  but 
in  the  present  case  (of  the  growing  tail  of  the  tadpole)  the  pale  fibres  are  in 
reality  to  be  considered  as  an  earlier  condition  of  tubular  fibres  in  pro- 
gress of  development.  Schwann,  who  adopts  this  view,  states  that  the  pale 
fibres  are  the  forerunners  of  tubular  fibres,  and  he  conceives  that  they  are 
converted  into  the  latter  by  acquiring  the  white  substance  (medullary  sheath,) 
and  with  this  the  dark  outline.  Still,  whether  perfect  or  not,  these  fine 
fibres  must  be  capable  of  receiving  and  conducting  sensorial  impressions 
applied  to  the  decidedly  sentient  membrane  in  which  they  are  distributed. 

in  skin  of  The  density  and  opacity  of  the  cutaneous  tissue  in  man  and  quadrupeds 
investigation  of  the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  cutaneous  nerves 

q  P«a8»  extremely  difficult.  Nevertheless,  Gerber,  by  boiling  portions  of  skin,  and 
then  steeping  them  in  oil  of  turpentine,  succeeded  in  making  the  tissue  so 
transparent,  that  in  thin  sections  of  it  he  was  able,  as  he  believes,  to  see  the 
terminations  of  the  nerves.  He  describes  the  nerves  as  ending  in  the  less 
sensible  parts  of  the  skin  by  a  plexus,  the  ultimate  branches  of  which  con- 
sist of  two  or  more  fibres;  but,  in  the  more  sensitive  parts,  also  by  loops  of 
single  fibres,  often  much  waved  or  convoluted,  which  rise  from  the  plexus 
and  enter  the  papillss.  Krause  also  states,  that,  by  treating  the  human  skin 
with  nitric  acid,  he  was  able  to  perceive  that  the  simple  fibres  into  which  the 
nervous  branches  approaching  the  surface  had  divided^  passed  into  the  papil- 

*  These  little  radiating  knots,  which  are  supposed  by  Schwann  to  be  the 
remnants  of  cells  from  which  the  fibres  are  aeveloped,  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  ramified  colourless  cells  (resemblmg  in  figure  brandied 
pigment  cells)  which  abound  in  the  tissue  in  which  the  nerves  are  distributed. 
1  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  any  connexion  between  the  nerve  fibres 
and  these  last-mentioned  cells. 

t  In  one  instance  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  tubular  fibre  divided  into  two 
branches. 
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IflBy  formii^  one  or  sometimes  two  or  three  loops  or  doublings  in  each ;  and 
that  often  the  same  fibre  would  ascend  into  and  come  out  of  several  papillaa 
in  sueoesBion.  On  the  other  hand,  Todd  and  Bowman,  although  they  saw 
bandies  of  loop-Uke  fibres  in  the  papillro  of  the  tongue,  which  in  many  re- 
spects resemble  the  cutaneous  papillie,  neFcrtheless  failed  to  detect  any  such 
loops  in  the  papillse  of  the  skin ;  they  were  able  to  trace  solitary  nerve 
tabdes  ascending  a  certain  way  into  the  papillsB,  and  then  becoming  lost 
to  s^t,  either  by  simply  ending,  or  else  by  losing  their  white  substance,  by 
vbich  only  they  are  distinguishable  from  the  fibres  of  other  tissues  in  this 
sitostion.  Further  evidence  seems  therefore  desirable,  in  order  to  determine 
the  point  with  certainty. 

In  dissecting  the  nerves  of  the  hand  and  foot,  certain  small  oval  bodies,  Paciuian 
like  little  seeds,  are  found  attached  to  their  branches  as  they  pass  through 
the  subcutaneous  fat  on  their  way  to  the  skin ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  each  of  these  bodies  receives  a  nervous  fibre  which  terminates  within  it. 
The  objects  referred  to  were  more  than  a  century  ago  described  and  figured 
by  Vater,*  as  attached  to  the  digital  nerves,  but  he  did  not  examine  into 
their  structure,  and  his  observation  seems  not  to  have  attracted  much  notice.- 
Within  the  last  few  years  their  existence  has  been  again  pointed  out  by  Cm- 
vdlhier  and  other  French  anatomists,  as  well  as  by  Professor  Pacini  of  Pisa, 
who  appears  to  be  the  first  writer  that  has  given  an 
account  of  the  internal  structure  of  these  curious 
bodies  and  clearly  demonstrated  their  essential  con- 
nexion witli  the  nervous  fibres.  The  researches  of 
Pacini  have  been  followed  up  by  Henl^  and  KoUi- 
ker,f  who  named  the  corpuscles  after  the  Italian  sa- 
vant ;  and  to  their  memoir,  as  well  as  to  the  article 
Pacinian  Bodies,"  by  Mr.  Bowman,  in  the  ^  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Anatomy,"  the  reader  is  referred  for  de- 
tails that  cannot  be  conveniently  introduced  here. 

The  little  bodies  in  question  (fig.  64')  are,  as  al- 
ready said,  attached  in  great  numbers  to  the  branches 
of  the  nerves  of  the  hand  and  foot,  and  here  and  there 
one  or  two  are  found  on  other  cutaneous  nerves. 
They  have  been  discovered  also  within  the  abdomen 
on  the  nerves  of  the  solar  plexus,  and  they  are  no- 
where more  distinctly  seen  or  more  conveniently  ob- 
tained for  examination,  than  in  the  mesentery  and 
omentum  of  the  cat,  between  the  layers  of  which 
they  exist  abundantly.    Tliey  are  found  in  the  foetus,  and  in  individuals  of 


where 
found ; 


*  Abr.  Vater,  Diss,  de  Consensu  Partium  Corp. hum.;  Vitemb.  1741, 
(recus.  in  Halleri  Disp.  Anat.  Select,  torn  ii.)  Ejusd.  Museum  Anatomi- 
cum ;  Helmst,  1750. 

t  Ucbcr  die  Pacinischen  Kiirperchen:  Zurich,  1844. 

t  A  nerve  of  the  middle  finger,  with  Pacinian  bodies  attached.  Natural 
size.  After  Henl^  and  Kiilliker. 
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shape  and  all  ages.  The  figure  of  these  corpuscles  is  oval,  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
size  ;  grain  of  wheat, — regularly  oval  in  the  cat,  hut  mostly  curved  or  reniform  in 

man,  and  sometimes  a  good  deal  distorted.  Their  mean  size  in  the  adult  is 
from  T^th  to  T\ith  of  an  inch  long,  and  from  ^th  to  j,th  of  an  inch  hroad. 
They  have  a  whitish,  opaline  aspect:  in  the  cat's  mesentery  they  are  usually 
more  transparent,  and  then  a  white  line  may  he  distinguished  in  the  centre, 
pedicle ;  slender  stalk  or  peduncle  attaches  the  corpuscle  to  the  hranch  of  nerve 

with  which  it  is  connected.    The  peduncle  consists  of  a  single  tuhular  nerve 
fihre  ensheathed  in  filamentous  cellular  tissue,  with  one  or  more  fine  blood- 
vessels ;  and  it  joins  the  corpuscle  at  or  near  one  end,  and  conducts  the  nerve 
Internal      fibre  into  it.  The  little  body  itself,  examined  under  the  microscope^  is  found 
structure.        y^^^^  ^  beautiful  lamellar  structure  (fig.  65,  a').    It  consists,  in  fact,  of 

Fig.  66'.* 


*  A.  Magnified  view  of  a  Pacinian  body  from  the  mesentery  of  a  cat,  shew- 
ing the  lamellar  structure,  the  capsules  with  their  nuclei,  the  inner  and 
closer  series  of  capsules  appearing  darker  in  the  figure,  the  nerve  fibre  pas- 
sing along  the  peduncle,  and  penetrating  the  capsules  to  reach  the  central 
cavity,  where  it  loses  its  strong,  dark  outhne,  and  terminates  by  an  irre^ar 
knob  at  the  distal  and  here  dilated  end  of  the  cavitv.  uiellular  tissue 
(neurilema)  and  blood-vessels  are  represented  in  the  peduncle,  and  tortuous 
capillaries  are  seen  running  up  among  the  capsules,  b  and  c  represent  the 
termination  of  the  nerve  witn  the  distal  ena  of  the  central  cavity  and  ad- 
joining capsules,  to  illustrate  varieties  of  arrangement.  In  a  the  fibre,  as 
well  as  the  cavity  and  capsules,  is  bifurcated. 
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DumeroQS  ccmcentric  membranous  capsules  incasing  each  other  like  the  coats 
of  an  oDion,  widi  a  small  quantity  of  transparent  and  probably  albuminous 
fluid  lodged  between  them,  the  innermost  containing  a  cylindrical  cavity  filled 
with  the  same  kind  of  fluid,  into  which  the  nerve  fibre  passes.  The  number 
of  capsules  is  various  ;  from  forty  to  sixty  may  be  counted  in  large  corpus- 
des.  The  series  Immediately  following  the  central  or  median  cavity,  and 
eoiD]vehending  about  half  of  the  entire  number,  are  closer  together  than  the 
more  exterior  ones,  seeming  to  form  a  system  by  themselves,  which  gives  rise 
to  a  white  streak  often  distinguishable  by  the  eye  along  the  middle  of  the 
coqvQscles.  Outside  of  all,  the  corpuscle  has  a  coating  of  ordinary  cellular 
tiisiie.  The  capsules,  at  least  the  more  superficial  ones,  consist  each  of  an 
intenial  layer  of  longitudinal  and  an  external  of  circular  fibres,  which  re- 
semble the  white  fibres  of  areolar  and  fibrous  tissue,  with  cell-nuclei 
tttacbed  here  and  there  on  the  inner  layer,  and  a  few  branched  fibres  of  the 
yellow  or  elastic  kind  running  on  the  outer.  The  nerve  fibre,  conducted 
ftkng  the  centre  of  the  stalk,  enters  the  corpuscle,  and  passes  straight  into 
die  central  cavity,  at  the  further  end  of  which  it  terminates. 

The  fibrous  neurilema  surrotmding  the  nerve  fibre  in  the  peduncle  accom- 
ptnies  it  also  in  its  passage  through  the  series  of  capsules,  gradually  de- 
eretsing  in  thickness  as  it  proceeds,  and  ceasing  altogether  when  the  nerve 
bas  reached  the  central  cavity.  According  to  Pacini,  with  whom  Reichert 
igrecs  in  this  particular,  the  neurilema  forms  a  series  of  concentric  cylin- 
drical layers,  which  successively  become  continuous  with,  or  rather  expand 
into  the  capsules,  the  innermost,  of  course,  advancing  farthest.  Others 
rappose  that  the  capsules  are  all  successively  perforated  by  a  conical  channel, 
which  gives  passage  to  the  nerve  with  its  neurilema,  but  at  the  same  time 
has  its  own  proper  wall,  round  which,  on  the  outside,  the  capsules  are 
ittached.  Whichever  view  may  be  correct,  the  capsules  are,  as  it  were, 
Btning  together  where  the  nerve  passes  through  them,  and  each  intercapsular 
Bpace,  ytiih  its  contained  fluid,  is  shut  off  from  the  neighbouring  ones.  The 
nerve  fibre,  the  disposition  of  which  must  now  be  noticed,  is  single  as  it  runs  Termina- 
•long  the  peduncle,  unless  when  the  latter  supports  two  corpuscles ;  it  re-  tion  of  nerve 
tains  its  dark  double  contour  until  it  reaches  the  central  cavity,  where, 
diminished  in  size,  and  freed  from  its  neurilema,  it  becomes  somewhat 
flattened,  and  presents  the  appearance  either  of  a  pale,  finely  granular,  and 
▼ery  &int]y  outlined  band  or  stripe,  little  narrower  than  the  previous  part  of 
the  fibre,  or  of  a  darker  and  more  sharply  defined  narrow  line ;  differing  thus 
in  appearance  according  as  its  flat  side  or  its  edge  is  turned  towards  the  eye. 
The  pale  aspect  which  the  fibre  presents  in  the  centre  of  the  corpuscle  has  with 
me  probability  been  ascribed  to  its  losing  the  white  substance  or  medul- 
lary sheath  on  entering  the  cavity;  Henle  and  KoUiker,  however,  think  that 
it  is  more  likely  the  result  merely  of  a  diminution  in  size  together  with  a 
certab  degree  of  flattening.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  fibre  regains  its 
original  magnitude  and  double  contour  for  a  short  space,  and  changes  again 
Wore  it  terminates;  this  is  especially  liable  to  occur  while  it  passes  through 
a  sharp  flexure  in  a  crooked  central  cavity.  The  fibre  ends  by  a  sort  of  knob 
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at  the  further  extremity  of  the  median  cavity,  which  is  often  itself  somewhat 
dilated.  In  many  cases,  the  fihrcjhefore  terminating,  divides  into  two  branches, 
as  represented  in  figure  b  :  a  division  into  three  has  been  observed,  but  this 
Varieties.  is  very  rare.  In  case  of  division  of  the  fibre,  the  cavity  is  generally,  but 
not  invariably,  divided  in  a  corresponding  measure,  and  the  inner  set  of 
capsules  present  a  figure  in  keeping  with  it.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  nerve  fibre  in  its  course  along  the  cavity  runs  almost  exactly  in  the  axis, 
and  it  maintains  this  position  even  when  passing  through  the  abrupt  flexures 
of  an  irregularly  shaped  cavity.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  fibre  passes 
quite  through  one  corpuscle  and  terminates  in  a  second,  resuming  its  original 
size  and  dark  outline  while  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Pappenheim 
states  that  he  has  seen  a  nerve  fibre  going  through  two  Pacinian  bodies  with- 
out terminating  in  either,  but  returning  again  to  the  parent  nerve  in  form  of 
a  loop.  Other  varieties  occur,  for  an  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred 
Blood-ves-  to  the  several  authorities  already  mentioned.  A  little  artery  enters  the 
Pacinian  bodies  along  with  the  nerve,  and  soon  divides  into  capillary 
branches,  which  pierce  the  parietes  of  the  passage  and  run  up  between  the 
capsules.  Mr.  Bowman  finds  that  they  then  form  loops,  and  return  by  a 
similar  route  into  a  vein  corresponding  to  the  artery:  he  states  also  that  a 
single  capillary  usually  accompanies  the  nerve  as  fiir  as  the  central  capsule, 
and  passes  some  way  on  its  wall,  sometimes  in  a  spiral  direction. 
Supposed  Nothing  positive  is  known  concerning  the  purpose  in  the  animal  ecMMmiy 
function.  which  these  curious  appendages  of  the  nerves  are  destined  to  fulfil.  After 
passing  in  review  various  conjectures  which  naturally  suggest  themselves, 
Pacini,  and,  after  him,  Henl^  and  KoUiker,  looking  to  a  certain  correspond- 
ence in  structure  between  these  little  bodies  and  the  electric  ofgans  of  the 
torpedo  and  other  similarly  endowed  fishes,  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
most  promising  hypothesis  that  can  in  the  meantime  be  adopted  is  that  they 
are  analogous  in  function  with  these  electric  organs.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  any  experiments  that  have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  have 
as  yet  altogether  failed  to  elicit  proof  tliat  the  Pacinian  bodies  devdope  elec- 
tricity. Cruveilhier  and  others  suppose  that  they  are  morbid  or  accidental 
productions,  probably  resulting  from  pressure  applied  to  the  nerves ;  but 
their  constant  presence  (at  least  in  certain  regions  in  the  body)  in  perfectly 
healthy  individuals,  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  even  in  the  foetus,  and,  above 
all,  their  regular  and  elaborate  internal  structure,  forbid  us  to  regard  them  as 
the  result  of  accident  or  disease. 
Termina-  The  fine  branches  of  nerves  whicii  enter  the  cavities  of  the  teeth  form 
tion  of  plexuses  in  the  vascular  pulp,  and  Valentin  describes  the  fibres  as  at  last 
^r^£ .  ending  by  loops ;  according  to  Purkinje  they  end  in  form  of  pencils  at  the 
summit  of  the  pulp. 

in  the  It  has  already  been  incidentally  mentioned,  that  looped  nerve  fibres  have 

tongue  and  been  seen  in  the  papille  of  the  tongue.  On  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  the  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerves  have  a  plexiform  arrangement,  but 
the  manner  in  which  their  fibres  terminate  has  not  been  satisftictorily 
determined. 
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The  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  on  entering  the  eyeball,  spre&d  out  in  the  Tennina- 
retina.  They  become  attenuated,  and,  according  to  Todd  and  Bowman,  lose  ^  ^  ®P*'* 
their  white  substance  and  double  contour,  and  collectively  assume  a  grey 
aspect.  The  most  recent  inquirers,  such  as  Hannover,  describe  them  as 
neither  dividing,  nor  joining,  nor  forming  loops ;  these  fibres  eventually 
become  lost  to  riew,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  how  they  end. 
The  fine  lamina  of  the  retina  formed  by  the  fibres  is  covered  both  externally 
and  internally  with  a  layer  of  cells,  which  are  most  probably  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  cells  or  ganglion  globules  found  in  the  nervous  centres.  For 
farther  details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  special  description  of  the  eye. 

The  terminal  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve  seem  to  be  differently  arranged  Tennina- 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  complex  apparatus  in  which  it  is  distributed.  ^i<>° 
On  the  membranous  ampullae  of  the  semicircular  canals  they  form  loops ; 
bat  free  ends  may  also  be  seen  among  the  loops,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  more  than  one  observer.  In  the  vestibular  sac  and  common  sinus,  part  of 
the  fibres  proceed  to  the  pulverulent  calcareous  matter  contained  in  those 
sacculi,  and  terminate  amongst  it  in  a  mode  not  yet  precisely  ascertained ; 
other  fibres  spread  out  on  the  wall  of  the  sacs,  apparently  losing  their  white 
substance,  and  becoming  connected  with  a  layer  of  dark  nucleated  cells. 
Various  observers  profess  to  have  seen  looped  nerve  fibres  on  the  lamina 
spiralis  of  the  cochlea.  Some  have  observed  free  ends  as  well  as  loops ; 
othezs,  again,  could  not  discover  terminal  loops.  Todd  and  Bowman  de- 
scribe the  fibres  as  being  collected  into  small,  tapering,  terminal  fasciculi,  in 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  disposition  of  the  individual 
tubules.  The  fibres  are  here  mixed  with  nuclei,  but  retain  their  white 
substance. 

As  connected  with  the  present  subject,  I  cannot  avoid  adverting  to  the  Termina- 
remarkable  &ct  discovered  by  Savi,  respecting  the  terminal  fibres  of  the  tion  of 
nerves  distributed  on  the  horizontal  membranous  partitions  or  diaphragms  in  "J^^g"* 
the  electric  apparatus  of  the  torpedo,  namely,  that  these  fibres  or  elementary  organs, 
tubules  actually  bifurcate  or  divide  dlchotomously  into  branches  possessing 
the  same  tubular  character  which  inosculate  together  so  as  to  form  a  net- 
work.   Wagner,  who  has  since  examined  this  structure,  recognizes  the 
division  of  the  tubular  fibres,  but  denies  the  net-like  conjunctions  ;  he  states 
that  the  nervous  tubules  divide  at  first  not  dichotomously,  but  into  several 
branches  which  divaricate  from  the  same  point,  and  then,  after  repeatedly 
bifurcating,  become  greatly  reduced  in  size,  lose  their  dark  outline  and 
double  contour,  and  at  length  can  be  no  longer  distinguished  from  the  tissue 
in  which  they  lie.   Robin^  states  that  he  has  observed  the  division  as  well 
as  the  reticular  inosculations  of  the  terminal  nerve  tubules  in  an  organ  which 
has  been  lately  discovered  in  the  tail  of  various  common  species  of  rays,  and 
which,  in  respect  of  intimate  structure  at  least,  offers  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  electric  apparatus  of  the  torpedo.  I  have  myself  seen  the  divi- 
sion of  the  tubular  nerve  fibres  (though  I  cannot  say  how  they  terminate)  in 


*  Annales  des  Sc.  Nat.,  Mai,  1847. 
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the  aboye-mentioned  organ,  which,  it  may  be  well  to  add,  was  discovered  l>y 
Dr.  Surk,  of  Edinbargh,  in  1844,  and  regarded  by  him  as  an  electric  sppft- 
ratus.* 


General  From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  peripheral  extremities  of 
conclufflOM.  nerves,  it  will  be  apparent,  first,  that  the  disposition  of  their 
elementary  fibres  in  terminal  loops  or  in  terminal  plexuses, 
through  which  they  return  again  towards  the  parent  trunks,  is  by 
no  means  general ;  that,  as  far  as  known,  they  more  commonly 
end  by  simply  truncated  or  slightly  swollen  extremities,  as  in 
the  instance  of  those  entering  Uie  Pacinian  bodies,  or  become 
gradually  lost  to  the  sight  in  the  surrounding  tissue,  usually 
after  considerable  reduction  in  size,  and  after  laying  aside  their 
dark  outline,  probably  fi-om  privation  of  their  white  substance. 
That,  even  where  apparently  terminal  loops  are  observed,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  these  may  not,  in  some  cases,  be  caused 
by  serpentine  windings  of  the  fibres  previous  to  their  actual 
termination,  which  may  itself  be  hidden  from  view.  Secondly, 
that  elementary  nerve  fibres,  although,  as  &r  as  is  known,  they 
keep  entire  and  distinct  in  their  course  along  the  nerves,  do  in 
various  instances  actually  divide  into  branches,  and  in  some 
cases  unite  or  inosculate  with  each  other,  in  approaching  their 
termination.  Thirdly,  that  in  certain  cases  the  fibres  of  nerves 
come  into  near  relation  at  their  peripheral  extremities  with  cells 
resembling  the  nerve  cells  of  the  brain  and  ganglia."f* 

Differences  of  cerebrospinal  nerves. — It  remains  to  notice 
the  differences  which  have  been  observed  among  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves  in  regard  to  the  size  of  their  fibres,  and  the 
proportionate  amount  of  the  different  kinds  of  fibres  which 
they  respectively  contain. 

As  already  stated,  both  tabular  and  gelatinous  fibres  exist  in  cerebro^inal 
nerves,  and  those  of  the  tubular  kind  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  size ; 
but  some  anatomists  consider  that  two  different  average  sizes  prevail  among 
the  tubular  fibres,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  connected  by  intermediate  gradations  ; 


Peculiari- 
ties of  dif- 
ferent 
nenrei. 


♦  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  vol.  xv.  p.  121. 

t  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark,  that  M.  Quatrefages  describes 
the  cutaneous  nerves  of  trie  sin^]arl}r  organized  fish  named  the  Amphioxus 
or  Branchiostoma,  as  finally  dividing  into  excessively  delicate  homogeneous 
fibres,  each  of  which  termmates  singly  in  a  little  oval  body  below  the  fine 
integument.  In  the  figure  which  accompanies  his  description,  the  small  ter- 
minal bodies  referred  to  appear  not  unlike  oval  cells. 
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they  acoordiiigly  distinguish  two  yarieties  of  them,  characterized  hy  their  eize ; 
and  Volkmann  and  Bidder,  as  will  he  more  fully  explained  in  treating  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  small  kind  are  a  system 
of  nervous  fibres  derived  &om  the  ganglia.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  authors 
Just  named  hare  bestowed  much  pains  in  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  relative  amount  of  the  large  and  the  small  fibres 
in  different  nerves,  and  the  following  are  the  more  important  results  of  their 
researches : — 

1.  The  nerves  of  voluntary  muscles  have  very  few  small  fibres,  usually  in  Amonnt  of 
not  larger  proportion  than  about  one  to  t^.  ^*"aJl^b 

2.  In  the  nerves  of  involuntary  muscles,  whether  derived  immediately  from  ^  different 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  or  from  the  sympathetic,  the  small  fibres  eminently  nerves, 
preponderate,  being  about  a  hundred  to  one. 

3.  The  nerves  going  to  the  integuments  have  always  many  small  fibres,  at 
least  as  many  small  as  large. 

4.  Nerves  of  sentient  parts  of  mucous  membranes  have  from  five  to  twenty 
times  more  small  fibres  than  large  :  in  mucous  membranes  possessing  little 
sensibility  the  nerves  are  made  up  chiefly  of  small  fibres.  The  nerves  dis- 
tributed in  the  pulp  of  the  teeth  consist  principally  of  large  fibres. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  Volkmann  and  Bidder  must  have  reckoned  in 
with  their  small  fibres  more  or  fewer  of  the  gelatinous  sort,  so  that  the  pro- 
portion assigned  to  the  small  fibres  in  their  estimate  must  be  taken  as  includ- 
ing gelatinous  as  well  as  tubular  fibres ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  observation 
previously  made  by  Remak,  that  many  more  gelatinous  fibres  are  contained 
in  the  cutaneous  than  in  the  muscular  nerves.  The  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  contain  fine  fibres,  but  according  to  Remak  only  in  very  small  pro- 
portion :  Volkmann  and  Bidder  state  that  in  man  the  anterior  roots  contain 
proportionally  more  large  fibres  than  the  posterior.  In  almost  all  nerves  the 
fibres  diminish  in  size  as  they  approach  their  termination. 

The  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  for  the  most  part  resemble  the  white  fibres  of  Fibres  of 
the  brain,  and  readily  become  varicose.    The  same  is  true  of  the  acoustic  op^ic,  audi- 
nerve,  from  its  origin  to  its  entrance  into  the  internal  auditory  foramen,  where  fo^^^ 
it  becomes  fiuciculated ;  also  of  the  intracranial  part  of  the  olfsictory,  which,  nerves, 
however,  contains  in  addition  grey  matter  and  nerve  cells.    The  branches  of 
the  ol&ctory  in  the  nose  are  almost  wholly  made  up  of  fibres  bearing  nuclei, 
and  having  all  the  outward  characters  of  the  gelatinous  fibres,  like  which, 
abo,  they  cohere  or  ding  fast  together  in  the  bundles  which  they  form. 
Some  branches  seem  to  consist  entirely  of  such  fibres;  others  contain  a  few 
tubular  fibres  intermixed,  which,  however,  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the 
nasal  branches  of  the  fifth  pair.    This  peculiarity  of  the  branches  of  the 
olfactory  nerve,  distinguishing  it  so  much  from  other  cerebral  nerves,  was,  as 
fiir  as  I  know,  first  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Todd  and  Bowman,  although  it 
seems  not  altogether  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  preceding  anatomists,  of 
Vileotin,  for  instance,  who  compares  the  branches  of  the  ol&ctory  to  the 
Dcnri  moDes  of  the  sympathetic. 
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OF  THE  SYMPATHETIC  OR  GANGLIONIC  NERVE. 

General  or-  This  name  is  commonly  applied  to  a  nerve  or  system  of 
rangement.  uervcs  present  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  and  consisting  of  the 
following  parts,  viz. : — 1  •  A  series  of  ganglia  placed  along  the 
spinal  column  by  the  side  of  the  vertebra,  connected  with  each 
other  by  an  intermediate  nerve  cord,  and  extending  upwards  to 
the  base  of  the  skull  and  downwards  as  far  as  the  coccyx.  This 
principal  chain  of  ganglia,  with  the  cord  connecting  them,  forms 
what  is  often  named  the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic.  2,  Communi- 
cating branches,  which  connect  these  ganglia  or  the  intermediate 
cord  with  all  the  spinal  and  several  of  the  cranial  nerves.  3. 
Primary  branches  passing  off  from  the  ganglionic  chain  or  trunk 
of  the  nerve,  and  either  bestowing  themselves  at  once,  and  ge- 
nerally in  form  of  plexuses,  on  the  neighbouring  blood-vessels, 
glands,  and  other  organs,  or, as  is  the  case  with  the  greater  number, 
proceeding  in  the  first  instance  to  other  ganglia  of  greater  or  less 
size  (sometimes  named  prevertebral),  situated  in  the  thorax, 
abdomen,  and  pelvis,  and  usually  collected  into  groups  or  coales- 
cing into  larger  ganglionic  masses  near  the  roots  of  the  great  ar- 
teries of  the  viscera.  4.  Numerous  plexuses  of  nerves,  sent  off 
from  these  visceral  or  prevertebral  ganglia  to  the  viscera,  usually 
creeping  along  the  branches  of  arteries,  and  containing  in  various 
parts  little  ganglia  disseminated  among  them.  Some  of  these 
plexuses  also  receive  contributions  from  spinal  or  cerebral  nerves, 
by  means  of  branches  which  immediately  proceed  to  them  with- 
out previously  joining  the  main  series  of  ganglia. 
Structure  of  Structure  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. — The  nervous  cords  of 
thetic^™^  the  sympathetic  consist  of  tubular  fibres,  and  of  gelatinous  fibres 
nenre.  mixed  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  filamentous  cellular  tis- 
sue, and  inclosed  in  a  common  external  fibro-cellular  sheath. 
The  tubular  fibres  differ  greatly  firom  each  other  in  tliickness. 
A  few  are  of  large  size,  ranging  from  j^^th  to  773^ th  of  an 
inch ;  but  the  greater  number  are  of  much  smaller  dimensions, 
measuring  from  about  ^—^th  to  jj^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and,  though  having  a  well  defined  sharp  outline,  for  the  most  part 
fail  to  present  the  distinct  double  contour  seen  in  the  larger 
and  more  typical  examples  of  the  tubular  fibre.  The  gelatinous 
fibres  present  the  characters  already  described  as  pertaining  to 
them. 
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The  more  gre  j-looking  bnnekes  or  bundles  of  the  sjrmpatheiic  Difference 
eoBBisi  of  a  Isrge  number  of  the  gelatinous  fibres  mixed  with  a  few  ^yj^^r"^ 
of  the  tubular  kind;  the  whiter  cords,  on  the  other  hand,  contain 
a  proportionally  large  amount  of  tubular  fibres,  and  fewer  of  the 
gelatinous ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  nerve  grey  fasciculi  and 
white  fasciculi,  respectively  constituted  as  above  described,  run 
alongside  of  each  other  in  the  same  cords  for  a  considerable 
space  without  mixing.  This  arrangement  may  be  seen  in  some 
of  the  branches  of  communication  with  the  spinal  nerves,  in  the 
trunk  or  cord  which  connects  together  the  principal  chain  of  gan- 
glia, and  in  the  primary  branches  proceeding  from  thence  to  the 
viscera.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  the  different  fasciculi  get 
more  mixed  as  they  advance,  but  generally  it  is  only  after  the 
white  fasciculi  have  passed  through  one  or  more  ganglia  that  they 
become  thoroughly  blended  with  the  grey ;  and  then,  too,  the 
nervous  cords  receive  a  large  accession  of  gelatinous  fibres,  (ap- 
parently derived  from  the  ganglia,)  which  are  mixed  up  with 
the  rest,  and  take  off  more  and  more  from  their  whiteness. 

Regarding  the  nature  of  the  gelatinous  fibres,  there  is,  as  has  already  been  Nature  of 
remarked,  a  wide  difference  of  opinion,  for  several  anatomists  of  reputation  J^J^ 
deny  that  they  are  nervous  fibres  at  all :  it  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  ^^^^ 
before  proceeding  further,  to  consider  briefly  this  question. 

Those  who  deny  the  nervous  nature  of  these  fibres,  rely  chiefly  on  the  dif- 
ference in  aspect  and  anatomical  characters  between  them  and  undoubted 
nervous  fibres,  and  account  for  their  presence  in  the  nerves  by  referring  them 
to  the  class  of  enveloping  structures ;  maintaining,  in  short,  that  they  are  no- 
thing but  fibres  of  cellular  tissue  imperfectly  developed  or  otherwise  modified, 
and  that  they  serve  merely  as  a  sort  of  neuri)ema  for  the  tubular  or  true  ner- 
vous fibres.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  large  pro- 
portionate amount  of  gelatinous  fibres  in  many  branches  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve, and  their  varying  arrangement  in  respect  of  the  tubular  fibres  associated 
with  them,  do  not  accord  with  the  idea  of  an  enveloping  tissue.  Next,  as  re- 
gards discrepancy  in  structure  and  outward  aspect,  we  may  call  to  mind  the 
instance  of  the  striped  and  plain  muscular  fibres,  as  satisfactorily  proving 
that  textures  differing  widely  in  anatomical  characters  may  yet  fundamen- 
taOy  agree  in  function  and  vital  endowments.  Moreover,  it  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  the  gelatinous  fibres  have  the  characters  of  cellular  tissue  either 
perfectly  or  imperfectly  formed ;  it  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  com- 
pare their  appearance^  as  some  have  done,  to  that  of  the  tubular  nervous  fibres 
in  an  early  stage  of  development,  although  in  saying  this  it  is  not  meant  that 
they  are  actually  unfinished  nervous  fibres.  If  there  be  transitions,  as  is 
said,  between  the  gelatinous  fibres  and  the  filaments  of  cellular  tissue,  tran- 
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sitions,  too,  it  may  be  replied,  are  Dot  wanting  between  them  and  the  tabu- 
lar nerve  fibres.  Thus,  Purkinje  has  described  small-sized  pale  fibres  bearing 
nuclei,  and  thus  in  so  far  agreeing  with  gelatinous  fibres,  which  were,  ncverthe- 
less,filled  with  oleaginous  fluid  contents  like  the  tubular ;  and  so  slight,  indeed, 
would  seem  to  be  the  gradations  with  which  the  two  kinds  of  fibres  pass 
into  each  other,  that  Volkmann  and  Bidder,  both  excellent  obserrers,  have 
been  taxed  with  unwittingly  reckoning  gelatinous  fibres  among  those  which 
they  consider  as  the  true  nervous  fibres,  while  professing  to  distinguish  between 
them.  Again,  an  undoubted  nervous  tubule  may  in  some  part  of  its  course 
assume  characters  approaching  closely  to  those  of  the  fibres  In  dispute.  Thus, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  tubular  fibre  of  the  most  typical  form,  in  ap- 
proaching its  termination,  to  decrease  in  size,  lose  its  double  contour,  and 
present  the  faint  outline  and  finely  granular  aspect  of  a  gelatinous  fibre :  we 
have  seen  that  this  change  always  occurs  when  a  fibre  enters  a  Pacinian  body ; 
and  in  the  tadpole's  tail,  as  already  described,  nervous  tubules  are  continued 
into  fibres  which  are  marked  with  nuclei,  and  wholly  agree  in  appearance 
with  the  gelatinous  fibres  ;  these  are  probably  immature,  it  is  true,  but  yet 
they  are  distributed  to  a  sentient  part,  and  are  capable  of  conducting  senso- 
rial impressions.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  difference  in  more  obvious  charac- 
ters between  the  different  parts  of  the  fibres  in  these  cases,  and  perhaps  also 
that  between  nerve  fibres  in  general,  depended  mainly  on  their  respective 
size,  and  on  the  different  proportion  of  their  white  substance,  as  well  as  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  nucleiform  corpuscles.  Were  further  proof  want- 
ing that  a  pale  faintly  granular  aspect,  want  of  dark  outline,  cohesion  vrith  its 
neighbours,  and  abundant  nuclei  along  its  course,  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  depriving  a  fibre  of  its  nervous  character,  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
structure  of  the  nasal  part  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  already  pointed  out. 

But  it  is  further  objected,  that,  whilst  tubular  fibres  have  been  seen  to 
arise  from  ganglionic  cells,  those  of  the  gelatinous  sort  are  unconnected  with 
these  bodies,  and  appear  to  proceed  from  their  inclosing  capsules, — a  differ- 
ence both  distinguishing  them  from  nervous  fibres,  and  indicative  of  their 
enveloping  or  neurilematic  character.  Without,  however,  admitting  or  deny- 
ing the  force  of  this  objection,  were  it  founded  in  fact,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  rests  principally  on  negative  evidence  directly  opposed  by  the  positive 
observations  of  Remak  and  Hannover ;  and  the  strenuous  denial  by  Valentin 
and  other  highly  respectable  authorities,  of  the  connexion  even  of  the  tubu- 
lar fibres  with  ganglionic  cells, — a  connexion  which  has  been  so  decidedly 
established  by  subsequent  observations,— ought  to  render  us  distrustful  of  an 
objection  resting  on  negative  evidence  in  a  case  so  nearly  analogous. 

In  the  last  place,  it  is  asserted  that  the  gelatinous  fibres  do  not  continue  in 
the  nerves  as  far  as  their  extremities,  and  that  they  are  accordingly  wanting 
in  the  branches  of  nerves  distributed  in  the  coats  of  the  intestines^  and  in 
various  other  parts  supplied  by  the  sympathetic.  But  this  statement  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  observations  both  of  Remak*  and  of  Beckf ;  and  the  lat- 
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ter  obeenrer  maintains  even  that  very  fine  bundles  of  the  sympathetic  some- 
times consist  solely  of  gelatinous  fibres. 

We  have  next  shortly  to  consider  the  relation  between  the  Ration  of 
sympathetic  and  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  nerves.    On  this  sympathetic 
important  question  two  very  different  opinions  have  long  existed,  ^in^***"* 
in  one  modification  or  another,  among  anatomists.    1 .  Accord-  neryes. 
ing  to  one,  which  is  of  old  date,  but  which  has  lately  been  re- 
vived and  ably  advocated  by  Valentin,  the  sympathetic  nerve 
is  a  mere  dependency,  offset,  or  embranchment  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  system  of  nerves,  containing  no  fibres  but  such  as 
centre  in  the  brain  and  cord,  although  it  is  held  that  these  fibres 
are  modified  in  their  motor  and  sensory  properties  in  passing 
through  the  ganglia  in  their  way  to  and  from  the  viscera  and  in- 
voluntary organs.    2.  According  to  the  other  view,  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve  (commonly  so  called)  not  only  contains  fibres 
derived  from  the  brain  and  cord,  but  also  proper  or  intrinsic 
fibres  which  take  their  rise  in  the  ganglia;  and  in  its  commu- 
nications with  the  spinal  and  cranial  nerves,  not  only  receives 
from  these  nerves  cerebro-spinal  fibres,  but  imparts  to  them  a 
share  of  its  own  proper  ganglionic  fibres,  to  be  incorporated  in 
their  branches  and  distributed  peripherally  with  them.  There- 
fore, according  to  this  latter  view,  the  sympathetic  nerve,  com- 
monly so  called,  though  not  a  mere  offset  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves,  yet,  receiving  as  it  does  a  share  of  their  fibres,  is  not 
wholly  independent,  and,  for  a  like  reason,  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves  (as  commonly  understood)  cannot  be  considered  as  con- 
stituted independently  of  the  sympathetic ;  in  short,  both  the 
oerebro-spintd  and  the  sympathetic  are  mixed  nerves,  that  is,  the 
branches  of  either  system  consist  of  two  sets  of  fibres  of  different 
and  independent  origin,  one  connected  centrally  with  the  brain 
and  cord,  the  other  with  the  ganglia.    Hence,  if  we  look  to 
the  central  connexion  of  their  fibres  as  the  essential  ground  of 
distinction  among  nerves,  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  nerves 
might,  strictly  speaking,  be  considered  as  consisting  of  and 
comprehending  all  the  fibres  having  their  centre  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  whether  these  fibres  run  in  the  nerves  usually  deno- 
minated cerebral  and  spinal,  or  are  distributed  to  the  viscera  in 
the  branches  of  the  nerve  usually  named  the  sympathetic ;  and, 
on  the  same  ground,  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  system, 
strictly  and  properly  so  called,  would  consist  of  and  comprehend 
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all  the  fibres  connected  centrally  with  the  ganglia,  whoever  such 
fibres  exist  and  into  whatever  combinations  thej  enter,  whether 
proceeding  to  the  viscera  or  distributed  peripherally  with  the 
nerves  of  the  body  generally ;  the  ganglia  on  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  and  cerebral  nerves,  with  the  nerve  fibres  emanating  from 
them,  being  reckoned  into  this  system,  as  well  as  those  usually 
denominated  sympathetic.  While  ready,  however,  to  acquiesce 
in  the  justice  of  the  above  distinction,  we  do  not  mean  to 
employ  the  terms  already  in  use  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
which  is  currently  received. 

In  endeavouring  to  decide  between  the  two  views  above  stated^  it  may  be 
first  observed  that  the  existence  in  the  sympathetic  nerve  of  fibres  connected 
centrally  with  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  is  proved  not  only  by  tracing  bmidles 
of  fibres  from  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  along  the  communicating  branches 
and  into  the  sympathetic,  but  by  the  pain  or  uneasy  sensations  which  arise 
from  disease  or  disturbance  of  organs,  such  as  the  intestines,  supplied  exclu- 
sively by  what  are  considered  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  and  by  experi- 
ments on  living  or  recently  killed  animals,  in  which  artificial  irritation  of  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  or  of  various  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centre, 
caused  movemennts  of  the  viscera. 

This  fact,  it  is  evident,  accords  with  both  of  the  above-mentioned  opini(Mi8 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the  sympathetic ;  but  it  may  be  further  shewn 
that  this  nerve  contains  fibres  which  arise  from  the  ganglia  and  take  a  peri- 
pheral course,  so  that  the  second  of  the  two  opinions  approaches  nearer  to  the 
truth.    In  support  of  this  assertion  we  may  adduce  the  actual  observation  of 
nerve  fibres  proceeding  from  the  nerve  cells  of  the  ganglia, — a  &ct  which  may 
now  be  considered  as  established,  and  which  would  of  itself  be  sufi&cient  to 
settle  the  question,  unless  we  suppose,  with  Wagner,  that  each  of  these  gan- 
glionic fibres  has  its  root  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centre,  and  is  merely  con- 
nected with,  or,  as  it  were,  interrupted  by,  a  ganglionic  globule  in  its  course ; 
in  which  case,  however,  such  fibres  would  still  be  peculiar  and  different  from 
those  fibres  which  are  imconnected  with  ganglia.    But  there  are  indepen- 
dent grounds  for  believing  that  more  fibres  pass  out  of  the  sympathetic  gan- 
glia than  can  possibly  be  derived  from  the  brain  and  cord.    This  seems  to 
follow  from  a  comparison  of  the  aggregate  size  of  the  branches  issuing  from 
these  ganglia  with  that  of  all  the  branches  which  can  be  supposed  to  enter 
them.   To  explain  this,  however,  we  must  first  consider  the  mode  of  com- 
munication between  the  sympathetic  and  spinal  nerves. 
Communi-       The  branches  of  communication  which  pass  between  the  ganglia  or  gan-  . 
«tioiif        gliated  cord  of  the  sympathetic  and  the  spinal  nerves,  are  connected  with 
sympathetic        anterior  and  greater  branch  of  each  of  the  latter  nerves,  a  little  in 
and  cerebro-  advance  of  the  spinal  ganglion  ;  and  at  the  point  of  connexion  the  comma- 
spinal         nicating  branch  in  most  cases  divides  into  two  portions,  one,  central,  run* 
'^^^       ning  towards  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerve  and  the  spinal  cord,  the  other, 
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peripbertl,  taking  an  outward  couwe  along  with  the  anterior  branch  of  the 
spinal  nerre,  with  which  it  becomes  incorporated  and  distribnted.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  central  portion,  whilst  it  may  contain  fibres  sent 
by  the  sympathetic  to  the  spinal  nerves  or  to  the  spinal  cord,  must  necessarily 
contain  all  those  which  proceed  from  the  cord  to  the  sympathetic,  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  peripheral  division  must  consist  of  fibres  imme- 
diately  proceeding  from  the  sympathetic  and  distributed  peripherally  with 
the  spinal  nerre.  It  is  further  observed,  that,  in  some  of  the  junctions  with 
the  spinal  nerves,  the  central  and  peripheral  divisions  of  the  communicating 
branch  are  about  equal  in  size,  and  that  in  others  the  central  part  is  greater 
than  the  peripheral,  whilst  in  others,  again,  the  peripheral  prevails  over  the 
central.  Now,  in  an  animal  such  as  the  frog,  in  which  the  spinal  nerves  are 
of  small  size  and  few  in  number^  it  is  possible,  with  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, to  compare  by  measurement  the  central  and  peripheral  divisions  of 
the  communicating  branch  in  all  the  communications  between  the  sympa- 
thetic and  the  spinal  nerves,  or  even  to  count  the  fibres  when  the  branches* 
are  very  fine ;  and  by  such  a  comparison  Volkmann  and  Bidder  have  shewn, 
that,  after  making  all  reasonable  deductions  and  allowances,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  fibres,  or  at  least  the  aggregate  bulk  of  the  fasciculi,  which 
obrioosly  pass  from  the  sympathetic  and  run  outwards  with  the  spinal 
nerves,  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  central  fasciculi  which  must  con- 
tain the  fibres  contributed  to  the  sympathetic  from  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem ;  and  if  to  these  peripheral  fibres  we  add  the  branches  distributed  to 
the  iween^  it  seems  plain  that  more  fibres  must  proceed  from  the  ganglia 
than  can  possibly  be  supposed  to  enter  them  from  the  spinal  nerves  or 
spinal  oord,  and  that  consequently  the  ganglia  must  themselves  be  centres 
in  which  nerve  fibres  take  their  rise.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the 
frog,  according  to  the  observations  of  the  anatomists  just  named,  the  central 
dinsioo  of  the  communicating  cord  greatly  exceeds  the  peripheral  in  the 
eoonexioos  with  the  upper  spinal  nerves,  but  that  lower  down  it  gradually 
diminishesy  absolutely  as  well  as  in  comparison  with  the  peripheral,  and  at 
length  disappears  altogether,  so  that  the  fasciculi  connected  with  the  8th  and 
9th  ^inal  nerves  are  entirely  peripheral  in  their  course. 

Another  circumstance  still  remains  to  be  noticed  respecting  the  commu-  I^i^ercnce 
nications  of  the  sympathetic  and  spinal  nerves.    It  has  been  long  known  ^,^illg"' 
that  in  most  of  these  commimications  there  are  usually  two  connecting  cords, 
cords  passing  between  the  sympathetic  and  the  spinal  nerve ;  and  it  has  been 
remarked  also  by  various  observers,  that  these  cords  contain  grey  as  well  as 
white  fiwiculi.   More  recently,  however,  Todd  and  Bowman  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  two  connecting  cords  is  altogether  of 
the  grey  kind,  consisting  of  gelatinous  fibres,  with^  as  usual,  a  very  few 
white  or  tubular  fibres  mixed  with  them  ;  and  this  observation  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  Beck.   The  other  cord  either  is  entirely  white,  or,  more 
eonunonly,  is  niade  up  of  a  white  and  a  grey  portion  running  alongside 
each  other.    It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  wliitc  cords  and  the  white 
fttciculi  of  the  mixed  cords  contain  the  cerebro-spinal  fibres  which  the  spinal 
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nerves  contribute  to  the  sympathetic,  and  that  the  grey  cords  and  fascienli 
are  contributions  from  the  sympathetic  to  the  spinal  nenres.  In  corrobo- 
ration of  this  yiew,  Mr.  Beck  observes  that  the  grey  cords  on  leaving  the 
ganglia  give  small  branches  to  the  neighbouring  vessels,  and  are  reduced  in 
size  before  joining  the  spinal  nerves.  Another  interesting  fact  respecting  these 
communications  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  last-named  observer  somewhat 
similar  to  that  previously  noticed  in  the  frog,  namely,  that,  whilst  the  grey 
and  white  connecting  cords  are  in  the  thorax  of  nearly  equal  size,  the  grey 
one  relatively  increases  lower  down^  and  in  the  pelvis  constitutes  the  sole 
communication  between  the  sacral  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  and  the  spinal 
nerves,  the  white  branches  from  the  latter  to  the  sympathetic  passing  over 
the  sacral  ganglia  without  joining  them,  to  enter  the  sympathetic  plexuses 
sent  to  the  pelvic  viscera. 

The  tubdar  fibres  of  each  white  communicating  fasciculus  can  be  traced 
back  to  both  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  root  of  the  spinal  nerve,  and 
•gelatinous  fibres  from  the  grey  fiELSciculus  may  be  traced  up  into  the  anterior 
root,  and  as  &r  as  the  ganglion  of  the  posterior  root,  which  root  has  also 
gelatinous  fibres  above  the  ganglion.  Whether  these  central  gelatinous  fibres 
proceed  from  the  sympathetic  to  the  spinal  oord  (possibly  to  be  distributed 
to  its  vessels),  or  are  sent  from  the  cord  and  spinal  ganglia  to  the  sympa- 
thetic, or  pass  both  ways,  is  as  yet  uncertain. 

As  to  the  further  progress  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fibres  conveyed  to  the 
sympathetic  by  the  communicating  branches,  Valentin  has  endeavoured  to 
shew,  that,  after  joining  the  main  gangliatedcordor  trunk  of  the  sympathetic, 
they  all  take  a  downward  direction,  and,  after  running  through  two  or  more 
of  the  ganglia,  pass  off  in  the  branches  of  distribution,  leaving  the  trunk  con- 
siderably lower  down  than  the  point  where  they  joined  it.  He  conceives  that 
this  arrangement,  which  he  calls  "lex  progressiis,"  is  proved  by  experi- 
ments on  animals,  in  which  he  found,  that,  on  irritating  different  parts  o( 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  as  well  as  different  branches  of  nerves,  the  visceral 
movements  which  followed  bore  a  relation  to  the  point  irritated,  which 
corresponded  with  the  notion  of  such  an  arrangement.  Volkmann  and 
Bidder,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavour  to  shew  that  this  opinion  caimot 
be  reconciled  with  the  observed  anatomical  disposition  of  the  fibres ;  nor 
will  the  experimental  evidence  in  its  favour  apply  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  sympathetic,  where,  as  Valentin  himself  admits,  motorial  fibres 
must  be  supposed  to  run  in  an  upward  direction  to  account  for  the 
contraction  of  the  pupil  which  follows  irritation  of  the  cervical  part  of 
the  sympathetic,  unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  that  the  movement  in  this 
case  is  reflex. 


From  what  has  been  stated,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  nerve  fibres  take  their  rise  in  the  ganglia  both  of  the  cerebro- 


Conclosion 
as  to  con- 
stitution of 

sympathetic  spinal  and  sympathetic  nerves,  and  are  in  both  kinds  of  nerves 
nerve.       mixed  with  fibres  of  cerebral  or  spinal  origin  ;  that  the  ganglia 
are  nervous  centres  which  probably  receive  through  afferent 
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fibres  uDpieadons  of  which  we  are  unconecious  and  reflect  these 

impresdosal  stimuli  upon  effeient  or  motor  fibres ;  that  perhaps, 

eTen,  certain  motorial  stimuli  emanate  from  them,  the  movements 

exdted  hj  or  through  the  ganglia  being  always  inyoluntarj,  and 

aSectiog  chiefly  the  muscular  parts  of  the  viscera,  the  sanguife^ 

roos,  and  perhaps  the  absorbent  vessels ;  and  that,  in  fine,  the 

duef  purpose  served  in  the  animal  economy  by  the  ganglia  and 

tlie  ganglionic  nerve-fibres,  whether  existing  in  acknowledged 

blanches  of  the  sympathetic,  or  contained  in  other  nerves,  is  to 

govern  the  involuntary,  and,  for  the  most  part,  imperceptible 

movements  of  nutrition,  in  so  fiir  at  least  as  these  movements 

are  not  dependent  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Among  various  physiologists  of  consideration,  who  adopt  this  Haye  the 

view  in  a  more  or  less  modified  shape,  some  are  further  of  fi^^s  pecu- 

opinion  that  the  fibres  of  ganglionic  origin  differ  in  structure,  ^ 
.         11        1.11  „       %  mical  cb»- 

size,  and  other  physical  characters,  from  those  which  anse  m  the  ncten? 

cerebro-spinal  axis.  Thus,  Remak  considers  the  ganglionic 
fibres  to  be  exclusively  of  the  kind  above  described  under  the 
name  of  gelatinous  fibres,  and  these  he  accordingly  proposed  to 
distinguish  by  the  name  of  organic,^^  from  the  tubular,  which 
he  r^rded  as  cerebro-spinal  fibres.  Volkmann  and  Bidder,  on 
the  other  hand,  rejecting  the  organic  fibres  of  Remak,  denying 
to  them  indeed  the  character  of  nervous  elements  altogether,  en- 
deavour to  shew  that  the  true  ganglionic  fibres  are  identical  with 
the  smaller  variety  of  tubular  fibres,  which  especially  abound 
in  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic — fibres  which  they  hold 
are  chaiacterized  by  small  size  and  by  other  peculiarities 
already  mentioned.  They  contend,  that,  wherever  these 
smaller  fibres  occur,  whether  in  the  sympathetic  or  in  the 
branches  or  the  roots  of  the  spinal  or  cerebral  nerves,  they  are 
derived  from  the  ganglia,  whilst  the  larger-sized  tubular  fibres,  in 
the  sympathetic  as  well  as  in  the  spinal  nerves,  are  of  cerebro- 
spinal origin.  As  regards  this  question,  I  must  confess,  that, 
although  there  is  sufficient  ground  to  admit  the  existence 
of  fibres  centering  in  the  ganglia,  as  well  as  of  others  which 
arise  from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  there  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  conclusive  evidence  in  fitvour  of  the  opinions  either  of  Remak 
or  of  Volkmann  and  Bidder,  as  to  peculiar  anatomical  cha- 
mcters  being  distinctive  of  the  fibres  of  different  origin ;  and, 
for  aught  that  has  been  proved  to  the  contrary,  all  three  va- 
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rieties  of  fibres  spoken  of,  large  tabular,  small  tubular,  and 
gelatinous,  may  arise  both  in  the^cerebro-spinal  axis  and  in  the 
ganglia;  although  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  two  latter  kinds 
largely  predominate  in  the  sympathetic,  and  abound  in  other 
nerves,  or  branches  of  nerves,  which  appear  to  receive  large  con- 
tributions from  ganglia, 

VITAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  NERVOCS  SYSTEM. 


Afferent 
and  efferent 
property  of 
nerves. 


Sensation, 
motion,  and 
reflex 
action. 


OfHoe  of 
fibres  and 
cells  re- 
spectively. 


The  fibres  of  nerves  are  endowed  with  the  property  of  trans- 
mitting impressions,  or  the  effect  of  impressions,  from  the  point 
stimulated  towards  their  central  or  their  peripheral  extremities. 
One  class  of  fibres  conduct  towards  the  nervous  centres,  and  are 
named  "afferent,"  their  impressions  being  "  centripetal  ;^'another 
class  of  fibres  conduct  towards  their  distal  extremities,  which  are 
distributed  in  moving  parts, and  these  fibres  are  named  efferent,"' 
whilst  their  impressions  are  "  centrifugal."  Impressions  pro- 
pagated centrally  along  the  nerves  to  the  brain  give  rise  to 
sensations,  varying  according  to  the  nerve  impressed,  and  the 
objective  cause  of  the  impression  :  stimuli  transmitted  out- 
wardly, on  the  other  hand,  are  conveyed  to  muscles,  and  excite 
movements.  Motorial  stimuli  thus  passing  along  efferent 
nervous  fibres  may  emanate  from  the  brain,  as  in  voluntary  and 
emotional  movements,  or  possibly  from  some  other  central  part, 
as  in  the  case  of  certain  involuntary  motions ;  or  such  stimuli 
may  be  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  afferent  fibres,  by  these 
conducted  to  the  brain  or  some  other  central  organ,  and  then 

reflected"  by  the  central  organ  to  efferent  fibres,  along  which 
they  are  propagated  to  the  muscle  or  muscles  to  be  moved  ;  and 
in  this  case  the  intervention  of  the  central  organ  may  give  rise  to 
sensation  or  not,  the  difference  in  this  respect  probably  depend- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  nervous  centre  where  the  reflexion  takes 
place. 

The  property  of  conducting  a  stimulus  or  propagating  its 
effects  in  a  determinate  direction,  belongs  to  the  fibres  of  the 
nerves,  and  in  all  probability  also  to  the  fibrous  part  of  the 
nervous  centre,  while  it  is  probable  that  to  the  grey  matter  of 
the  central  organs,  and  especially  to  its  cells  or  vesicles,  is  assign- 
ed the  office  of  receiving  impressions  conveyed  from  without^ 
and  presenting  them  to  the  conscious  mind, — of  mediating  be^ 
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tween  the  mind  and  the  efferent  fibres  in  excitation  of  the  latter 
by  mental  stimuli  (as  in  voluntary  and  emotional  acts),  of  tmns- 
fcmDg  to  efferent  fibres  stimuli  conducted  to  the  centre  by 
affeient  fibres  in  the  production  of  reflex  movements,  and,  pos» 
siUj,  of  originating  purely  corporeal  stimuli  in  certain  involun- 
taiy  motions.  Many  physiologists  suppose,  that,  in  addition  to  Oisanic 
thcae  endowments,  the  nerves  have  a  peculiar  power  of  control-  ^JjJ^** 
mg  snd  regulating  the  molecular  changes  and  chemical  actions 
which  occur  in  nutrition  and  in  other  allied  processes  ;  but  it  may 
be  fiurly  questioned,  whether  the  effect  justly  attributable  to  the 
nerves  in  such  cases,  is  not  produced  merely  through  the  in- 
fluence which  they  exert  over  the  motions  of  the  minute  vessels 
and  contractile  tissues  concerned  in  the  processes  referred  to. 

The  properties  above  mentioned,  of  the  nerves  and  nervous  Viinervoaa. 
centres,  have  been  commonly  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  force  de- 
veloped in  the  nervous  system,  which  has  received  the  names  of 
"nervous  force,''  nervous  principle,"  nervous  influence,"  and 
"vis  nervosa*"  (in  the  laigest  sense  of  that  term);  and  whilst 
some  physiologists  consider  that  force  as  a  species  of  agency 
altogether  peculiar  to  living  bodies,  others  have  striven  to  iden- 
tify it  with  some  of  the  forces  known  to  be  in  operation  in 
inanimate  nature.  Not  a  few  of  the  latter  have  regarded  the 
nervous  agency  as  identical  with  electricity  in  some  of  its  modi- 
fications, whilst  others,  acknowledging  truly  that  electricity  is  a 
powerful  stimulant  of  the  nerves,  and,  as  such,  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  set  in  play  the  nervous  force,  and  admitting  that  the 
two  have  some  characters  in  common,  nevertheless  maintain  that 
there  is  quite  sufficient  difference  in  their  modes  of  manifesta- 
tion to  mark  them  as  distinct. 

The  greater  number  of  nerves  possess  both  afferent  and  ^^^it 
efierent  fibres,  and  are  named  compound  or  moto-sensory,  in  as  nerres. 
much  as  they  minister  both  to  sensation  and  motion.  In  such 
compound  nerves  the  two  kinds  of  fibres  are  mixed  together 
and  bound  up  in  the  same  sheaths;  but  in  the  most  numerous 
and  best  known  examples  of  this  class,  the  afferent  and  efferent 
fibres,  though  mixed  in  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  nerves, 
are  separated  at  their  roots.  This  is  the  case  in  the  spinal  nerves : 
these  have  two  roots,  an  anterior  and  posterior,  both  for  the 
most  part  consisting  of  many  funiculi,  and  the  posterior  passing 
through  a  ganglion  with  which  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  root 
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have  no  connezioD.  Now  it  has  been  ascertained  by  appro- 
priate experiments  on  animals,  that  the  anterior  root  is  efferent 
and  contains  the  motor  fibres,  and  that  the  posterior  is  afferent 
and  contains  the  sensory  fibres.  The  fifth  pair  of  cranial  nerves 
has  a  sensory  root  furnished  with  a  ganglion,  and  a  motor  root, 
like  the  spinal  nerves.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves  are  also  decidedly  compound  in  nature ;  they 
are  also  provided  with  ganglia  at  their  roots,  which  involve  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  their  fasciculi;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  determined  whether  in  these  nerves  the  fibres  wbich 
have  different  properties  are  collected  at  the  roots  into  separate 
bundles,  nor  how  they  are  respectively  related  to  the  ganglia. 
The  sympathetic,  as  already  stated,  contains  both  afferent  and 
efferent  fibres. 

Simple  nerves  are  such  as  contain  either  afferent  or  efferent 
fibres  only.  The  olfactory,  auditory,  and  optic  are  simple 
afferent  and  sensory  nerves.  The  third,  fourth  and  sixth,  the 
facial,  the  spinal  accessory  and  hypoglossal  nerves  are  generally 
regarded  as  examples  of  simple  motor  nerves ;  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  at  least,  that  they  are  simple  and  motor  in  their 
origin,  or  as  iar  as  their  proper  fibres  are  concerned,  and  that  the 
sensibility  evinced  by  some  of  them  in  their  branches  is  owing 
to  sensory  fibres  derived  from  other  nerves  which  join  them  in 
their  progress. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NERVES. 

Formation  Schwann  found  that,  in  the  foetal  pig,  three  inches  long,  the  commencing 
fibm  in  nerves  consisted  of  agranular  matter  indistinctly  arranged  in  pale,  longitudinal, 
fcetal  pig.  coherent  fihres,  with  cell  nuclei  contained  in  or  attached  to  them.  Though 
he  has  not  heen  able  to  trace  their  earliest  stages,  he  infers,  from  the  analogy 
of  the  muscular  tissue,  that  these  fibres  are  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 
cells  whose  nuclei  remain,  and  accordingly  supposes  that  they  are  tubes  filled 
with  finely  granular  matter  (fig.  66^).  In  a  somewhat  more  advanced  stage 
these  pale  fibres  lose  their  granular  aspect,  and  acquire  the  dark  contour, — 
in  short,  put  on  the  characters  of  ordinary  tubular  fibres ;  and  many  of  them 
may  be  seen  which  have  undergone  this  alteration  in  a  part  of  their  lei^gth, 
whilst  the  remaining  part  is  still  in  its  primitive  condition,  (fig.  66^  2, 2.) 
The  pale  fibre  is  supposed  to  acquire  dark  contours  in  consequence  of 
the  formation  of  the  ''white  substance"  or  ''medullary  sheath  but  the 
mode  in  which  this  substance  is  added  to  the  pale  fibre  is  uncertain. 
Schwann  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  formed  as  a  secondary  deposit  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  tubular  membrane,  which  he  supposes  to  exist 
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Fig.  66* 


in  the  pale  fibre  as  b  tube  fonned  by  tbe  coalesced  walls  of  tbe  primary 
cells,  and  that  the  granular  matter  contained  in  the  pale  fibre  remains 
and  forms  the  ^  primitive  band"  or  axis.*'  Most  of  the  nuclei  dis- 
appear, but  here  end  there  one  may  be  seen  on  a  tubular  nerre  fibre, 
situated,  according  to  Schwann,  within  the  tubular  membrane,  between  it 
and  the  white  substance,  as  represented  in  fig.  66',  5.  When  first  formedi 
tbe  fibres  are  of  comparatively  small  size. 

In  growing  parts  of  the  embryo  which  extend  themselves  outwards,  the 
more  distant  portion  of  the  nerves,  like  that  of  other  continuous  structures, 
must  be  the  last  formed ;  and  in  the  tadpole^s  tail  Schwann  observed  that  the 
fibres  of  the  more  remote  and  growing  nervous  branches  are  smaller  and 
devoid  of  the  dark  contour,  but  are  a  continuation  of  fibres  (of  earlier  and 
older  branches)  which  possess  that  character  ;^  so  that  the  deposition  of  white 
sabstance  seems  to  advance  along  the  fibres  in  a  peripheral  direction,  the  part 
which  is  nearer  the  centre  and  begins  earlier  to  be  formed  being  also  first 
perfected.  As  mentioned  in  a  former  page  (ccvi),  little  angular  knots  are 
observed  in  the  tadpole's  tail,  where  several  of  these  pale  fibres  meet  to-  In  tadpole^s 
gether;  and  these  Schwann  supposes  to  be  remnants  of  formative  cells  which 
had  branched  out  and  united  with  neighbouring  ceUs  to  form  the  reticular 
nerve^fibres.  Kolliker,  who  has  lately  investigated  the  development  of  the 
tissues  in  batrachian  larvae,  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  nervous  fibres  are 
fonned  by  the  junction  of  ramified  cells;  he,  however,  further  concludes  from 
his  observations,  that  the  pale  fibres  which  first  appear  enlarge,  that  fine 
tubular  fibres  are  then  developed^in  their  substance,  either  singly  or  in 
slender  lasciculi  of  two  or  three,  and  that  the  latter  fibres  at  first  end 
abruptly,  but  eventually  form  loops. 

*  Development  of  nervous  fibres  (after  Schwann).  1.  Portion  of  a  nerve, 
exhibiting  pale  fibres  and  nuclei,  from  an  embryo  pig,  four  and  a  half  inches 
in  length.  2,  2.  Two  nerve  fibres  from  a  more  advanced  embrvo ;  the 
white  substance  is  already  formed  at  one  part.  3  and  4.  Fibres  trom  the 
pneumogastric  nerve  of  a  calf,  in  which  the  nervous  matter  has  been  dis- 
pUced  at  one  part,  while  the  tubular  membrane  remains.  5.  Fibre  from 
the  same  nerve,  exhibiting  a  nucleus-like  corpuscle.  Magnified  450  dia- 
meters. 
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As  to  the  formation  of  the  nerre  cells  found  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain, 
spinal  cord,  and  ganglia,  but  very  little  is  known.  Valentin  conceives  that 
they  are  formed  round  other  cells  which  serve  tljem  as  nuclei,  their  granular 
contents  being  first  deposited,  and  afterwards  their  inclosing  cell-waU. 
Others  suppose  that  they  are  developed  from  nuclei  like  ordinary  cells,  and 
then  acquire  their  peculiar  contents.  The  nucleus-like  bodies  and  the 
pellucid  cells  of  different  sizes  found  in  the  cortical  grey  matter  of  the  brain, 
have  been  supposed  to  be  successive  conditions  of  the  larger  granular  cells 
in  progress  of  development ;  and  some  physiologists  think  it  not  improbable 
that  a  constant  succession  of  these  cells  is  produced  to  take  the  place  of 
others  that  are  destroyed  and  consumed  after  fulfilling  their  office. 

The  divided  ends  of  a  nerve  that  has  been  cut  across  readily  reunite,  and 
in  process  of  time  true  nerve  fibres  are  formed  in  the  cicatrix,  and  restore 
the  continuity  of  the  nervous  structure.  The  conducting  property  of  the 
nerve,  as  regards  both  motion  and  sensation,  is  eventually  reestablished 
through  the  reunited  part. 
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The  blood,  from  which  the  solid  textures  immediately  derive  Outline  of 
material  for  their  nourishment,  is  conveyed  through  the  body  by  fero^"^ 
blanched  tubes  named  blood-vessels.    It  is  driven  along  these  syBtem. 
channels  by  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  is  a  hollow  muscular 
oigin  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  sanguiferous  system.    One  set 
of  vessels,  named  arteries,  conduct  the  blood  out  from  the  heart 
and  distribute  it  to  the  different  regions  of  the  body,  whilst  other 
vessels  named  veins  bring  it  back  to  the  heart  again.    From  the 
extreme  branches  of  the  arteries  the  blood  gets  into  the  com« 
mencing  branches  of  the  veins  or  revehent  vessels,  by  passing 
through  a  set  of  very  fine  tubes  which  connect  the  two,  and 
which,  though  not  abruptly  or  very  definitely  marked  off  from 
either,  are  generally  spoken  of  as  an  intermediate  set  of  vessels 
and  by  reason  of  their  smallness  are  called  the  capillary  (t.  e. 
hair-like)  vessels,  or,  simply,  the  capillaries. 

The  conical  hollow  muscular  heart  is  divided  internally  into  The  heart 
four  cavities,  two  placed  at  its  base,  and  named  auricles,  and  two 
occupying  the  body  and  apex,  named  ventricles.  The  auricles 
ire  destined  to  receive  the  returning  blood  from  the  great  veins, 
which  accordingly  open  into  them,  and  to  deliver  it  into  the  ven- 
tricles ;  whilst  it  is  the  office  of  the  latter  to  propel  the  blood 
through  the  body.  The  ventricles  have  therefore  much  thicker 
iad  stronger  sides  than  the  auricles,  and  the  great  arterial  trunks 
letd  off  from  them.  Each  auricle  opens  into  the  ventricle  of 
the  same  side,  but  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  are  entirely 
that  off  fit>m  those  of  the  left  side  by  an  impervious  partition 
pliced  lengthwise  in  the  heart. 

The  blood  passes  out  from  the  left  ventricle  by  the  main  artery  Conne  of 
of  the  body,  named  the  aorta,  and  is  sent  through  the  numerous  ^® 
subordinate  arteries,  which  are  branches  of  that  great  trunk,  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  system,  then,  traversing  the  capillaries, 
it  enters  the  veins,  and  is  returned  by  two  great  venous  trunks, 
iittBed  the  superior  and  inferior  venie  cavse,  to  the  right  auricle. 
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In  passing  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins  the  blood  changes  in 
colour  from  red  to  dark  and  is  otherwise  altered  in  quality,  and 
in  this  condition  it  is  unfit  to  be  again  immediately  circulated 
through  the  body.    On  returning,  therefore,  to  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  the  blood,  now  dark  and  venous,  must  reacquire  the 
florid  hue  and  other  though  less  obvious  qualities  of  arterial 
blood  before  it  is  permitted  to  resume  its  course.    For  this  pur- 
pose, being  discharged  by  the  right  auricle  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle, it  is  driven,  by  the  contraction  of  that  ventricle,  dong  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches  to  the  lungs,  where,  passing 
through  the  capillary  vessels  of  these  organs,  it  is  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  air  and  undergoes  the  requisite  change,  and 
having  now  become,  florid  again,  it  enters  the  commendng 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  which,  ending  by  four  trunks 
in  the  left  auricle,  convey  it  into  that  cavity,  whence  it  is  imme- 
diately discharged  into  the  left  ventricle  to  be  sent  again  along 
the  aorta  and  through  the  system  as  before. 
Circulation,     The  blood  may  thus  be  considered  as  setting  out  from  any 
what        given  point  of  the  sanguiferous  system  and  returning  to  the 
same  place  again  after  performing  a  circuit,  and  this  motion  is 
what  is  properly  termed  the  circulation  of  the  blood.    Its  course 
from  the  left  ventricle  along  the  aorta,  through  the  system  and 
back  by  the  ven»  cavse  to  the  right  ventricle,  is  named  the 
Greater  or   greater  OX  systetnic  circulation^  and  its  passage  through  the  lungs 
•ystemic,         ^j^^  pulmonary  artery  and  pulmonary  veins  from  the  right  to 
leswr  or     the  left  side  of  the  heart,  is  termed  the  lesser  or  pulmonary  ctr- 
pnlmonaiy.  ^^i^ii^^  .       the  blood  must  go  through  both  the  greater  and 
the  lesser  circulation  in  order  to  perform  a  complete  circuit,  or 
Systemic     to  return  to  the  point  from  which  it  started.    As  the  vessels 
monic^"     employed  in  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  have  been  named 
TeueU.      pulmonary,  so  the  aorta  which  conveys  the  blood  to  the  system 
at  large  is  named  the  systemic  artery,  and  the  ven»  cavse  the 
systemic  veins,  whilst  the  two  sets  of  capillaries  interposed  be- 
tween the  arteries  and  veins,  the  one  in  the  lungs  the  other  in 
the  body  generally,  are  respectively  termed  the  pulmonary  and 
the  systemic  capillaries. 
Portel  yein.     The  blood  flows  in  the  arteries  from  trunk  to  branches,  and 
from  larger  to  smaller  but  more  numerous  tubes ;  it  is  the  reverse 
in  the  veins,  except  in  the  case  of  the  vena  portly  a  vein  which 
carries  blood  into  the  liver.    This  advehent  vein,  though  consti- 
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toted  like  other  Teins  in  the  first  part  of  its  course,  divides  on 
entering  the  liyer  into  numerous  branches,  after  the  manner  of 
to  artery,  sending  its  blood  through  these  branches  and  through 
the  cq>illar7  "^^^Is  of  the  liver  into  the  efferent  hepatic  veins  to 
be  hj  them  condacted  to  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  the  heart. 

The  different  parts  of  the  sanguiferous  system  above  enume-  Vetseis  of 
rated  may  be  contemplated  in  another  point  of  view,  namely, 
according  to  the  kind  of  blood  which  they  contain  or  convey,  dark  blood. 
Thus  the  left  cayities  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  veins  and  the 
amia  or  systemic  artery,  contain  red  or  florid  blood  fit  to  cir- 
cahte  through  the  body ;  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  with  the 
vaue  cav»,  or  systemic  veins,  and  pulmonary  artery,  on  the 
other  hand,  contain  dark  blood  requiring  to  be  transmitted  through 
the  longs  for  renovation.  The  former  or  red-blooded  division  of 
the  sanguiferous  system,  commencing  by  the  capillaries  of  the 
hmgs  ends  in  the  capillaries  of  the  body  at  large,  the  latter  or 
dark-blooded  part  commences  in  the  systemic  capillaries  and  ter- 
nunates  in  those  of  the  lungs.  The  heart  occupies  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  origin  and  termination  of  each,  and  the 
e^Hllaries  connect  the  dark  and  the  red  set  of  vessels  together 
at  their  extremities  and  serve  as  the  channels  through  which  the 
hkM)d  passes  firom  the  one  part  of  the  sanguiferous  system  to  the 
other,  and  in  which  it  undergoes  its  alternate  changes  of  colour, 
since  it  becomes  dark  as  it  traverses  the  systemic  capillaries  and 
red  again  in  passing  through  those  of  the  lungs. 

ABTEHIES. 

These  vessels  were  so  named  from  the  notion  that  they  natu-  Why  ao 
nlij  contained  air.    This  error  which  had  long  prevailed  in  the 
achools  of  medicine  was  refuted  by  Galen  who  showed  that  the 
veaaels  called  arteries,  though  for  the  most  part  found  empty 
>fter  death,  really  contained  blood  in  the  living  body. 

Mode  of  Distribution. — The  arteries  usually  occupy  pro-  Distribu- 
tected  situations;  thus  after  coming  out  of  the  great  visceral 
cavities  of  the  body  they  run  along  the  limbs  on  the  aspect  of 
flexion,  and  not  upon  that  of  extension  where  they  would  be 
more  exposed  to  accidental  injury. 

As  they  proceed  in  their  course  the  arteries  divide  into  Division 
hranches,  and  the  division  may  take  place  in  different  modes.  {,^1,^3, 
An  artery  may  at  once  resolve  itself  into  two  or  more  branches, 
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no  one  of  which  greatly  exceeds  the  rest  in  magnitude,  or  it  may 
give  oiF  several  branches  in  succession  and  still  maintain  its  cha- 
racter as  a  trunk.  The  branches  come  off  at  different  angles, 
most  commonly  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  further  part  of  the 
trunk,  but  sometimes  at  a  right  or  an  obtuse  angle,  of  which 
there  are  examples  in  the  origin  of  the  intercostal  arteries.  The 
degree  of  deviation  of  a  branch  from  the  direction  of  the  trunk 
was  supposed  to  affect  the  force  of  the  stream  of  blood,  but 
Weber  maintains,  that  it  can  produce  little  or  no  effect  in  a  sys- 
tem of  elastic  tubes  maintained,  like  the  arteries,  in  a  state  of 
distension. 

An  artery,  after  a  branch  has  gone  off  from  it,  is  smaller  than 
before,  but  usually  continues  uniform  in  diameter  or  cylindrical 
until  the  next  secession ;  thus  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Hunter  that 
the  long  carotid  artery  of  the  camel  does  not  diminish  in  calibre 
throughout  its  length.  A  branch  of  an  artery  is  less  than  the 
trunk  from  which  it  springs,  but  the  combined  area  or  collective 
capacity  of  all  the  branches  into  which  an  artery  divides,  is  greater 
than  the  calibre  of  the  parent  vessel  immediately  above  the  point 
of  division.  The  increase  in  the  joint  capacity  of  the  branches 
over  that  of  the  trunk  is  not  in  the  same  proportion  in  every 
instance  of  division,  and  there  is  at  least  one  case  known  in  which 
there  is  no  enlargement,  namely  the  division  of  the  aorta  into  the 
common  iliac  and  sacral  arteries;  still,  notwithstanding  this  and 
other  possible  exceptions,  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  generd  rule  that 
an  enlargement  of  area  takes  place.  From  this  it  is  plain,  that, 
the  area  of  the  arterial  system  increasing  as  its  vessels  divide,  the 
capacity  of  the  smallest  vessels  and  capillaries  will  be  greatest, 
and  as  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  veins,  it  follows  that  the  arte- 
rial and  venous  system  may  be  represented,  as  regards  capacity, 
by  two  cones  whose  apices  (truncated  it  is  true)  are  at  the  heart, 
and  whose  bases  are  united  in  the  capillary  system.  The  effect 
of  this  must  be  to  make  the  blood  move  slower  as  it  advances 
along  the  arteries  to  the  capillaries,  like  the  current  of  a  river 
when  it  flows  in  a  wider  and  deeper  channel,  and  to  accelerate  its 
speed  as  it  returns  from  the  capillaries  to  the  venous  trunks. 

When  arteries  unite  they  are  said  to  anastomose  or  inoscu- 
late. Anastomoses  may  occur  in  tolerably  large  arteries,  as 
those  of  the  brain,  the  hand  and  foot,  and  the  mesentery,  but 
they  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  smaller  vessels.    Such  inos- 
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calations  admit  of  a  free  oommanication  between  the  currents  of 
blood,  and  must  tend  to  promote  equability  of  distribution  and 
of  pressure,  obviating  the  effects  of  local  interruption. 

Arteries  commonly  pursue  a  tolerably  straight  course,  but  in  Tortuosity 
some  parts  they  are  tortuous.  Examples  of  this  in  the  human 
body  are  afforded  by  the  arteries  of  the  lips  and  of  the  uterus, 
bat  more  striking  instances  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  as  in  the  well  known  case  of  the  long  and  tortuous  sper- 
matic arteries  of  the  ram  and  bull.  In  very  moveable  parts  like 
the  lips  this  tortuosity  will  allow  the  vessel  to  follow  their  mo- 
tions without  undue  stretching ;  but  in  other  cases  its  purpose  is 
not  clear.  The  physical  effect  of  such  a  condition  of  the  vessel 
on  the  blood  flowing  along  it  must  be  to  reduce  the  velocity,  by 
increasing  the  extent  of  sur&ce  over  which  the  blood  moves  and 
oonseqacntly  the  amount  of  impediment  from  friction ;  still  it 
does  not  satisfiictorily  appear  why  such  an  end  should  be  provided 
for  in  the  several  cases  in  which  arteries  are  known  to  follow  a 
tortuous  course.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  peculiar  ar- 
lanfrement  of  vessels  named  a  rete  mirabile,^  in  which  an  arte- 
ry  suddenly  divides  into  small  anastomosing  branches  which  in  what, 
many  cases  unite  again  to  reconstruct  and  continue  the  trunk. 
Of  such  retia  mirabilia  there  are  many  examples  in  the  lower 
animals,  but,  as  already  remarked,  the  purpose  which  they  serve 
is  not  apparent.  The  best  known  instance  is  that  named  the 
rete  mirabile  of  Oalen,  which  is  formed  by  the  intracranial  part 
of  the  internal  carotid  artery  of  the  sheep  and  several  other  qua- 
drupeds. 

Physical  Properties. — Arteries  possess  considerable  strength  Physical 
and  a  very  high  degree  of  elasticity,  being  extensible  and  retrac-  ofuteries. 
tile  both  in  their  length  and  width.    When  cut  across,  they 
present,  although  empty,  an  open  orifice;  the  veins,  on  the 
other  hand,  collapse,  unless  when  prevented  by  connexion  with 
surrounding  rigid  parts. 

Structure. — In  most  parts  of  the  body  the  arteries  are  inclosed  Sheath, 
in  a  sheath  formed  of  dense  cellular  tissue,  and  their  outer  coat 
is  connected  to  the  sheath  by  filaments  of  the  same  tissue,  but  so 
loosely  that  when  the  vessel  is  cut  across  its  ends  readily  shrink 
some  way  within  the  sheath.  The  sheath  may  inclose  other 
parts  along  with  the  artery,  as  in  the  case  of  that  enveloping  the 
carotid  artery,  which  also  includes  the  internal  jugular  vein  and 
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pneumogastric  nerve.  Some  lirteries  want  sheaths,  as  those  for 
example^whieh  are  situated  within  the  cavity  of  the  craniom. 

Coats.  Independently  of  this  sheath,  arteries  (except  those  of  minute 

size  whose  structure  will  be  afterwards  described  with  that  of  the 
capillaries)  have  been  usually  described  as  formed  of  three  coats, 
named  from  their  relative  position,  internal,  middle,  and  exter- 
nal ;  and  as  this  nomenclature  is  so  generally  followed  in  medicd 
and  surgical  works,  and  also  correctly  applies  to  the  structure  of 
arteries  so  far  as  it  is  discernible  by  the  naked  eye,  it  seems  best 
to  adhere  to  it  as  the  basis  of  our  description,  although  it  will  be 
seen,  as  we  proceed,  that  some  of  these  coats  are  found  by  micro- 
scopic examination  reaUy  to  consist  of  two  or  more  strata  difier- 
ing  from  each  other  in  texture,  and  therefore  reckoned  as  so 
many  distinct  coats  by  some  recent  authorities. 

Internal         Internal  coat.    This  may  be  raised  from  the  inner  surfiice  of 

coat  con-  ,  ^ 

sists  of  the  artenes  as  a  fine  transparent  colourless  membrane,  elastic  but 
very  easily  broken,  especially  in  the  circular  or  transveise  direc- 
tion, so  that  it  cannot  be  stripped  off  in  laige  pieces.  It  is 
very  commonly  corrugated  with  very  fine  and  close  longitudinal 
wrinkles,  caused  most  probably  by  a  contracted  state  of  the 
artery  after  death.  Such  is  the  appearance  presented  by  the 
internal  coat  to  the  naked  eye,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  two  different  structures,  namely;  1. 

epUbelium  ^  gcaly  epithelium,  forming  the  innermost  part  or  lining.  This 
is  described  by  Henl^  as  a  thin  simple  layer  of  elliptical  or  irre- 
gularly rhombic  particles,  which  are  sometimes  elongated  so  as 
to  resemble  spindlenshaped  fibres.  These  epithelial  elements 
have  round  or  oval  nuclei,  which,  however,  may  disappear; 
indeed  the  whole  structure  sometimes  becomes  indistinct. 
2.  One  or  more  layers  of  a  peculiar  structure,  forming  the 
chief  substance  of  the  inner  coat,  and  styled  by  Henle  the 

f^lt^ted  " perforated,'' or  "fenestrated  membrane.''  This 

membrane,  consists  of  a  thin  and  brittle  transparent  film,  forming  one  or 
several  layers,  in  which  latter  case  it  may  be  stripped  off  in 
small  shreds,  which  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  curl  in  at 
their  upper  and  lower  borders,  and  roll  themselves  up  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure  (fig.  670*  The  films  of  membrane  are 
marked  by  very  fine  pale  streaks,  following  principally  a  longi- 
tudinal direction,  and  joining  each  other  obliquely  in  a  sort  of 
network.    Henle  considers  these  lines  to  be  reticulating  fibres 
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foimed  upon  the  membranous  layer.    This  membrane  is  further 
remarkable  by  being  perforated  with  numerous  round,  oval,  or 
iiT^larly  shaped  apertures  of  different  sizes.    In  some  part  of 
Fig.  67'.*  the  arteries  the  perforated  mem- 

brane is  very  thin,  and  therefore 
difficult  to  strip  off;  in  other 
situations  it  is  of  considerable 
thickness,  consisting  of  several 
layers ;  but  it  often  happens  that 
the  deeper  layers  of  this  struc- 
ture, f.  f.,  those  farther  from  the 
inner  surface,  lose  their  mem- 
branous character,  and  degenerate 
vinto  a  mere  network  of  longitu- 
dinal anastomosing  fibres,  quite 
similar  to  fine  fibres  of  elastic  tissue ;  indeed  there  seems  much 
lesson  to  think  that  the  perforated  membrane  is  merely  a  form 
or  modification  of  that  tissue.  These  longitudinal  reticulating 
fibres  are,  however,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  constituting  a  dis- 
tinct coat. 

Middle  coat.  This  consists  of  distinct  fibres  disposed  CirCU-  Middle  or 
larly  round  the  vessel,  and  consequently  tearing  off  in  a  circular  ^"J^**^® 
direction,  although  the  individual  fibres  do  not  form  complete 
rings.  The  considerable  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  larger 
arteries  is  due  chiefly  to  this  coat ;  and,  in  the  smaller  ones,  it 
is  8ud  to  be  thicker  in  comparison  with  the  calibre  of  the  vessel. 
In  the  largest  vessels  it  is  made  up  of  many  layers ;  thus,  up- 
wards of  forty  have  been  counted  in  the  aorta,  twenty-eight  in 
the  carotid,  and  fifteen  in  the  subclavian  artery  (Rauschel)  ;  and 
shreds  of  perforated  membrane,  similar  to  that  of  the  inner  coat, 
are  often  found  between  the  layere.  The  middle  coat  is  of  a 
tawny  or  reddish-yellow  colour,  not  unlike  that  of  the  elastic 
tivne,  but,  when  quite  firesh,  it  has  a  softer  and  more  translu- 
cent aspect  than  the  last-named  tissue.  Its  more  internal  part 
is  often  described  as  redder  than  the  rest,  but  the  deeper  tint 
is  probably  due  to  staining  by  the  blood  after  death.  The 
fibres  forming  this  coat  are  highly  elastic,  and  were  regarded  by 


*  Portion  of  fenestrated  membrane  from  the  crural  artery,  magnified  200 
<iiameler8.   After  Henl^.   a,  b,  and  c.  Perforations. 
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raany,  especially  among  the  French  anatomists,  as  being  id^- 
tical  in  nature  with  those  of  the  yellow  elastic  tissue :  but  it 
consists  in  reality  of  two  kinds  of  fibres,  namely,  Ist,  pale, 
translucent,  soft,  flattened  fibres,  measuring  firom  j^ajftii  to 
j^^th  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  presenting  here  and  there  a  few 
elongated  nuclei- form  corpuscles,  and  having  the  other  chaiacten 
of  the  plain  variety  of  muscular  fibres ;  and,  Sndly,  fine  elastic 
fibres  mixed  with  the  former,  and  joining  together  as  usual  in  an 
irregularly  reticular  manner.  The  contractility  (vital)  of  the 
arteries  is  due  to  this  coat. 
External  External  coat.  This  has  usually  been  described  as  made  up 
coat  con-        Jnterwoven  filaments  of  cellular  and  elastic  tissues;  but  Henle 

BlStS  of  1  ...         1  1 

an  elastic  has  corrcctly  pom  ted  out  that  it  consists,  m  the  laiger  artenes, 
of  two  layers  of  different  texture,  viz.,  1st,  an  internal  stratum 
of  genuine  elastic  tissue,  most  obvious  in  arteries  of  large  calibre, 
and  becoming  thinner  and  at  length  disappearing  in  those  of 
small  size ;  2ndly,  an  outer  layer,  consisting  of  ordinary  cellular 

a  fibro  eel-  or  areolar  tissue,  in  which  the  filaments  are  closely  interwoven, 

lular  layer.  jj^  large  and  middle-sized  arteries  chiefly  run  diagonally  or 
obliquely  round  the  vessel ;  the  interlacement  of  these  filaments 
becomes  much  more  open  and  lax  towards  the  surface  of  the 
artery,  where  they  connect  the  vessel  with  its  sheath,  or  with 
other  surrounding  parts.  This  cellular  layer  is  usually  of  great 
proportionate  thickness  in  the  smaller  arteries. 

Differences.  Some  arteries  have  much  thinner  coats  than  the  rest,  in  pro-> 
portion  to  their  calibre.  This  is  strikingly  the  case  with  those 
contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  in  the  vertebral 
canal ;  the  difference  depends  on  the  external  and  middle  coats, 
which,  in  the  vessels  referred  to,  are  thinner  than  elsewhere. 
The  coats  of  arteries  receive  small  vessels,  both  arterial  and 

Vasa        venous,  named  vasa  vasoruniy  which  serve  for  their  nutrition. 

vasonim.  fj^^  jj^j^  nutrient  arteries  do  not  pass  immediately  from  the 
cavity  of  the  main  vessel  into  its  coats,  but  are  derived  from 
branches  which  arise  from  the  artery,  (or  sometimes  from  a 
neighbouring  artery,)  at  some  distance  from  the  point  where 
they  are  ultimately  distributed,  and  divide  into  smaller  branches 
within  the  sheath  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  vessel  before 
entering  its  coats.  They  form  a  network  in  the  tissue  of  the 
external  coat,  from  which  a  few  penetrate  into  the  middle  coat, 
and  follow  the  circular  course  of  its  fibres ;  none  have  been  dis- 
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corered  in  the  internal  coat.  Minute  venules  return  the  blood 
from  these  nutrient  arteries,  which  however  they  do  not  closely 
tecompanyf  and  discharge  it  into  the  vein,  or  pair  of  veins, 
which  usually  run  alongside  the  artery. 

Arteries  are  generally  accompanied  by  larger  or  smaller  nerves;  Nerres  of 
ind  when,  in  the  operation  of  tying  an  artery,  these  happen  to  "^^^ 
be  mduded  along  with  it  in  the  ligature,  great  pain  is  expe-^ 
rienced,  but  the  vessel  itself,  when  in  a  healthy  condition,  is 
iosensible.  Nerves  are,  nevertheless,  distributed  to  the  coats  of 
uteries,  probably  for  governing  their  contractile  movements. 
The  nerves  come  chiefly  from  the  sympathetic,  and  in  smaller 
proportion  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  They  form  plexuses 
rooDd  the  larger  arteries,  and  run  along  the  smaller  branches  in 
form  of  fine  bundles  of  fibres,  which  here  and  there  twist  round 
the  vessel,  and  single  nerve-fibres  have  been  seen  closely  accom- 
praying  minute  arteries.  There  is  less  certainty  as  to  the  ex- 
tent and  mode  of  distribution  of  the  nerves  in  the  arterial  coats ; 
some  observers  state,  that  filaments  may  be  traced  as  &r  as  the 
middle  coat ;  and  Valentin  describes  them  as  ending  there  in  a 
plexus. 

f^tial  properties, — Contractility.   Besides  the  merely  mechanical  property  Contractil- 
of  elasticity,  arteries  are  endowed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  vital  con-  ^*y* 
tTictility,  by  means  of  which  they  can  narrow  their  calibre.     This  vital  grated  in 
contractility,  which  has  doubtless  its  seat  in  the  soft,  pale  fibres  of  the  middle  coat, 
middle  coat,  does  not  cause  rapid  contractions  following  in  rhythmic  succes- 
•ion  like  those  of  the  heart ;  its  operation  is,  on  the  contrary,  slow,  and  the 
eoDtractioD  produced  is  of  long  endurance.    Its  effect,  or  its  tendency,  is  to 
cootnet  die  area  of  the  arterial  tube,  and  to  offer  a  certain  amount  of  resist- 
■oee  to  the  distending  force  of  the  blood ;  and  as  the  contracting  vessel  will 
(hrink  the  more,  the  less  the  amount  of  fluid  contained  in  it,  the  vital  con- 
tnctiiity  would  thus  seem  to  adjust  the  capacity  of  the  arterial  system  to  the 
<pitDtjty  and  force  of  the  blood  passing  through  it,  bracing  up  the  vessels,  as 
it  were,  and  maintaining  them  in  a  constant  state  of  tension.    In  producing 
tins  effect,  it  co-operates  with  the  elasticity  of  the  arterial  tubes,  but  it  can 
be  shewn  that  after  that  has  reached  its  limit  of  operation  the  vital  contrac- 
tion can  go  further  in  narrowing  the  artery.   The  vital  or  muscular  con- 
tfwtility  of  the  arteries,  then,  counteracts  the  distending  force  of  the  heart 
tod  seems  to  be  in  constant  operation.  Henco  it  is  often  named  "  tonicity,"  Tonicity 
•lid,  m  far,  justly,  but  at  the  same  time,  like  the  contractility  of  other  mus- 
ctdv  stntetives,  it  can,  by  the  application  of  various  stimuli,  be  artificially 
eiched  to  more  virid  action  than  is  displayed  in  this  natural  tonic  or 
filmed  state ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  relaxes  more  than  the 
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habitual  d^ree,  and  then  the  vessels  yielding  to  the  distending  force  of  the 
heart  become  unusually  dilated.   Such  a  remission  in  their  contractile  force 
(taking  place  rather  suddenly)  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  tuigescence  of  the 
small  vessels  of  the  skin  which  occurs  in  blushing,  and  the  arteries  of  erectile 
organs  are  probably  affected  in  the  same  manner,  so  as  to  permit  of  an  aug- 
mented flow  of  blood  into  the  veins  or  venous  cavities  when  erection  begins. 
ETidenoe        The  vital  contractility  of  small  sized  arteries  is  easily  demonstrated  in  the 
H^^^ofraMll  *""^®P*"^'^*  P**^     cold-blooded  animals.   If  the  point  of  a  needle  be  two 
aeries ;  times  drawn  quickly  across  one  of  the  little  arteries  (not  capillaries) 

in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  placed  imder  the  microscope,  the  vessel  will  be 
seen  slowly  to  contract,  and  the  stream  of  blood  passing  through  it  becomes 
smaller  and  smaller,  and,  by  a  repetition  of  the  process,  may  be  made  almost 
entirely  to  disappear.  After  persisting  in  this  contracted  state  for  some 
minutes,  the  vessel  will  gradually  dilate  again  to  its  original  size.  Tlie  same 
effect  may  be  produced  by  the  application  of  ice-cold  water,  and  also 
by  galvanism,  especially  when  a  rapid  succession  of  shocks  is  sent  through 
the  vessel  by  means  of  a  coil,  as  practised  by  Edward  and  Ernest  H.  Weber.* 
Moreover,  if  one  of  the  small  arteries  in  the  mesentery  of  a  frog  or  of  a  smaU 
warm-blooded  animal,  such  as  a  mouse  (Poiseuille),  be  compressed  so  as  to 
take  off  the  distending  force  of  the  Wood  from  the  part  beyond  the  point 
where  the  pressure  is  applied,  that  part  will  diminish  in  calibre,  at  first  no 
doubt  from  its  elasticity,  and  therefore  suddenly,  but  afterwards  slowly. 
This  gradual  shrinking  of  an  emptying  artery  after  its  elasticity  has  ceased 
to  operate,  may  be  shewn  also  by  cutting  out  the  frog's  heart  or  dividing  the 
main  trunks  of  the  vessels :  it  is  obviously  due  to  vital  contraction, 
of  lai^r  The  contractility  of  the  middle-sized  and  larger  arteries  is  not  so  con- 
arteriet.  spicuous,  and  many  excellent  observers  have  failed  to  elicit  any  satisfactory 
manifestation  of  such  property  on  the  application  of  stimuli  to  these  vessels. 
Others,  however,  have  observed  a  sufficiently  decided,  though  by  no  means  a 
striking  degree  of  contraction  slowly  to  follow  mechanical  irritation  or 
repeated  application  of  the  galvanic  wires  to  these  arteries  in  recently  killed 
animals.  To  render  this  effect  more  evident,  my  colleague.  Dr.  C.  J.  B. 
Williams,  adopted  a  method  of  experimenting  which  he  had  successfully 
employed  to  test  the  irritability  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  He  tied  a  bent  glass 
tube  into  the  cut  end  of  an  artery,  and  filled  the  vessel,  as  well  as  the  bend 
of  the  tube,  with  water ;  the  application  of  galvanism  caused  a  narrowing  oi 
die  artery,  the  reality  of  which  was  made  manifest  by  a  rise  of  the  fluid  in 
the  tube.  Ck>ntraction  is  said  also  to  follow  the  application  of  chemicai 
stimulants,  but  as  these  may  directly  corrugate  the  tissue  by  their  chemical 
action,  the  evidence  they  afford  is  less  satisfactory.  C!old  causes  contzmc- 
tion  of  the  larger  arteries,  according  to  the  testimony  of  various  inquirers ; 
and,  as  in  the  smaller  arteries,  a  gradual  shrinking  in  calibre  ensues  in  these 
vessels,  when  the  distending  pressure  of  the  blood  is  taken  off,  by  the  ex- 
tinction or  impairment  of  the  force  of  the  heart  on  the  approach  of  death. 

*  Muller's  Archiv,  1847.  p.  232. 
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From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Parry,  it  would  appear  that  the  oontraction 
thus  ensiiiiigy  proceeds  considerably  beyond  what  would  be  produced  by 
ehstidty  tlone,  and  that  it  relaxes  after  death,  when  vitality  is  completely 
extinct,  so  that  the  artery  widens  again,  to  a  certain  point,  at  which  it  is 
fioaDy  maintained  by  its  elasticity. 


VEINS. 

Jftnle  of  distribution. — The  Teios  are  ramified  throughoat  the  Veim,  their 

distril 
tion. 


body,  like  the  arteries,  but  there  are  some  difFerences  in  their 


proportionate  number  and  size,  as  well  as  in  their  arrangement, 
which  require  to  be  noticed. 

In  most  regions  and  oigans  of  the  body,  the  veins  are  more 
munerous  and  also  lazger  than  the  arteries,  so  that  the  venous 
system  is  altogether  more  capacious  than  the  arterial,  but  the 
proportionate  capacity  of  the  two  cannot  be  assigned  with  exact- 
ness. The  pulmonary  veins  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  for 
tliey  do  not  exceed  in  capacity  the  pulmonary  arteries. 

The  veins  are  arranged  in  a  superficial  and  deep  set,  the  for-  Superficial 
ncr  running  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  and  thence  named 
mbcutaneous,  the  latter  commonly  accompanying  the  arteries, 
and  named  vaut  comites  vel  satellites  arteriarum.  The  large  VensB 
arteries  have  usually  one  accompanying  vein,  and  the  medium- 
nzed  and  smaller  arteries  two  ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
role:  thus  the  veins  within  the  skull  and  spinal  canal,  the 
hepatic  veins,  and  the  most  considerable  of  those  belonging  to 
the  bones,  run  apart  from  the  arteries* 

The  communications  or  anastomoses  between  veins  of  consi- 
derable size,  are  more  frequent  than  those  of  arteries  of  equal 
magnitude. 

Structure. — The  veins  have  much  thinner  coats  than  the  Stmctaie 
arteries,  and  collapse  when  cut  across  or  emptied ;  whereas  a  ®^ 
cat  artery  presents  a  patent  orifice.  Notwithstanding  their 
conpantive  thinness,  however,  the  veins  possess  considerable 
strength,  more  even,  according  to  some  authorities,  than  arteries 
of  the  same  calibre.  The  number  of  their  coats  has  been  differ- 
ently reckoned,  and  the  tissues  composing  them  differently  de- 
Kribed  by  different  writers,  and  this  discrepancy  of  statement 
is  peihaps  partly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  all  veins  are  not 
pcrfectlj  alike  in  structure.  In  most  veins  of  tolerable  size, 
three  coats  may  be  distinguished,  which,  as  in  the  arteries,  have 
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external  been  named  external,  middle,  and  internal.  The  external  coat 
is  thin,  but  strong  and  tough :  it  is  composed  of  fibres,  and 
bundles  of  fibres,  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  cellular  and 
fibrous  tissues,  interlacing  in  all  directions,  with  some  elastic 
izmer  coat,  fibres  intermixed.  The  internal  coat  is  less  brittle  than  that  of 
the  arteries,  and  therefore  admits  of  being  more  easily  peeled  off 
without  tearing ;  but  in  other  respects  the  two  are  very  much 
alike.  That  of  the  veins  consists  inwardly  of  an  epithelium,  as 
in  the  arteries,  and  next  to  that,  of  one  or  more  layers  of  very 
fine  elastic  fibres,  though  not  all  of  equal  fineness,  forming  close 
longitudinal  reticulations,  with  or  without  portions  of  perforated 
membrane.  Between  the  external  and  internal  coats,  are  one, 
two,  or  even  more  layers  of  fibres,  which  may  he  said  to  consti- 
middlecoat  tute  the  middle  coat.  These  layers  consist  of  fibres,  agreeing 
in  all  respects  with  the  white  or  waved  filaments  of  the  cellular  or 
areolar  tissue,  either  quite  pure,  or  mixed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
layers  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  fibres  resembling  those 
of  the  middle  coat  of  the  arteries,  that  is,  having  the  anatomical 
characters  of  the  plain  muscular  fibres.  The  fibres  usually  run 
circularly  in  one  of  these  layers,  and,  when  another  is  present, 
its  fibres  are  longitudinal,  oblique,  or  irregular.  According  to 
Dr.  Chevers,*  in  the  deep  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  superficial 
veins  of  the  trunk  and  neck,  the  middle  coat  is  composed  of  se- 
veral layers  of  circular  fibres,  with  only  here  and  there  a  few 
that  take  a  longitudinal  course ;  whilst  that  of  the  veins  of  the 
limbs,  whether  superficial  or  deep,  consists  of  a  circular  layer,  and 
immediately  within  that  a  strong  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres. 
The  muscular  tissue  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart  is  prolonged 
for  some  way  on  the  adjoining  part  of  the  vense  cavse  and  pul- 
monary veins.  The  veins  in  the  cancelli  of  bones,  those  which 
form  the  sinuses,  or  at  least  the  lining  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater,  as  well  as  the  veins  of  the  cavernous  body  of  the  penis, 
being  supported  by  firm  structures,  have  thinner  coats  ;  but  it 
seems  to  be  an  error  to  deny  to  them  all  but  the  internal  coat. 

The  coats  of  the  veins  are  supplied  with  nutrient  vessels,  msa 
vasorum,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  arteries.  Nerves 
have  not  been  demonstrated  in  the  coats  of  veins  generally ;  but 
some  observers  have  succeeded  in  tracing  small  branches  of 


Nutrient 
▼esKls  and 
nerrcfl  of 
reins. 


Medical  Gazette,  1845,  p.  638. 
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DOTes  on  the  vena  cava  inferior,  where  it  passes  behind  the  liver, 
ind  filaments,  supposed  to  be  neryoos,  have  been  seen  by  Pap- 
penbeim  on  some  of  the  cerebral  veins. 

Vital  properties. — VeiDs,  when  m  a  healthy  condition,  appear  to  be  almost  Contracd- 
deroid  of  sensibility.  They  possess  vital  contractility,  which  shews  itself  lity. 
IB  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  arteries,  but  is  greatly  inferior  in  degree, 
■>d  nradi  less  manifest.  The  muscular  parts  of  the  great  Teins,  near  the 
uriclei  of  the  heart,  on  being  stimulated,  in  recently  killed  quadrupeds, 
exhibit  quick  and  decided  contractions,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
torieles  themselves. 

Valves. — Most  of  the  veins  are  provided  with  valves,  a  me-  Valves  of 
Aanical  contrivance  beautifully  adapted  to  prevent  the  reflux  of 
tlie  blood.  The  valves  are  formed  of  semilunar  folds  of  the 
fimng  membrane,  strengthened  by  some  included  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  which  project  obliquely  into  the  vein.  Most  commonly 
two  such  folds  or  flaps  are  placed  opposite  each  other  (fig.  68^,  a); 

Fig.  68'.*  the  convex  border  of  each, 

BO  which,  according  to  Haller, 


forms  a  parabolical  curve, 
is  connected  with  the  side 
of  the  vein ;  the  other 
edge  is  free,  and  points 
towards  the  heart,  or  at 
least  in  the  natural  direc- 
tion of  the  current  of  the 
blood  along  the  vessel,  and 
the  two   flaps  obliquely 


indbe  towards  each  other  in  this  direction.  Moreover,  the  wall 
of  the  vein  immediately  above  (or  nearer  the  heart  than)  the 
corred  line  of  attachment  of  the  valves,  is  dilated  into  a  pouch 
orftm  on  either  side  (fig.  68',  b  a),  so  that  when  distended  with 
Wood  or  by  artificial  injection,  the  vessel  bulges  out  on  each 
^Utj  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  knot  or  swelling 
vherever  a  valve  is  placed  (as  in  fig.  c).  From  the  above 
^cteription,  it  is  plain  that  the  valves  are  so  directed  as  to  offer 


*  Diagrams  shewing  vbItcs  of  veins.  A.  Part  of  a  vein  laid  open  and 
^Kid  out,  with  two  pairs  of  valves,  n.  Longitudinal  section  or  a  vein, 
"Kmio^  the  apposition  of  the  ed^^  of  the  valves  in  their  closed  state, 
c.  Portion  of  a  distended  vein,  exhibiting  a  swelling  in  the  situation  of  a 
ptir  of  filfes. 
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no  obstacle  to  the  blood  in  its  onward  flow,  but  that  when  from 
pressure  or  any  other  cause  it  is  driven  backwards,  the  refluent 
blood,  getting  between  the  dilated  wall  of  the  vein  and  the 
flaps  of  the  valve,  will  press  them  inwards  until  their  edges 
meet  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  and  close  it  up. 

Diflferenoei  valvular  folds  are  usually  placed  in  pairs,  as  above  described ;  in  the 

as  to  veins  of  the  horse  and  other  large  quadrupeds  three  are  often  found  ranged 

round  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  but  this  rarely  occurs  in  the  human  body. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  valves  are  placed  singly  in  some  of  the  smaller 
veins,  and  in  large  veins  single  valves  are  not  unirequently  placed  over  the 
openings  of  smaller  entering  branches ;  also  in  the  right  auricular  sinus  of 
the  heart  there  is  a  single  crescentic  fold  at  the  orifice  of  the  vena  cava 
inferior,  and  another  more  completely  covering  the  opening  of  the  principal 
coronary  vein. 

Many  veins  are  destitute  of  valves.  Those  which  measure  less  than  a 
line  in  diameter  rarely,  if  ever,  have  valves.  Valves  are  vranting  in  the 
trunks  of  the  superior  and  inferior  venae  cavss,  in  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
the  portal  vein,  in  the  hepatic,  renal  and  uterine  veins ;  also  in  the  sper- 
matic veins  of  the  female.  In  the  male,  these  last-mentioned  veins  have 
valves  in  their  course,  and  in  either  sex  a  little  valve  is  occasionally  found 
in  the  renal  vein,  placed  over  the  entrance  of  the  spermatic.  The  pulmo- 
nary veins,  those  within  the  cranium  and  vertebral  canal,  and  those  of  the 
cancellated  texture  of  bone,  as  well  as  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  umbi- 
lical vein,  are  without  valves.  Valves  are  not  generally  found,  and  when 
present  are  few  in  number,  in  the  azygos  and  intercostal  veins.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  numerous  in  the  veins  of  the  limbs  (and  especially  of 
the  lower  limbs),  which  are  much  exposed  to  pressure  in  the  muscular 
movements,  or  from  other  causes,  and  have  often  to  conduct  the  blood 
against  the  direction  of  gravity.  No  valves  are  met  with  in  the  veins  of 
reptiles  and  fishes,  and  not  many  in  those  of  birds* 

CAPILLARY  VESSELS. 

That  the  blood  passed  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins  was  of 
course  a  necessary  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation,  as  de- 
monstrated by  Harvey ;  but  the  mode  in  which  the  passage  took 
place  was  not  ascertained  until  some  time  after  the  date  of  his 
great  discovery.  The  discovery  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  of 
the  course  of  the  blood  through  them,  was  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  first  fruits  of  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  was  reserved  for  Malpighi  (in  1661),  to  whose 
rare  sagacity  these  sciences  have  been  so  greatly  indebted  for 
their  advancement. 


CapOlaries 
discovered 
by  Mal- 
pighi. 
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When  the  web  of  a  firog's  foot  is  viewed  through  a  microscope  How  seen, 
of  moderate  power  (as  in  fig.  69%  the  blood  is  seen  passing 

rapidly  along  the  small  arteries, 
and  thence  more  slowly  through 
a  network  of  finer  channels,  by 
which  it  is  conducted  into  the 
veins.  These  small  vessels,  in- 
terposed between  the  finest 
branches  of  the  arteries  and  the 
commencing  veins,  are  the  capil- 
lary vessels.  They  may  be  seen 
also  in  the  lungs  or  mesentery 
of  the  frog  and  other  batrachi- 
ins,  and  in  the  tail  and  gills  of  their  larvse ;  also  in  the  tail  of 
small  fishes ;  in  the  mesentery  of  mice  or  other  small  quadru- 
peds ;  and  generally,  in  short,  in  the  transparent  vasciTlar  parts 
of  animals  which  can  readily  be  brought  under  the  microscope. 
These  vessels  can  also  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  fine  injec- 
tions of  opaque  coloured  material,  not  only  in  membranous  parts, 
such  as  those  above-mentioned,  but  also  in  more  thick  and 
opaque  tissues,  which  can  be  rendered  transparent  by  drying. 

The  capillary  vessels  of  a  part  are  most  commonly  arranged  in  Usnally 
a  network,  the  branches  of  which  are  of  tolerably  uniform  size,  ^JJ^? 
ihoQgh  not  all  strictly  equal;  thus  they  do  not  divide  into 
smaller  branches  like  the  arteries,  or  unite  into  larger  ones  like 
the  veins ;  but  the  diameter  of  the  tubes,  as  well  as  the  shape 
and  siie  of  the  reticular  meshes  which  they  form,  differs  in  dif- 
ferent textures.  Their  prevalent  size  in  the  human  body  may,  size, 
ipeaking  generally,  be  stated  at  from  i^^^th  to  TuV^F^h  of  an 
inch,  as  measured  when  naturally  filled  with  blood.  But  they 
ire  said  to  be  in  some  parts  considerably  smaller,  and  in  others 
luger  than  this  standard :  thus,  Weber  has  measured  injected 
cqiillaries  in  the  brain,  which  he  found  to  be  not  wider  than 
TT^^th  of  an  inch,  and  Henle  has  observed  some  still  smaller, 
—in  both  cases  apparently  smaller  than  the  natural  diameter  of 
the  blood  corpuscles.  The  capillaries,  however,  when  deprived 
of  blood,  probably  shrink  in  calibre  immediately  after  death  ; 
md  this  consideration,  together  with  the  hci  that  their  distension 

*  Ctpillarj  blood-vessels  in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  (after  Dr.  A. 
TTwoison).   The  arrows  indicate  the  course  of  the  blood. 
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by  artificial  injection  may  exceed  or  fall  sliort  of  what  is  natural, 
should  make  us  hesitate  on  such  evidence  to  admit  the  existence 
of  vessels  incapable  of  receiving  the  red  particles  of  the  blood. 
The  diameter  of  the  capillaries  of  the  marrow,  or  of  the  medul- 
lary membrane,  is  stated  as  high  as  f^Vo  inch.  In  other 
parts,  their  size  varies  between  these  extremes :  it  is  small  in 
the  lungs,  small  also  in  muscle  ;  larger  in  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes.  According  to  Mr.  Toynbee,  the  extreme  branches 
of  the  arteries  and  the  commencing  veins  in  certain  parts  of  the 
synovial  membranes  are  connected  by  loops  of  vessels,  which  are 
cQlated  at  their  point  of  flexure  to  a  greater  size  even  than  the 
vessels  which  they  immediately  connect,  and  such  can  scarcely 
with  propriety  be  termed  capillaries. 
Character  There  are  diflbrences  also  in  the  size  or  width  of  the  meshes 
of  capiihffy  of  the  Capillary  network  in  different  parts,  and  consequently  in 
ne  wor  .  number  of  vessels  distributed  in  a  given  space,  and  the 
amount  of  blood  supplied  to  the  tissue.  The  network  is  very 
close  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  close  also 
in  muscle,  in  the  skin,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, in  glands  and  secreting  structures,  and  in  the  grey 
part  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
wide  meshes  and  comparatively  few  vessels  in  the  ligaments, 
tendons,  and  other  allied  textures.  In  infants  and  young  per- 
sons, the  tissues  are  more  vascular  than  in  after  life  ;  growing 
parts,  too,  are  more  abundantly  supplied  with  vessels  than  those 
which  are  stationary. 

The  figure  of  the  capillary  network  is  not  the  same  in  all 
textures.    In  many  cases  the  shape  of  the  meshes  seems  accom- 
modated to  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  tissue  in 
which  they  lie.    Thus  in  muscle,  nerve,  and  tendon,  the  meshes 
are  long  and  comparatively  narrow,  and  run  conformably  with 
the  fibres  and  fasciculi  of  these  textures  (fig.  70^).    In  other 
parts  the  meshes  are  rounded  or  polygonal,  with  no  one  dimen- 
sion greatly  predominating  (fig.  71').     In  the  smaller-sized 
papillffi  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  the  vessels  of  the 
network  are  often  drawn  out  into  prominent  loops. 
Stroctim  of     Structure  of  the  anuillraized  vessels  and  capillaries.  The 
wS^miSl    ^pi^'^^y  vessels  have  real  coats,  and  are  not  mere  channeb 
YeMela.      drilled  in  the  tissue  which  they  pervade,  as  has  sometimes  been 
maintained.    In  various  parts  they  are  readily  separable  from  the 
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surrounding  substance  or  parenchyma,  as  tn  the  brain  and  retina, 
and  in  such  cases  it  is  easy  to  display  their  independent  mem- 
bi&Qous  parietes.    The  number,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  their 


coats,  differs  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessels.  Capillaries  of 
a  diameter  less  than  th  of  an  inch  have  but  a  single  coat, 
which  is  formed  of  simple  homogeneous  transparent  mem- 
brane, with  nucleiform  corpuscles  attached  at  interrals  on  the 
outer  surface,  or  inclosed  as  it  were  in  the  substance  of  the  mem- 
brane (fig.  72^.  Some  of  these  attached  or  imbedded  corpus- 
cles are  round,  others  oval,  the  latter  usually  lying  with  their 


Fig.  7^.t  Fig.  73'.§ 


long  diameter  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  vessel.  In  vessels  one 
or  two  degrees  larger  (fig.  78'),  the  structure  is  more  complex. 


*  Injected  capillary  vessels  of  muscle,  seen  with  a  low  magnifying  power, 
t  Injected  capillaries  of  the  skin  magnified. 

I  Cu>illary  Tessels  from  the  pia  mater  of  the  sheep,  with  nucleifonn 

ZQscIes.  After  Henld.  Magnified  200  diameters. 
Fir.  73*  represents  a  minute  artery,  treated  with  acetic  acid,  and  ma^- 
d  about  200  diameters  (after  Henl^.  a,  Cavity  of  the  vessel  and  lon^- 
tudinally-disposed  nuclei  of  the  primitive  memhrane  ;  6, 6,  middle  coat  with 
elongated  corpuscles  disposed  circularly ;  e.  one  of  these  corpuscles  ;  an- 
<^cr  seen  endwise ;  c,  c,  external  coat,  witn  longitudinal  nuclei,  g,  g. 
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The  corpuscles  of  the  primitiTe  simple  membrane  are  more 
numerous  and  more  lengthened  (a)  ;  an  epithelium  exists  on  the 
inside  of  the  primitive  membrane,  and  on  its  outside  is  added  a 
layer  b)  containing  nucleiform  corpuscles,  elongated  in  a  direc- 
tion across  the  diameter  of  the  vessel  (e,/).  This  layer  corre- 
sponds with  the  middle  or  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries,  and 
accordingly,  in  vessels  of  somewhat  greater  size,  the  characteristic 
circular  fibres  of  that  tunic  appear  in  the  layer  in  question,  as  well 
as  the  nuclei.  Outside  of  all  is  the  cellular  coat  (c,  c),  marked  by 
longitudinal  nuclei  ,  g).  In  vessels  of  ^th  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, the  striated  or  perforated  membrane  may  be  discovered  ; 
but,  as  formerly  stated,  this  may  be  wanting  altogether.  In  ves- 
sels of  still  larger  size,  the  primitive  membrane,  with  its  longitudi- 
nal corpuscles,  may  have  disappeared,  and  it  generally  does  disap- 
pear in  the  arteries ;  in  other  cases,  according  to  Henle,  (on  whose 
statements  the  present  description  is  founded,)  it  is  converted 
into  or  is  supplanted  by  one  or  more  layers  of  longitudinal  fibres, 
partly  pale,  flattened,  and  parallel,  and  partly  of  the  nuclear 
or  elastic  kind.  This  longitudinal-fibrous  coat  is  seen  in  many 
of  the  veinsy  between  the  circular-fibrous  coat  and  the  fenestrated 
membrane,  or,  when  the  latter  is  wanting,  immediately  under  the 
epithelium.  In  small  arteries  and  veins,  but  two  or  three  re- 
moves from  the  capillaries,  no  difierence  in  structure  can  be 
perceived  between  the  two  kinds  of  vessels. 

Vital  con-  Vital  propertiet, — ^Fiom  the  share  which  the  capillaries  take  in  many 
tractility.  vital  actions,  both  healthy  and  diseased,  and  especially  fi^m  the  part  they 
have  been  supposed  to  play  in  the  process  of  inflammation,  much  pains  has 
naturally  been  bestowed  to  find  out  whether  they  are  endowed  with  vital 
contractility.  There  is  still,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion ;  and,  although  the  weight  of  evidence  is,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  this  property  in  the  capillaries,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  con- 
fessed that  the  proof  is  by  no  means  so  positive  and  clear  as  in  the  ease  of 
the  small  arteries.  The  chief  grounds  on  which  it  is  affirmed  are  the  two 
following,  which  rest  on  the  testimony  of  various  competent  observers,  who 
have  made  the  question  as  to  the  irritability  of  the  capillaries  the  subject  of 
experimental  inquiry ;  viz.,  Ist.  That  stimulants,  such  as  alcohol,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, pepper,  and  ice  or  ice-cold  water,  applied  to  the  frog*8  foot  or 
mesentery,  cause  the  capillary  vessels  to  shrink  in  diameter,  and  that  this 
contraction  is  speedily  followed  by  their  dilatation  beyond  their  natural 
capacity  and  by  retardation  of  the  blood ;  the  shrinking  of  the  vessels  being 
attributed  to  the  direct  operation  of  the  stimuli  on  their  contractility,  and 
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their  subeequent  dilatation  to  the  temporary  exhaustion  of  that  property, 
eooaequait  on  its  previous  undue  excitation.  2nd]y.  That  when  the  vessels 
aie  pretematurally  dilated,  in  the  way  above  described,  or  by  the  action  of 
immonia  or  common  salt,  they  may,  after  a  time,  be  made  to  contract  to 
their  usual  size  by  the  reapplication  of  stimuli. 

Termtaaium  of  arteries. — The  only  known  termination  of  arteries  is  in 
feins,  tnd  this  takes  place  by  means  of  capillary  vessels  of  some  of  the 
tonus  above  described,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  interior  of  erectile  organs,  to 
be  qKcially  referred  to  hereafter,  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
anatomists  that  small  arteries  open  into  wide  venous  cavities,  without  the 
intervention  of  capillaries.  Additional  modes  of  termination  have,  however, 
been  assumed  to  exist.  Thus,  it  was  believed  that  branches  of  arteries 
ended  in  exhalent  vessels,  which,  in  their  turn,  terminated  by  open  orifices 
on  the  skin,  on  the  surface  of  different  internal  cavities,  or  in  the  cellular 
tivme ;  other  arterial  branches  were  supposed  to  be  continued  into  the  ducts 
of  secretiog  glands,  and  it  was,  moreover,  imagined  that,  besides  the  red 
capillaries,  there  existed  finer  vessels,  which  passed  between  the  arteries  and 
the  veins,  and  from  their  smallness  were  able  to  convey  only  the  colourless 
part  of  the  blood.  The  existence  of  these  colourless  or  "  serous  "  vessels, 
as  they  were  called  (vasa  serosa,  vasa  non  rubra),  was  held,  by  most  autho- 
rises, to  be  universal,  by  others  it  was  assumed  as  necessary,  at  least,  in 
the  eoloorless  textures;  but  these  views  have  now  been  generally  aban- 
doned, although  they  long  prevailed  almost  without  question,  and  were 
made  the  basis  of  not  a  few  influential  doctrines  in  pathology  and  practical 
medicine. 

EreetiUy  or  cavemom  tmue.^'By  this  term  is  imderstood  a  peculiar  struc- 
ture, forming  the  principal  part  of  certain  oi^gans  which  are  capable  of  being 
rendered  turgid,  or  erected,  by  distension  with  blood.  It  consists  of  dilated 
and  freely  intercommunicating  branches  of  veins,  into  which  arteries  pour 
their  blood,  occupying  the  areohe  of  a  network  formed  by  fibrous,  elastic, 
and  probably  contractile  bands,  named  trabeculse^  and  inclosed  in  a  disten- 
sible fibrous  envelope.  This  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels 
searody  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  distinct  texture,  though 
ledLoned  as  sudi  by  some  writers ;  it  is  restricted  to  a  very  few  parts  of  the 
body,  and  in  these  is  not  altogether  uniform  in  character ;  the  detaUs  of  its 
■tmeture  will,  dierefore,  be  considered  with  the  special  description  of  the 
oilcans  in  which  it  occurs. 
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The  first  vessels  which  appear  are  formed  within  the  ovum,  in  the  ger-  Formation 
ninal  membrane,  and  the  process  subsequently  goes  on  in  growing  parts  of  ^^^J^' 
die  tnimal  body.  New  vessels,  also,  are  formed  in  the  healing  of  wounds 
and  sores,  in  the  organization  of  effused  lymph,  in  the  restoration  of  lost 
parts,  and  in  the  production  of  adventitious  growths.  Passing  over  the 
csriier  accounts,  the  following  may  serve  as  an  outline  of  the  process,  as 
Sliced  from  the  observations  of  Schwann,  on  the  formation  of  vessels  in 
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the  germinal  membrane  of  the  incubated  egg,  and  in  the  growing  tail  of 
batrachian  larvee,  repeated  and  confirmed  as  they  have  recently  been,  in  tbe 
latter  case,  by  Kolliker. 
From  cells.  The  smaller  vessels  and  capillaries  originate  from  nucleated  cells  simikr 
to  those  which  at  first  constitute  the  different  parts  of  the  embryo.  Tbe 
cell-wall,  or  envelope,  of  these  cells,  Yig.  74'.* 

shoots  out  into  slender  pointed 
processes,  tending  in  different  di- 
rections, so  that  they  acquire  an 
irregularly  star<shaped  or  radiated 
figure.  The  prolongations  from 
neighbouring  cells  encounter  one 
another,  and  join  together  by  their 
ends,  and  the  irregularly  ramified 
or  reticular  cavities  thus  produced 
are  the  channels  of  rudimentary 
capillaries.  It  is  in  this  way,  ac- 
cording to  Schwann,  that  the  net- 
work of  vessels  begins  in  the  vas- 
cular area  of  the  germinal  mem- 
brane. In  growing  parts,  where 
new  vessels  are  formed  in  the 
vicinity  of  those  already  existing, 
as  represented  in  the  adjoining 
figure  (74'),  not  only  do  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  stellate  cells  join  those 
of  neighbouring  cells,  but  some  of 
them  meet  and  join  with  similar 
pointed  processes  which  shoot  out 
from  the  sides  of  neighbouring 
capillary  vessels,  and  in  this  man- 
ner the  new  vessels  are  adopted 
into  the  existing  system.  The 
junctions  of  the  cells  vrith  each 
other  or  with  capillary  vessels  are,  at  first,  of  great  tenuity,  and  con- 
trast strongly  with  the  central  and  wider  parts  of  the  cells ;  they  appear 
then  to  be  solid,  but  they  afterwards  become  pervious  and  gradittUy 
widen,  blood  begins  to  pass  through  them,  and  the  capillary  network 
acquires  a  tolerably  uniform  calibre.    The  original  vascular  network  may 


*  Capillary  blood-vessels  of  the  tail  of  a  very  young  frog  larva.  Magni- 
fied 350  diameters.  After  Kolliker.  a.  Capillaries  permeable  to  blood. 
6.  Fat  granules,  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  conc^ling  nuclei, 
c.  Hollow  prolongation  of  a  capillary,  ending  in  a  point,  d.  A  branched 
cell,  containing  a  nucleus  and  fat  granules,  and  communicati^  by  three 
branches  with  prolongations  of  capillaries  already  formed,  r.  Blood  cor- 
puscles. 
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become  closer  by  the  fofmstkm  of  new  TesseLs  in  its  interstices,  and 
this  is  effected  bj  similarly  metamorphosed  cells,  arising  in  the  areoln, 
tmi  joisii^  at  Tarioas  points  with  the  surrounding  Tessels,  and  also,  according 
to  KoUik^,  simply  by  pointed  off-shoots  from  the  existing  capillaries 
stretching  across  the  intervals  and  meeting  from  opposite  sides,  so  as  when 
enlarged  to  form  new  connecting  arches.  From  observations  made  on 
the  fioetsl  membranes  of  sheep,  Mr.  Paget  has  found  that  the  mode  of 
fiormation  of  capillaries  described  by  Kdlliker  in  batrachians,  holds  good 
also  in  mammiferous  animals.*  The  simple  homogeneous  coat  of  the  capil- 
laries is  thus  formed  out  of  the  walls  of  the  coalescing  cells ;  the  nuclei 
OD  the  capillaries  seem,  however,  too  numerous  to  be  accounted  for  merely 
hj  the  nuclei  of  these  cells.  Whilst  the  finest  capillaries  retain  this  simple 
ftmctore,  those  that  are  larger  acquire  the  additional  coats  already  de- 
acribed,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  smaller  arteries  and  veins  are  formed 
m  the  same  manner ;  indeed,  it  would  seem  not  unreasonable  to  presume,  that 
the  sevotd  gradations  of  structure  seen  as  permanent  conditions  in  vessels 
of  sucoessiTely  larger  calibre,  may  represent  the  successive  steps  by  which  a 
T€8sel,  having  originally  the  small  size  and  the  simple  membrane  of  a  fine 
cipillary,  increases  in  width  and  acquires  the  complex  tunics  of  a  vein  or 
artery.  Further  observations,  however,  are  required  on  this  point.  Kol- 
Hker  states,  that  many  vessels  which  eventually  attain  a  medium  size,  are 
origioaUy  derived  from  round  cells,  which  unite  in  single  or  double  rows 
and  krm  the  primitive  simple  membranous  tube  of  such  vessels,  by  coales- 
oenee  of  their  cavities  and  walls.  He  thinks  that,  in  other  moderate  sized 
vesa^  the  process  of  formation  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  heart  and 
the  large  venous  and  arterial  trunks,  which  are  formed  not  after  the  manner 
of  the  capillaries,  but  in  the  way  described  by  most  preceding  embryo- 
logistfl,  namely,  by  an  agglomeration  of  cells  in  the  situation  of  the  friture 
hattt  and  along  the  line  of  the  great  vessels,  forming  at  first  a  solid  mass, 
hot  subsequently  becoming  hollow  within  by  lique&ction  in  the  centre, 
whilst  the  circumferential  cells  are  metamorphosed  into  the  fibres  of  the 
heart  and  the  several  tissues  constituting  the  coats  of  the  vessels. 

The  blood-vessels  may  be  said  to  increase  in  size  and  capacity  in  proper-  Increase  of 
tioD  to  the  demands  made  on  their  service.  Thus,  as  the  uterus  enlarges  JlJj^'^**" 
in  pregnancy,  its  vessels  become  enlarged,  and  when  the  main  artery  of  a 
limb  is  tied,  or  otherwise  permanently  obstructed,  collateral  branches,  ori- 
ginally small  and  insignificant,  augment  greatly  in  size,  to  afford  passage  to 
the  increased  share  of  blood  which  they  are  required  to  transmit,  and  by 
this  admirable  adaptation  of  them  to  the  exigency,  the  circulation  is  restored. 
In  sQch  eases,  an  increase  takes  place  in  length,  as  well  as  in  diameter,  and 
•eeofduigly  the  vessels  very  commonly  become  tortuous. 


*  Supplement  to  Muller*s  Physiology,  by  Baly  and  Kirkes,  1848,  p.  104. 
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ABSORBENT  OR  LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM. 

Under  this  head  we  include  not  only  the  vessels  specially 
called  lymphatics,  together  with  the  glands  belonging  to  them, 
but  also  those  named  lacteal  or  chyliferous,  which  form  part  of 
the  same  system,  and  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  former,  save 
that  they  not  only  carry  lymph  like  the  rest,  but  are  also  em- 
ployed to  take  up  the  chyle  from  the  intestines  during  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  and  convey  it  into  the  blood.  An  introductory 
outline  of  the  absorbent  system  has  already  been  given  at  page 
Ixxxv. 

A  system  of  lymphatic  vessels  is  superadded  to  the  sanguife* 
rous  in  all  classes  of  vertebrated  animals,  but  such  is  not  the 
case  in  the  invertebrata ;  in  many  of  these,  it  is  true,  the  san- 
guiferous vessels  convey  a  colourless  or  nearly  colourless  blood, 
but  no  additional  class  of  vessels  is  provided  for  conveying  lymph 
or  chyle,  at  least  none  such  has  hitherto  been  detected. 

Distribution. — In  man  and  those  animals  in  which  they  are 
present,  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  textures 
and  organs  which  receive  blood;  the  exceptions  are  few,  and 
with  the  progress  of  discovery  may  yet  possibly  disappear. 

Lymphatics  have  not  as  yet  been  traced  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  though  they  exist  in  the  membranous 
envelopes  of  these  parts ;  nor  have  they  been  detected  within  the 
eyeball,  or  in  the  placenta  and  foetal  envelopes.  It  is  true  that 
some  anatomists  have  succeeded  in  injecting  what  they  conceive 
to  be  plexuses  of  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye  and 
in  the  umbilical  cord,  but  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  shewn 
that  the  injection  in  these  cases  had  really  passed  into  lympha- 
tics. I  have  distinctly  seen  lymphatic  vessels,  distended  with 
their  own  lymph,  on  the  surface  of  an  eye  which  had  repeatedly 
suffered  from  chronic  inflammation ;  but  in  this  case  the  vessels 
appeared  to  be  in  or  immediately  beneath  the  conjunctival  mem- 
brane. 

In  the  different  regions  of  the  body,  and  in  the  several  inter- 
nal viscera,  the  lymphatics  are  arranged  in  a  superficial  and  a 
deep  set.  The  former  run  underneath  the  skin  or  under  the 
membranous  coats  immediately  enveloping  the  organs  in  which 
they  are  found ;  the  latter  usually  accompany  the  deep-seated 
blood-vessels.    The  principal  lymphatic  vessels  of  a  part  exceed 
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the  veins  in  number,  but  fall  short  of  tbem  in  size ;  they  also 
anastomose  or  intercommunicate  much  more  frequently  than  the 
veins  alongside  of  which  they  run. 

Origin. — This  may  be  either  superficial  or  deep ;  that  is,  the  Origin  is 
lymphatics  may  arise  immediately  underneath  free  surfaces,  both  '"^^i^**^ 
external  and  interna],  as  for  example  those  of  the  skin  and  mu- 
cous membranes,  or  deeply  in  the  substance  of  oigans. 

In  the  superficial  mode  of  origin,  the  lymphatics  most  Soperfidal. 
generally  arise  in  form  of  networks  or  plexuses  out  of  which 
single  vessels  emerge  at  various  points  and  proceed  directly  to 
lymphatic  glands  or  to  join  larger  lymphatic  trunks.  These  Plezmet  of 
plexuses  of  origin  for  the  most  part  consist  of  several  strata,  ^"B^* 
becoming  finer  as  they  approach  the  suriace,  in  respect  both  of 
the  calibre  of  the  vessels  and  the  closeness  of  their  reticulation. 
Fig.  76'.*  This  is  shewn  in  the  adjoining  figure  (75')  > 
which  is  meant  to  represent  the  lymphatic 
plexuses  of  the  skin.  But  even  the  most 
superficial  and  finest  network  is  composed 
of  vessels  which  are  larger  than  the  san^ 
guiferous  capillaries.  They  do  not  open  on 
the  sur&ce,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed, 
and  the  fluids  which  they  imbibe  must  pass 
into  them  by  transudation. 

In  some  situations  the  plexuses  of  origin  have  much  the  appearance  of  Alleged 
Btrata  of  intercommunicating  cells,  and  accordingly  the  lymphatics  have  ^™ 
been  sometimes  described  as  arising  from  small  cellular  cavities.  A  charac- 
teristic example  of  the  appearance  referred  to  is  afforded  by  the  intestine  of 
ihc  turtle,  after  its  lymphatics  have  been  injected  with  mercury ;  these  ves- 
sels sre  then  seen  to  emcige  from  what  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  dense 
ttntom  of  small  ronnded  cells  filled  with  mercury  and  lying  beneath  the 
^w&ce  of  the  mucous  coat.  This  appearance  is,  however,  to  be  regarded  as 
in  reality  produced  by  the  short  distended  branches  of  a  very  close  lymphatic 
i^work,  and  transitions  are  accordingly  met  with  between  this  and  the 
more  usual  and  regular  forms. 

Bot  the  plexiform  mode  of  origin,  though  perhaps  the  most  common,  is  Origin  not 
not  universal.   According  to  recent  observations  by  Kolliker,  the  cutaneous  always 
lymphatics  in  the  tail  of  batracliian  larvae  branch  out  in  an  arborescent  man-  P^«**^*»""* 
ner,  and  do  not  unite  into  a  network ;  their  ultimate  branches,  or.  to  speak, 
pvbape,  more  properly,  their  commencing  radicles,  have  free  but  closed 

*  Lymphatic  vessels  of  the  skin  of  the  breast  irgccted, — after  Breschet. — a, 
superficial,  and  6,  deeper  plexus,  c.  A  lymphatic  vessel,  which  proceeded  to 
the  axillary  glands. 
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ends,  not  dilated,  but  niODing  out  into  fine  points.  Again,  the  origin  of  the 
lacteals  in  the  intestinal  villi  is  by  many  held  to  be  peculiar.  It  was  sup- 
posed by  some  that  they  began  by  open  mouths  on  the  surfifcce  of  the  villi. 
Lieberkuhn  conceived  that  there  was  a  single  opening  on  the  summit  of  each 
villus  leading  to  a  cellular  cavity  within,  which  he  named  ^  ampulla,"  and 
from  which  a  lacteal  vessel  proceeded.  Cruikshank,  from  what  he  saw  in 
examining  the  human  villi  when  they  were  distended  with  chyle,  was  led  to 
believe  that  each  of  these  processes  had  on  its  surface  several  orifices  of 
commencing  lacteals.  Others,  denying  the  reality  of  these  apparent  open- 
ings, still  differ  in  opinion  as  to-  the  arrangement  of  the  lacteal  vessels  within 
the  villi.  Some,  following  the  opinion  of  Mascagni  and  Meckel,  describe 
the  commencing  lacteals  of  a  villus  as  arranged  in  a  plexus  like  its  hlood- 
vessels ;  and  this  view,  which  is  also  supported  by  recent  observations  of 
E.  H.  Weber,  appears  to  me  the  most  probable.  Krause  describes  and 
figures  a  lacteal  taking  its  rise  in  a  villus  by  several  smaUer  branches^  of 
which  some  appear  to  commence  by  a  free  extremity,  and  others  join  in  a 
plexus.  Henl6,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in  each  of  the  villi  only  a  single 
lacteal  branch  vrith  a  blind  dilated  extremity,  and  this  view,  or  one  substan- 
tially the  same,  is  supported  by  Herbst.* 

When  lymphatics  arise  deeply,  their  origin  is  hidden  from 
view,  and  the  precise  mode  in  which  it  takes  place  is  not  knovn. 
There  is,  however,  no  good  ground  for  supposing  that  it  differs  in 
any  essential  point  from  what  is  observed  in  the  more  obvious 
cases  already  referred  to. 

It  has  been  sometimes  maintained  that  the  lymphatics  of  glandular 
oigans  communicate  at  their  origin  with  the  ducts;  but,  although  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  matters  artificially  injected  into  the  ducts  of  glands, 
as,  fox  instance,  those  of  the  liver  and  testicle,  to  pass  into  the  lymphatics,  a 
careful  examination  of  such  cases  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  injected 
material  does  not  find  its  way  from  the  ducts  into  the  lymphatics  by  any 
naturally  existing  communication,  but  by  accidental  'yupture  of  contiguous 
branches  of  the  two  classes  of  vessels.  It  seems  probable,  also,  that  the 
communications  often  held  to  exist  between  the  conunencing  lymphatics, 
both  superficial  and  deep,  and  capillary  blood-vessels,  have  no  better  founda- 
tion, and  that  the  passage  of  injection  here  also  relied  on  as  evidence,  is  to 
be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way.  A  fact  mentioned  by  Kolliker  throws 
light  on  these  alleged  commimications  with  sanguiferous  capillaries.  In 
investigating  the  lymphatics  of  the  tadpole's  tail  with  the  microscope,  that 
observer  not  unfrequently  noticed  that  blood  corpuscles  got  into  the  lym- 
phatics from  the  small  blood-vessels,  and  he  was  able  to  recognize  in  the 
living  animal  the  communications  by  which  they  passed.  At  first  he  looked 
on  these  communications  as  natural,  but,  after  repeated  and  careful  investi- 


*  Das  Lymphge&sssystem  und  seine  Verrichtungen.  Odtting.  1844. 
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gatioD3,  he  satisfied  himself  that  they  were  prodnced  accidentally  hy  contu- 
sion or  some  other  ii\jury  inflicted  on  the  parts. 

Structure. — The  lymphatic  vessels  have  much  thinner  coats  Coatiof 
than  die  arteries  or  veins,  so  thin  and  transparent  indeed  that  ^7^?^^*^' 
the  contained  fluid  can  be  readily  seen  through  them.  Kolliker 
describes  the  fine  lymphatics  which  he  saw  in  the  tail  of  batra- 
chisD  larvae  as  consisting  of  a  simple  homogeneous  membrane 
lite  that  of  the  sanguiferous  capillaries,  only  still  more  delicate, 
and  like  that  also  presenting  nucleifonn  corpuscles,  which  were 
enveloped  in  groups  of  fine  granules.  The  vessels  were  jagged 
or  serrated  along  both  sides  with  sinuosities  and  pointed  denti- 
colatioos.  According  to  Henle,  the  commencing  lactea!s  in  the 
intestinal  villi  consist  also  of  a  simple  membrane  with  elongated 
nucleifonn  corpuscles  lying  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 

The  medium-siied  and  larger  lymphatics,  as  well  as  the  tho- 
rKic  duct,  are  admitted  by  all  anatomists  to  have  at  least  two 
coats,  and  some  assign  three,  besides  an  epithelium  on  the  inner 
sor&ce.  Mr.  Lane  describes  three,  namely,  an  internal,  which  is 
lined  by  the  epithelium,  a  middle  or  fibrous,  and  an  external, 
analogous  to  the  external  or  cellular  coat  of  the  blood-vessels. 
The  inner  tunic  is  thin  and  transparent,  also  extensible  and 
ekstic,  but  less  so  than  the  other  coats,  for  it  is  the  first  to  give 
way  when  the  vessel  is  unduly  distended ;  its  internal  surface  is 
covered  with  a  simple  layer  of  scaly  epithelium,  as  in  the  blood- 
vessels. The  middle  or  fibrous  coat,  is  very  extensible  and 
elastic.  It  consists,  according  to  Mr.  Lane,  of  longitudinal 
fibres,  having  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  plain,  involuntary 
moscular  fibres,  freely  mixed  with  fibres  of  cellular  tissue. 
Herbst  describes  two  layers  of  plain  muscular  fibres  in  the  mid- 
dle tunic,  but  Mr.  Lane  states,  that,  although  a  few  may  be  dis- 
tinguished next  to  the  inner  coat,  taking  a  transverse,  and  others 
tn  oblique  direction,  the  great  majority  run  longitudinally.  The 
external  or  cellular  coat  resembles  that  of  the  blood-vessels,  like 
which  it  possesses  considerable  extensibility  and  elasticity,  and  is 
composed  of  interlaced  fasciculi  of  areolar  tissue,  mixed  with 
some  ehstic  fibres. 

The  lymphatics  receive  vasa  vasorum,  which  ramify  in  their  VcsseU  and 
outer  and  middle  coats :  nerves  distributed  to  them  have  not  yet 
been  discovered,  although  their  probable  existence  has  been 
infened  on  physiological  grounds. 
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Vital  properties, — That  the  lymphatics  are  endowed  with  vital  contracts- 
b'ty  is  shewn  hy  the  effect  of  mechanical  irritation  applied  to  the  thoracic 
duct,  as  well  as  hy  the  general  shrinking  and  emptying  of  the  lacteal  and 
lymphatic  vessels  on  their  exposure  to  the  contact  of  cold  air,  in  the  hodies 
of  animals  opened  immediately  after  death. 

Valves. — The  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels  aie  furnished 
with  valves  serving  the  same  office  as  those  of  the  veins,  and  for 
the  most  part  constructed  after  the  same  iashion.  They  gene* 
rally  consist  of  two  semi-lunar  folds  arranged  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  valves  of  veins  already  described,  but  deviations  from  the 
usual  structure  here  and  there  occur.  Thus  Mr.  Lane  has  ob* 
served  some  valves  in  which  the  planes  of  the  semilunar  flaps 
were  directed  not  obliquely  but  transversely  across  the  vessel ; 
an  arrangement  calculated  to  impede  the  flow  of  fluid  in  both 
directions,  but  not  completely  to  intercept  it  in  either.  In  others, 
described  by  the  same  authority,  the  two  folds,  placed  transverse- 
ly as  before,  were  coalesced  at  one  end,  so  as  to  represent  a  trans- 
verse septum  with  an  incomplete  transverse  slit.  In  a  third 
variety,  he  found  the  valve  formed  of  a  circular  fold  correspond- 
ing with  a  constriction  outside,  and  probably  containing  circular 
contractile  fibres  capable  of  completely  closing  the  tube. 

Valves  are  not  present  in  all  lymphatics,  but  where  they  exist 
they  follow  one  another  at  much  shorter  intervals  than  those  of  the 
veins,  and  give  to  the  lymphatics,  when  much  distended,  a  beaded 
or  jointed  appearance.  Valves  are  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lymphatic  trunks  into  the  great  veins  of  the  neck.  They  are 
wanting  in  the  reticularly  arranged  vessels  which  compose  the 
plexuses  of  origin  already  spoken  of;  so  that  mercury  injected 
into  one  of  these  vessels  runs  in  all  directions  so  as  to  fill  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  plexus,  and  passes  along  the  sepa- 
rate vessels  which  issue  from  it. 

The  lymphatics  of  fish  and  naked  amphibia  are,  generally 
speaking,  destitute  of  valves,  and  may  therefore  be  injected  from 
the  trunks ;  in  the  turtle  a  few  valves  are  seen  on  the  larger 
lacteals  which  pass  along  the  mesentery,  but  none  on  those  upon 
the  coats  of  the  intestine ;  and  valves  are  much  less  numerous  in 
the  lymphatics  and  lacteals  of  birds  than  in  those  of  mammife- 
rous  animals. 

Absorbent  or  lymphatic  glands^  named  also  conglobate 
glands^  and  by  modem  French  writers,  lymphatic  ganglions,  are 
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small  sob'd  bodies  placed  in  the  couise  of  the  lymphatics  and  ' 
lacteals,  through  which  the  contents  of  these  vessels  have  to  pass 
in  their  progress  towards  the  thoracic  or  the  right  lymphatic  duct. 
These  bodies  are  collected  in  numbers  along  the  course  of  the  where 
great  yessels  of  the  neck,  also  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  espe- 
eiaUy  in  the  mesentery  and  alongside  the  aorta,  vena  cava  inferior 
snd  iliac  vessels.  A  few,  usually  of  small  size,  are  found  on  the 
eitemal  parts  of  the  head,  and  considerable  groups  are  situated 
in  the  axiUa  and  groin.  Some  three  or  four  lie  on  the  popliteal 
vessels,  and  usually  one  is  placed  a  little  below  the  knee,  but 
noDe  &rther  down.  In  the  arm  they  are  found  as  low  as  the 
elbow-joint. 

A  lymphatic  vessel  may  pass  through  two,  three,  or  even  more 
lymphatic  glands  in  its  couise,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  lymphatics  which  reach  the  thoracic  duct  without  encounter- 
ing any  gland  in  their  way. 

The  size  of  these  bodies  is  very  various,  some  being  not  much  Size  and 
bigger  than  a  h^mpseed,  and  others  as  large  or  larger  than  an  ^ 
almond  or  a  kidney-bean.   In  shape  too  they  present  differences, 
hot  most  of  them  are  round  or  oval. 
A  lymphatic  gland  essentially  consists  of  a  network  of  finely  Stmciure. 
7&  ♦  lymphatic  vessels  on  and  between  which  cap- 

illary blood-vessels  are  ramified,  the  whole  being 
gathered  up  and  compacted  into  a  comparatively 
dense  mass  by  cellular  tissue,  which  at  the  surfiuse 
of  the  gland  forms  for  it  an  inclosing  capsule. 
The  lymphatics  or  lacteals  which  enter  a  gland  are 
named  inferent  or  afferent  vessels  (vasa  inferentia 
seu  afferentia)  (fig.  76',  a,  h)  and  those  which  issue 
from  it  efferent  vessels  {vasa  efferentia^)  (rf,  e). 
The  afferent  vessels,  on  approaching  a  gland, 
divide  into  many  small  branches  (&),  which  enter  the 
gland  and  by  their  further  ramifications,  which  are 
more  or  less  involved  and  tortuous,  form  within  it 
an  intricate  plexus  (c) ;  from  this  plexus  the  effer- 
ent vessels  proceed  in  form  of  small  branches  {d)y 
^hich  issue  firom  the  gland,  and  at  a  little  distance  beyond  it 

*^  A  lymphatic  gland  injected  with  mercury  and  dried. — after  Hewson.— 
«  *  inferent,  d  e  e&rent  vessels,  communicating  with  c,  plexus  of  lymphatics 
within  the  gknd. 
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nnite  into  one  or  more  tranks  (e),  usually  larger  in  size  but 
fewer  in  number  than  those  of  the  afferent  vessels.  The  afferent 
and  efferent  vessels  are  therefore  continuous  with  each  otber 
within  the  gland,  and  the  cellular  cavities  described  hj  some 
anatomists  as  intervening  between  them  and  serving  as  the  me* 
dium  of  their  communication,  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than 
partial  dilatations  of  some  branches  of  the  common  connecting 
plexus. 

Uae  of  The  plexiform  branches  of  lymphatics  within  the  glands  mnst  evidently 

^SbJ  be  collectively  more  capacious  than  the  afferent  or  efferent  vessels  with 
which  they  are  continuous,  and  hence  the  lymph  or  chyle  must  move  more 
slowly  through  them,  and  while  thus  detained  or  delayed  in  the  gland,  it  is 
brought  Into  close  relation  with  the  blood  of  the  numerous  capillaries 
distributed  on  the  lymphatic  plexus,  and  is  thus  placed  in  the  most  favour- 
able condition  for  receiving  matters  from  that  fluid,  or  for  yielding  up 
something  to  the  sanguiferous  system.  The  transmission  of  matters  from 
the  blood-vessels  to  the  lymphatics  within  the  glands,  or  the  mutual  in- 
terchange of  part  of  their  contents,  if  such  there  be,  would  seem  therefore 
to  take  place  not  by  means  of  inosculation  of  the  vessels,  but  by  transudation 
through  their  permeable  coats,  as  in  the  case  of  the  air  and  blood  in  the  lungs. 
Snbftitntei  In  a  gland  a  large  number  of  plexiform  lymphatic  vessels,  presenting  a 
ti^^n  extent  of  surface  for  the  contact  of  lymph  and  for  the  distribution  of 

tilei,  and     sanguiferous  capillaries,  are  collected  into  a  compact  mass  of  small  compass ; 
birds.         but  in  fishes  and  reptiles  in  which  there  are  no  lymphatic  glands,  and 
in  birds,  in  which  there  are  very  few,  the  purpose  served  by  them  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  lymphatic  networks  occurring  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  cspeciaUy  along  the  course  of  the  larger  arteries.*   lathis  lax 
or  expanded  form  of  lymphatic  gland,  as  it  might  be  considered,  capillary 
blood-vessels  are  distributed  on  the  lymphatic  plexus,  but  the  different 
elements  are  not  compacted  into  a  solid  mass. 
Glands  sup-     It  is  known  that  the  lymph  and  chyle  contain  a  greater  proportion  of 
arc  consequently  more  perfectly  coagulable  after  passing  the 
and  cor-      glands,  and  it  is  also  observed  that  the  proper  corpuscles  of  the  chyle 
puBcIei.       and  lymph  are  most  abundant  in  that  which  is  obtained  by  puncturing  the 
small  branches  of  lacteals  or  lymphatics  on  the  glands.   From  this  latter 


•  Not  only  do  the  lymphatics  of  many  oviparous  vertebrata  surround  the 
larger  arteries  in  form  of  close  plexuses,  but,  according  to  Rusconi,  the  aorta 
and  mesenteric  arteries  of  the  ft-og  and  salamander  are  actually  inclosed  in 
wide  lymphatic  vessels.  It  has  been  presumed  that  in  instances  such  as  the 
last  mentioned,  the  artery  is  sepjarated  from  the  lymph  by  a  reflection  of  the 
coat  of  the  containing  lymphatic  vessel,  but  Rusconi  maintains  that  such  is 
not  invariably  the  case.  See  his  work  entitled  Riflessioni  sopra  ii  Systema 
Linfatico  dei  Rettili  Pavi%  184fi,  in  which  will  also  be  round,  besides 
many  interesting  observations  on  the  lymphatic  system  of  reptiles,  an  account 
of  his  improved  method  of  ii\jceting  these  vessels. 
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circamstanoey  it  has  been  supposed  that  these  corpuseles,  though  probably 
also  generated  elsewhere  in  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels,  are  princi- 
pally produced  in  the  glands,  and  this  view  is  also  in  harmony  with  the 
ol)6ervatioiLS  of  Mr.  Goodsir  respecting  the  modifications  of  structure  which 
the  absorbent  vessels  present  within  these  organs.  According  to  that  ana- 
tomut,  the  lymphatics  within  the  gland  lay  aside  all  but  their  internal  coat 
rnd  epithelium^  and  the  latter,  in  place  of  forming  a  thin  lining  of  flat 
tnoflporent  scales,  as  in  the  extra-glandular  lymphatics,  acquires  an  opaque 
gnmhr  aspect,  and  is  converted  into  a  thick  irregular  layer  of  spherical 
OQcleated  corpuscles,  measuring  on  an  average  sbgth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
aod  si^gesting  the  idea  of  lymph  or  chyle  corpuscles  generated  on  the 
mternal  membrane  after  the  usual  manner  of  epithelium  cells,  and  about  to 
be  thrown  off  into  the  cavity  of  the  vessel.  Mr.  Goodsir  adds,  that  this 
lajer  is  thickest  in  those  lymphatics  which  arc  situated  towards  the  centre 
of  the  g^and,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner  towards  the  afferent  and  efferent 
vessels,  when  it  passes  continuously  into  the  ordinary  epithelium. 


Termination, — The  absorbent  system  discbarges  its  contents  Termina- 
into  the  veins  at  two  points,  namely,  at  the  junction  of  the  sub-  ^piJ^^^ics 
ckvian  and  internal  jugular  veins  of  the  left  side  by  the  thoracic  in  venous 
duct,  and  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  veins  of  the  right  J^'^^j^Jg. 
side  by  the  right  lymphatic  trunk.    The  openings,  as  already  re- 
marked, are  guarded  by  valves.    It  sometimes  happens  that  the  Variations, 
thoiadc  duct  divides,  near  its  termination,  into  two  or  three 
short  branches,  which  open  sepaiatelj,  but  near  each  other;  more 
nutily,  a  branch  opens  into  the  vena  azygos,  indeed  the  main 
vessel  has  been  seen  terminating  in  that  vein.    Again,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  larger  branches  which  usually  join  the  thoracic 
dact|  to  open  independently  in  the  vicinity  of  the  main  termina- 
tion ;  and  this  is  more  apt  to  happen  with  the  branches  which 
Qsnally  unite  to  form  the  right  lymphatic  trunk.    By  such 
variations  the  terminations  in  the  great  veins  are  multiplied,  but  Additional 
Btill  they  are  confined  in  man  to  the  region  of  the  neck ;  in  J?™^' 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fish,  on  the  other  hand,  communications  take  oTiparouB 
place  between  the  lymphatics  of  the  pelvis,  posterior  extremi- 
ties  and  tail,  with  the  sciatic  or  other  considerable  veins  of  the 
abdomen  or  pelvis. 

The  alleged  terminations  of  lymphatics  in  various  veins  of  the  abdomen,  Alleged  ad- 
described  by  Lippi  as  occurring  in  man  and  mammalia,  have  not  been  met  ditional 
with  by  those  who  have  since  been  most  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  this  {j™*^' 
department  of  anatomical  research,  and  accordingly,  his  observations  have  man. 
generaUy  been  either  rejected  as  erroneous,  or  held  to  refer  to  deviations 
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from  the  normal  condition.*  But,  while  such  (extra-gtondular)  termina- 
tions in  other  veins  than  those  of  the  neck  have  not  been  generally  admitted^ 
several  anatomists  of  much  authority  have  maintidned  that  the  lacteals  and 
lymphatics  open  naturally  into  veins  within  the  lymphatic  glands.  This 
latter  opinion,  which  has  been  strenuously  advpcated  by  Fohmann  in  parti- 
cular, is  based  on  a  fact  well  known  to  every  one  conversant  with  the  in- 
jection of  the  vessels  in  question,  namely,  that  the  quicksilver  usually  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose,  when  it  has  entered  a  gland  by  the  infercnt 
Ijrmphatics,  is  apt  to  pass  into  branches  of  veins  within  the  gland  and  thus 
find  its  way  into  the  large  venous  trunks  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  place  of 
issuing  by  the  efferent  lymphatic  vessels.  But,  although  it,  of  course, 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  such  cases,  the  mercury  gets  from  the  lymphatics 
into  the  veins,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  perceive  the  precise  mode  in 
which  the  transmission  takes  place,  and,  looking  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  chiefly  occurs,  it  seems  to  be  more  probably  owing  to  rupture  of 
contiguous  lymphatics  and  veins  within  the  glands,  than  to  a  natural  com- 
munication between  the  two  classes  of  vessels  in  that  situation. 
Lymphatic  lA/mphatic  hearts, — Some  years  ago,  MQller  and  Panizza,  neariy  about  the 
same  time,  but  independently  of  each  other,  discovered  that  the  lymphatic 
system  of  reptiles  is  furnished,  at  its  principal  terminations  in  the  venoua 
system,  with  pulsatile  muscular  sacs,  which  serve  to  discharge  the  lymph 
into  the  veins.  These  organs,  which  are  named  lymph-hearts,  have  now 
been  foimd  in  all  the  different  orders  of  reptiles.  In  frogs  and  toads  two 
pairs  have  been  discovered,  a  posterior  pair,  situated  in  the  sciatic  r^on, 
which  pour  their  lymph  into  a  branch  of  the  sciatic  or  of  some  other  neigh- 
bouring vein,  and  an  anterior  more  deeply  seated  pair,  placed  over  the 
transverse  process  of  the  third  vertebra,  and  opening  into  a  branch  of  the 
jugular  vein.  The  parietes  of  these  sacs  are  thin  and  transparent,  but  con- 
tain muscular  fibres  of  the  striated  kind,  disposed  spirally,  and  decussating  in 
different  layers,  as  in  the  blood-heart.  In  their  pulsations  they  are  quite 
independent  of  the  latter  organ,  and  are  not  even  synchronous  with  each 
other.  In  salamanders,  lizards,  serpents,  tortoises,  and  turtles,  only  a 
posterior  pair  have  been  discovered,  which,  however,  agree,  in  all  eesentid 
points,  with  those  of  the  frog.t  In  the  goose,  and  in  other  species  of  birds 
belonging  to  different  orders,  Panizza  discovered  a  pair  of  lymph^sacs 


*  In  a  recent  communication  inserted  in  Muller's  Archiv.  for  1848, 
p.  173,  Dr.  Nuhn,  of  Heidelberg,  maintains  the  regular  existence  of  these 
abdominal  terminations,  and  r^ers  to  three  instances  which  he  met  with 
himself.  In  two  of  these,  the  lymphatics  opened  into  the  renal  veins,  and 
in  the  other  into  the  vena  cava. 

t  Rusconi,  who  has  lately  given  a  description  and  figure  of  the  posterior 
lymph-hearts  of  the  fro^  (Op.  cit.  p.  65 ;  Tav.  iv.  fig.  7),  suggests  (and  the 
suggestion  is  not  peculiar  to  him)  that  the  remarkable  pulsating  sac  con- 
nected with  the  caudal  vein  of  the  eel,  which  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall,  and  the  sinuses  opening  into  other  veins,  in  certain  fishes,  since 
pointed  out  by  Hyrtl,  are  probably  of  the  same  nature  as  the  lymph-hearts  of 
reptiles. 
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opeoiiig  into  the  sacral  veins,*  and  Stannius  has  since  found  that  these  sacs 
hare  striated  muscular  fibres  in  their  parietes ;  but,  although  this  observer, 
in  some  cases>  exposed  them  in  the  living  bird,  he  was  not  able  to  discover 
any  pulsation  or  spontaneous  movement  in  them.f 

Badopment  of  lymphatw.  vesse/t.— Kolllker  states  that  he  has  observed  the  I>eve1op- 
fennation  of  lymphatics  firom  ramified  cells  in  the  tails  of  young  sala*  ^^pj^tics. 
mander-larvra.  He  states  that  the  process  takes  place  nearly  in  the  same 
maiioer  as- in  the  case  of  the  sanguiferous  capillaries  already  described ;  the 
only  notable  difference  being  that,  whilst  the  growing  lymphatics  join  the 
ramified  cells,  and  thus  extend  themselves,  their  branches  very  rarely  anas- 
tomose or  become  connected  by  communicating  arches.  New-formed 
lymphatics  have  been  injected  in  adhesions  between  inflamed  serous 
membranes. 

SEROUS  MEMBRANES. 

The  serous  membianes  are  so  named  from  the  nature  of  the  gerous 
fluid  with  irhicb  their  surface  is  moistened.  They  line  cavities 
of  the  body  which  have  no  outlet,  and  the  chief  examples  of  found, 
them  are,  the  peiitonseum,  the  largest  of  aU,  lining  the  cayity  of 
the  abdomen ;  the  two  pleurse  and  pericardium  in  the  chest ; 
the  arEu:hnoid  membrane  in  the  cranium  and  vertebral  canal; 
and  the  tunica  vaginalis  surrounding  each  of  the  testicles  within 
the  scrotum. 

Fwrm  and  arrangement. — In  all  these  cases  the  serous  mem""  paHetal 
brane  has  the  form  of  a  closed  sac,  one  part  of  which  is  applied  viece- 
to  the  walls  of  the  cavity  which  it  lines,  the  parietal  portion  ;     ^  ^' 
vhilst  the  other  is  reflected  over  the  surface  of  the  organ  or 
organs  contained  in  the  cavity,  and  is  therefore  named  the 
reflected  or  visceral  portion  of  the  membrane.    Hence  the 
▼isceza  in  such  cavities  are  not  contained  within  the  sac  of  the 
Betotts  membnme,  but  are  really  placed  behind  or  outside  of  it ; 
merely  pushing  inwards,  as  it  were,  the  part  of  the  membrane 
which  immediately  covers  them,  some  oigans  receiving  in  this 
way  a  complete,  and  others  but  a  partial  and  sometimes  very 
scanty  investment. 

In  passing  ftom  one  part  to  another,  the  membrane  frequently  Folds  or 
forms  folds  which  in  general  receive  the  appellation  of  ligaments,  ^^8**" 
tt,  for  example,  the  folds  of  peritoneeum  passing  between  the 
liver  and  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  but  which  are  sometimes 

*  Ofisenrazioni  aotropo-zootomico-fisiologiche.  Pavia,  1830,  pp.  66  and  67. 
t  Mailer's  Archiv.,  1843,  p.  449. 
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designated  by  special  names,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  mesen- 
tery, meso-colon,  and  omentum. 

The  peritonseum,  in  the  female  sex,  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule  that  serous  membranes  are  perfectly  closed  sacs,  inasmuch  as 
it  has  two  openings  by  which  the  Fallopian  tubes  communicate 
with  its  cavity. 

A  serous  membrane  sometimes  lines  a  fibrous  membmne,  as 
where  the  arachnoid  lines  the  dura  mater,  or  where  the  serous 
layer  of  the  pericardium  adheres  to  its  outer  or  fibrous  part. 
Such  a  combination  is  often  named  a Jtbro-serous  membrane. 

The  inner  surfiu;e  of  a  serous  membrane  is  fiee,  smooth,  and 
polished  ;  and,  as  would  occur  with  an  empty  bladder,  the  inner 
sur&ce  of  one  part  of  the  sac  is  applied  to  the  corresponding  sur- 
face of  some  other  part ;  a  small  quantity  of  fluid,  usually  not 
more  than  merely  moistens  the  contiguous  surfaces,  being  inter- 
posed. The  parts  situated  in  a  cavity  lined  by  serous  membrane, 
can  thus  glide  easily  against  its  parietes  or  upon  each  other, 
and  their  motion  is  rendered  smoother  by  the  lubricating  fluid. 

The  outer  surface  most  commonly  adheres  to  the  parts 
which  it  lines  or  covers,  the  connexion  being  effected  by  means 
of  cellular  or  areolar  tissue,  named  therefore  *'  subserous,"" 
which,  when  the  membrane  is  detached,  gives  to  its  outer 
and  previously  adherent  sur&ce  a  flocculent  aspect.  The 
degree  of  firmness  of  the  connexion  is  very  various :  in  some 
parts,  the  membrane  can  scarce  be  separated;  in  others,  its 
attachment  is  so  lax  as  to  permit  of  easy  displacement.  The 
latter  is  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  openings  through 
which  abdominal  hemise  pass,  and  accordingly  when  such  pro* 
trusions  of  the  viscera  happen  to  take  place,  they  usually  push 
the  peritonaeum  before  them  in  form  of  a  hernial  sac. 

The  visceral  portion  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  is  in  some 
measure  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  the  outer  surfiice  being 
everywhere  adherent ;  for,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  it  is 
thrown  loosely  round  the  parts  which  it  coven,  a  few  fine  fibrous 
bands  being  the  sole  bond  of  connexion;  and  a  quantity  of 
serous  fluid  is  interposed,  especially  in  the  vertebral  canal  and 
base  of  the  cranium,  between  it  and  the  pia  mater,  which  is  the 
membrane  immediately  investing  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Structure  and  properties.— Serous  membranes  are  thin  and 
transparent,  so  that  the  colour  of  subjacent  parts  shines  through 
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them.  They  are  toleiablj  Btrong,  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
extensibility  and  elasticity.  They  consist  of,  Ist,  a  simple  layer  Stmetaiv. 
of  scaly  epithelium  already  described  and  figured  (page  zciv. 
fig.  20'),  whichy  howeyer,  is  ciliated  on  the  serous  membrane 
lining  the  yentricles  of  the  brain,  and  on  the  part  of  the  perito« 
nseom  which  coyers  the  fimbriated  end  of  the  fidlopian  tubes ; 
£ndlj,  next  to  the  epithelium,  and  supporting  it,  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  lamella  of  simple  or  homogeneous  metfAranej  named 
basement  membrane  by  Todd  and  Bowman,  who,  as  far  as  I  know, 
were  the  first  distinctly  to  point  it  out  as  a  constituent  of  the 
serous  membranes ;  and,  Srdly,  one  or  more  layers  of  fine  but 
dense  cellular  or  areolar  tissue.  This  consists,  as  usual,  of 
bandies  of  white  filaments  mixed  with  elastic  fibres :  the  former, 
vhen  there  are  two  or  more  layers,  take  a  different  direction  in 
the  different  planes ;  the  latter  unite  into  a  network,  and,  in 
many  serous  membranes,  as  remarked  by  Henle,  are  principally 
collected  into  a  reticular  layer  at  the  surfiice  of  the  strata  of  cel- 
lular tissue,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  immediately  beneath 
the  basement  membrane.  The  constituent  cellular  tissue  of  the 
serous  membrane  is  of  course  continuous  with  the  usually  more 
lax  subserous  cellular  tissue  connecting  the  membrane  to  the 
subjacent  parts. 

Blood-vessels,  ending  in  a  capillary  network  with  compara-  Veaaeb 
tively  wide  meshes,  together  with  plexuses  of  lymphatio  vessels, 
pmade  the  subserous  tissue  and  the  cellular  tissue  which  forms 
part  of  the  serous  membrane,  but  do  not  penetrate  its  basement 
membrane  or  epithelium.  Plexuses  of  fine  nervous  fibres  have 
been  described  by  several  anatonusts,  in  or  immediately  beneath 
the  serous  membranes  of  various  regions ;  nevertheless,  it  would 
seem,  that  when  in  a  healthy  condition  these  membranes  possess 
little  oir  no  sensibility:  they  are  altogether  devoid  of  vital 
contractility. 

Fhad. — The  internal  soiisce  of  serous  cavities  is  moistened  and  lubri-  piaid  of 
cated  with  a  transparent  and  nearly  colourless  fluid,  which  in  health  exists  teroui 
only  in  a  very  small  quantity.  This  fluid,  which  is  doubtless  derived  from 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  membrane,  is  commonly  understood  to  be  similar 
in  oonstitatioD  to  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  such  unquestionably  is  gene- 
nlly  its  nature  when  it  accumulates  in  unusually  large  quantity,  as  in  drop- 
sical effusions,  the  chief  or  only  difierence  being  in  its  proportion  of  al- 
bomen,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  smaller  than  in  blood-eerum.   But  it 
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was  long  sioce  remarked  by  Hcwson  (and  a  similar  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  held  by  Holler  and  Monro),  that  the  fluid  obtained  from  the  serous 
cavities  of  recently  killed  animals  coagulatess  pontaneously,  and  thus  re- 
sembles the  lymph  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and,  we  may  add,  the  liquor 
sanguinis  or  plasma  of  the  blood,  the  coagulation  being,  of  course,  due  to 
fibrin.  Hewson  found  that  the  coagulability  diminished  as  the  qaaii- 
tity  of  the  fluid  increased.  In  confirmation  of  Hewson's  statement,  I  may 
mention  that  I  have  always  found  the  fluid  obtained  from  the  peritoDnl 
cavity  of  rabbits  to  coogulate  spontaneously  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Hewson  made  his  observations  on  the  fluid  of  the  peritoneum,  pleura,  and 
pericardium,  in  various  animals,  viz.,  bullocks,  dogs,  geese,  and  rabbits. 
The  subject  needs  further  examination,  for  we  know  that  the  snudl  quantity 
of  liquid  which  may  generally  be  obtained  from  the  human  pericardium 
after  death  is  not  observed  to  contain  a  coagulum  nor  to  coagulate  on 
exposure,* 

When  a  serous  membrane  w  inflamed,  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  throw  out 
coagulable  lymph  (or  fibrin)  and  serum,  the  two  constituents  of  the  blood 
plasma,  the  former  chiefly  adhering  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane, 
whilst  the  latter  gathers  in  its  cavity.  The  coagulable  lymph  spread  over 
the  surface,  in  form  of  a  false  membrane,**  as  it  is  called,  or  agglutinating 
the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  serous  sac  and  causing  adhesion,  beoomes 
pervaded  by  blood-vessels,  and  in  process  of  time  converted  into  cenukr 
tissue. 

Breaches  of  continuity  in  these  membranes  are  readily  repaired,  and  the 
new-formed  portion  acquires  all  the  characters  of  the  original  tissue. 


SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANES. 

Distin-  Resembling  serous  membranes  in  general  form  and  siracturey 
wrons       synovial  membranes  are  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  the 

membranes  secretion  which  lubricates  their  sur&ce,  for  this  is  a  viscid  gUiry 

J|y^«^     fluid  resembling  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  thence  named  ynovia. 

U^,  '  These  membranes  line  the  cavities  of  joints  and  are  interposed 
between  moving  parts  in  certain  other  situations ;  being  in  all 
cases  intended  to  lessen  friction  and  thereby  &cilitate  motion. 
Like  the  serous  membranes  they  are  composed  of  a  scaly  epithe- 
lium which,  according  to  Henle,  may  consist  of  several  strata ; 
a  basement  membrane  ;  and  a  layer  of  dense  cellular  tissue  per- 
vaded by  vessels  and  attached  by  tissue  of  the  same  kind  to  the 
parts  beneath. 


♦  See  Hcwson's  Works,  published  by  the  Sydenham  Society,  p.  157, 
with  some  important  remarks  in  notes  xviii.  and  Ixviii.,  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
Gulliver. 
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The  different  synovial  membranes  of  the  body  are  referred  to  Three 
three  classes,  viz.  articular^  vesicular  and  vaginal. 

1.  Articular  synovial  membranes^  or  Synovial  capsules  of  Articular 
jointi.    These  line  and  by  their  synovial  secretion  lubricate  m^^^jjiieg. 
the  cavities  of  the  diarthrodial  articulations,  that  is  those  arti- 
calatioDs  in  which  the  opposed  surfaces  glide  on  each  other. 
In  these  cases  the  membrane  may  be  readily  seen  covering 
internally  the  surface  of  the  capsular  or  other  ligaments  which 
bound  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and  affording  also  an  invest- 
ment to  tendons  or  ligaments  which  happen  to  pass  through 
the  articular  cavity,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  long  tendon  of 
the  biceps  muscle  in  the  shoulder-joint.    On  approaching  the 
articular  cartilages  the  membrane  passes  over  their  mai^ns, 
and,  becoming  much  more  firmly  adherent,  terminates  after  ad- 
mcing  but  a  little  way  on  their  surfiice.     This,  as  already 
expkined  (page  cxxvii.),  is  the  condition  in  the  adult,  but  in 
the  foBtus  the  membrane,  closely  adhering,  is  continued  over  the 
vhole  surfiuie  of  the  cartilage,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  become 
obliterated  or  absorbed  in  consequence  of  pressure  or  friction 
when  the  joint  comes  to  be  exercised.  The  blood-vessels  in  and 
innnediately  underneath  the  membrane  are  sufficiently  manifest 
in  most  parts  of  the  joint.    They  advance  but  a  little  way  upon 
the  ctttilages,  forming  a  vascular  zone  round  the  margin  of  each, 
named  "circulus  articuli  vasculosus,^  in  which  they  end  by 
loops  of  vessels  dilated  at  the  bent  part  greatly  beyond  the  dia- 
meter of  ordinary  capillaries.    In  the  foetus,  according  to  Mr. 
Toynbee,  these  vessels,  like  the  membrane  itself,  advance  further 
upon  the  surfiM^e  of  the  cartilage. 

In  seTcral  of  the  joints,  folds  of  the  synovial  membrane,  often  containing  Foldi  and 
nwc  or  less  fat,  pass  across  the  cavity ;  these  have  been  called  synovial  or  fringe*, 
mocoos  ligaments.  Other  processes  of  the  membrane  simply  project  into 
the  cavity  at  various  points.  These  are  very  generally  cleft  into  fringes  at 
their  free  border,  upon  which  their  blood-^vessels,  which  are  numerous, 
ire  densely  distributed.  They  often  contain  fat,  and  then,  when  of 
tolerable  size,  are  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  many  of  them  are  very  small 
ud  inconspicuous.  The  fringed  vascular  folds  of  the  synovial  mem- 
bnnc  were  described,  by  Dr.  Clopton  Havers  (1691),  tmder  the  name 
of  the  mucUaginota  glands,  and  he  regarded  them  as  an  apparatus  for  se- 
eretmg  synovia.  Subsequent  anatomists,  while  admitting  that,  as  so  many 
extensions  of  the  secreting  membrane,  these  folds  must  contribute  to  in- 
the  secretion,  have,  for  the  most  part,  denied  them  the  special  cha- 
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roctcr  of  glands,  considering  tbem  rather  in  the  light  of  a  mecbamcal 
provision  for  occupying  spaces  which  would  otherwise  be  left  void  in  the 
motion  of  the  joints.  Havers's  view  has,  however,  been  lately  reyived  by 
Mr.  Rainey,*  who  finds  that  the  processes  in  question  exist  in  the  barsal 
and  vaginal  synovial  membranes  as  well  as  in  those  of  joints,  wherever, 
in  short,  synovia  is  secreted.  He  states  that  their  blood-vessels  have  a 
peculiar  convoluted  arrangement,  differing  from  that  of  the  vessels  of  &t, 
and  that  the  epithelium  covering  them,  besides  inclosing  sepaiately  each 
packet  of  convoluted  vessels,  sends  off  from  each  tubular  sheath  secondary 
processes  of  various  shapes,  into  which  no  blood-vessels  enter.'*  KoUiker, 
who  has  since  taken  up  the  inquiry,  also  finds  that  fringed  membranes 
exist  in  all  joints  and  synovial  sheaths,  as  well  as  in  most  synovial  burse^ 
and  that  they  consist  of  vascular  tufts  of  the  synovial  membrane,  covered 
by  epithelium,  and  now  and  then  containing  fisit-cells.  He  also  observed  the 
curious  "  nonvascular  secondary  processes,"  described  by  Mr.  Bainey,  the 
larger  of  which,  he  says,  consist  of  fibres  of  areolar  tissue  in  the  centre, 
and  a  covering  of  epithelium  cells,  which  seem  not  unfrequently  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  homogeneous  membrane,  studded  over  with  cell-nudeL 

Synovial  St.  Vesicular  or  Bursal  synovial  membranes^  Synovial  bursdB, 
buruB.  Bursa  mucosa. — In  these  the  membrane  has  the  form  of  a 
simple  sac,  interposed,  so  as  to  prevent  friction,  between  two 
sur&ces  which  move  upon  each  other.  The  synovial  sac  in  snch 
cases  is  flattened  and  has  its  two  opposite  sides  in  apposition  hj 
their  inner  surface,  which  is  free  and  lubricated  with  sjnovia, 
whilst  the  outer  surface  is  attached  by  cellular  tissue  to  the 
moving  parts  between  which  the  sac  is  placed. 
Deep.  In  point  of  situation  the  burs»  may  be  either  deep-seated  or 

subcutaneous.  The  former  are  for  the  most  part  placed  between 
a  muscle  or  its  tendon  and  a  bone  or  the  exterior  of  a  joint, 
less  commonly  between  two  muscles  or  tendons:  certain  of 
the  bursse  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints  not  unfre- 
Subcnta-  quently  open  into  them.  The  subcutaneous  bursso  lie  imme- 
neooB.  diately  under  the  skin,  and  are  found  in  various  regions  of  the 
body  interposed  between  the  skin  and  some  firm  prominence 
beneath  it.  The  large  bursa,  situated  over  the  patella,  is  a  well 
known  example  of  this  class,  but  similar  though  smaller  bunue 
are  found  also  over  the  olecranon,  the  malleoli,  the  knuckles  and 
various  other  prominent  parts.  It  must,  however,  be  observed, 
that,  among  these  subcutaneous  burssD,  some  are  reckoned  which 
do  not  always  present  the  characters  of  true  synovial  sacs,  but 


*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  May  7th,  1846. 
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look  more  like  mere  recesses  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
larger  and  more  defined  than  the  neighbouring  areolae,  but 
still  not  bounded  by  an  evident  synovial  membrane.  These 
have  been  looked  on  as  examples  of  less  developed  structure, 
fonninga  transition  between  the  cellular  tissue  and  perfect  syno- 
vial membrane. 

S.  Vaginal  Synovial  membranes  or  Synovial  sheaths. —  Synoml 
These  are  intended  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  tendons  as  they 
glide  in  the  fibroos  sheaths  vrhich  bind  them  down  against  the 
hones  in  various  situations.  The  best  marked  examples  of  such 
fibrous  sheaths  are  to  be  seen  in  the  hand  and  foot,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  digital  phalanges,  where  they 
confine  the  long  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles.  In  such  in- 
stances one  part  of  the  synovial  membrane  forms  a  lining  to  the 
osseo-fibrous  tube  in  which  the  tendon  runs,  and  another  part  is 
reflected  at  each  end  upon  the  tendon  and  affords  it  a  close 
investment.  The  space  between  the  parietal  and  reflected  por- 
tions of  the  membrane  is  lubricated  with  synovia  and  crossed 
obliquely  by  one  or  more  folds  or  duplications  of  the  membrane, 
named   firaena,^^  which  pass  from  the  one  part  of  it  to  the  other.  Fmna. 

^/mma. — As  already  stated,  this  is  a  viscid  transparent  fluid ;  it  has  a  Nature  of 
yellowish  or  &int1y  reddish  tint,  and  a  sh'ghtly  saline  taste.    It  is  an  albu-  •ynovia- 
mmoos  fluid,  consisting  of  water,  with  about  six  per  cent,  of  albumen  and  a 
minate  quantity  of  extractive  matter  and  salts. 

MUCOUS  MEMBRANES. 

These  membranes,  unlike  the  serous,  line  internal  passages  Oenemi 
and  other  cavities  which  open  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  well  JSuation?^ 
as  varioas  recesses,  sinuses,  gland-ducts  and  receptacles  of  secre- 
tion, which  open  into  such  passages.  They  are  habitually  sub- 
ject to  the  contact  of  foreign  substances  iutroduced  into  the  body, 
such  as  air  and  aliment,  or  of  various  secreted  or  excreted  matters, 
and  hence  their  surface  is  coated  over  and  protected  by  mucus, 
a  fluid  of  a  more  consistent  and  tenacious  character  than  that 
which  moistens  the  serous  membranes. 

The  mucous  membranes  of  several  different  or  even  distant  Two  princi- 
parte  are  continuous,  and,,  with  certain  unimportant  reservations, 
to  be  afterwards  explained,  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  two  great 
divisions,  namely,  the  gastro-pulmonary  and  the  geniio-urinary. 
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The  former  covers  the  inside  of  the  alimentary  and  ur-passages 
as  well  as  the  less  considerable  cavities  communicating  with 
them.  It  may  be  described  as  commencing  at  the  edges  of  the 
lips  and  nostrils  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  skin,  and  pro- 
ceeding through  the  nose  and  mouth  to  the  throat,  whence  it  is 
continued  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canil 
to  the  termination  of  the  intestine,  there  again  meeting  the  skin, 
and  also  along  the  windpipe  and  its  numerous  divisions  as  iar  as 
the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  to  which  it  affords  a  lining.  From  the 
nose  the  membrane  may  be  said  to  be  prolonged  into  the  lachry- 
mal passages,  extending  up  the  nasal  duct  into  the  lachrymal 
sac  and  along  the  lachrymd  canals  until,  under  the  name  of  the 
conjunctival  membrane,  it  spreads  over  the  fore  part  of  the  eye- 
ball and  inside  of  the  eyelids,  on  the  edges  of  which  it  encoun- 
ters the  skin.  Other  offsets  from  the  nasal  part  of  the  mem- 
brane line  the  frontal,  ethmoidal,  sphenoidal  and  maxillary 
sinuses,  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  a  prolongadon 
extends  on  each  side  along  the  Eustachian  tube  to  line  that  pas- 
i^e  and  the  tympanum  of  the  ear.  Besides  these  there  are  oflbets 
from  the  alimentary  membrane  to  line  the  lachrymal,  salivary, 
pancreatic,  and  biliary  ducts  and  the  gall-bladder.  >  The  genitO' 
urinary  membrane  invests  the  inside  of  the  urinary  bladder  and 
the  whole  track  of  the  urine  in  both  sexes,  from  the  interior  of 
the  kidneys  to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  also  the  seminal  ducts 
and  vesicles  in  the  male,  and  the  vagina,  uterus  and  Fallopian 
tubes  in  the  female. 

The  mucous  membranes  lining  the  ducts  of  the  mammary 
glands,  being  unconnected  with  either  of  the  above-mentioned 
great  tracts,  have  sometimes  been  enumerated  as  a  third  division, 
and  the  number  might  of  course  be  multiplied,  were  we  separate- 
ly to  reckon  the  membranes  prolonged  from  the  skin  into  the 
ducts  of  the  numerous  little  glands  which  open  on  the  sor&ce 
of  the  body. 

The  mucous  membranes  are  attached  by  one  sur&ce  to  the 
parts  which  they  line  or  cover  by  means  of  areolar  tissue,  named 

submucous/^  which  differa  greatly  in  quantity  as  well  as  in 
consistency  in  different  parts.  The  connexion  is  in  some  cases 
close  and  firm  as  in  the  cavity  of  the  nose  and  its  adjoining 
sinuses ;  in  other  instances,  especially  in  cavities  subject  to  fre- 
quent variation  in  capacity  like  the  gullet  and  stomadi,  it  is  lax 
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tod  allows  of  some  degree  of  shifting  of  the  connected  surfaces. 
In  such  cases  as  the  last-mentioned  the  mucous  membrane  is 
accordingly  thrown  into  folds,  when  the  cavity  is  narrowed, 
hj  contraction  of  the  exterior  coats  of  the  organ,  and  of 
coarse  these  folds,  or  ruga^  as  they  are  named,  are  effaced  FoldBor 
by  distension.  But  in  certain  parts  the  mucous  membrane 
fonns  permanent  folds,  not  capable  of  being  thus  effaced,  which  Permanent 
project  conspicuously  into  the  cavity  which  it  lines.  The  bes^  ^tnl» 
marled  example  of  these  is  presented  by  the  valvula  conniventes  conni- 
aeen  in  the  small  intestine.  These,  as  is  more  fully  described  i^ 
tie  special  anatomy  of  the  intestines,  are  crescent-shaped  dupl(^ 
catores  of  the  membrane,  with  connecting  cellular  tissue  betweqi^ 
their  laminse,  which  are  placed  transversely  and  follow  one  apr 
other  at  very  short  intervals  along  a  great  part  of  the  intestina) 
tract.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  valvulse  conniventes  is  doulft*- 
less  to  increase  the  surface  of  the  absorbing  mucous  membra|iQ 
vithm  the  cavity,  and  it  has  also  been  supposed  that  they  serve 
medianically  to  delay  the  alimentary  mass  in  its  progress  down- 
wards. A  mechanical  office  has  also  been  assigned  to  a  series  of 
oblique  folds  of  a  similar  permanent  kind,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  which  exist  within  the  cystic  duct. 

Physical  Properties, — In  most  situations  the  mucous  mem-  Physical 
hranes  are  nearly  opaque  or  but  slightly  translucent.  They  P'^'P®'^®'' 
possess  no  great  degree  of  tenacity  and  but  little  elasticity,  and 
hence  are  readily  torn  by  a  moderate  force.  As  to  colour,  they 
cannot  be  said  intrinsically  to  have  any,  and  when  perfectly  de* 
prived  of  blood  they  accordingly  appear  white  or  at  most  some- 
what grey.  The  redness  which  they  commonly  exhibit  during  ^J^*^"**^ 
Kfe,  and  retain  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  various  parts  after 
death,  is  due  to  the  blood  contained  in  their  vessels,  although  it 
»  tme  that  after  decomposition  has  set  in,  the  red  matter  of  the 
Uood,  becoming  dissolved,  transudes  through  the  coats  of  the 
▼easels,  and  gives  a  general  red  tinge  to  the  rest  of  the  tissue. 
The  degree  of  redness  exhibited  by  the  mucous  membrane  afler 
death  is  greater  in  the  foetus  and  infant  than  in  the  adult.  It  is 
greater  too  in  certain  situations ;  thus,  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  alimentary  canal  it  is  most  marked  in  the  stomach,  pharynx 
<nd  rectum.  Agun,  the  intensity  of  the  tint,  as  well  as  its 
extent,  is  influenced  by  circumstances  accompanying  or  imme- 
diately preceding  death.   Thus  the  state  of  inflammation  or  the 
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local  application  of  stimuli  to  the  membrane,  such  as  irritant 
poisons,  or  even  food,  in  the  stomach,  is  apt  to  produce  increased 
redness ;  and  all  the  mucous  membranes  are  liable  to  be  con- 
gested with  blood  and  suffused  with  redness  when  death  is  im- 
mediately preceded  by  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  as  in  cases 
of  asphyxia,  and  in  many  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Structure, — A  mucous  membrane  is  composed  of  the  cerium 
and  epithelium.  The  epithelium  covers  the  sur&ce  and  has 
already  been  described  (p.  xcii).  The  membrane  which  remains 
after  removal  of  the  epithelium  is  named  the  cortunt,  as  in  the 
analogous  instance  of  the  true  skin.  The  corium  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  a  fibro-vascular  layer,  of  variable  thickness,  bounded 
superficially  or  next  the  epithelium  by  an  extremely  fine  trans- 
parent lamella,  named  basement  membrane  by  Bowman,  and 
primary  membrane^  limitary  membrane^  and  membrana  propria 
by  others  who  have  described  it.  It  must  be  explained,  how- 
ever, that  these  two  constituents  of  the  corium  cannot  in  all 
situations  be  separated  firom  each  other,  nor  indeed  can  the  pre- 
sence of  both  be  proved  by  actual  demonstration  in  all  parts  of 
the  mucous  membranes. 

The  basement  membrane  or  membrana  propria  is  best  seen  in 
parts  where  the  mucous  membrane  is  raised  into  villous  processes 
or  where  it  forms  secreting  crypts  or  minute  glandular  recesses, 
such  as  those  which  abound  in  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal. 
On  tearing  out  a  portion  of  the  gastric  or  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  under  the  microscope,  some  of  the  tubular  glands' are 
here  and  there  discovered  which  are  tolerably  well  cleared  firom 
the  surrounding  tissue,  and  their  parietes  are  seen  to  be  formed 
of  a  thin  pellucid  film,  which  is  detached  from  the  adjoining 
fibro-vascular  layer,  the  epithelium  perhaps  still  remaining  in  the 
inside  of  the  tube  or  having  escaped,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
fine  film  referred  to  is  the  basement  membrane.  It  may  by 
careful  search  be  seen  too  on  the  part  of  the  corium  situated 
between  the  orifices  of  the  glands,  and  on  the  villi,  when  the  epi- 
thelium is  detached,  although  it  cannot  be  there  separated  from 
the  vascular  layer.  In  these  parts  it  manifestly  forms  a  superficial 
boundary  to  the  corium,  passing  continuously  over  its  eminences 
and  into  its  recesses,  defining  its  surface,  and  supporting  the 
epithelium.  Where  villi  and  tubular  glands  are  wanting,  and 
where  the  mucous  membrane,  more  simply  arranged,  presents  an 
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even  sutfiice)  as  in  the  tympaDum  and  nasal  sinusesy  the  actual 
presence  of  a  fine  film  or  basement  membrane  cannot  be  demon- 
strated. In  such  situations  it  may  possibly  have  originally 
existed  as  a  constituent  of  the  corium,  and  have  been  obliterated 
or  rendered  inconspicuous  in  consequence  of  subsequent  modifi- 
cations. 

The  basement  membrane,  as  already  said,  forms  the  peripheral  Nature  of 
bonndaiy  of  the  corium  ;  it  is  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  ^^^^"^ 
epitheliumi  which  it  supports,  and  in  the  production  of  which  it  membnme. 
is  supposed  to  have  probably  some  share.  By  its  under  sur&ce 
it  more  or  less  closely  adjoins  the  fibro-vascular  layer.  The 
vessels  of  the  latter  advance  close  up  to  the  basement  membrane, 
but  nowhere  penetrate  it ;  the  delicate  film  of  which  it  consists 
is  indeed  wholly  extra-vascular.  In  respect  of  structure  the 
membrane  in  question  seems  perfectly  homogeneous,  but  marks 
resembling  the  nuclei  of  epithelium  cells  are  sometimes  seen  dis- 
posed evenly  over  its  sur&ce,  and  some  observers,  considering 
tbese  as  forming  an  integrant  part  of  the  membrane,  have  looked 
on  them  as  so  many  reproductive  centres  from  which  new  epi- 
thelium particles  are  generated.  Mr.  Bowman,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  these  objects  as  nuclei  belonging  to  the  under- 
most, and  as  it  were  nascent  epithelium  cells,  which  have 
Tonained  adherent  to  the  really  simple  basement  membrane. 

The  Jibro-vaseular  layer  of  the  corium  is  composed  of  vessels,  Fibroyaficn- 
both  sanguiferous  and  lymphatic,  with  fibres  of  cellular  or  areolar 
tissue ;  the  nerves  also  which  belong  to  the  mucous  membrane 
are  distributed  in  this  part  of  its  structure. 

The  vessels  exist  universally  in  mucous  membranes,  except  in  its  Tesaels. 
that  which  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea ;  there  the 
epithelium  and  basement  membrane  are  present,  but  no  vessels. 
The  branches  of  the  arteries  and  veins  dividing  in  the  submu- 
cous tissue  send  smaller  branches  into  the  corium,  which  at  length 
form  a  network  of  capillaries  in  the  fibro-vascular  layer.  This 
capillary  network  lies  immediately  beneath  the  basement  mem- 
brane, advancing  with  that  membrane  into  the  villi  and  papillse 
to  be  presently  described,  and  surrounding  the  tubes  and  other 
glandular  recesses,  into  which  it  is  hollowed.  The  lymphatics 
also  form  plexuses,  the  finest  of  which  lie  at  the  surface,  pro- 
bably just  below  the  basement  membrane ;  their  arrangement 
generally,  as  well  as  in  the  villi,  has  been  already  described. 
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Fibres  of        Thc  fibres  of  cellular  tisene  ivhich  enter  into  the  formation  of 
corium.      ^ijg  corium  are  arranged  in  interlacing  bundles ;  but  their  amount 
is  very  different  in  different  parts.    In  some  situations,  as  in  the* 
gullet,  bladder  and  vagina,  the  fibrous  constituent  is  abundant, 
and  extends  throughout  the  whole  thickness  of  the  fibro-vascular 
layer,  forming  a  continuous  and  tolerably  compact  veb,  and 
rendering  the  mucous  membrane  of  those  parts  comparatively 
stout  and  tough.    In  the  stomach  and  intestines,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  membrane  is  more  complex,  and  at  the  same  time 
weaker  in  structure,  the  cellular  tissue  is  in  small  proportion ;  its 
principal  bundles  follow  and  support  the  blood-vessels,  deserting, 
however,  their  finer  and  finest  branches  which  lie  next  thc  base- 
ment membrane;  and  there  exists,  accordingly,  next  and  for  a 
little  depth  below  this  membrane,  a  stratum  of  the  corium,  in 
which  very  few  if  any  filaments  of  cellular  tissue  are  seen.  In 
this  superficial  stratum  the  sanguiferous  capillaries  and  lympha- 
tics are  spread  out  amidst  a  soft  granular  matter,  with  a  few  cor- 
puscles, mostly  resembling  cell-nuclei  and  granular  cells.  Here 
too,  as  well  as  deeper  in  the  corium,  a  few  bodies  are  seen  having 
the  appearance  of  fusiform  cells.    The  villi  present  the  same 
internal  structure  as  this  superficial  stratum,  and  appear  to  be 
prolongations  of  it. 
Papillse         The  free  sur&ce  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  in  some  parts 
and  villL     pigjjj^  ^ut  in  Others  is  beset  with  little  eminences,  named  papillae 
and  villi.    The  papilla  are  best  seen  on  the  tongue ;  they  are 
small  processes  of  the  corium,  mostly  of  a  conical  or  cylindrical 
figure,  containing  blood-vessels  and  nerves  and  covered  with  epi- 
thelium.   Some  are  small  and  simple,  others  larger  and  com- 
pound or  cleft  into  secondary  papillae.     They  serve  various 
purposes;  some  of  them  no  doubt  minister  to  the  senses  of 
taste  and  touch,  many  appear  to  have  chiefly  a  mechanical 
office,  while  others  would  seem  intended  to  give  greater  ex- 
tension to  the  surface  of  the  corium  for  the  production  of 
a  thick  coating  of  epithelium.    The  t>t7/t  are  most  fully  deve- 
loped on  the  mucous  coat  of  the  small  intestines.    Being  set 
close  together  like  the  pile  or  nap  of  cloth,  they  give  to  the  parts 
of  the  membrane  which  they  cover  the  aspect  usually  denomi- 
nated ^<  villous.^    They  are  in  reality  litUe  elevations  or  pro- 
cesses of  the  superficial  part  of  the  corium,  covered  with  epithe- 
lium, and  contiuning  blood-vessels  and  lacteals,  which  are  thus 
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bfonnUy  disposed  for  absorbing  nutrient  matters  from  the  in- 
testine. The  more  detailed  description  of  the  papillae  and  villi 
belongs  to  the  special  anatomy  of  the  parts  where  they  occur. 

In  some  few  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  sur&ce  is  AWeoiar 
marked  with  fine  ridges  which  intersect  each  other  in  a  reticular  ^^^^^  ^ 
manner,  and  thus  inclose  larger  and  smaller  polygonal  pits  or  mucous 
recesses.    This  peculiar  character  of  the  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane, which  might  be  called    alveolar,^^  is  seen  very  distinctly 
in  the  gall-bladder,  and  on  a  finer  scale  in  the  vesicul»  semi* 
nales ;  still  more  minute  alveolar  recesses  with  intervening  ridges 
may  be  discovered  with  a  lens  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach. 

Glands  of  mucous  membranes, — Many,  indeed  most  of  the  Glands, 
glands  of  the  body,  pour  their  secretions  into  the  great  pas- 
sages lined  by  mucous  membranes  ;  but  while  this  is  true,  there 
are  certain  small  glands  which  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
membrane  itself,  inasmuch  as  they  are  found  in  numbers  over 
huge  tracts  of  that  membrane,  and  yield  mucus,  or  special  secre- 
tions known  to  be  derived  from  particular  portions  of  the  mem- 
brane. Omitting  local  peculiarities,  the  glands  referred  to  may 
be  described  as  of  three  kinds,  viz. : — 

1.  Tubular  follicles. — These  are  minute  tubes  formed  by  re-  Tubular 
cesses  or  inversions  of  the  basement  membrane,  and  lined  with  t^^^ 
epithelium.    They  are  usually  placed  perpendicularly  to  the 
sur&ce,  and  often  very  close  together,  and  they  constitute  the 

chief  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  those  parts  where 
they  abound,  its  apparent  thickness  depending  on  the  length 
of  the  tubes,  which  differs  considerably  in  different  regions. 
The  tubes  open  by  one  end  on  the  surface  ;  the  other  end  is 
closed,  and  is  either  simple  or  loculated.  The  tubular  follicles 
are  abundant  in  the  stomach,  in  the  small  intestines,  where  they 
are  comparatively  short  and  known  as  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn, 
and  m  the  large  intestine.  They  exist  also  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 

2.  Saccular  follicles. — These  are  small  cavities  of  a  rounded  Saccular 
shape,  found  in  various  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  ^1^^* 
neither  their  structure,  nor  the  nature  of  their  secretion,  has  yet 

been  sufficiently  made  out.  Some  of  them  are  habitually  closed, 
and  only  open  occasionally  to  give  issue  to  their  secretions ; 
others  probably  have  constantly  open  orifices.    Examples  of  the 
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former  variety  are  found  in  the  agminated  and  solitary  glands  of 
the  intestines. 

Compound       3.  Small  compound  ^/aitd«.*r— Under  this  head  are  here  com- 
gUndules.    pj-ehended  minute  but  still  true  compound  glands  of  the  vesicular 
or  racemose  kind,  with  single  branched  ducts  of  various  lengths, 
which  open  on  different  parts  of  the  membrane.    Numbers  of 
these,  yielding  a  mucous  secretion,  open  into  the  mouth  and 
windpipe.    They  have  the  appearance  of  small  solid  bodies, 
often  of  a  flattened  lenticular  form,  but  varying  much  both  in 
shape  and  size,  and  placed  at  different  depths  below  the  mucous 
membrane  on  which  their  ducts  open.    The  glands  of  Brunner, 
which  form  a  dense  layer  in  the  commencing  part  of  the  duode- 
num, are  of  this  kind. 
NcrvcB  of       Nerves. — The  mucous  membranes  are  supplied  with  nerves, 
membrane  endowed  with  sensibility;  but  the  proportion  of  nerves 

which  they  receive,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  sensibility  which 
they  possess,  differs  very  greatly  in  different  parts.  As  to  the 
mode  of  distribution  and  termination  of  their  nerves,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  beyond  what  has  been  already  stated  in  treat- 
ing of  the  nerves  in  general. 
MucoB.  Secretion, — Mucus  is  a  more  or  less  viscid,  transparent,  or  slightly  turbid 

fluid,  of  variable  consistency.  It  is  somewhat  heavier  than  water,  though 
expectorated  mucus  is  generally  prevented  from  sinking  in  that  liquid  by 
entangled  air-bubbles.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  con- 
sist of  a  fluid,  containing  solid  particles  of  various  kinds,  viz.,  1.  Epithelium 
particles  detached  by  desquamation ;  2.  Mucus  corpuscles,  which  are 
bodies  resembling  much  the  pale  corpuscles  of  the  blood ;  3.  Nucleated 
cells,  with  more  or  less  ample  envelope,  and  apparently  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion from  the  condition  of  mucus  corpuscles  to  that  of  epithelium  particles. 
The  viscidity  of  mucus  depends  on  the  liquid  part,  which  contains  in  solu- 
tion a  peculiar  substance,  named  by  the  chemists  mucin.  This  ingredient  is 
precipitated  and  the  mucus  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition  of  water  or  a 
weak  acid,  but  it  may  be  partly  redissolved  in  an  excess  of  water,  and  com- 
pletely 80  in  a  strong  acid.  This  mucin  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  its  acid 
solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  ferocyanide  of  potassium.  Little  can,  of 
xourse,  be  expected  from  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  heterogeneous  and  inse- 
parable mixture  of  solid  particles  with  a  liquid  solution,  such  as  we  find  in 
mucus,  which  is,  moreover,  subject  to  differences  of  quality  according  to 
the  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  whence  it  is  derived.  Examined  thus  in 
the  gross,  however,  the  nasal  mucus  has  been  found  to  yield  water,  mucin, 
alcohol- extract  with  alkaline  lactates,  water-extract  with  traces  of  albumen 
and  a  phosphate,  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  soda.  Fat  has 
been  obtained  by  analysis  of  pulmonary  mucus,  reputed  healthy. 
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Regeneration, — The  reparatory  process  is  active  in  the  mucous  mem-  Reproduc- 
brancs.  Breaches  of  continuity  occasioned  by  sloughing,  ulceration,  or  other 
causes,  readily  heal.  The  steps  of  the  process  have  been  examined  with 
most  care  in  the  healing  of  ulcers  of  the  large  intestine,  and  in  such  cases 
it  bas  been  found  that  the  resulting  cicatrix  becomes  covered  with  epithe- 
liam,  but  that  the  tubular  follicles  are  not  reproduced. 


THE  SKIN. 

The  skin  consists  of  the  cutis  vera  or  corium  and  the  cuticle  Consieta  of 
or  epidermis.  corium  and 

The  eptdermisy  cuticle^  or  scarf  skin^  belongs  to  the  class  Mtureo!? ' 
of  epithelial  structures,  the  general  nature  of  which  has  been 
already  considered.  It  forms  a  protective  covering  over  every 
part  of  the  true  slcin,  and  is  itself  qiiite  insensible  and 
nonvascular.  The  thickness  of  the  cuticle  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  sur&ce,  noieasnring  in  some  not  more  than  j^th, 
and  in  others  from  ^th  to  ^^th  of  an  inch.  It  is  thickest  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  Tfrhere  the  skin  is 
much  exposed  to  pressure,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  may 
serve  to  stimulate  the  subjacent  true  skin  to  a  more  active  for- 
mation of  epidermis ;  but  the  difference  does  not  depend  solely 
on  external  causes,  for  it  is  well  marked  even  in  the  foetus. 

Structure, — ^The  cuticle  is  made  up  of  flattened  cells  aggluti-  Epidermis 
nated  together  in  many  irregular  layers.  These  cells  arise  in  a  ^"^u*** 
blastema,  which  is  poured  out  on  the  surface  of  the  true  skin. 
They  are  at  first  round,  and  contain  nuclei  with  soft  and  moist 
contents,  but,  by  successive  formations  beneath  them,  they  are 
gradually  pushed  to  the  free  surface,  and  in  their  progress  become 
flattened  into  thin  irregular  scales,  for  the  most  part  lose  their 
nuclei,  and  are  at  last  thrown  off  by  desquamation.  As  the  cells 
change  their  form,  they  undergo  chemical  and  physical  changes 
in  the  nature  of  their  contents ;  for  those  in  the  deeper  layers 
contain  a  soft,  opaque,  granular  matter,  soluble  as  well  as  their 
envelope  in  acetic  acid,  whilst  the  superficial  ones  are  transpa- 
rent, dry,  and  firm,  and  are  not  affected  by  that  acid.  It  would 
seem  as  if  their  contents  were  converted  into,  a  horny  matter, 
and  that  a  portion  of  this  substance  is  employed  to  cement  them 
together.  The  more  firm  and  transparent  superficial  part  of 
the  epidermis  may  be  separated  from  the  deeper,  softer,  more 
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opaque,  and  recently  formed  part,  which  constitaies  what  is 
called  the  rete  mucosutn. 

Many  of  the  cells  of  the  cuticle  contain  pigment,  and  often 
give  the  membrane  more  or  less  of  a  tawny  colour,  even  in  the 
white  races  of  mankind ;  the  blackness  of  the  skin  in  the  negro 
depends  entirely  on  the  cuticle.  The  pigment  is  contained 
principally  in  the  cells  of  the  deep  layer  or  rete  mucosum,  and 
appears  to  fade  as  they  approach  the  surface,  but  even  the  super- 
ficial part  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  colour.  More  special  de- 
tails respecting  the  pigment  have  been  already  given  (page  cvi.). 

The  under  or  attached  sur&ce  of  the  cuticle  is  moulded  on 
the  adjoining  surface  of  the  corium,  and,  when  separated  by 
maceration  or  putrefaction,  presents  impressions  corresponding 
exactly  with  the  papillary  or  other  eminences,  and  the  furrows 
or  depressions  of  the  true  skin ;  the  more  prominent  inequalities 
of  the  latter  are  marked  also  on  the  outer  surfiu:e  of  the  cutide, 
but  less  accurately.  Fine  tubular  prolongations  of  the  cuticle 
sink  down  into  the  ducts  of  the  sweat  glands,  and  are  often  par^ 
tially  drawn  out  from  their  recesses  when  the  cuticle  is  detached, 
appearing  then  like  threads  proceeding  from  its  under  surface* 

Chemical  c(mpo$Uion.^T\\e  cuticle  consists  principally  of  a  substance 
peculiar  to  the  epithelial  and  homy  tissues,  and  named  keratin.  This  homy 
matter  is  insoluhle  in  water  at  ordinary  temperatures^  and  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  the  caustic  alkalies.  In  composition,  it  is  ana- 
logous to  the  albuminoid  principles,  but  with  a  somewhat  larger  proportion 
of  oxygen  ;  like  these,  it  contains  sulphur.  Besides  keratin,  the  epidermis 
yields,  on  analysis,  a  small  amount  of  fat,  with  salts,  and  traces  of  the 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  tissue  of  the  cuticle  readily  imbibes 
water,  by  which  it  is  rendered  soft,  thick,  and  opaque,  but  it  speedily  dries 
again,  and  recovers  its  usual  characters. 

The  true  skin^  cutis  vera^  derma^  or  corium^  is  a  sentient  and 
vascular  texture.  It  is  covered  and  defended,  as  already  ex- 
plained, by  the  insensible  and  non-vascular  cuticle,  and  is 
attached  to  the  parts  beneath  by  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  named 

subcutaneous,'*^  which,  excepting  in  a  few  parts,  contains  fat, 
and  has  therefore  been  called  also  the  ^^panniculus  adiposus/' 
The  connexion  is  in  many  parts  loose  and  moveable,  in  others 
close  and  firm,  as  in  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand  and  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  where  the  skin  is  fixed  to  the  subjacent  fascia  by 
numerous  stout  fibrous  bands,  the  space  between  being  filled 
with  a  firm  padding  of  fat.    In  some  regions  of  the  body  the 
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Bkin  is  moTed  by  muscular  fibres,  vhich,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
orbicular  muscle  of  tbe  mouth,  may  be  unconnected  to  fixed 
parts,  or  may  be  attached  beneath  to  bones  or  iascise,  like  the 
other  cutaDeous  muscles  of  the  iace  and  neck,  and  the  short 
pdmar  muscle  of  the  hand. 

Structure. — The  corium  consists  of  a  Jibro-vaacular  layer^  Stnicture 
which  is  supposed  to  be  bounded  at  the  surface  next  the  cuticle 
by  a  fine  homogeneous  basement  membrane  or  membrana  pro- 
prioy  like  the  corresponding  part  of  the  mucous  membrane.  No 
SQch  superficial  film  can,  it  is  true,  be  raised  from  the  corium, 
but  fit>m  its  distinct  presence  in  small  gland-ducts,  \rhich  are 
continuous  with  the  corium,  and,  from  the  well-defined  outline 
presented  by  the  papillary  eminences  on  its  surface,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  a  limitary  membrane  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  reck- 
oned as  an  element  of  the  corium,  although,  as  in  the  analogous 
esse  of  the  mucous  membrane,  it  cannot  be  shewn  to  exist  over 
the  whole  surfiioe.    The  Jibro-^ascular  part  is  made  up  of  an 
exceedingly  strong  and  tough  framework  of  interlaced  fibres,  with 
blood-Yessels  and  lymphatics.    The  fibres  are  chiefly  of  the 
while  yariety,  such  as  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  fibrous  and 
aieokr  tissues,  and  are  arranged  in  stout  interlacing  bundles, 
except  at  and  near  the  surface,  where  the  texture  of  the  corium 
becomes  very  fine.    With  these  are  mixed  yellow  or  elastic 
fibres,  which  vary  in  amount  in  different  parts,  but  in  all  cases 
are  present  in  much  smaller  proportion  than  the  former  kind. 
The  interlacement  becomes  much  closer  and  finer  towards  the 
free  surface  of  the  corium,  and  there  the  fibres  can  be  discovered 
only  by  teazing  out  the  tissue.    Towards  the  attached  surface, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  texture  becomes  much  more  open,  with 
larger  and  larger  meshes,  in  which  clumps  of  fat  and  the  small 
sudatory  glands  are  lodged,  and  thus  the  fibrous  part  of  the  skin 
becoming  more  and  more  lax  and  more  mixed  with  fat,  blends 
gradually  with  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  to  which  it  is 
allied  in  elementary  constitution. 

In  consequence  of  this  gradual  transition  of  the  corium  into  Thickness 
the  subjacent  tissue,  its  thickness  cannot  be  assigned  with  perfect 
precision.  It  is  generally  said  to  measure  from  a  quarter  of  a 
line  or  less  to  nearly  a  line  and  a  half.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is 
thicker  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  head,  neck,  and  trunk,  than 
in  front ;  and  thicker  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
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limbs.  The  corium,  as  well  as  the  cuticle,  is  remaikablj  thick 
on  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands.  The  skin  of 
the  female  is  thinner  than  that  of  the  male. 
Furrows  on  The  free  surface  of  the  coriam  is  marked  in  various  places 
•orfiice.  ^j^j^  larger  or  smaller  furrows,  which  also  affect  the  superjacent 
cuticle.  The  larger  of  them  are  seen  opposite  the  flexures  of 
the  joints,  as  those  so  well  known  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and 
at  the  joints  of  the  fingers.  The  finer  furrows  intersect  each 
other  at  various  angles,  and  may  be  seen  almost  all  over  the 
surface :  they  are  very  conspicuous  on  the  back  of  the  hands. 
These  furrows  are  not  merely  the  consequence  of  the  firequent 
folding  of  the  skin  by  the  action  of  muscles  or  the  bending  of 
joints,  for  they  exist  in  the  foetus.  The  wrinkles  of  old  persons 
are  of  a  different  nature,  and  are  caused  by  the  wasting  of  the 
soft  parts  which  the  skin  covers.  Fine  curvilinear  ridges,  with 
intervening  furrows,  mark  the  skin  of  the  palm  and  sole  ;  these 
are  caused  by  ranges  of  the  papillae,  to  be  immediately  described. 
Papilla.  Papilla. — The  free  surface  of  the  corium  is  beset  with  small 
eminences  thus  named,  which  seem  chiefly  intended  to  contri- 
bute to  the  perfection  of  the  skin  as  an  organ  of  touch,  seeing 
that  they  are  highly  developed  where  the  sense  of  touch  is  ex- 
quisite, and  vice  versa.  They  serve  also  to  extend  the  surface 
for  the  production  of  the  cuticular  tissue,  and  hence  are  huge- 
sized  and  numerous  under  the  nail.  The  papillae  are  laige, 
and  in  close  array  on  the  palm  and  palmar  surface  of  the 
fingers,  and  on  the  corresponding  parts  of  p. 
the  foot  (fig.  77').  There  they  are  ranged 
in  lines  forming  the  curvilinear  ridges 
seen  when  the  skin  is  still  covered  with 
its  thick  epidermis.  They  are  of  a  conical 
figure,  rounded  or  blunt  at  the  top,  and 
are  received  into  corresponding  pits  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  cuticle.  They  measure 
on  the  hand  from  ^th  to  ^i^th  of  an 
inch  in  height.  In  the  ridges,  the  laige  papillae  are  placed 
sometimes  in  single  but  more  commonly  in  double  rows,  with 
smaller  ones  between  them,  that  is,  also  on  the  ridges,  for  there 
are  none  in  the  intervening  grooves.    These  ridges  are  marked 

♦  PaDillsB,  as  seen  with  a  microscope,  on  a  portion  of  the  true  skin,  from 
which  the  cuticle  has  been  remoyed.   (After  Bresdiet.) 
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at  shorty  and  tolerably  regular  intervals  with  notches,  or  short 
transTcrse  furrows,  in  each  of  which,  about  its  middle,  is  the 
minute  funnel-shaped  orifice  of  the  duct  of  a  sweat  gland  (fig. 
78').  Fine  blood-yessels  enter  the  papillae,  forming  either 
simple  capillary  loops  in  each,  or  dividing  into  two  or  more 
capillary  branches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  papilla,  which 
turn  round  in  form  of  loops  and  return  to  the  veins.  Filaments 
of  nerves  are  also  to  be  discovered  ascending  into  the  papillae, 
but  their  mode  of  termination  is  doubt- 
ful, and  what  is  known  on  the  subject 
has  already  been  stated  (p.  ccxix.).  In 
other  parts  of  the  skin  endowed  with 
less  sensibility,  the  papillae  are  smaller, 
shorter,  fewer  in  number,  and  irregularly 
scattered.  In  parts  where  they  are  natu- 
rally small,  they  often  become  enlaiged 
by  chroric  inflanmation  round  the  mar- 
gin of  sores  and  ulcers  of  long  standing, 
and  are  then  much  more  conspicuous. 

Blood-vessels  and  lymphatics, — The  Vesseli, 
blood-vessels  divide  into  branches  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  and,  as  they  enter  the  skin,  supply 
capillary  plexuses  to  the  &t  clumps,  sweat  glands,  and  hair 
follicles.  They  divide  and  anastomose  still  further  as  they 
approach  the  surface,  and  at  length  on  reaching  it,  form  a  dense 
network  of  capillaries,  with  rounded  polygonal  meshes,  as  previ- 
ously represented  in  figure  71'*  Fine  branches  are  sent  into  the 
papillae,  as  already  mentioned.  The  lymphatics  are  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  the  skin,  as  on  the  scrotum  and  round  the  nipple ; 
whether  they  are  equally  so  in  all  parts  may  be  doubted.  They 
fonn  networks,  which  become  finer  as  they  approach  the  surface, 
and  communicate  underneath  with  straight  vessels,  and  these, 
after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  course,  join  laiger  ones  or  enter 
lymphatic  glands. 

Nerves, — Nerves  are  supplied  in  very  diflTerent  proportions  to  Nerves, 
different  regions  of  the  skin,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  sen- 
sibility.  Their  mode  of  termination  has  been  already  considered. 

*  Magnified  view  of  a  portion  of  epidermis,  shewing  the  ridges  caused  by 
the  papiiisB  beneath,  with  the  short  transverse  furrows  and  the  openings  of 
the  sadoriferous  ducts.   (After  Breschet.) 
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Chemical         Chemical  cdmpotition, — The  corium  being  composed  chiefly  of  white 
compoeition  fibrous  tissue,  has  a  corresponding  chemical  composition.    It  is,  accord- 
of  corium.     ini?ly,  in  a  great  measure,  resolved  into  gelatin],  by  boiling,  and  hence,  also, 
its  conversion  into  leather  by  the  tanning  process. 

Nails  and  Hairs. — The  nails  and  hairs  are  growths  of  the 
epidermis,  f^rceing  essentially  in  nature  with  that  membrane; 
like  the  epidermis,  they  are  destitute  of  vessels  and  nerves  and 
separable  from  the  cutis. 

Nails. — The  posterior  part  of  the  nail  which  is  concealed  in 
a  groove  of  the  skin  is  named  its  "  root,^  the  uncovered  part  is 
the  "  body,^'  which  terminates  in  front  by  the  **  free  edge.*"  A 
small  portion  of  the  nail  near  the  root,  named  from  its  shape  the 
lunula,  is  whiter  than  the  re«t.  This  appearance  is  due  partly 
to  some  degree  of  opacity  of  the  substance  of  the  nail  at  this 
point  and  partly  to  the  skin  beneath  being  less  vascular  than  in 
front. 

The  part  of  the  corium  to  which  the  pail  is  attached,  and  by 
which  in  fact  it  is  secreted  or  generated,  is  named  the  matrix. 
This  portion  of  the  skin  is  highly  vascular  and  thickly  covered 
with  large  vascular  papillae.  Posteriorly  the  matrix  is  bounded 
by  a  crescentic  groove  or  fold,  deep  in  the  middle  but  getting 
shallower  at  the  sides,  which  lodges  the  root  of  the  nail.  The 
small  lighter  coloured  part  of  the  matrix  next  the  groove  and 
corresponding  with  the  lunula  of  the  nail,  is  covered  with  papillie 
having  no  regular  arrangement,  but  the  whole  remaining  surfiice 
of  the  matrix  situated  in  front  of  this,  and  supporting  the  f>ody  of 
the  nail,  is  marked  with  longitudinal  and  very  slightly  diverging 
ridges  formed  by  rows  of  papillse.  The  cuticle,  advancing  from 
the  back  of  the  finger,  becomes  attached  to  the  upper  sur&ce  of 
the  nail  near  its  posterior  edge,  that  is,  all  round  the  margin  of 
the  groove  in  which  the  nail  is  lodged ;  in  front  the  cuticle  of 
the  point  of  the  finger  becomes  continuous  with  the  under  surbce 
of  the  nail  a  little  way  behind  its  free  edge. 

The  substance  of  the  nail,  like  that  of  the  cuticle,  is  made  up 
of  scales  derived  from  flattened  cells.  The  oldest  and  most 
superficial  of  these  are  the  broadest  and  hardest,  but  at  the  same 
time  very  thin  and  irregular,  and  so  intimately  and  confusedly 
connected  together  that  their  respective  limits  are  scarcely  dis- 
cernible. But  the  youngest  cells,  which  are  those  situated  at 
the  root  and  under  surface,  are  softer,  and  of  a  rounded  or  poly- 
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gooal  shape,  and  still  retain  their  nuclei.    In  chemical  composi- 
tion the  nails  resemble  epidermis. 

The  growth  of  the  nail  is  effected  by  a  constant  generation  of  Mode  of 
cells  at  the  root  and  under  surface.    Each  successive  series  of  P"**^*** 
these  cells  being  followed  and  pushed  from  their  original  place 
by  others,  lose  their  nuclei,  and  become  flattened  into  dry,  hard, 
and  inseparably  coherent  scales.    By  the  addition  of  new  cells 
it  the  posterior  edge  the  nail  is  made  to  advance,  and  by  the 
apposition  of  similar  particles  to  its  under  sur&ce  it  is  maintained 
of  due  thickness.    The  nail  being  thus  merely  an  exuberant  part 
of  the  epidermis,  the  question  whether  that  membrane  is  con- 
tnmed  underneath  it  loses  its  significance.    When  a  nail  is  Reproduc- 
thrown  oflT  by  suppuration  or  pulled  away  by  violence,  a  new  ^^^^^ 
one  is  produced  in  its  place,  provided  the  matrix  remains. 

Hairs, — A  hair  consists  of  the  root,  which  is  fixed  in  the  Parts  of  a 
slrin,  the  shaft  or  stem,  and  the  point.  The  stem  is  generally 
cylindriod,  but  often  more  or  less  flattened,  sometimes  it  is 
grooved  along  one  side,  and  therefore  reniform  in  a  cross  section ; 
vhen  the  hair  is  entire  it  becomes  gradually  smaller  towards  the 
point.  The  length  and  thickness  vary  greatly  in  different  indi- 
viduals and  races  of  mankind  as  well  as  in  different  regions  of  the 
body.    Light  coloured  hair  is  usually  finer  than  black. 

The  stem  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  finely  imbricated  scales.  Cortical 
the  projecting  serrated  edges  of  which  give  rise  to  a  series  of  fine 
wed  transverse  lines,  which  may  be  seen  with  the  microscope 
on  the  sur&ce  of  the  hair.  Within  this  scaly  covering  is  a  fibrous 
sahstaoce  which  in  all  cases  constitutes  the  chief  part  and  often 
the  whole  of  the  stem ;  but  in  many  hairs  the  axis  is  occupied 
hy  a  substance  of  a  difiTerent  nature,  called  the  medulla  or  pith, 
for  which  reason  the  surrounding  fibrous  part  is  often  named 
"cortical,**  although  this  term  is  more  properly  applied  to  the 
snperfidal  coating  of  scales  abovementioned.  The  fibrous  sub-  Structure 
stance  is  translucent,  with  short  longitudinal  opaque  streaks  of  ^^^09 
darker  colour  intermixed ;  it  is  made  up  of  straight,  rigid,  longitu-  substance, 
dinal  fibres,  which,  when  separated,  are  found  to  be  flattened,  broad 
m  the  middle,  and  pointed  at  each  end,  with  dark  and  rough  edges.* 

These  fibres,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained,  are  derived  from 

*  The  breadth  of  these  fibres,  measured  at  the  middle,  is  slated  by 
Refill  at  ,^h  of  aD  ineh,  but  Bidder  affirms  that,  on  macerating  a  hair  in 
Itydrodiloric  acid,  it  may  be  split  into  fibres  a  great  deal  smaller  than  this. 
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elongated  and  metamorpliosed  cells  ;  tbey  are  mostly  transparent 
or  marked  with  only  a  few  dark  specks.  The  coloured  streaks 
in  the  fibrous  substance  are  caused  by  collections  of  pigment  or 
elongated  cell-nuclei. 
Medulla.  The  medulla  or  pith,  as  already  remarked,  does  not  exist  in  all 
hairs.  It  is  wanting  in  the  fine  hairs  over  the  general  surface  of 
the  body,  and  is  not  commonly  met  with  in  those  of  the  head. 
When  present  it  occupies  the  centre  of  the  shaft  and  ceases 
towards  the  point.  It  is  more  opaque  and  deeper  coloured  than 
the  fibrous  part ;  in  the  white  hairs  of  quadrupeds  it  is  opaque 
and  white.  It  seems  to  be  composed  of  little  clumps  or  clusters 
of  minute  particles,  some  resembling  pigment  granules,  others 
like  very  fine  fat  granules,  which  form  a  continuous  dark  mass 
along  the  middle  of  the  stem,  or  are  interrupted  at  parts  for  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  In  the  latter  case,  the  axis  of  Uie  stem  at 
the  interruptions  may  be  fibrous  like  the  surrounding  parts,  or 
these  intervals  may  be  occupied  by  a  clear,  colourless  matter ; 
and,  according  to  Henle,  some  hairs  present  the  appearance  of  a 
sort  of  canal  running  along  the  axis  and  filled  in  certain  parts 
with  opaque  granular  matter,  and  in  others  with  a  homogeneoos 
transparent  substance. 

The  root  of  the  hair  is  lighter  in  colour  and  softer  than  the 
stem ;  it  swells  out  at  its  lower  end  into  a  bulbous  enlargement 
or  knob,  and  is  received  into  a  recess  of  the  skin  named  the  hair 
follicle.  follicle^  which,  when  the  hair  is  of  considerable  size,  reaches  down 
into  the  subcutaneous  hi.  The  follicle,  which  receives  near 
its  mouth  the  opening  ducts  of  one  or  more  sebaceous  glands, 
is  somewhat  dilated  at  the  bottom,  to  correspond  with  the 
bulging  of  the  root ;  it  consists  of  an  outer  coat,  continuous 
Dennic  corium  (fig.  79',  rf,  d),  and  an  epidermic  lining  (ft,  c), 

coat  and  continuous  with  the  cuticle.  The  outer  or  dermic  coat  is  thin, 
lining  of  \  it  is  made  up  of  fibres  like  those  of  the  corium,  and 

follicle.  ig  ^ell  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  The  epidermic  lioing 
adheres  closely  to  the  root  of  the  hair,  and  commonly  separates, 
in  great  part,  from  the  follicle,  and  abides  by  the  hair,  when 
the  latter  is  pulled  out ;  hence  it  is  sometimes  named  the 
"  root-sheath.**'  It  consists  of  an  outer,  softer,  and  more  opaque 
stratum  (fig.  79',  c,  c)  next  the  dermic  coat  of  the  follicle,  and 
an  internal  more  transparent  layer  (&,  b)  next  the  hair.  The 
former  corresponds  with  the  deeper  and  more  recent  layer  of  the 
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seal,  is  raised  in  form  of  a  conical  papilla  or  pulp,  which  fits  into 
a  corresponding  excavation  of  the  hair  root,  but  there  is  no 
such  marked  elevation  in  the  bottom  of  the  human  hair  follicle. 
Nervous  branches  of  considerable  size  enter  the  follicles  of  the 
large  tactile  hairs  referred  to,  and  are  probably  distributed  to 
the  papillsB,  though,  of  course,  not  to  the  substance  of  the 
hair ;  the  pain  occasioned  by  pulling  the  hair  would  seem 
to  suggest  that  the  human  hair  follicles  are  not  unprovided  with 
nerves. 

Growth  of  Growth  of  hair. — On  the  surface  of  the  vascular  matrix,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  follicle,  blastema  is  thrown  out,  in  which  nucleated 
cells  arise.  The  cells,  many  of  which  previously  get  filled  with  pig- 
ment, for  the  most  part  lengthen  out  into  the  flattened  fibres  and 
coloured  streaks  which  compose  the  fibrous  part  of  the  hair ;  their 
nuclei,  at  first,  also  lengthen  in  the  same  manner,  but,  at  last, 
mostly  become  indistinct.  The  cells  next  the  circumference 
expand  into  the  scales  which  form  the  imbricated  cortical  layer 
(fig.  79^  e,  e).  The  medulla,  where  it  exists,  is  formed  by  the 
cells  nearest  the  centre ;  these  retain  their  primitive  figure 
longer  than  the  rest ;  their  cavities  coalesce  together  by  de- 
struction of  their  mutually  adherent  parietes,  whilst  collections 
of  pigment  granules  make  their  appearance  in  them  and  around 
their  nuclei,  forming  an  opaque  mass,  which  occupies  the  axis  of 
the  hair. 

The  substance  of  the  hair,  like  that  of  the  cuticle,  is  quite 
extravascular,  but,  like  •  that  structure  also,  it  is  oiganized  and 
subject  to  internal  organic  changes.  Thus,  in  the  progress  of 
its  growth,  the  cells  change  their  figure,  and  acquire  greater 
consistency.  In  consequence  of  their  elongation,  the  hair, 
bulbous  at  the  commencement,  becomes  reduced  in  diameter 
and  cylindrical  above.  But  it  cannot  be  said  to  what  precise 
distance  from  the  root  oiganic  changes  may  extend.  Some  have 
imagined  that  the  hairs  are  slowly  permeated  by  a  fluid,  firom 
the  root  to  the  point,  but  this  has  not  been  proved.  The 
sudden  change  of  the  colour  of  the  hair  irom  dark  to  grey, 
which  sometimes  happens,  has  never  been  satis&ctorily  ex- 
plained. 

Appearance  Development  of  the  hair  in  the  ^^w.— According  to  Valentin,  the  mdi- 
in  the  ^  ^^^^  0^  *he  hairs  appear  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the 
fffitufc        fourth  month  of  intr&ruterine  life^  as  little  black  specks  beneath  the  catide. 
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From  the  ioTestigatioiiB  of  QustaTus  Simon,  on  the  origin  of  the  hairs  in  the 
f(£tal  pig,  it  would  seem  that  the  follicle  is  the  first  part  to  appear.  This  is 
fonned  of  a  saccular  or  cylindrical  recess  of  the  skin,  lined  with  epidermis, 
bat  whether  it  he  at  first  also  closed  hy  that  memhrane  is  uncertain.  Most  of 
these  follicles  contain  dark -coloured  pigment  cells  on  their  parietes,  and  a 
larger  eoUection  of  them  at  the  hottom,  which  corresponds  to  the  knoh  or 
balboDS  part  of  the  future  hair ;  hut  in  some  this  part  consists  of  colourless 
eells.  The  diminutiye  hair  then  appears,  its  shaft  heing  disproportionately 
small  As  it  lengthens  it  hecomes  hent  on  itself  like  a  whip,  and  the 
doubled  part  first  protrudes  from  the  follicle.  The  first  hairs  produced  in  the 
human  foetus  constitute  the  lanugo  ;  their  eruption  takes  place  ahout  the  fifth 
month,  hut  many  of  them  are  shed  before  birth,  and  are  found  floating  in  the 
liqaor  smnii. 

R^roduetion, — When  a  hair  is  pulled  out  a  new  one  grows  in  its  place, 
provided  the  follicle  remains  entire.  The  steps  of  this  process  have  been  Reproduc- 
experimentally  studied  by  Heusinger,  on  the  large  hairs  situated  on  the  lips  ®^ 
of  the  dog.  He  found  that  a  new  hair  appeared  above  the  surface  in  a  few 
dap  after  the  evulsion  of  the  old  one,  and  attained  its  full  size  in  about  three 
veeks.  Blood  was  at  first  effused  into  the  follicle,  but  was  subsequently 
absorbed,  and  after  some  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  coats  of  the  foUicle, 
which  soon  subsided,  the  new  hair  commenced  as  a  black  spot  on  the  pulp 
at  the  bottom ;  it  then  lengthened  out  and  appeared  above  the  surface. 
When  quadrupeds  shed  and  renew  their  hair,  the  new  hair  is  produced  in 
the  old  follicle. 

DUtrilnttion  and  arrangement, — Hairs  are  found  on  all  parts  of  the  skin 
except  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  the  dorsal  surface  of  Arrange- 
thc  third  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  upper  eyelids,  the  glans,  ^f^^  Ymn 
And  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce.  They  arc  for  the  most  part 
groaped  together,  and  not  placed  at  equal  distances.  Except  those  of 
the  eyelashes,  which  are  implanted  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  they 
have  usuaDy  a  slanting  direction,  which  is  wonderfully  constant  in  the  same 
parts.* 

Chemical  nature. — The  chemical  composition  of  hair  has  been  investigated  Chemical 
principally  by  Vauquelin,  Scherer,  and  Van  Laer.  When  treated  with  boiling 
alcohol,  [and  with  ether,  it  yields  a  certain  amount  of  oily  fat,  consisting 
of  maigarin,  margaric  acid,  and  olein,  which  is  red  or  dark  coloured,  ac- 
cording to  the  tint  of  the  hair.  The  animal  matter  of  the  hair  thus  freed 
from  fat,  is  supposed  to  consist  of  a  substance  yielding  gelatin,  and  a 
protein  compound  containing  a  large  proportion  of  sulphur.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  unless  by  long  boiling  under  pressure,  by  which  it  is  reduced  into 
a  viscid  mass.  It  readily  and  completely  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalies.  By 
calcination  hair  yields  Irom  1  to  1^  per  cent  of  ashes,  which  consist  of  the 
following  ingredients,  viz.,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  according  to  Vauquelin, 

*  The  direction  of  the  hairs  in  different  parts,  is  well  seen  in  the  new- 
bom  infant.  As  so  observed,  it  has  been  described  and  represented  in 
figfures,  by  Eschericht.    Muller's  Archiv.,  1837. 
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traces  of  manganese^  silica,  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  sulphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  With  the  exception  of  the 
hones  and  teeth,  no  tissue  of  the  hody  withstands  decay  after  death  so  long 
as  the  hair,  and  hence  it  is  often  found  preserved  in  sepulchres,  when 
nothing  else  remains  hut  the  skeleton. 

Glands  of  the  skin. — These  are  of  two  kinds,  the  sebaceous, 
which  yield  a  fatty  secretion,  and  the  sweat  glands. 
Sebaceous  The  sebaceous  glands  pour  out  their  secretion  at  the  roots  of 
glands.  ^j^^  hairs,  for,  with  very  few  isolated  exceptions,  they  open  into 
the  hair  follicles,  and  are  found  wherever  there  are  hairs.  Eadi 
has  a  small  duct,  which  opens  at  a  short  distance  within  the 
mouth  of  the  hair  follicle,  and,  by  its  other  end,  leads  to  t 
cluster  of  small  rounded  secreting  saccules,  which,  as  well  as  the 
duct,  are  lined  by  epithelium,  and  usually  chaiged  with  the 
fatty  secretion,  mixed  with  detached  epithelium  particles.  The 
number  of  saccular  recesses  connected  with  the  duct  usually 
varies  from  four  or  6ve  to  twenty;  it  may  be  reduced  to  two 
or  three,  in  very  small  glands,  or  even  to  one,  but  this  is  rare. 
These  glands  are  lodged  in  the  substance  of  the  corioiD. 
Several  may  open  into  the  s^roe  hair  follicle,  surrounding  it 
on  all  sides,  and  their  size  is  not  regulated  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  hair.  Thus,  some  of  the  largest  are  connected  with  the 
fine  downy  hairs  on  the  alse  of  the  nose  and  other  parts  of  the 
face,  and  there  they  often  become  unduly  charged  with  pent-ap 
secretion.* 

Sweat  The  sudoriferous  glands  or  sweat  glands, — These  are  seated 

glands.  ^j^^  under  surface  of  the  corium,  and  at  varial^le  depths  in 

the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue.  They  have  the  appearance. of 
small  round  reddish  bodies,  each  of  which,  when  examined  with 
the  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  a  fine  tube,  coiled  up  into 
a  ball  (though  sometimes  forming  an  irregular  or  flattened 
figure),  from  which  the  tube  is  continued,  as  the  duct  of  the  gland, 
upwards  through  the  true  skin  and  cuticle,  and  opens  on  the 
surface  by  a  slightly  widened  orifice.  The  duct,  as  it  passes 
through  the  epidermis,  is  twisted  like  a  corkscrew,  that  is, 
in  parts  where  the  epidermis  is  sufficiently  thick  to  give  room  for 

♦  A  few  years  ago  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Qustavus  Simon,  that  the  seba- 
ceous and  hair  follicles  were  infested  by  a  worm,  which  he  has  described  and 
delineated  in  MuUers  Archiv.  for  1842.  Since  then,  further  interesting 
details  respecting  this  curious  parasite,  with  observations  on  its  development, 
have  been  contributed  by  Mr.  K.  Wilson,    Phil.  Trans.  1844. 
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this;  lower  down  it  is  but  slightly  curved  (fig.  80*).  Some- 
times the  duct  is  formed  of  two  coiled-up  branches,  which  join 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  gland,  as  happens  to  be  the  case  in 
the  specimen  represented  in  the  figure.  The  tube,  both  in  the 
gland  and  where  it  forms  the  excretory  duct,  consists  of  an  outer 


coat,  continuous  with  the  corium,  and  reach- 
ing no  higher  than  the  sur&cei  of  the  true 
skin,  and  an  epithelial  lining,  continuous 
with  the  epidermis,  which  alone  forms  the 
twisted  part  of  the  duct.  The  outer  or  der- 
mic coat  is  formed  by  simple  or  basement 
membrane,  strengthened  by  fine  fibres  of  cel- 
lular tissue.  On  carefully  detaching  the  cuti- 
cle from  the  true  skin,  after  its  connection 
has  been  loosened  by  putrefaction,  it  usually 
happens  that  the  cuticular  linings  of  the  sweat 
ducts  get  separated  from  their  interior  to  a 
certain  depth,  and  are  drawn  out  in  form  of 
short  threads  attached  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  epidermis.  Each  little  sweat  gland 
is  supplied  with  a  dense  cluster  of  capillary 
blood-vessels. 


Sweat  glands  exist  in  all  regions  of  the  skin^  and  attempts  have  been  made  Distriba- 
to  detennine  their  relative  amount  in  different  parts,  for  they  are  not  equally 
•bondant  everywhere  ;  but  while  it  is  easy  to  count  their  numbers  in  a  given  giands. 
■pace  on  the  palm  and  sole,  the  numerical  proportion  assigned  to  them  in 
most  other  regions  must  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance.  According 
to  Krause,  nearly  2,800  open  on  a  square  inch  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
somewhat  fewer  on  an  equal  extent  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  He  assigns 
rather  more  than  half  this  number  to  a  square  inch  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
and  not  quite  so  many  to  an  equal  portion  of  surface  on  the  forehead,  and 
the  front  and  sides  of  the  neck  ;  then  come  the  breast,  abdomen,  and  fore- 
ann,  where  he  reckons  about  1,100  to  the  inch,  and  lastly,  the  lower  limbs 
sad  the  back  part  of  the  neck  and  trunk,  on  which  the  number  in  the  same 
space  is  not  more  than  from  400  to  600. 
The  size  of  the  sweat  glands  also  varies.  According  to  the  observer  last 
d,  the  average  diameter  of  the  round  shaped  ones  is  about  one-sixth  of 


Size  differs. 


*  Magnified  view  of  a  sweat  gland  with  its  duct  (after  Wagner),  a. 
The  gland  surrounded  by  vesicles  of  adipose  tissue,  b.  The  duct  passinfl^ 
through  the  corium.  c.  Its  continuation  through  the  lower,  and  d  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  epidermis. 
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a  line;  but  in  some  parts  they  are  larger  than  this,  as  for  example,  in  tbe 
groin,  but  especially  in  the  axilla.  In  this  last  situation  Kraose  found 
the  greater  number  to  measure  from  one-third  of  %  Ime  to  a  line^  and  some 
nearly  two  lines  in  diameter. 

Funciiont  and  vital  properties  the  skin. — The  skin  forms  a  general  ex- 
ternal tegument  to  the  body,  defining  the  surface,  and  coming  into  relation 
with  foreign  matters  externally,  as  the  mucous  membrane,  with  which  it  is 
continuous  and  in  many  respects  analogous,  does  internally.  It  is  also  a 
vast  emunctory,  by  which  a  laige  amount  of  fluid  is  eliminated  from  tbe 
system,  in  this  also  resembling  certain  parts  of  the  mucous  membnne* 
Under  certain  conditions,  moreover,  it  performs  the  office  of  an  absorbing 
surface,  but  this  function  is  greatly  restricted  by  the  epidermis.  Throogh- 
Seniibility.  \^  whole  extent  the  skin  is  endowed  with  tactile  tensihilityf  but  in  Tcry 
different  degrees  in  different  parts.  On  the  skin  of  the  palm  and  fingen, 
which  is  largely  supplied  with  nerves  and  furnished  with  numerous  promi- 
nent papillae,  thesense  attains  a  high  degree  of  acuteness;  and  this  endowment, 
together  with  other  conformable  arrangements  and  adaptations,  invests  the 
human  hand  with  the  character  of  a  special  orgtax  of  touch.  A  certain, 
though  low  degree  of  vital  contractility,  seems  also  to  belong  to  the  skm. 
This  shews  itself  in  the  general  shrinking  of  the  skin*  caused  by  naked 
exposure  to  cold  and  by  certain  mental  emotions,  and  producing  the  state  of 
the  Burfoce  named  cutis  anserina,''  in  consequence  of  the  little  emineoees 
becoming  more  prominent.  The  erection  of  the  nipple  is  probably  also  dne 
to  contracility.  The  scrotum,  as  is  well  known,  becomes  obviondj 
shrunk  and  corrugated  by  the  application  of  cold  or  mechanical  irritation  to 
its  surface  ;  but  in  this  case  the  contraction  takes  place  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  the  skin  is  puckered.  It  has  been  supposed  by  MuDer  and 
others,  that  the  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  in  tbe 
different  cases  mentioned,  is  caused  by  contractile  fibres,  not  differing  in 
structure  from  the  fibres  of  ordinary  cellular  tissue.  In  opposition  to  this 
opinion,  however,  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  tbe  subcutaneous  tissue 
of  the  scrotum  contains  true  muscular  fibres  of  the  plain  variety,  as  already 
mentioned;  at  the  same  time,  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether 
similar  muscular  fibres  are  in  any  proportion  intermixed  with  those  which 
constitute  the  framework  of  the  corium. 

Beproduction  of  skin, — When  a  considerable  portion  of  the  skin  is  lost 
the  breach  is  repaired  partly  by  a  drawing  inwards  of  the  acyoining  skin,  and 
partly  by  the  formation  of  a  dense  tissue,  less  vascular  than  the  natural 
corium,  and  in  which,  so  ficur  as  I  know,  hairs  and  glands  are  not  reproduced^ 
so  that  some  deny  that  the  cutaneous  tissue  is  regenerated.  Still  the  new 
part  becomes  covered  with  epidermis,  and  its  substance  sufficiently  resembles 
that  of  the  corium  to  warrant  its  being  considered  as  cutaneous  tissue  re- 
generated in  a  simple  form.  I  may  add,  that  in  small  breaches  of  continuity, 
from  cuts  inflicted  in  early  life,  the  uniting  part  sometimes  acquires  furrows 
similar  to  those  of  the  adjoining  surface. 


Regenera- 
tion. 
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SECRETING  GLANDS. 

The  tern  gland  has  been  applied  to  various  objects,  differing 
widdy  from  each  otber  in  nature  and  oiBBce,  but  the  organs  of  ''gland.** 
vliich  it  is  proposed  to  consider  generally  the  structure,  in 
the  present  chapter,  are  those  devoted  to  the  function  of 
secretion. 

By  secretion  is  meant  a  process  in  an  organized  body,  by  secretion 
vLich  various  matters,  derived  from  the  solids  or  fluids  of  the  what, 
oiganism,  are  collected  and  discharged  at  particular  parts,  in 
Older  to  be  farther  employed  for  special  purposes  in  the  economy, 
or  to  be  simply  eliminated  as  redundant  material  or  waste 
products.  Of  die  former  case,  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice, 
and  of  the  latter,  which  by  way  of  distinction  is  often  called 
"  excretion,'*'  the  urine  and  sweat  may  be  taken  as  examples. 

Secretion  is  very  closely  allied  to  nutrition.  In  the  one  ji^Qtritive 
process,  as  in  the  other,  materials  are  selected  from  the  general  Becretion. 
mass  of  blood  and  appropriated  by  solid  textures  ;  but  in  the 
(unction  of  nutrition  or  assimilation,  the  appropriated  matter  is 
destined,  for  a  time,  to  constitute  part  of  the  texture  or  organ, 
whereas  in  secretion  it  is  immediately  discharged  at  a  free  sur- 
&ce.  The  resemblance  is  most  striking  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  waste  particles  of  the  texture  nourished  are  shed  or  cast  off 
at  its  surface,  as  in  the  cuticle  and  other  epithelial  tissues.  It 
bas  thus  been  common,  with  physiological  writers,  to  designate 
the  selection  and  deposition  of  material  which  takes  place  in 
natrition  by  the  term  "  nutritive  secretion,"^  whilst  the  function 
of  which  we  have  here  to  consider  generally  the  organs,  is  named 
amply  secretion,'^  or  sometimes,  when  necessary  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  **  excretive  secretion."*' 

In  man,  and  in  animals  which  possess  a  circulating  blood,  Somce  of 
tliat  fluid  is  the  source  whence  the  constituents  of  the  secre- 

matter. 

lions  are  proximately  derived ;  and  it  is  further  ascertained,  that 
wme  secreted  matters  exist  ready  formed  in  the  blood,  and 
Rqnire  only  to  be  aekcted  and  separated  from  the  general  mass, 
whilst  others  would  seem  to  he  prepared  from  the  materials 
of  the  blood,  by  the  agency  of  the  secreting  organ.  Among 
the  secreted  substances  belonging  to  the  former  category, 
fieveial,  such  as  water,  common  salt,  and  albumen,  are  primary 
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constituents  of  the  blood,  but  others,  as  urea,  uric  acid,  and 
certain  salts,  are  the  result  of  changes,  both  formative  and 
destructive,  vhich  take  place  in  the  solid  textures  and  in  the 
blood  itself,  in  the  general  process  of  nutrition.  Again,  as 
regards  those  ingredients  of  the  secretions  which  are  prepared  or 
elaborated  in  the  secretory  apparatus,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
they  may  undergo  changes  in  organic  form,  as  well  as  in  che- 
mical composition.  Evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  solid 
corpuscles  found  in  many  secretions,  as  well  as  by  the  seminal 
cells  and  spermatozoa  produced  in  the  testicle. 

In  considering,  i  prioriy  the  structural  adaptations  required 
in  a  secreting  apparatus,  one  important  provision  which  imme- 
diately suggests  itself  is,  that  the  blood-vessels  should  approadi 
some  free  surface  from  which  the  secretion  may  be  poured  out. 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  the  vessels  should  open  on 
the  secreting  surface,  seeing  that  their  coats,  as  well  as  the 
tissue  covering  them,  are  permeable  to  liquids ;  but,  to  ensure 
the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  dischaige  of  fluid,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  vessels  should  be  divided  into  their  finest  or 
capillary  branches,  and  that  they  should  be  arranged  in  close 
order,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  surface.  In  this  condition, 
their  coats  are  reduced  to  the  greatest  degree  of  tenuity  and 
simplicity,  and  the  blood,  being  divided  into  minute  streams,  is 
more  extensively  and  thoroughly  brought  into  contact  with  the 
permeable  parietes  of  its  containing  channels,  as  well  as  more 
effectually  and,  by  reason  of  its  slower  motion,  for  a  longer  time 
exposed  to  those  influences,  whether  operating  from  within  or 
without  the  vessels,  which  promote  transudation. 

It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  conceive  that  such  a  simple 
arrangement  as  that  just  indicated  would  suflice  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  certain  substances  from  the  general  mass  of  the  blood ; 
for  the  coats  of  the  vessels  and  tissue  superjacent  to  them  are 
not  permeated  with  equal  facility  by  all  its  constituents ;  nay,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that,  in  certain  instances  of  secretion  actually 
occurring,  the  elimination  of  fluid  is  effected  without  the  neces- 
sary aid  of  any  more  complicated  apparatus.  Thus,  the  exhala- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour  from  the  interior  of  the 
lungs  and  air-passages,  is  probably  produced  in  this  simple 
manner,  although  the  structure  of  the  exhaling  membrane  is, 
for  other  reasons,  complex ;  and  the  dischaige  of  fluid  into 
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canties  lined  by  serous  membranes,  whicli  is  known  to  be 
preteniatiiiallj  increased  by  artificial  or  morbid  obstruction  in 
the  Teins,  may  be  a  case  of  the  same  kind. 

But  another  element  is  almost  always  introduced  into  the  Agency  of 
secreting  structure,  and  plays  an  important  part  in  the  secre- 
toiy  process ;  this  is  the  nucleated  cell.  A  series  of  these 
celb,  which  are  usually  of  a  spheroidal  or  polyhedral  figure,  is 
spread  OYer  the  secreting  surface,  in  form  of  an  epithelium,  which 
rests  on  a  simple  membrane,  named  the  basement  membrane,  or 
memlnana  propria.  This  membrane,  itself  extravascular,  limits 
and  defines  the  vascular  secreting  surfiice ;  it  supports  and  con- 
nects the  cells  by  one  of  its  surfaces,  whilst  the  other  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  blood-vessels,  and  it  may  very  possibly,  also, 
minister,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  process  of  secretion,  by 
allowing  some  constituents  of  the  blood  to  pass  through  it  more 
readily  than  others.  But  the  cells  are  the  great  agents  in 
selecting  and  preparing  the  special  ingredients  of  the  secretions. 
They  attract  and  imbibe  into  their  interior  those  substances 
which,  already  existing  in  the  blood,  require  merely  to  be 
s^^regated  from  the  common  store,  and  concentrated  in  the  secre- 
tion, and  they,  in  certain  cases,  convert  the  matters  which  they 
have  selected  into  new  chemical  compounds,  or  lead  them  to 
assume  organic  structure.  A  cell  thus  charged  with  its  selected 
or  converted  contents  yields  them  up  to  be  poured  out  with  the 
rest  of  the  secretion,  the  contained  substance  escaping  from  it 
either  by  exudation  or,  as  is  probably  more  common,  by  dehi- 
scence of  the  cell  wall,  which,  of  course,  involves  the  destruction 
of  the  cell  itself.  Cells  filled  with  secreted  matter  may  also 
be  detached  and  discharged  entire  with  the  fluid  part  of  the 
secretion,  and,  in  all  cases,  new  cells  speedily  take  the  place  of 
those  which  have  served  their  office.  The  fluid  effused  from  the 
blood-vessels,  no  doubt  supplies  matter  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
secreting  structure,  besides  affording  the  materials  of  the  secre- 
tion, the  residue,  when  there  is  any,  being  absorbed. 

Examples,  illustrative  of  the  secreting  agency  of  cells,  are  instances  of 
afforded  both  by  plants  and  animals.*    Thus,  cells  are  found  ^^^^""^ 
in  the  liver  of  various  animals,  and  especially  of  crustaceans 


*  Bee  yartous  instances  of  animal  secreting  cells  adduced  by  Goodsir, 
Bowman,  H.Meckel,  Dr.  T.  Williams,  and  others. 
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and  mollusks,  some  of  which  contain  a  substance  tesemUing 
coloured  biliary  matter,  and  others  particles  of  fat.  Also,  in 
the  urinary  organ  of  moUusks,  cells  are  seen  which  inclose  little 
opaque  masses  of  uric  acid.  The  secretion  of  the  sebaceous 
follicles  in  man  often  contains  detached  cells  filled  with  &t ; 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Goodsir^s  observation,  the  ink-bag  of  the 
cuttle-fish  is  lined  with  an  epithelium,  the  constituent  cells  of 
which  are  charged  with  pigment,  simiUr  to  that  which  imparts 
the  dark  colour  to  the  inky  secretion.  This  last  instance,  as 
well  as  the  production  of  spermatozoa,  is  an  example  of  the 
formation  of  new  products  within  secreting  cells,  a  process 
further  illustrated  in  plants,  which  afford  abundant  and  decided 
evidence  of  the  production  of  young  cells,  spermatic  filaments, 
starch  granules,  oil,  various  colouring  matters,  and  other  nev 
compounds,  in  the  interior  of  cells. 

Both  in  animals  and  plants,  the  individual  cells  which 
are  associated  together  on  the  same  secreting  surfiMse,  may 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  nature  of  their  contents.  Thus, 
Dr.  H.  Meckel  states,  that  in  the  liver  of  moUusca  he  found 
some  cells  containing  biliary  matter,  and  others  containing 
fikt,  and  in  the  recent  soft  part  of  the  epidermis  and  its  appen- 
dages, it  is  quite  common  to  see  cells  filled  with  pigment  mixed 
with  others  which  are  colourless, 

A  secreting  apparatus,  effectual  for  the  purpose  which  it  is 
essentially  destined  to  fulfil,  may  thus  be  said  substantially 
to  consist  of  a  simple  membrane,  named  the  membrana  propria 
or  basement  membrane  (marked  a  in  the  plan,  fig.  81') j  ^^P" 
porting  a  layer  of  # 
secreting  cells  on 
one  of  its  surfiices 
(indicated  by  the 
dotted  line  &,  in  the  figure),  whilst  finely  ramified  blood* 
vessels  are  spread  over  the  other  (c).  But,  whilst  the  struc- 
ture remains  essentially  the  same,  the  configuration  of  the 
secreting  surface,  or  (what  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  of  the 
supporting  basement  membrane,  presents  various  modifications 
in  different  secreting  organs.    In  some  cases,  the  secreting 

•  Plan  of  a  secreting  membrane. — a.  Membrana  propria,  or  basement 
membrane.  6.  Epithelium,  composed  of  secreting  nucleated  cells,  c.  LftJ^' 
of  capillary  blood-vessels. 
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aorSice  is  plain,  or,  at  least,  expanded,  as  in  various  parts  of  the 

serous,  synomi,  and  mucous  membranes,  whicli  may  be  looked 

00  88  examples  of  comparatively  simple  forms  of  secreting  appa-  Complica- 

ntQS ;  but,  in  other  instances,  and  particularly  in  the  special  o^^rto 

weretory  oigans  named  glands,  the  sur&ce  of  the  secreting  increase 

membrane  is  variously  involved  and  complicated.    An  obvious,  J^^^ 

iDd  no  doubt  a  principal,  purpose  of  this  complication  is  to 

increase  the  extent  of  the  secreting  sur&ce  in  a  secreting  oi*gan, 

and  thas  augment  the  quantity  of  secretion  yielded  by  it.  No 

eonnexion  has  been  clearly  shewn  to  exist  between  the  quality 

of  the  secretion  and  the  particular  configuration,  either  internal 

or  external,  of  the  oi*gan ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the 

same  kind  of  secretion  that  is  derived  firom  a  complex  oi^gan  in 

one  animal,  may  be  produced  by  an  apparatus  of  most  simple 

form  in  another. 

Keeping  now  in  view  that  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  the  Two  modes 
complication  of  the  secreting  membrane  is  to  augment  its  surface  ^^sv^ce. 
within  a  comparatively  circumscribed  space,  two  principal  modes 
suggest  themselves  in  which  the  membrane  might  so  increase 
its  extent,  namely,  by  rising  or  advancing,  in  form  of  a  pro- 
mment  fold  or  some  otherwise  shaped  projection  (fig.  82^  cQ, 
or  by  retiring,  in  form  of  a  recess  (fig.  88',  g). 

The  first  mentioned  mode  of  increase,  or  that  by  projection.  By  projeo- 
is  not  what  is  most  generally  followed  in  nature,  still  it  is  not  or 

Fig,  82'.*  without  example,  protmaion. 

and,  as  instances, 
we  may  cite  the 
Haversian  fringes 
of  the  sjmovial 
d  e  f  membranes,  the 

binary  organ  of  the  snail,  which  is  formed  of  membranous 
Bellas,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  choroid  plexuses  in  the  brain,  and 
tkc  ciliary  processes  in  the  eyeball,  although  secretion  may  not 
he  the  primary  oflSce  of  the  last  mentioned  structures.  In 
B»08t  of  these  cases,  the  membrane  assumes  the  form  of  pro- 
jecting folds,  which,  for  the  sake  of  further  increase  of  surface, 
n>ay  be  again  plaited  and  complicated,  or  cleft  and  fringed, 
at  their  borders  (fig.  82',  e,/). 

*  Plan  to  shew  augmentation  of  sur&ce  by  ibnnation  of  processes. — a,  6, 
c,  as  in  preceding  figure,  d simple,  and  c y  branched  or  subdivided  processes 
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The  plan  of  augmenting  the  secreting  surface  by  recession  or 
inversion  of  the  membrane,  in  form  of  a  cavity,  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  that  generally  adopted  in  the  construction  of  se- 
creting glands.  The  first  degree  is  represented  by  a  simple 
recess  (fig.  83',  h),  and  such  a  recess,  formed  of  secreting 
membrane,    consti-  ^ig  83' ♦ 

tutes  a  simple  gland. 
The  shape  of  the 
cavity  may  be  tubu- 
lar (g)  or  saccular 
(A),  and,  in  either 
case,  it  is  called  in- 
differently a  crypt ^ 
follicle^  or  lacuna^ 
for  these  names  have 
not  been  strictly  dis- 
tinguished in  their 
application.  Exam- 
ples of  these  simple 
glands  are  found  in 
the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  sto- 
mach, intestines,  and 
some  other  parts. 
The  secreting  surface 
maybe  increased, in  a 
simple  tubulargland, 
by  mere  lengthening 
of  the  tube,  in  which 
case,  however,  when 
it  acquires  consider- 
able length,  it  is 
coiled  up  into  a  ball 
(fig.  88',  t),  so  as  to  take  up  less  room,  and  afford  more  ready 
access  to  its  compactly  ramified  blood-vessels.  The  sweat  glands, 

*  Plans  of  extension  of  secreting  membrane,  by  inversion  or  recession 
in  form  of  cavities,  a.  Simple  glands,  viz.,  g  straight  tube,  h  sac,  t  coiled 
tube.  B.  Multilocular  crypts,  k  of  tubular  form,  /  saccular,  c.  Racemose 
or  vesicular  compound  glands,  m.  Entire  gland,  shewing  branched  duct 
and  lobular  structure.  n«  A  lobule,  detached  with  o,  branch  of  duct  pro- 
ceeding from  it.   n.  Compound  tubular  gland. 
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alreadj  described,  and  the  ceraminous  glands  of  the  ear  are 
iostaoces  of  simple  glands  formed  of  a  long  convoluted  tube. 
Bot  the  great  means  adopted  for  further  increasing  the  secreting  Compound 
wrfiM^e,  is  by  the  subdivision,  as  well  as  extension,  of  the 
cafity,  and  when  this  occurs  the  gland  is  said  to  be  compound. 
There  is,  however,  a  condition  which  might  be  looked  on  as  a 
step  between  the  simple  and  compound  glands,  in  which  the 
sides  or  extremity  of  a  simple  tube  or  sac  become  pouched  or 
locnlated  (fig.  83,^  Ar,  /)•  This  form  might  be  named  the  mul- 
tUocular  crypt. 

In  the  compound  glands,  the  subdivisions  of  the  secreting  Two 
ofity  may  assume  a  tubular  or  a  saccular  form,  and  this  leads 
to  the  distinction  of  these  glands  into  the    tubular,^^  and  the 
"vesicular,''    cellular,"  or  "racemose." 

The  racemose  or  vesicular  compound  glands  (fig.  88',  m)  Racemose 
contain  a  multitude  of  small  rounded  vesicles  or  saccules,  open-  gja^jj,^^ 
iog,  in  little  clusters,  into  the  extremities  of  a  branched  tube, 
ntmed  the  excretory  duct.  The  little  rounded  vesicles  are, 
•8  nsnal,  formed  by  a  proper  or  basement  membrane,  and 
lined,  or  often  rather  filled,  with  secreting  cells  (fig.  88',  n); 
they  are  arranged  in  groups,  each  group  opening  into  a  com- 
mencing branch  of  the  duct  and  clustering  round  it;  or  it 
might,  with  equal  truth,  be  said,  that  the  branches  of  the  duct 
are  distended  at  their  extremities  into  clusters  of  vesicular 
dilatations.  The  ultimate  branches  of  the  duct  open  into  larger 
branches  (o),  these  into  larger  again,  till  they  eventually  ter- 
minate in  one  or  more  principal  excretory  ducts  (m),  by  which 
the  secretion  is  poured  out  of  the  gland.  It  is  from  the  clus- 
tered arrangement  of  their  ultimate  vesicular  recesses  that  these 
glands  arc  named  "  racemose "  (in  German  "  traubenibrmige 
Drusen  and  they,  for  the  most  part,  have  a  distinctly  lobular 
rtnicture.  The  lobules  are  held  together  by  the  branches 
of  the  duct  to  which  they  are  appended,  and  by  uniting  cellular 
tissue  which  also  supports  the  blood-vessels  in  their  ramifications. 
The  larger  lobules  are  made  up  of  smaller  ones,  these  of  still 
amaller,  and  so  on,  for  several  successions.  The  smallest  lobules 
(fig.  88',  n)  consist  of  two  or  three  groups  of  terminal  vesicles, 
with  a  like  number  of  ducts,  joining  into  an  immediately  larger 
nmnscule  (o),  which  issues  firom  the  lobule  ;  and  a  collection  of 
the  smallest  lobules,  united  by  cellular  tissue  and  vessels,  forms 
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one  of  the  next  size,  which,  too,  has  its  larger  bmnch  of  the 
duct,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  ramuH  belonging  to  the 
ultimate  lobules.  In  this  way,  the  whole  gland  is  successively 
made  up,  the  number  of  its  lobules  and  of  the  branches  of 
its  duct  depending  on  its  size ;  for  whilst  some  glands  of  this 
kind,  like  the  parotid  and  pancreas,  consist  of  innumerable 
lobules,  connected  by  a  large  and  many-branched  duct,  otheis, 
such  as  the  duodenal  glands  of  Brunner  and  many  mucous 
glands,  are  formed  of  but  two  or  three  ultimate  lobules,  or  even 
of  a  single  one,  with  a  duct,  minute  in  size  and  sparingly 
branched,  to  correspond.  In  fact,  a  small  racemose  gland 
resembles  a  fragment  of  a  larger  one. 
Ififtttmoes  A  great  many  compound  glands,  yielding  very  different 
or  "sic^  secretions,  belong  to  the  racemose  or  vesicular  class.  As  ex- 
glandfl.  amples,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  pancreas,  the  salivary, 
lacrymal,  and  mammary  glands,  with  the  glands  of  Brunner 
already  referred  to,  and  most  of  the  small  glands  which  open 
into  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  windpipe.  From  the  description 
given  of  their  structure,  it  will  be  understood  why  the  term 
conglomerate  glands has  been  applied  especially,  though  not 
exclusively,  to  this  class.  Their  smallest  lobules  were  called 
Acini."*  aciftt,  a  term  which  has  also  been  used  to  denote  the  saccular 
recesses  in  the  lobules,  and  indeed  the  word  acinus^  which 
originally  meant  the  seed  of  a  berry  or  the  stone  of  a  grape, 
or  sometimes  the  grape  itself,  has  been  so  vaguely  applied 
by  anatomists,  that  it  seems  better  to  discard  it  altogether. 
Tubular  Of  the  tubular  compound  glands,  the  most  characteristic 
giandi.  examples  are  the  testicle  and  kidney.  In  these  the  tubular 
ducts  divide  again  and  again  into  branches,  which,  retaining 
their  tubular  form,  are  greatly  lengthened  out.  The  branches 
of  the  ducts  are,  as  usual,  formed  of  a  limitary  or  basement 
membrane,  lined  by  epithelium,  and  in  contact,  by  its  opposite 
surface,  with  capillary  blood-vessels.  By  the  multiplication 
and  elongation  of  the  tubular  branches  a  vast  extent  of  secreting 
surface  is  obtained,  whilst,  to  save  room,  the  tubes  are  coiled  up 
into  a  more  or  less  compact  mass,  which  is  traversed  and  held 
together  by  blood-vessels,  and  sometimes,  also,  divided  into 
lobules  and  supported,  as  in  the  testicle,  by  fibrocellular  par* 
titions,  derived  from  the  inclosing  capsule  of  the  gland.  In 
consequence  of  their  intricately  involved  arrangement,  it  is 
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difficalt  to  find  out  how  the  tubular  ducts  are  disposed  at  their 
extremities.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  some  are  free, 
and  simply  closed  without  dilatation,  and  that  others  anasto* 
mose  with  neighbouring  tubes,  joining  with  them  in  form  of 
loops ;  in  the  kidney,  little  round  tufts  of  fine  blood-yessels 
project  into  terminal  or  lateral  dilatations  of  the  ducts,  but 
without  opening  into  them. 

The  human  liver  does  not  precisely  agree  in  structure  with  Peculiarity 
cither  of  the  above  classes  of  compound  glands.    Its  ducts,  ^J^^"*** 
which  are  neither  coiled  nor  dilated,  would  seem  to  begin  within  intestinal 
its  lobules,  in  form  of  a  very  close  network,  occupying  the 
inteistices  of  the  reticular  capillary  blood-vessels,  which  also 
are  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  they  receive  and  transmit  venous 
blood. 

Lastly,  there  are  certain  anomalous  little  bodies,  connected 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  known  by  the 
names  of  the  solitary  and  the  agminated  glands,  which  differ 
6om  all  those  hitherto  spoken  of,  inasmuch  as  they  are  small 
fisccnles  without  an  opening,  and  seem  to  discharge  their  con- 
tests, from  time  to  time,  by  bursting.  But  the  full  description 
of  these  glands,  as  well  as  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  structure 
of  the  liver  and  kidney  above  referred  to,  belongs  to  the  details 
of  special  anatomy. 

Besides  blood*vessels,  the  glands  are  furnished  with  lymph-  LymphatiM 
atic8,but  the  arrangement  of  these  within  the  compound  glands,  giands^* 
though  it  is  most  probably  reticular,  has  not  been  fully  traced. 
Branches  of  nerves  have  also  been  followed,  for  some  way,  into 
these  organs,  and  the  well-known  &ct,  that  the  flow  of  secretion 
in  several  glands  is  affected  by  mental  emotions,  shows  that  an 
nifluence  is  exerted  on  secreting  organs  through  the  medium  of 
the  nerves.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  how  the  ultimate 
ramifications  of  the  nerves  are  disposed  of  in  the  glandular 
itnicture,  nor  how  they  are  related  to  its  more  immediate 
constituents. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  Substance 
snhetance  of  a  gland  consists  of  the  ducts,  blood-vessels,  lymph-  ^^^^"^■^ 
atics,  and  a  few  nerves,  in  some  cases  connected  by  an  inter- 
venmg  tissue.    In  the  testicle  there  is  a  very  small  amount 
of  intermediate  cellular  tissue,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  blood- 
vessels, holds  the  tubules  but  feebly  together,  so  that  the 
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structure  is  comparatively  loose,  and  readily  admits  of  being 
teazed  out ;  but  then  it  is  sufficiently  protected  and  supported 
by  the  fibrous  capsule  on  the  outside,  and  the  septa  within  the 
gland.  In  the  racemose,  or  vesicular,  glands,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  uniting  cellular  tissue,  which  surrounds  collectively 
each  group  of  vesicles,  binds  together  the  lobules,  and  supports 
the  vessels  in  their  ramifications.  The  substance  of  the  kidney 
contains  scarcely  any  distinctly  characterised  cellular  tissue, 
unless  bundles  which  here  and  there  accompany  the  lai^r 
branches  of  vessels,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Bowman,  there  is 
more  or  less  of  a  soft,  amorphous  granular  matter  among  the 
tubules  and  blood-vessels,  which  binds  them  together,  especially 
Tenn"pft-  in  the  pyramids,  where  they  have  a  straight  course.  Paren- 
renchyma.  chjfma  is  a  word  sometimes  employed  in  describing  the  glands, 
though  less  in  use  now  than  formerly.  It  has  sometimes  been 
employed  merely  to  denote  the  solid  part  of  a  gland  composed 
of  all  the  tissues  already  mentioned ;  at  other  times,  it  has  been 
used  to  signify  any  substance,  of  whatever  nature,  lying  between 
the  ducts,  vessels,  and  nerves.  In  this  last  sense,  the  paren- 
chyma is,  in  certain  glands,  represented  by  cellular  tissue,  in 
others,  as  the  kidney,  by  amorphous  matter,  whilst  there  are 
some  in  which  it  cannot  be  said  to  exist. 
EnTclope.       Some  glands  have  a  special  envelope,  as  is  the  case  with  the 

kidney  and  testicle ;  others,  as  the  pancreas,  have  none. 
Reservoira  The  ducts  of  glands  ultimately  open  into  cavities  lined  by 
ofiecretioiL  m^j^^g  membrane,  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin.  They  arc 
sometimes  provided  with  a  reservoir,  in  which  the  secretion  is 
collected,  to  be  discharged  when  the  purposes  of  the  economy 
or  the  convenience  of  the  individual  demand.  The  reservoir 
of  the  urine  receives  the  whole  of  the  secreted  fluid ;  in  the 
gall-bladder,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  part  of  the  bile  is 
collected.  The  vesiculse  seminales  afford  another  example  of 
Stroctureof  these  appended  reservoirs.  The  ducts  are  constructed  of  a 
basement  membrane  and  lining  of  epithelium,  and  in  their 
smaller  divisions  there  is  nothing  more,  but  in  the  laiger 
branches  and  trunks  a  fibrovascular  layer  is  added,  as  in  the 
ordinary  mucous  membrane,  with  which  many  of  them  are 
continuous,  and  with  which  they  all  agree  in  nature.  A  more 
or  less  firm  outer  coat,  composed  of  cellular  tissue,  comes,  in 
many  cases,  to  surround  the  mucous  lining,  and  between  the 
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two,  or,  at  any  rate,  outside  the  mucous  coat,  there  are  in  many 
docts  muscular  fibres  of  the  plain  variety,  disposed  in  two  layers, 
in  tbe  more  internal  and  more  considerable  of  which  layers  the 
fibres  run  longitudinally,  and  in  the  other  circularly.  The  epi- 
thelium Ib  usually  composed  of  spheroidal  or  polyhedral  particles 
at  the  commencement  of  the  ducts,  and  is  columnar  in  the  rest 
of  their  length,  though  sometimes  flattened  or  scaly,  as  in  the 
mammary  gland. 
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THE  SKELETON. 

ofiseons  strncttire  is  peculiarly  fitted,  by  its  solidity  and 
Ittrdness,  not  only  to  give  support  to  the  soft  parts,  but  also  to 
f^amli  points  of  attachment  to  the  muscles,  by  which  the  differ* 
moTements  are  executed.    This  solid  frame-work  of  the 
bodj  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  separate  pieces,  the  aggregate 
of  vhich  has  been  termed    the  aktUtouy'^  (sceletum,  meXXo;,  to  The  akele- 
Ay.)  The  vertebral  column  may  be  considered  as  the  central 
or  fimdamental  part  of  the  whole,  both  because  it  exists  in  all 
^luniab  which  possess  an  internal  osseous  skeleton,  and  also  be- 
cuse  the  different  parts  of  the  osseous  system  are  either  imme- 
diatdj  or  mediately  connected  with  it  as  a  common  centre. 
'IIqs,  on  its  superior  extremity,  or  apex,  it  supports  the  skull ; 
l**«»lly  it  gives  attachment  to  the  ribs,  which  arch  forwards, 
to  fonn,  with  the  jtemum,  a  bony  case  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
^iigtns  of  respiration  and  circulation,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
'lutush,  externally,  points  of  support  for  the  superior  extremities : 
^^^ferioriy  the  column  is  immovably  connected  with  the  pelvic 
koDcs,  which  are  articulated  with  those  of  the  lower  extremity. 

When  proceeding  with  the  description  of  the  human  body,  it  The  yerte- 
is  Qsoal  to  consider  it  as  divisible  into  head,  trunk,  and  ex-  ^'us^^^ 
^ties,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a  regional  di-  consti- 
▼ttioD;  but  the  skeleton  must  be  viewed  in  a  different  way, 
pnticuhrly  if  reference  is  made  to  its  conformation  in  the  various 
<^en  of  animals — to  its  developement — and  to  the  subordi- 

of  its  component  parts.  The  spine  being  its  essential 
^stitucnt,  all  the* others  (viz.  the  ribs  and  sternum,  clavicle, 
'c^Hila,  and  upper  extremities,  the  pelvic  bones  and  lower  ex- 
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tremities,)  rank  as  accessories.  The  sacrum  and  coccyx  are  ob- 
viously parts  of  the  spine,  so  likewise  are  the  cranial  bones ;  for 
though  in  outward  appearance  they  differ  so  much  in  man  and 
the  higher  animals  from  the  bones  of  the  spine  which  are  placed 
beneath  them,  and  with  which  they  are  articulated,  they  still  are 
but  modifications  of  similar  organic  elements — repetitions,  in 
fact,  of  like  parts  differently  developed  to  suit  the  peculiar  rela- 
tions into  which  they  enter,  and  the  purposes  which  they  are 
designed  to  serve. 

Namberof  The  number  of  pieces  which  compose  the  osseous  system 
the  bonea.  yaries  in  the  different  ages  of  life ;  for  some,  which  in  the  first 
instance  are  divided  into  two  or  more  portions,  become  soldered 
together  as  the  process  of  ossification  goes  on.  But  authors  are 
far  from  bebg  unanimous  as  to  the  number  of  bones  which  they 
recognise  even  in  the  adult.  Do^  the  sesamoid  bones  form  parts 
of  the  skeleton,  or  are  they  mere  accessory  structures  developed 
in  tendons  ?  Are  the  teeth,  os  hyoides,  and  ossicula  auditilis, 
to  be  enumerated  as  components  or  accessories?  Monro  and 
Soemmering  reckon  260  bones;  and  Meckel,  who  takes  the 
number  at  253,  includes  the  teeth,  patellee,  ossa  sesamoidea,  os 
hyoides  as  five  pieces,  sternum  as  three,  coccyx  as  four,  and  the 
small  bones  of  the  ear.  If,  however,  we  omit  those  just  named, 
as  being  either  accessories  or  connected  with  special  organs,  the 
whole  number  of  pieces  found  in  the  ordinary  skeleton  will  be 
197,  as  follow:— 

The  spinal  column,  properly  so  called,  consists  of  24 
vertebrae,  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx    .        .        .  ,26 

The  skull  is  made  up  of  eight  cranial  bones,  viz.  the  occi- 
pital, two  parietal,  two  temporal,  the  frontal,  the  ethmoid 
and  sphenoid : — and  of  fourteen  facial,  viz.  two  nasal,  two 
lachrymal,  two  superior  maxillary,  two  malar,  two  palatal, 
two  turbinated,  one  vomer,  and  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  22 

The  ribs  are  24  in  number  (twelve  on  each  side),  with 
the  sternum  .......  25 

The  two  superior  extremities  consist  each  of  a  clavicle 
and  scapula,  humerus,  radius,  and  ulna,  eight  carpal  bones, 
five  metacarpal,  and  fourteen  in  the  digital  rows      .        .  64 

The  two  inferior  extremities  comprise,  each,  one  pelvic 
bone  (innominate),  one  femur,  tibia,  and  fibula,  seven 
tarsal  bones,  five  metatarsal,  and  fourteen  digital     .        .  60 
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In  the  skeleton  we  recognise  two  great  cavities  (which  are 
Tsrionslj  subdivided);  one  anterior  and  inferior,  com- 
prising the  thorax  and  abdomen ;  the  other  posterior  and  supe- 
rior, formed  by  the  union  of  the  vertebral  canal  with  the  cranial 
carity. 

VERTEBRAL  COLUMN. 

The  vertebral  column  (columna  vertebralis,  rachis,  spina,)  is  Ita  ntour 
ntoated  along  the  median  line,  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trunk,  the  length  of  which  it  determines.   Anteriorly  it  presents 
tlie  form  of  an  irregular  pyramid — posteriorly,  a  series  of  elon-  shape ; 
gated  processes  (spins),  disposed  r^larly  one  beneath  the 
other,  from  which  circumstance  the  term     spine^  is  derived. 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  resembles  at  first  sight  the  shape  of  a  long 
bone,  but  it  is  very  differently  constructed.    As  it  receives  the  uaes: 
▼eight  of  the  head  and  trunk,  and  transmits  it  to  the  base  on 
▼hich  it  rests,  it  requires  to  be  firm  and  resisting,  its  power  of 
teristance  increasing  gradually  from  above  downwards.  Being 
the  centre  of  all  the  movements  of  the  body,  it  must  be  as 
pliant  and  flexible  as  a  bow,  but  yet  firm,  in  order  to  give  ade- 
^te  protection  to  the  spinal  cord  which  it  encloses.   All  these 
ocmditions  are  attained  by  its  being  made  up  of  several  small  constmct- 
peces  united  by  an  elastic  substance,  the  motion  permitted 
b^ween  each  pair  being  slight,  while  the  aggregate  of  all  is  con- 
adeiable. 

VERTEBRA. 

The  vertebr^j  or  separate  pieces  of  which  the  column  is  made 
Bp?  arc  so  named  from  their  mobility  (vertere,  to  turn).  They 
aie  divided  into  true  and  false ;  the  former  term  being  applied 
to  those  which  renudn  separate  in  the  adult,  and  retain  their  mo- 
bility ;  the  latter  to  such  as  become  united  into  one  mass  (viz. 
the  sacrum),  or  degenerate  as  it  were,  and  lose  all  the  ordinary 
diaracters  of  vertebr®  (viz.  the  cocc3rx).  The  size  of  the  ver- 
tebrse  increases  from  above  downwards  as  far  as  the  first  pieces 
of  the  sacrum,  ttom  which  it  diminishes  towards  the  end  of  the 
coocyi,  where  it  terminates  by  a  point ;  so  that  the  colunm  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  two  pyramids  applied  to  one  another  at 
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their  bases.  The  superior,  or  movable  yertebrse,  however,  do 
not  taper  regularly  from  above  downwards ;  they  become  some- 
what narrowed  and  constricted  as  it  were  at  the  third  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, after  which  they  gradually  enlarge  towards  the  lower  end. 


A.    THE  TRUE  VERTEBRJ5. 


ClasBifica- 
tion. 

Their  cha- 
nicten — 
general; 
peculiar  to 
the  regions ; 
and  special 
to  indiyi- 
duala. 


The  true  vertebra  are  divided  into  three  sets,  named  from 
the  regions  which  they  occupy,  cervical^  doraaly  lumbar. 

They  present,  1.  certain  general  characters  by  which  they 
may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  bones  of  any  other  class; 
2.  those  of  each  region  (cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,)  exhibit 
peculiar  characters  by  which  they  are  severally  distinguished ; 
8.  certain  vertebrso  present  special  or  individual  characters. 


1.    GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  A  VERTEBRA. 

The  general     The  objects  presented  by  each  vertebra  are,  a  ring,  a  body, 
characters,   articulating  processes,  transverse  and  spinous  processes,  and 
Adaptation  notches.    Of  thcse,  the  ring,  or  foramen,  merely  to  suit  the 
of averuto  P^^T^ses  of  methodical  description,  may  be  considered  the  cen- 
the  uses  of  tral  part.    As  the  whole  series  of  vertebra  is  intended  to  form 
the  column.  ^  piij^r  of  support,  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  presents 
in  front  a  convex  mass  (the  body),  which  is  a  section  of  a  cylin- 
der, and  which,  by  being  piled  one  over  the  other,  form  the 
pillar.    As  each  bone  must  be  securely  joined  with  the  one 
above  it  and  that  below  it,  there  exist  certain  prominences 
(articulating  processes)  for  articulation  with  them.    The  column 
being  flexible,  and  partaking  in  the  several  movements  of  tbe 
body,  it  is  required  that  there  be  levers  (transverse  and  spinous 
processes)  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  or  moving  powers. 
Finally,  it  is  necessary  that  a  free  communication  should  be 
allowed  for  the  nerves  with  the  nervous  centre  contained  in  the 
canal,  and  this  purpose  is  served  by  the  notches. 

The  various  parts  of  a  vertebra  here  named  require  more  de- 
tailed notice. 

Foramen.       The  ring  (foramen  vertebrale,  rachidium,)  is  formed  in  front 
by  the  body,  and  posteriorly  by  what  is  named  the  arch  of  the 
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Tcrtebr®,  from  whidi  latter  the  several  processes  projects  As  the 
?crtebr»  are  piled  one  over  the  other,  the  rings  are  arranged  so 
18  to  form,  with  the  aid  of  the  interposed  ligamentous  structures, 
a  flexible  canal  for  the  lodgment  and  protection  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  body  forms  the  anterior  and  most  considerable  part  of  Body 
the  bone.  Rounded  before,  and  marked  in  the  middle  by  a 
teuisveise  groove,  which  gives  it  a  constricted  appearance,  it  is 
ilightlj  hollowed  posteriorly,  where  it  contributes  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  vertebral  canal,  and  in  most  instances  is  flat  on  the 
nperior  and  inferior  surfisu^,  by  which,  through  the  medium  of 
fibro-cartilage,  it  is  connected  with  the  contiguous  bones.  Its 
OQter  surfiice  all  round  presents  numerous  foramina  for  the  pas- 
Mge  of  blood-vessels,  principally  veins.  One  of  the  holes  situ- 
ated about  the  middle  of  the  posterior  sur&ce  exceeds  the  others 
Terj  much  in  size ;  it  lodges  a  large  vein. 

From  the  body  at  its  lateral  margins  two  processes  pass  back- 
vards,  called  pedicles.^  The  pedicles  join  with  the  laminse,  or  Arch, 
plates,  and  these,  by  inclining  inwards,  meet  at  the  median  line 
posteriorly,  so  as  to  complete  the  "  arch^  of  the  vertebra.  Prom 
tbe  point  of  junction  of  the  pedicles  with  the  laminse  at  each  side, 
the  articulating  and  transverse  processes  project ;  and  from  the 
anion  of  the  two  laminse  the  spinous  process  takes  its  origin. 

Articulating  or  obliqut  processes. — For  maintaining  the  con-  Artkolat- 
nexion  between  the  contiguous  vertebrse,  there  are  four  pro- 
cesses, — two  superior,  and  two  inferior, — which  project,  one  on 
each  side,  from  the  junction  of  the  lamina  with  the  pedicle. 
Two  of  these  processes  project  upwards,  and  two  downwards ; 
the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  upper  pair  look  backwards,  those  of 
the  lower,  forwards ;  they  are  coated  with  cartilage,  and  articu- 
late with  corresponding  processes  of  the  next  vertebrse.  Their 
loaigins  are  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments. 

The  transverse  and  spinous  processes  form  a  series  of  levers  Tnusyene 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles.    The  transverse  processes,  two  P"***^* 
in  number  (one  on  each  side)  and  named  from  their  direction, 
project  laterally  from  the  arch  near  the  articulating  processes, 
between  which  their  bases  are  interposed.    The  spinous  process  Spinons 
ia  a  single  projection,  situated  posteriorly  in  the  median  line ;  P"***^ 
this  process,  or  rather  the  appearance  presented  by  the  aggre- 
gation of  those  of  the  several  vertebrse,  has  given  to  the  entire 
cohmm  one  of  its  designations  (spine). 
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Laming.  Lamina  or  p/a(es.— 'The  parts  of  the  arch  which  intenrene 
between  the  bases  of  the*  spinous  and  the  transyerse  processes 
are  thus  named. 

Pedidet.  Pedicles  and  notches. — Lastlj,  the  processes  which  extend 
from  the  plates  to  the  body  of  the  bone,  are  called  pedides,"" 
as  above  stated.    In  each  pedicle  are  seen  two  excavations,  or 

Notchei.  notches  (incisure),  ope  on  the  upper,  the  other  on  the  lower 
border,  the  latter  being  deeper  than  the  former.  When  the 
vertebrae  are  placed  in  their  natural  position,  the  notches  in  the 
contiguous  margins  of  each  pair  of  them  form  rounded  apertures, 
which  communicate  with  the  vertebral  canal,  and  give  truis- 
mission  to  the  spinal  nerves  and  to  the  entering  and  emerging 

Interverte-  vcsscIs.    From  their  position  and  mode  of  formation,  thej  are 

^1^**'*'    called  the  inter-vertebral  foramina. 


CHARACTERS  PECULIAR  TO  THE  VERTEBRiE  OF  EACH 
REGION  OR  CLASS. 


Cervical 
vertebrse. 


Sixe. 


Fonunen. 


Body. 


CERVICAL  VERTEBRiE. 

The  cervical  vertebrae,  fig.  1,  are  seven  in  number ;  they  are 

smaller  than  those  in  the  otber 
Fig.  1  •  regions,  which  results  from  the 

size  of  the  body  and  processes 
being  less  than  that  of  the  co^ 
responding  parts  in  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  classes.  The  verte- 
bral foramen  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  and  larger  proportionally 
than  in  the  other  classes.  The 
body,*  elongated  transversely, 
is  thicker  anteriorly  than  posteriorly ;  for  the  under  and  fore 
part  of  each  dips  down  a  little.  The  upper  sur&ce  is  broader 
than  the  under  one,  and  is  rendered  concave  from  side  to  side, 
by  two  little  plates,  which  project  upwards  from  its  lateral 
margins.    The  lower  surface  is  slightly  convex,  and  rounded  off 


*  This  is  a  representation  of  a  cervical  vertebra,  seen  from  the  left  side. 
1.  The  body.  2.  The  superior  articular  process.  3.  The  inferior  articultf 
process.  4.  The  transverse  process.  5.  The  groove  of  this  process.  6,  Tbe 
spinous  process.   7.  The  plate  or  lamina. 
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at  the  sides.     The  superior  articular  processes^  are  flat  and  Articular 
oblique  in  their  direction,  so  as  to  look  backwards  and  upwards,  P^^* 
whilst  the  inferior^  incline  downwards  and  forwards.     It  is 
only  in  the  cervical  vertebrae  that  these  processes  can  be  fitly 
named  ^<  oblique.'"    The  articular  surfaces  are  supported  on 
rounded  and  elongated  little  masses  or  pillars  of  bone.  The 
tnosTcrse  processes/  short,  and  bifid  at  their  extremities,  Tnniyerae 
present  a  deep  groove  superiorly,*  for  the  transmission  of  the 
nerves,  and  at  their  base  a  foramen,  through  which  in  most  of 
them  the  vertebral  artery  passes.    It  will  be  observed,  that 
these  processes  have  two  roots  or  points  of  connexion  with  the 
vertebra.    The  posterior  one  springs  from  the  junction  of  the 
pedicle  with  the  arch,  and  therein  corresponds  with  the  trans- 
Teise  processes  in  the  back  and  loins.    The  anterior  one  is 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  and  ranges 
with  the  ribs,  of  which  it  is  a  rudiment.    The  formation  of  the  iu  fonmen. 
foramen  can,  from  these  facts,  be  readily  indicated.  The 
osseous  points,  which  here  represent  the  ribs,  not  being  re- 
qaired  for  any  special  purpose,  remain  in  their  rudimentary 
condition,  and  merely  incline  backwards,  so  as  to  become 
anchylosed  with  the  true  transverse  processes  which  lie  behind 
them.     They  thus  enclose  a  space,  viz.  the  foramen,  which, 
however,  cannot  be  said  to  be  intended  to  lodge  the  vertebral 
vessels,  as  it  exists  in  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  through 
which  they  rarely  pass,  and  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  artery  enters  the  fourth.     The  spinous  process®  Spinous 
is  short,  projects  horizontally  backwards,  and  is  bifid  at  its  ex-  P"**^ 
tremity.     The  plates,  or  laminse,^  are  narrower  and  longer  Plates  and 
than  in  the  other  regions.    The  notches  are  deeper  and  larger 
in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  border  of  the  pedicles,  in  all 
except  the  second.    They  lie  behind  the  articular  processes  in 
the  first,  but  before  them  in  the  rest. 

DOBSAL  VERTEBBiE. 

The  dorsal  vertebrse,  fig.  2,  twelve  in  number,  are  intermedi- 
ate in  size  as  well  as  in  situation,  between  the  cervical  and  the  Size, 
lombar.    The  foramen  is  smaller  than  in  the  cervical  or  lumbar  Foramen, 
region,  and  is  nearly  circular  in  its  form.    The  lateral  notches,  Notches 
*  *  and  consequently  the  inter-vertebral  foramina  which  they 
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LtJMBAR  T£RT£BR£. 


Body; 


its  articular 
gurfiices. 


Articular 
processes. 

Tiansverse 
processes; 

their  articu- 
lar surfaces. 

Spinous 
process. 

Plates. 


form,  are  krger  than  those  in  the  neck  ;  and  those  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  pedicles  are  much  larger  and  deeper  than  those 

on  the  upper.    The  breadth  of 
Fig.  2.*  the  body*  from  side  to  side,  ex- 

ceeds the  depth  firom  before 
backwards  much  less  than  in  the 
cervical  or  lumbar  vertebrae.  It 
is  convex  and  prominent  on  the 
anterior  surface,  fiat  and  plain 
at  the  upper  and  lower;  at 
each  side  of  the  body  may  be 
observed  a  slight  notch/  *  in 
the  superior  as  well  as  in  the  inferior  border, — these  are  coveted 
with  cartilage  and,  when  the  vertebra  is  placed  in  apposition 
with  the  adjacent  ones,  form  oval  depressions  for  the  reception 
of  the  heads  of  the  corresponding  ribs.  The  articulating  pro- 
cesses^ ^  are  nearly  vertical  in  their  direction ;  the  superior 
looking  backwards,  the  inferior  forwards.  The  transverse  pro- 
cesses^ are  long,  thick,  and  inclined  backwards,  and  on  the 
anterior  surfiice  of  each  of  their  tubercular  terminations  is  sitn- 
ated  a  slight  excavation,®  which  in  the  fresh  state  is  tipped 
with  cartilage,  and  articulates  with  the  tubercle  of  the  rib.  The 
spinous  processes,^  elongated  and  triangular,  are  directed 
downwards,  and  terminate  in  a  tubercle.  *°  The  plates  are 
broad  and  thick,  but  shorter  than  those  in  the  neck. 


LUMBAR  VEBTEBBiE. 


Lumbar  The  lumbar  vertebrse,  fig.  3,  five  in  number,  are  larger  than 
3ixel  either  of  the  other  sets.  The  foramen  of  each  vertebra  in  this 
Foramen,  region  is  large  and  triangular.  The  notches,*  *  for  the  form- 
Notches,  ation  of  the  inter-vertebral  foramina  are  very  deep,  especially 
Body.  the  inferior  pair.  The  body,*  much  broader  from  side  to  side 
than  from  before  backwards,  is  flat  on  its  superior  and  inferior 
sur&ces.    It  is  not  so  convex  anteriorly  as  that  of  the  dorsal 


♦  One  of  the  middle  dorsal  vertebra  is  here  seen  on  the  left  side.  1.  The 
lower  notch.  2.  The  uppernotch.  3.  The  body.  4,4.  The  articular  sur- 
fiftces  for  the  heads  of  ribs.  5.  The  superior  articular  process.  6.  The  infe- 
rior articular  jjrocess.  7.  Transverse  process.  8.  Articdar  surface  for  the 
tubercle  of  a  rib.   9.  Spinous  process ;  and  10.  its  tuberculated  end. 
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Tertebre.  The  articulating  processes  are  thick,  strong,  and  Articular 
disposed  vertically;  the  supe-  procewe*. 
nor  pair/  concave,  look  back-  Fig.  3 .• 

mds  and  inwards ;  the  inferior, 
^  convex,  forwards  and  out- 
wards; the  former  are  fiirther 


aptrt  than  the  latter,  hence  they 
receive  and  in  a  manner  embrace 
tlie  lower  articulating  processes 
of  the  vertebra  above  them. 
From  each  of  the  superior  arti- 

cokting  processes  a    tubercle projects  backwards.  The  trans-  Tnuurerse 
Terse  processes,^  long,  thin,  and  horizontal,  do  not  project  P"***"^ 
backwards  like  those  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae.    The  spinous  pro-  Spinous 
cess  is  broad,  flat,  and  nearly  of  a  square  form,  so  that  it  ter-  P"'^^ 
Biinates  not  by  a  pointed  extremity,  like  those  in  the  dorsal 
r^on,  but  presents  rather  a  compressed  and  rough  border.  ° 
The  plates  or  laminse,^  though  shorter,  are  deeper  and  thicker  Plates, 
than  those  of  the  dorsal  vertebree. 

If,  now,  the  three  vertebrse  (cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar,)  Each  part 
here  described  separately,  are  taken  together  and  contrasted,  it  J^bra^Aa^ 
will  be  found  that  the  several  parts  of  one  differ  so  much  from  racteristic 
the  same  parts  in  another,  and  are  so  characteristic  of  the  region 
to  which  they  belong,  that  any  one  of  them  would  serve  to  dis- 
tinguiib  the  classes  of  the  vertebrse.    Thus,  that  the  ring,  the 
body,  or  any  process  would  be  sufficient  to  determine  whether 
a  vertebra  is  of  the  cervical,  the  dorsal,  or  the  lumbar  part  of 
tlie  coliunn. 


8.    PECULIARITIES  OF  CERTAIN  VERTEBRJ). 

The  general  characters  of  vertebree,  and  the  differences  which  Tnmtition 

dttncterise  those  of  different  regions,  being  considered,  it  re-  ^^^rs 

nuuns  to  point  out  certain  peculiarities  presented  by  some  indi-  of  one  class 

Tidual  bones  in  each  set.    It  may  be  here  stated  generally,  that  Mother,  is 

-   graduaL 

•  A  lumbar  rcrtebra  viewed  on  the  left  side.  1, 1.  The  notches.  2.  The 
body.  3.  The  upper  articular  process.  4.  The  lower  articular  process.  6. 
The  truisTerse  process.  7.  is  placed  on  the  root  of  the  spinous  process  near 
the  lamina.   8.  The  spinous  process. 
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the  vertebne  situated  at  the  extremities  of  each  region  asnmihte 
in  some  degree  to  the  characters  of  those  in  whose  vicinitj  they 
are  placed.    Thus,  for  instance,  the  lower  pieces  of  the  cervical 
region  begin  to  resemble  the  dorsal  yertebrse,  and  the  latter 
become,  by  a  similar  transition,  assimilated  to  the  lumbar, — ^the 
characters  peculiar  to  each  region  being  best  displayed  by  the 
bones  situated  towards  its  middle  point. 
Vertebrae        The  vertebrsB  which  differ  from  others  of  their  class  so  much 
eSiM^chT   ^      require  separate  description  are  the  following:  the  first 
ncten.      two  and  the  last  cervical ;  the  first  and  last  three  dorsal ;  and 
the  last  lumbar. 


THE  FIRST,  SECOND,   AND  SEVENTH  CERVICAL  VERTEBE.E. 

Atlas,  The  first  vertebra,  or  atlas^  fig.  4,  (so  called  from  supporting 

the  head,)  is  an  irregular  ring  of 


has  neither 
body  nor 
■pinoiu  pro- 
cess. 

The  rin^, 
divided  into 
two  unequal 
ports. 


bone,  which  presents  nothing  an- 
alogous either  to  the  bodies  or 
spines  of  the  other  vertebm. 
The  ring,  in  the  fresh  state,  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
transverse  ligament, — the  an- 
terior one  being  occupied  by 


the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis, 
the  posterior  by  the  spinal  cord; — it  presents  in  front  a  small 
arch  of  bone,  the  anterior  surface  of  which  is  marked  by  a  tu- 
Posterior     bercle,^  the  posterior  by  a  smooth  depression,'  adapted  to 
^forrcrt        odontoid  process  of  the  axis.    The  posterior  segment  of  the 
arteiy.       ring  is  considerably  laiger  than  the  anterior ;  at  its  middle  point 
it  presents  a  tubercle,^  which  is  the  analogue  of  the  spinous 
processes ;  it  is  thick  and  round  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent ; 
but  at  its  junction  with  the  rest  of  the  vertebra  there  exists  on 
the  upper  border  at  each  side  a  smooth  groove,^  which  lies 
behind  the  superior  articular  process,  and  marks  the  tortaous 


♦  A  view  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  atlas.  1.  The  anterior  tuherclc. 
2.  is  opposite  the  articular  surface  for  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis.  3. 
is  placed  near  a  rou^^  surface  for  the  attachment  of  ligament.  4.  The  pos- 
terior tubercle.  6.  The  groove  on  the  posterior  arch  for  the  vertebral  artery. 
6.  A  superior  articular  process.  7.  Transverse  process.  8.  Its  foramen  for 
the  vertebral  artery. 
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course  panaed  by  the  yertebral  artery  previously  to  entering  the 
cHniiim.    This  groove  is  analogous  to  the  notches  in  the  other 
vertebrse,  for  it  transmits  the  first  spinal  nerve  as  well  as  the 
vertebral  artery ;  it  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  foramen  by  a 
spiculom  of  bone.    The  articulating  sur&ces  are  horizontal  and  Articular 
large.    The  superior  pair^  receive  the  condyles  of  the  occipital 
bone ;  they  converge  in  some  sort  towards  the  forepart  of  the 
bone ;  and  as  their  form  is  oval,  and  their  surface  concave  from 
before  backwards^  they  look  towards  one  another ;  at  the  inner 
margin  of  each  is  a  rough  surface,*  which  gives  attachment  to 
the  transverse  ligament.    The  inferior  pair,  on  the  contrary,  are 
flat,  and  nearly  circular  in  their  form.   The  parts  of  the  vertebra 
{lateral  masses)  on  which  these  processes  are  situated  are  of  very  Lateral 
considerable  thickness,  because  the  weight  of  the  head,  which 
in  others  is  received  by  the  bodies,  rests  here  on  the  articular 
sur&ces.    The  transverse  processes^  project  considerably  on  Transverse 
each  side,  and  terminate  in  a  rounded  point;  at  the  root  of  P"*^®"^' 
each  is  situated  the  foramen,^  which  transmits  the  vertebral  their  fora- 

mina. 

trtery. 

The  second  vertebra,  verte-  ^ 
bra  dentata,  or  axis,  (so  called  ^'  '  Axis, 

fiom  forming  the  pivot  on  which  Shape, 
the  head  rotates,)  is  somewhat 
triangolar  in  its  form.  The 
body,  fig.  6.*  presents  ante-  fciL^^ 
riofly  a  vertical  ridge,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  a  depression  for 
the  attachment  of  the  longus 
colli  muscle;   superiorly  it  is 

sormounted  by  a  process,^  (odontoid,  p.  dentatus ;  whence  is  Odontoid 
derived  the  name  vertebra  dentata,)  presenting  two  smooth  sur-  P'^^*- 
6ces,  one  for  its  articulation  with  the  atlas,  the  other  with  the 
tnnsverse  ligament  which  retains  it  in  its  situation ;  being  con- 
stricted inferiorly,  and  somewhat  enlarged  towards  the  summit, 
these  parts  of  the  process  are  called  respectively  its  neck  and 
head.    The  superior  articulating  processes*  are  of  consider-  Articular, 


♦  The  axis— its  left  side.  1.  The  body.  2.  Odontoid  proccBS.  3.  Tlie 
superior  articular  process.  4.  The  inferior  articular  process.  6.  The  trans- 
pose process.   6.  Its  foramen.   7.  The  spinous  process. 
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able  size,  and  nearly  horizontal ;  they  are  close  to  the  body,  so 
as  to  communicate  to  it  the  weight  of  the  head,  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  articular  processes  of  the  atlas ;  the  inferior  pair* 
are  oblique,  and  of  the  same  size  as  in  the  vertebrse  beneath 
transvene,   them.     The  transverse  processes^  are  neither  grooved  nor 
bifurcated,  and  the  foramen  at  their  root^  is  inclined  obliquely 
and  spinous  outwards.     The  spinous  process^  is  very  large,  and  gives 
processes,    attachment  to  several  muscles ;  it  is  deeply  grooved  on  its  in- 
ferior sur&ce ;  the  plates  which  support  it  are  of  proportionate 
size. 

The  promi-  The  seventh^  or  prominent  vertebra,  approaches  in  its  chamc- 
n^t  yerte-  ^j^^^     ^j^^  dorsal  region ;  its  spinous  process  terminates 

in  a  tubercle,  and  is  so  long  as  to  be,  in  the  natural  condition, 
felt  underneath  the  skin ;  whilst  the  other  cervical  spines  lie 
more  deeply,  and  are  covered  by  muscles;  hence  the  term 
"prominent,"  so  commonly  applied  to  this  vertebra.  The 
transverse  process,  though  pierced  by  a  foramen,  presents  but 
a  slight  appearance  of  a  groove  on  its  upper  surface,  and  seldom 
more  than  a  trace  of  a  bifurcation  at  its  extremity. 


THE  PECULIARITIES  OF  SOME  DORSAL  VERTEBRAE. 


First  dorsal. 

Its  con- 
nexion 
with  ribs. 


Tenth  dor- 
sal 


Eleyenth. 


Twelfth ; 
its  distin- 
gaishing 
character. 


The  ^rst  dorsal  vertebra  is  marked  at  each  side  by  a  com- 
plete articular  sur&ce  for  the  first  rib,  and  on  its  inferior  border 
by  a  slight  excavation,  which  receives  half  the  head  of  the 
second  :  the  upper  articular  processes  are  oblique,  and  the  spi- 
nous more  nearly  horizontal  than  those  below  it. 

The  tenth  dorsal  vertebra  is  usually  marked  by  an  articular 
surface,  which  receives  the  entire  of  the  head  of  the  correspond- 
ing rib. 

The  eleventh  has  but  a  single  articular  sur&ce  on  the  side  of 
its  body.  Its  transverse  process  is  much  reduced  in  size,  and 
does  not  articulate  with  the  tubercle  of  the  rib.  The  form  of 
its  spinous  process,  of  its  lamin»  and  body,  approaches  that  of 
the  lumbar  vertebr®. 

The  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  in  most  of  its  characters,  re- 
sembles the  eleventh,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  greater 
similarity  to  the  lumbar  vertebr®,  especially  by  means  of  the 
lower  articular  processes,  which  are  convex  and  look  outwards, 
like  the  same  processes  in  the  lumbar  region. 
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THE  FIFTH  LUMBAR  VERTEBRA. 

Amongst  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  the  fifth  only  is  distinguish-  Fifth 
able  by  any  peculiarity  deserving  of  notice,  its  body  being 
thicker  anteriorly  than  posteriorly,  and  its  transverse  process 
Aort,  thick,  and  rounded. 


B.    THE  FALSE  VERTEBRA. 

Some  of  the  vertebrse  at  the  lower  part  of  the  column  lose  by  Fal§e  Terte- 
their  onion  into  a  single  mass  (the  sacrum)  that  character  of  ^^^^"^ 
mobility  from  which  the  term  vertebra  is  derived,  and  others, 
(the  coccygeal,)  dwindled  to  mere  tubercles,  have  none  of  those 
important  uses  to  which  the  true  vertebrae  serve.    Hence  the 
general  designation,    &Ise  vertebrse,^^  applied  to  them. 


THE  SACRUM. — OS  SACRUM. 


The  sacrum,  fig.  6,  much  the  pjg^  g  •  Sacrum, 

laigest  piece  of  the  vertebral 
column,  is  placed,  when  the 

body  is  in  the  erect  position,  at  TJZT      .^^^^Mi^  Situation, 

the  superior  and  posterior  part 
of  the  pelvis,  beneath  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra,  above  the  coc- 
cyx, and  between  the  ossa  in- 
nominata,  between  which  it  is 
inserted,  in  some  measure  like  a 
key-stone  into  an  arch. 

The  sacrum  is  placed  very  obliquely.    It  projects  backwards  Direction, 
from  the  upper  margin,  receding  to  give  capacity  to  the  pelvis, 
and  it  therefore  forms,  with  the  ][>ody  of  the  last  lumbar  verte-  Sacro-Tert. 
bra,  a  projection  named  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  or  promon- 

♦  A  front  view  of  the  sacrum : — 1, 1.  Ridges  indicating  the  place  of  sepa- 
ration between  the  sacral  vertebrae.  2.  Antenor  sacral  foramina.  3, 4.  Late- 
ral sur&ee.  5.  A  notch  which  contributes  to  form  a  foramen  for  the  passage 
of  the  fifth  sacral  nerve.  6.  Surfece  for  connexion  with  the  body  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra.  7.  Articular  process  on  each  side.  8.  Surface  for  con- 
nexion with  the  coccyx. 
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THE  SACRUM. 


Form.       tory.    Its  figure  is  triangular  in  its  general  outline, — ^the  base 
being  upwards;   concave  anteriorly,  convex  posteriorly.  We 
consider  successively  its  surfaces,  borders,  and  extremities. 
Anter.  sar-      The  anterior  or  pelvic  surface,  which  is  here  shown,  is  con- 
ri^Vforar  ^™  above  downwards,  slightly  so  from  side  to  side, 

mina,  and    and  marked  by  four  transverse  lines,^  indicating  its  original 
grooves.      division  into  five  pieces;  laterally  it  presents  four  foramina,^ 
(anterior  sacral,)  for  the  transmission  of  the  anterior  branches  of 
the  sacral  nerves.    These  are  directed  outwards  into  grooves 
which  lead  from  them,  and  diminish  gradually  in  size  from 
above  downwards;  external  to  the  foramina  the  sur&oe  gives 
attachment  to  the  pyramidalis  muscle. 
Poster,  sur-      The  posterior  or  spinal  surface  is  nairower  than  the  anterior, 
^ » for  the  bone  is  somewhat  wedge-shaped  from  before  backwards 
grooves,  tu-  as  wcll  as  from  above  down.    This  surface  is  convex,  andpre- 
8ete)%oiih°         along  the  median  line  four  small  eminences,  usually  con- 
mina.        nected  so  as  to  form  a  ridge ;  these  are  rudiments  of  the  spinous 
processes;  and  beneath  them  is  a  triangular  groove,  or  rather 
an  opening,  marking  the  termination  of  the  sacral  canal.  The 
margins  of  the  opening  present  two  tubercles,  which  give  attach- 
ment to  the  ligament  that  closes  in  the  canal,  and  the  inferior 
Coniua.      pair  (sacral  cornua)  articulate  with  the  horns  of  the  coccyx.  At 
each  side  of  the  median  line  are  two  sets  of  tubercles,  and  be- 
tween these  is  the  groove,  pierced  by  the  posterior  sacral  fora- 
mina, which  are  much  smaller  than  the  anterior,  and  transmit 
the  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves.    The  groove  repre- 
sents that  situated  over  the  plates  of  the  vertebrse  above  the 
sacrum,  and  one  row  of  the  tubercles  corresponds  to  the  lumbar 
articular  tubercles,  the  other  ranges  with  transverse  processes. 
Intervert.       Each  pair  of  foramina  (anterior  and  posterior)  lead  from  a 
fonmma.     single  foramen  situated  within  the  bone,  and  this  is  analogons 

to  the  inter-vertebral  foramen  in  other  parts  of  the  column. 
Lateral  801^  The  borders,  or  lateral  sur&ces  of  the  sacrum,  present  two 
distinct  parts, — one  superior,  the  other  inferior.  The  superior 
(iliac)  is  lai^  and  irregular,^  and  in  front  is,  in  the  fresh  state, 
covered  with  cartilage,  and  articulated  with  the  ilium ;  whilst 
posteriorly  it  is  concave  and  tough  for  the  attachment  of  strong 
ligaments.  The  anterior  cartilaginous  part  is  often  named  the 
auricular  surface/*  The  inferior  part  of  the  lateral  surface*  is 
thin  and  sinuous,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
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ments.  A  small  indentation^  terminates  this  border,  which, 
irith  the  corresponding  extremity  of  the  coccyx,  forms  a  notch 
for  the  transmission  of  the  fifth  sacral  nerve. 

The  bascy  or  superior  extremity,  broad,  and  expanded,  pre-  Baie. 
sents,  towards  the  middle  line,  an  oval  snrfiice,^  cut  off  ob- 
liquely, which  articulates  with  the  likewise  oblique  body  of  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra ;  behind  this  a  triangular  aperture  marking 
the  orifice  of  the  sacral  canal ;  on  each  side  a  smooth  convex 
sai&ce,  inclined  forwards,  and  continuous  with  the  iliac  fossa ; 
an  articular  process,^  concave  from  side  to  side,  which  looks 
backwards  and  inwards,  and  receives  the  inferior  articular  process 
of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  Before  each  articular  process  is  a 
groove,  forming  part  of  the  last  lumbar  inter- vertebral  foramen, 
and  behind  them  is  a  curved,  sharp,  and  depressed  border  which 
bounds  the  sacral  canal^  and  therefore  corresponds  with  the 
laminse  of  the  vertebrae,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  last  liga- 
mentum  subflavuro. 

The  apexy  or  inferior  extremity,^  directed  downwards  and  Apex, 
forwards,  presents  an  oval  convex  surface,  which  articulates  with 
the  coccyx. 

The  sacrum  in  its  interior  contains  much  loose  spongy  sub- 
stance, and  its  exterior  layer  is  but  moderately  compact.  Its 
central  pari  is  also  hollowed  into  a  canal  (sacral),  which  curves  Sacral 
from  above  downwards  as  the  bone  does ;  it  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  and  gradually  narrows  as  it  descends.  The  canal  ends 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone  between  the  sacral  comua. 

Attachments  of  muscles. — The  sacrum  gives  attachment,  by  Muscukr 
the  Literal  parts  of  its  anterior  surface^  to  the  pyramidales 
muscles;  by  its  posterior  surface  at  each  side  to  the  gluteus 
maximus,  sacro-lumbalis,  longissimus  dorsi,  and  multifidus  spi- 
B« ;  by  the  inferior  pari  of  each  border  to  part  of  the  coccy- 
geus ;  and  by  the  outer  parts  of  its  base  to  the  iliacus  muscle 
of  each  side. 

Articulations. — The  sacrum  articulates  with  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra,  the  two  iliac  bones,  and  the  coccyx. 


PKCULIAEITIES  OP  THE  SACEUM. 


The  peculiarities  of  the  sacrum  are  very  numerous.  1.  In  Peculiari- 
some  cases  this  bone  consists  of  six  instead  of  five  pieces, 
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The  curre, 
its  differ- 
ences; 


classifica- 
tion of 
them. 


Difference 
in  the  male 
and  female. 


The  cunre 
notcharBO> 
teristic  of 
sex. 


and  it  has  been  found — but  much  more  rarely — reduced  to 
four.* 

2.  Occasionally  the  bodies  of  the  first  and  second  sacral  ver- 
tebrsQ  are  not  joined,  although  complete  union  has  taken  place 
in  every  other  part. 

8.  The  lower  end  of  the  sacral  canal  may  be  open  for  some 
extent,  in  consequence  of  the  vertebral  laminae  not  having  grown 
together. 

4.  In  no  respect  does  the  sacrum  vary  more  in  different  skele- 
tons than  in  the  degree  of  its  curve.  It  is  difficult  to  submit 
the  peculiarities  in  this  respect  to  a  precise  and  suffidently  com- 
prehensive arrangement;  still,  after  examining  a  considerable 
number  of  skeletons,  the  majority  appeared  to  admit  of  being 
grouped  into  three  sets,  as  follows 

a.  In  one  series  the  anterior  surface  was  comparatively  straight, 
and  the  slight  bend  which  existed  was  situated  near  the  lower 
end. 

b.  Another  group  contrasted  strongly  with  the  preceding, 
•^the  bone  being  much  curved  in  its  whole  length,  but  especi- 
ally about  its  middle. 

c.  A  considerable  number  may  be  described  as  holding  an 
intermediate  place  between  the  two  foregoing  classes.  The 
degree  of  curve  was  moderate,  and  chiefly  affected  the  lower 
third  of  the  bone. 

Difference  in  the  sexes, — Besides  possessing  the  ordinary  dis- 
tinctive character  of  all  parts  of  the  skeleton, — viz.  more  regu- 
larity and  smoothness  of  sur&ce,— the  sacrum  of  the  female 
body  is,  proportionally  to  the  size  of  the  pelvis  or  of  the  skele- 
ton, broader  than  that  of  the  male. 

The  degree  in  which  the  bone  is  bent  has  been  relied  on  by 
anatomical  writers  to  distinguish  between  the  sexes;  but,  on 
comparing  their  statements,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  con- 
tradictory— some  assigning  the  greater  curve  to  the  female, 
others,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  male.  The  measurement  of  a 
considerable  number  of  those  bones  taken  from  both  sexes  has 
shown  me  that  the  curvature  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  distinctive 
character.  I  find  that  the  general  remarks  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  on  the  varieties  presented  by  the  sacrum,  with 

*  Soemmering  "  Lehre  von  den  Knochen  und  Bandem,  &c.,  herauagegeben 
von  Rudolph  Wagner."— 1839. 
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reference  to  the  point  in  question,  are  applicable  either  to  the 
female  or  the  nude  taken  singly,  with  only  this  reservation,  that 
those  bones  which  were  most  curved,  and  which  constitute  the 
second  series  in  the  classification  there  ventured  on,  commonly 
belong  to  the  male  body. 

It  is  said  by  many  good  observers,  that  the  sacrum  usually 
iDdines  backwards  from  the  direction  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  to 
a  greater  extent  in  the  skeleton  of  the  female  than  of  the  male, 
—thus  retiring  more  from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  forming 
a  more  prominent  sacro- vertebral  angle.* 


THE  COCCYX.— OSSA  COCCYGIS. 

These  bones,  when  united  together,  which  is  usually  the  case  Coccyx, 
in  advanced  life,  are  supposed  to  resemble 
a  cuckoo's  bill,  and  are  therefore  called         ^'^S  "  t 
coccygeal  {xokxv%^  a  cuckoo).    Most  com-  ^  ^ 

monly  there  are  four  of  them,  sometimes         m^ro^  Four  pieces.  * 

but  three;  in  a  few  instances  five  have  been  t-T^^ 
found.  They  diminish  gradually  in  size  from  ^ 
above  downwards,  which  gives  them,  when 
taken  together,  a  pyramidal  form.    As  they  are  placed  in  a  con- 
tinuous line  with  the  inferior  third  of  the  sacrum,  they  form 
a  slightly  concave  sur&ce  anteriorly,  a  convex  one  posteriorly. 

The  first  of  these  bones  ^  resembles,  in  some  measure,  the  last 
fclse  vertebra  of  the  sacrum.  Its  body  is  small  and  concave  at  ^^J^**" 
its  upper  aspect,*  which  articulates  with  the  extremity  of  the  sa- 
crum ;  posteriorly,  two  small  processes,  termed  comua,"  project, 
vhich  rest  upon  the  sacral  comua.  The  second  bone  of  the 
coccjx  is  somewhat  square,  the  third  oblong,  and  the  fourth  is 
a  small  rounded  nodule. 

The  margins  (shoulders,  as  this  part  has  been  named,)  of  the 
first  piece,  in  some  cases,  project  upwards,  and,  joining  with  the 
Bacrum,  construct  a  fifth  sacral  foramen  —  as  exemplified  in 
fig.  12.  B. 


*  This  obfleiration  is  stated  by  Blumenbach  Geschichte  und  Beach- 
reibnng  der  Knochen,"  S.  314,)  to  have  been  firet  made  by  Bonaccioli,  a 
ProfesBor  at  Ferrara,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

t  The  anterior  surface  of  the  coccyx. 

c 
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VERTEBRAL  COLUMN. 


Attachments  of  muscles, — The  coccyx  pyes  attachment  to 
the  gluteus  maximus,  and  to  the  coccygeus  of  each  side^  and  by 
its  point  to  the  sphincter  ani. — Its  base  articulates  with  the 
sacrum )  and  in  advanced  age  becomes  united  to  it. 


THE  VERTEBRAL  COLUMN. 


The  co- 
lumn; its 
length ; 
does  not 
determine 
the  height 
of  body. 


Form, 
double  py- 
ramid. 


Cunres,  an- 
terior and 
posterior; 


lateral ;  its 
cause. 


The  true  and  fiJse  yertebr»»  when  ranged  in  their  natural 
position,  form  a  column,  the  ayerage  length  of  which  is  equal  to 
about  two  feet  two  or  three  inches.  The  length  of  the  column 
does  not  yary  in  different  persons  as  much  as  might  be  antid- 
pated  from  a  comparison  of  their  stature ;  the  relatiye  height  of 
individuals  depending  more  on  the  length  of  their  lower  limbs 
than  of  the  vertebral  column. 

Form. — Its  form  is  pyramidal — rather  it  consists  of  two 
pyramids  joined  by  their  bases ;  the  upper  one  being  formed  by 
the  true  vertebrse^  the  lower  one,  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 
The  upper  pyramid,  however,  instead  of  tapering  regularly  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  becomes  narrow  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
dorsal  region.  It  is  most  narrowed  about  the  fourth  dorsal  ve^ 
tebra,  and  the  column  above  this  point  has  been  held  to  admit  of 
subdivision  into  two  pyramidal  parts,  meeting  by  their  bases  about 
the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  and  the  apex  of  one  being  the  vertebra 
dentata,  that  of  the  other  the  fourth  or  fifth  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  curves. — When  viewed  in  profile,  it  presents  four  cnrvcs 
depending,  except  perhaps  the  last,  on  the  different  degrees  of 
thickness  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  part  of  the  bodies  of  tbe 
vertebrse  in  the  different  regions,  but  still  more  on  that  of  tbe 
inter-vertebral  substance.  The  curves  are  directed  alternately 
backwards  and  forwards ;  in  the  neck  and  loins  the  convexity 
looks  forwards,  in  the  back  and  pelvis  it  is  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

A  slight  degree  of  lateral  curvature  is  also  observable  in  most 
cases  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  to- 
wards the  right  side.  The  older  anatomists  imagined  this  to  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  aorta  beating  against  the  left  side 
of  the  column ;  but  Bichat  attributed  it  to  the  effect  of  mus- 
cular action,  and  explained  it  in  the  following  way -As  most 
persons  axe  disposed  to  use  the  right  arm  in  preference  to  the 
left,  the  muscles  of  that  side  become  stronger,  and  act  with  more 
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power  on  the  points  to  whicli  they  are  attached ;  ivhen  making 

efforts,  as  in  palling,  the  body  is  curved  to  the  left,  which  gives 

an  additional  advantage  to  the  muscles ;  and  the  habitual  use  of 

this  position  gives  rise  to  some  degree  of  permanent  curvature. 

In  support  of  this  explanation  of  the  &ct,  Beclard  has  stated  niattmtire 

that  he  found  in  one  or  two  individuals,  who  were  known  to  ^^^^ 

have  been  left-handed,  the  convexity  of  the  lateral  curve  directed 

to  the  left  side.    A  further  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of 

this  view  b  afforded  by  an  observation  made  by  Professor  Otto.* 

In  a  case  in  which  the  aorta  arched  to  the  right  instead  of  the 

left  side,  he  found  that  the  curve  of  the  vertebral  column  had  the 

nsoal  direction ;  so  that  the  great  vessel  was  connected  to  its 

convexity.    It  is  stated,  too,  that  the  right  arm  was  more  mua- 

cnhr  than  the  left. 

For  a  detailed  examination  of  its  parts,  the  column  will  be 
considered  as  presenting  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  surface,  two 
latml  sur&ces,  a  base,  and  a  sununit,  each  deserving  a  parti- 
cdar  notice.  The  part  formed  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx 
having  been  already  sufficiently  referred  to,  may  be  excluded 
from  consideration  in  this  place. 

The  anterior  surface  is  broad  in  the  cervical,  narrow  in  the  Anterior 
dooal,  and  again  expanded  in  the  lumbar  region ;  it  is  marked  Taiying' ' 
by  a  series  of  transverse  grooves  corresponding  with  the  centre  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  in  the  ftesh  state  is  covered  grooves, 
bj  the  anterior  common  ligament. 

The  posterior  surface  presents  along  the  median  line  the  Posterior 
spmous  processes,  varying  in  form  and  direction,  as  has  been  '^^ 
already  stated,  being  horizontal  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  re- 
gions, and  nearly  vertical  in  the  dorsal.    Those  in  the  cervical 
and  dorsal  regions  correspond  pretty  exactly  with  the  middle 
line,  but  in  the  back  the  spines  will  be  observed  in  many  in-  spinM ; 
stances  to  incline,  some  to  one  side,  some  to  the  other.  On  each 
tide  of  these  are  the  vertebral  grooves,  extending  from  the  base  grooyes. 
of  the  skull  to  the  sacrum ;  their  breadth  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  laminse ;  they  are  broad  but  shallow  in  the  neck,  and 
beeome  deep  and  narrow  lower  down.    Along  the  grooves  are 


*  "  Sekcne  BeoWhtungen,"  Th.  2,  S.  61.  See  also  "  The  Anatomy  of 
the  Arteries  with  its  applications  to  Pathology  and  Operative  Surgery,"  by 
R.  QoftiD,  p.  19. 
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seen  the  spaces  between  the  laminae,  which  in  the  nataial  con- 
dition are  filled  up  bj  the  yellow  ligaments.  The  breadth  of 
these  intervals  is  ver  j  trifling  in  the  neck  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  back ;  it  increases  in  the  lower  third  of  the  dorsal,  and 
still  more  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  interval  between  the  oc- 
cipital bone  and  the  atlas  is  considerable,  and  so  is  that  between 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  sacrum. 
Jjjjlj^^  The  lateral  surfaces  present  the  transverse  processes,  varying 
in  form  and  character  in  the  different  regions ;  before  these  are 
situated  the  inter-vertebral  foramina,  and  more  anteriorly  still, 
in  the  dorsal  region,  the  articular  surfaces  which  receive  the 
heads  of  the  ribs. 

Summit         The  summit  of  the  column  is  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  capital, 
(the  atlas),  which  is  articulated  with  the  occipital  bone,  and 
and  baM.     supports  the  head.    The  base  rests  on  the  sacrum,  and  by  this 
bone  the  weight  of  the  trunk  is  communicated  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities through  the  medium  of  the  innominate  bones. 

Along  the  entire  extent  of  the  column  runs  the  vertebral 
Vertebral     canal^  which  is  broad  and  triangular  in  the  cervical  and  lumhsr 
regions,  circular  and  contracted  in  the  dorsal.    The  canal  may  be 
said  to  expand  at  its  upper  extremity  into  the  cranial  cavity;  its 
lower  end  is  prolonged  into  the  narrowing  canal  of  the  sacrum. 
Amnge'        The  arrangement  of  the  osseous  structure  is  not  the  same  in 
o^uf      the  different  parts  of  a  vertebra.    The  arch  and  the  processes 
structure,     projecting  from  it  have  a  thick. covering  of  compact  tissue.  The 
body,  on  the  contrary,  is  composed  nearly  altogether  of  spongy 
substance.    This  part  of  the  bone,  when  sawed  through,  will 
Cells  and    be  found  to  consist  of  cells  bounded  by  thin  plates  of  bone ;  and 
it  contains  large  canals  for  the  lodgement  of  veins.    The  canals 
differ  somewhat  in  disposition  in  different  cases,  but  they  vill 
be  found  to  have  the  same  general  direction  from  behind  for- 
ward, radiating  with  more  or  less  regularity  from  the  large  fora- 
men on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  body. 


canaL 
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OMificap  General  observations  on  the  time  when  ossification  begins. — 
t^tyaHo  "^^^  process  of  ossification  begins  at  different  periods  in  the  se- 
itBwa^  ®^  veral  parts  of  the  skeleton,  and  it  becomes  an  object  to  assign  to 
mencement.  each  centre  of  bony  deposit  the  time  at  which  it  appears.  This 
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is  a  subject  of  considerable  difficultj,  and  a  few  general  remarks 
with  reference  to  it  are  necessary  before  describing  the  ossifica- 
tion  of  individual  bones. 

Tbe  accuracy  with  which  the  date  of  ossification  may  be  de- 
termined must  depend  on  the  exactness  with  which  the  age  of 
the  embryo  is  ascertained.  But  much  uncertainty  exists  with 
respect  to  this  point,  for  the  evidence  as  to  the  period  of  con-  CauieA. 
ception  is  not  to  be  fully  relied  on;  and,  moreover,  the  embryo 
submitted  to  examination  is  most  commonly  in  a  morbid  state, 
and  may  have  ceased  to  live  some  time  previous  to  its  separation 
from  the  parent.  To  these  sources  of  uncertainty  another  may 
be  added  :  the  difference,  namely,  which  actually  occurs  in  the 
growth  of  bone  in  different  cases.  It  seems  reasonable  that  the 
time  of  ossification  should  be  influenced  by  the  quality  of  nutri- 
tion ;  the  opinion,  however,  that  there  is  some  variety  among 
the  stages  of  ossification  in  different  individuals,  is  not  founded 
on  such  general  grounds,  but  on  a  comparison  one  with  another 
of  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  and  on  the  result 
afforded  by  contrasting  observations  accurately  made  by  myself 
with  some  which  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been  carefully 
made  by  others.  It  is,  doubtless,  in  a  measure  at  least,  in  con- 
sequence of  circumstances  such  as  those  referred  to,  that  so 
great  a  difference  prevails  between  the  statements  of  various  ob- 
servers on  the  point  in  question.  These  considerations  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  ossifi-  Condanon 
cation  in  a  given  bone  does  not  admit  of  being  set  forth  with 
absolute  certainty,  especially  as  regards  those  bones  in  which  the 
process  begins  at  very  early  periods.  As  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  therefore,  we  must  be  content  with  an  approximation 
to  exactness. 

But  the  relation  which  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  bony  Relation  of 
matter  in  one  piece  of  the  skeleton  has  to  the  time  of  its  ap-  ^JjJi™,JiJl5?^ 
pearance  in  another,  admits  of  being  stated  with  more  accuracy;  ment  indif- 
and  it  will,  in  our  progress,  be  referred  to  whenever  it  shall  ap- 
pear  material.     To  exemplify  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be 
added,  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  state  with  rigid  accuracy 
when  bone  makes  its  appearance  in  the  several  divisions  of  the 
vertebral  column,  or  in  the  clavicle ;  but  we  can  with  con- 
fidence determine  which  of  them  precedes  the  other  in  its  ossi- 
fication. 
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The  obseryations  on  ^he  growth  of  bone  in  the  yertebrae  will 
be  arranged  under  three  heads,  as  follows  : — a.  The  first  will 
contain  an  account  of  the  common  characters  of  the  ossification 
of  a  yertebra.  b.  Under  the  second  head  will  be  placed  the 
peculiarities  that  occur  in  the  growth  of  certain  yertebrse  or  parts 
of  the  yertebral  column,  c.  Lastly,  the  progress  of  ossification 
in  the  column  generally  will  be  reyiewed. 

a.  OSSIFICATION  OF  A  VERTEBRA. 
COMMON  CHARACTERS. 

The  process     Exclusiyc  of  Certain  exceptional  cases,  to  be  afterwards  no- 
lerteb^^^    ticcd,  each  yertebra  is  formed  of  three  principal  pieces,  to  whidi 
five  small  epiphyses  are  added  at  an  advanced  period,  and  as  if 
for  the  completion  of  the  bone. 
Three  prin-  ^®  principal  pieces  two  are  Fig.  8,* 

cipal  pieces,  destined  for  the  formation  of  the  a  b 
arch  and  the  processes  which  pro- 
ject firom  it  (fig.  8.^  *).  The  body 
of  the  yertebra  is  produced  from 
the  third  (fig.  8,*). 
Time  of  Osseous  substauce  is  first  ob- 
commence-  servable  in  the  yertebrse  about  the 

seventh  or  eighth  week  from  the  time  of  conception,  and  it  com- 
mences in  the  arch  (but  not  invariably)  a  little  before  the  body. 
Lateral  osseous  granules  for  the  arches  make  their  appeaiance 

Shteui^'^  on  each  side  at  the  situation  from  which  the  transyerse  processes 
project ;  and  from  this  place  the  formation  of  bone  extends  in 
different  directions, — forwards  to  the  body,  inwards  to  the  spine, 
and  outwards  to  the  transyerse  process,  as  well  as  into  the  ar- 
ticular processes;  and  thus  two  irregularly-shaped  angular 
pieces  of  bone  are  produced. 
The  body.  The  single  nodule  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  body  of 
the  yertebra  is  formed  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  cartilage. 

•  A.  The  three  principal  pieces  of  the  vertebne  are  seen  to  be  distinet 
one  firom  the  other,  b.  The  lateral  pieces  have  joined  behind.  The  spinous 
and  transverse  processes  remain  cartilaginous  at  their  ends.  The  arch  is 
still  separable  from  the  middle  anterior  piece,  and  the  cartilage  having  been 
removed  frt>m  the  body,  the  surface  of  this  is  rounded,  rougli,  and  fissured. 

1.  2.  The  lateral  pieces.  3.  The  anterior  part  for  the  Iwdy.  *  Line  of 
separation  between  the  lateral  pieces  and  the  anterior. 


Ossification 
of  vertebrae. 

Division  of 
the  subject. 
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At  the  usual  period  of  birth  the  three  primary  pieces  are  still 
separate.  The  process  of  union  commences  in  the  first  year 
titer  Inrth.  It  commences  with  the  lateral  pieces,  which,  at  the 
period  mentioned,  begin  to  join  behind — ^in  the  situation  of  the 
ipioous  process ;  and  by  this  junction  the  arch  of  the  vertebra 
is  constructed. 

In  the  course  of  the  third  year  the  central  anterior  part  joins 
the  ardii  on  each  side  in  a  few  of  the  yertebrse,  and  the  junction 
is  effected  in  such  manner  that  the  body  is  formed  from  the 
three  original  centres  of  ossification.  Each  end  of  the  arch  con- 
tributes a  small  angular  portion  (fig.  8.  b). 

Epiphyses.  —  The 
spinous  process  projects  Fig  9.* 

backwards  from  the 
point  at  which  the  late- 
lal  pieces  have  joined, 
and  no  further  change 
occurs  except  the  gene- 
lal  increase  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ver- 
tebra and  the  extension 
of  ossification  from  the 
primary    pieces,  till 

shout  the  age  of  puberty.  If  the  bone  is  examined  before 
that  period  it  will  be  found,  on  stripping  the  cartilaginous  ends 
from  the  transverse  and  spinous  processes,  that  the  cells  of  the 
osseous  structure  are  exposed  ;  and  on  separating  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrsB  one  from  the  other,  the  cartilages,  which  still 
belcmg  to  their  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  remain  adherent  to  the 


Condition 
at  birth. 
Union 
begins  with 
the  arch. 


The  three 
pieces 
joined. 
Body  of 
vert,  how 
formed. 

Epiphyses. 


State  of  the 
bone  before 
they  are 
added; 


*  These  figures  are  intended  to  show  the  epiphyses  of  a  vertebra.  That 
nttiked  c  represents  a  dorsal  vertebra.  The  epiphyses  of  the  processes  are 
<fatwn  slightly  away  from  the  rest  of  the  bone.  d.  The  arch  and  processes 
of  a  lumlwr  vertebra,  with  the  epiphyses.  These  are  somewhat  elongated, 
corrcswrnding  to  the  processes  wnich  they  cover,  but  the  bone  having  been 
ntwed  from  above,  tneir  ends  only  came  under  the  artist's  eye ;  and  this 
oreomstance  will  account  for  their  smaU  size  in  the  drawing,  e.  A  front 
yiew  <rf  the  body  of  a  vertebra  to  exhibit  the  thin  epiphyses  which  belong  to 
its  upper  uid  lower  sur&ces.  4,  6.  The  ends  of  the  transverse  processes. 
These  processes  are  not  nmnbered  in  figure  d.  6.  Spinous  process.  7,  8. 
The  two  eiHphyses  of  the  body  ;  the  flat  surface  of  one  is  seen  in  figure  c  ; 
the  edses  of  both  are  marked  in  figure  s.  9, 10.  Epiphyses  of  the  articular 
tdbercks  of  a  lumbar  vertebra. 
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their  pon- 
tion  and 
the  times  of 
their  ap- 
peaianoe  ; 


their  jone- 
tion  and 
completion 
of  ^e  Ter- 
tebiB. 


intervertebral  substance,  and  the  osseous  part  is  rough,  fis- 
sured, and  wanting  at  its  circumference  the  angular  shape 
and  dense  external  covering  which  belongs  to  the  perfect  bone 
(fig.  8.  b). 

At  the  age  of  about  sixteen  years,  separate  osseous  points 
begin  to  be  observable  in  the  cartilaginous  ends  of  the  trans- 
verse and  spinous  processes,  and  they  ultimately  cover  and  com- 
plete the  processes  (fig.  9.  c.  ^  ^).  At  a  later  period,  soon 
after  twenty  years,  two  thin  circular  plates  begin  to  be  formed, 
one  on  the  upper,  the  other  on  the  lower  surfiu:e  of  the  body,  at 
its  circumference  (fig.  9.  c.  e.  ®). 

All  the  secondary  or  accessory  pieces  having  joined,  the  bone 
is  completed  before  the  thirtieth  year. — The  epiphyses  of  the 
transverse  and  spinous  processes  usually  join  before  those  which 
belong  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra. 


b.  PECULIARITIES  IN  THE  GROWTH  OF  CERTAIN 
YERTEBRJS. 

Peculiari-       The  vertebrae  which  require  separate  notice,  by  reason  of 
tidn^Ter*^   some  peculiarities  in  their  manner  of  growth,  are  the  first, 
tebrae.       Second,  and  last  cervical ;  those  of  the  lumbar  region ;  together 
with  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 


THE  ATLAS. 


Atlas. 

Principal 
pieces. 


State  at 
birth. 


Fig.  10.*  The  atlas  is  usually  form- 

ed from  three  principal  os- 
seous nuclei.  The  ossification 
^^^^^^-—^G^s^  lateral  parts  of  the 

^^^^  \^      vertebra  (fig.  10.^  «)  com- 

i^r:^^      1^  mences  at  a  very  early  period. 

At  birth  the  interval  be- 
tween the  articular  processes 
of  the  vertebra  (the  anterior  arch)  is  altogether  cartilaginous, 


♦  The  atlas  is  seen  from  above  in  both  figures,  a.  The  lateral  pieces  are 
separated  by  a  cartilaginous  interval  in  front  and  behind,  b.  This  figure  is 
intended  to  show  a  nucleus  in  the  anterior  arch.  It  has  been  modified  from 
one  given  by  Kerckringius  in  his  37th  plate. 
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and  there  is  a  smaller  space  posteriorly  between  the  two  lateral 
pieces  (fig.  10.  a). 

The  nucleus  for  the  anterior  arch  (fig.  10.0  appears  soon 
after  birth,  very  rarely,  if  ever,  before  that  period.  But  the 
ossification  in  this  part  sometimes  proceeds  from  more  than  one 
centre.  According  to  B^Iard,  two  occur  in  the  proportion  of 
one  instance  in  four  or  five ;  and  Albinus*  and  J.  F.  Meckel "f* 
observed  each  a  case  in  which  there  were  three  granules  in  the 
anterior  arch. 

The  posterior  arch  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  lateral  The  union, 
pieces,  between  the  second  and  third  years,  and  the  arch  Joins 
the  anterior  part  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years. 

There  is  frequently  a  small  epiphyses  oq  the  posterior  tubercle. 


THE  AXIS. 


its  pecttli- 
arities  in 
the  body 
and  odon- 
toid pro- 


The  formation  of  the  arch  Fig-  ^  ^  ^  J 

of  the  axis  corresponds  with 
other  vertebrae.  The  pecu- 
liarities occur  in  the  anterior 
part,  which  is  developed  from 
three  points  or  centres — one 
being  destined  for  the  lower 

part  of  the  body,  the  two  others  for  the  odontoid  process  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  (fig.  11.  *  ♦  «).  These  nuclei 
appear  about  the  sixth  month  of  foetal  life,  the  lower  single 
one  preceding  the  others  by  a  short  space  of  time.  The  two 
superior  lying  on  the  same  horizontal  plane,  enlarge  and  join 
before  birth.  At  this  period  the  axis  consists  of  four  pieces  —  State  at 
the  two  lateral  and  two  anterior  (b.  *  *  *  The  body 

and  odontoid  process  form  a  single  mass  about  the  fourth  year 
(second  or  third,  B^clard). 


birth. 


*  "  Icones  Ossium  Foetus,"  p.  68. 

t  «  Archiv."  &c.  Band  1,  S.  648,  and  Taf.  vi.  1816.— Meckel's  case  had 
the  uiditional  peculiarity  of  a'separate  nucleus  interposed  between  the  late- 
ral pieces  posteriorly. 

f  The  anterior  surface  of  the  axis  is  represented  in  both  drawings,  a. 
The  three  nuclei  for  the  anterior  part  are  here  shown.  In  b,  four  pieces  are 
8€en  connected  by  cartilage. — 1,  2.  The  lateral  pieces.  3.  The  nudeiis  for 
the  lower  part  of  the  body.  4,  5.  Those  for  the  odontoid  process  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.  6.  The  single  piece  resulting  from  the  junction  of 
4  tod  5. 
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THE   SEVENTH  CERVICAL  VERTEBRA. 


Lut  cer-  The  anterior  part  of  the  transverse  process  of  this  vertebra  is 
itfltnns-  frequently,  if  not  constantly,  formed  from  a  separate  osseous 
P">-  nucleus,  which  unites  on  the  one  hand  to  the  body,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  posterior  division  of  the  transverse  process.  The 
time  of  the  appearance  of  this  point  of  ossification  is  stated 
by  B^clard  to  be  the  second  month  of  foetal  life,  but  my  own 
observation  would  lead  me  to  set  it  down  for  a  later  period — 
the  sixth  month.  It  is  united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone  about  the 
fifth  or  sixth  year. 

Cervical  Occasional  instances*  occur  of  the  continuance  of  this  process 
as  a  separate  bone,  and  in  such  cases, — ^being  lengthened  to  an 
extent  which  varies  in  difierent  instances, — ^it  forms  what  has 
been  termed  a  cervical  rib.* 

Meckel  j-  also  observed  separate  centres  of  ossification  in  the 
tranverse  processes  of  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical 
vertebrse.  These  were,  however,  of  small  size,  and  in  some 
instances  did  not  form  any  part  of  the  foramen  for  the  vertebral 
artery. 


rib. 


THE  LUMBAR  VERTEBRiE. 


In  addition  to  the  centres  of  ossification  which  belong  to  the 
vertebra  generally,  those  of  the  lumbar  region  have  each  two 
small  epiphyses  for  the  tubercles  that  project  from  their  superior 
articular  processes  (fig.  9.  d.  ^  *®), 

The  so-named  transverse  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra 
is  sometimes  observed  to  be  developed  altogether  from  a  separate 
centre.  The  persistence  of  a  process  so  formed,  as  a  separate 
piece,  would  account  for  the  existence  of  a  lumbar  rib, — exam- 
ples of  which  have  occasionally  been  met  with. 


♦  Two  examples  of  the  cervical  rib  are  described  in  "  The  Anatomy  of 
tlie  Arteries,  with  its  applications/*  &c.  by  R.  Quain,  pp.  149  and  167,  and 
plate  25.  J.  F.  Meckel  ("  Archiv."  &c.  6.  1,  Taf.  vi.  1815.)  has  figured  a 
case  resembling  one  of  those  in  the  circumstance  of  the  end  of  the  cervical 
rib  being  connected  to  a  prominence  on  the  first  proper  rib. 

t  Loc.  citat. ;  and  Journal  Complement,  au  Diet,  des  Sciences 
Med."  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 


Lumbar 
vertebrse 
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THE  SACRUM. 

The  tacrum  results  from  the  union  of  five  vertebne.    In  Sicrmii;iu 

the  mtnner  of  their  ossification  these  do  not  at  an  early  period  ^  teteia- 
differ  from  the  vertebrse  in  other  parts  of  the  column.  othen. 


Fig.  12.* 


About  the  sixth  month  characteristic  osseous  tubercles,  three  in  The  peculiar 
number  on  each  side,  begin  to  appear,  close  to  the  sacral  fora-  ^"wrifica- 
mina — ^between  them,  except  the  first  (b.  *        They  belong  to  tion. 
tbe  first  three  vertebras,  and  are  successively  deposited  from  the 
sixth  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  —  the  highest  appearing 
first  and  the  lowest  last.    Each  of  the  first  three  pieces  of 
tbe  sacrum  has  thus  two  centres  of  ossification  added  to  those 
vbicb  belong  to  other  vertebrse. 

Tbe  lateral  pieces  join  behind  to  constitute  the  arch,  and  The  order 
subsequently  become  united  to  the  body  in  the  manner  of  other      part*  of 
vertebraB ;  but  the  order  in  which  this  junction  occurs  in  the  the  yerte- 
different  pieces  is  deserving  of  notice.     The  process  of  union 
commences  in  the  lowest  vertebra,  and  progressively  extends 
upwards.    The  parts  of  the  fifth  are  joined  about  the  second 

*  These  figures  display  different  stages  of  the  ossification  of  the  sacrum. 
Fig.  JL  taken  firom  a  foetus  which  had  not  reached  the  sixth  month,  contains 
in  front  only  the  nuclei  for  the  bodies.  In  fig.  b  (from  a  child  at  the  usual 
P^od  of  birth)  three  additional  nuclei  are  deposited  on  each  side,  close  to 
tbe  sacral  foramina.  The  coccyx  has  no  ossific  point.  Fig.  c.  is  from  a 
body  aged  about  twenty-five  years.  Epiphyses  are  visible  on  the  sides  of 
tlie  bone,  and  are  stiU  apparent  on  the  body  of  the  first  vertebra.  The 
lower  vertebne  have  completely  joined,  while  the  first  two  are  but  partially 
united. — 1.  The  body.  2.  Nuclei  peculiar  to  the  sacrum.  3,3.  Epiphyses 
for  the  body  of  a  sacral  vertebra.   4,  4.  Lateral  epiphyses. 
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year,  while  the  first  does  not  appear  as  a  single  piece  before  the 
fifth  or  sixth  year. 

The  sacral  vertebrse  remain  separate  one  from  the  other,  bemg 
united  only  by  cartilage  and  the  intervertebral  substance,  till 
about  the  sixteenth  year.  At  this  period  they  begin  to  unite 
one  to  another,  and  epiphyses  begin  to  form. 

Epiphyses. — On  the  middle  part  or  body  of  each  sacral  ver- 
tebra the  epiphyses  are  similar  to  those  on  the  same  part  in 
other  vertebrae,  (c.  * 

On  each  side  of  the  sacrum  there  are  formed  two  thin  flat 
plates,  one  of  which  embraces  the  first  three  vertebrae,  and  the 
other  connects  the  last  two  (c.  ^  The  ossification  of 
these  lateral  epiphyses  begins  about  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth 
year,  by  several  irregular  granules,  which  increase  and  coalesce. 
As  the  sides  of  the  sacrum  may  be  considered  in  part  to  result 
from  the  enlargement  and  union  of  the  transverse  processes,  or 
parts  analogous  to  them,  so  may  the  lateral  epiphyses  be  taken 
to  represent  the  epiphyses  of  those  processes, — altered,  indeed, 
and,  as  it  were,  fused  together. 

The  consolidation  of  the  sacrum.— ^About  the  time  last  men- 
tioned (the  eighteenth  year)  the  fourth  and  fifth  vertebrae  are 
joined  one  to  the  other,  and  the  process  of  union  gradually 
proceeding  upwards  (fig.  12.  c),  reaches  the  first  two  from  the 
twenty-fifth  to  the  thirtieth  year ;  at  which  period  the  lateral 
epiphyses  become  part  of  the  general  mass,  and  the  growth  of 
the  sacrum,  is  complete. 
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OSSIFICATION  OF  THE  COCCYX, 

Each  of  the  coccygeal  vertebrae  is  usually  ossified  from  a  single 
centre ;  occasionally  one  of  the  first  three  is  found  to  contain 
two  granules,  placed  side  by  side.  A  nucleus  appears  in  the 
first  piece  about  the  time  of  birth,  or  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  after  (fig.  1£.  b.  note).  The  periods  assigned  by  Bec- 
lard  for  the  ossification  of  the  other  coccygeal  vertebrae  are  the 
following,  viz.  for  the  second,  five  to  ten  years;  the  third,  ten 
to  fifteen;  and  the  fourth,  fifteen  to  twenty.  As  ag«  advances 
the  bones  unite  in  pairs,  the  first  to  the  second,  the  third  to  the 
fourth ;  and  at  a  later  period  of  life,  they  are  formed  into  a 
single  piece  by  the  union  of  the  third  and  fourth.    Lastly,  the 
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coccjx  becomes  joined  to  tbe  end  of  the  sacrum  in  old  age, 
and  this  is  said  to  occur  most  frequently  in  the  female* 

C.  THE  PROGRESS  OF  OSSIFICATION  IN  THE  TERTEBRAL 
COLUMN  GENERALLY. 

In  the  observations  on  the  growth  of  a  single  vertebra  the 

date  at  which  the  osseous  points  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  Same  parts 

column  has  been  mentioned ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  same  parts  fe^t^p^ 

do  not  begin  to  ossify  simultaneously  throughout  the  spine,  it  f^^^^^' 

becomes  necessary  to  review  the  progress  of  ossification  in  the  gions  of  the 

Ycrtebral  column  as  a  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  J^*^ 
differences  that  exist  in  these  respects. 

The  ossification  of  the  lateral  pieces  begins  at  the  upper  end  The  lateral 

of  the  column,  and  gradually  proceeds  downwards  to  its  oppo-  JhebodiM 

nte  end.  in  various 

In  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrce  the  deposit  of  bone  first 
occurs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  region  (about  the  ninth 
doisal  vertebra),  and  from  this  the  process  is  extended  upwards 
and  downwards,  reacbing  last  of  all  the  atlas  at  one  extremity, 
and  the  coccyx  at  the  other ;  both  of  which,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously stated,  do  not  ossify  till  after  birth.  But  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  though  the  nuclei  of  the  lower  dorsal  verte- 
bra appear  first,  they  do  not  long  continue  the  largest.  As 
growth  advances  they  are  surpassed  in  size  by  those  below 
them,  and  in  the  full-grown  foetus  the  nuclei  are  largest  in  the 
lower  lumbar  and  the  first  sacral  vertebrae.  In  fact,  their  rela- 
tive size  at  this  period  corresponds  with  that  of  the  vertebrse. 


THE  BONES   OF  THE  SKULL. 

The  skull  is  of  a  spheroidal  figure,  compressed  on  the  sides,  The  skull ; 
Wider  behind  than  before,  and  supported  by  its  base  on  the 
vertebral  column.    It  is  divided  by  anatomists  into  two  parts,  divided  into 
the  cranium  and  the  face ;  the  former  being  composed  of  eight 
bones,  viz.  the  occipital^  two  parietal^  the  frontal^  two  tem- 
poral^ the  sphenoid  J  and  the  ethmoid;  the  latter  is  made  up  of 
fourteen  bones,  viz.  two  superior  maxillary^  two  malar,  two  xhe  bones 
ma  nasi,  two  ossa  palati,  two  ossa  unguis,  two  inferior  tur-  of  each. 
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binated  bones,  the  vomers  and  inferior  maxilla;  the  frontal 
bone  is  so  situated  as  to  be  common  to  the  cranium  and  face. 
The  bones  of  the  ear  are  not  included  in  this  enumeration,  as 
they  belong  rather  to  a  special  organ  than  to  the  skeleton  con- 
sidered as  the  frame-work  of  the  body. 


THE  OCCIPITAL  BONE. 


Occipital 
bone. 


Its  position : 
form. 


The  outer 
Burfiice. 


External  oc- 
cipital pro- 
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ed line. 


Infer,  curv- 
ed line. 


Ext.  ocdp. 
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The  occipital  bone,  figs.  IS  and  14  (os  occipitis,)  is  situated  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull ;  broad  behind,  much 
narrowed  before,  of  a  trapezoid  figure,  presenting  two  surfaces, 
four  borders,  and  four  angles.  To  place  the  bone  in  its  natural 
position,  hold  it  so  that  the  great  foramen  and  the  articulating 
processes  beside  it  shall  look  directly  downwards;  the  thick 
process  in  front  of  the  foramen  will  then  project  forwards  into 
the  base  of  the  skull,  whilst  the  broad  expanded  part  behind  it, 

arches  upwards  and  a  little  for- 
Fig.  13.*  wards,   forming  the  posterior 

wall  of  the  cavity.  External 
surface:  this  is  convex  in  its 
general  outline,  and  presents  a 
little  above  its  centre  a  rough 
prominence,^  the  external  oc- 
cipital protuberanccy  the  part 
between  which  and  the  superior 
angle  is  smooth.  Extending 
obliquely  outwards  at  each  side 
from  the  protuberance  is  a  rough 
line,*  called  the  superior  curv- 
ed lincy  to  distinguish  it  fipom 
another,  which  is  lower  down  between  it  and  the  great  foramen, 
called  the  inferior  curved  line;^  both  are  prominent,  and 
give  attachment  to  muscles,  as  also  do  the  rough  depressions 
between  them.  These  are  crossed  by  a  vertical  raised  line 
{external  occipital  crest  or  spine)*  extending  forwards  from 
the  protuberance  to  the  foramen  magnum. 


*  External  or  cutaneous  surface  of  the  occipital  bone.  1.  External  occi- 
pital protuberance.  2.  Superior  curved  line.  3.  Inferior  curved  line. 
4.  External  occipital  crest.  6.  Foramen  ma^um.  6.  Condyles.  7.  Sur- 
face for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  9.  Posterior  condyloid  foramina. 
10.  Rough  sur&ce  corresponding  to  the  transverse  process  of  a  vertebra. 
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The  occipital  foramcuy^  (foramen  magnum,)  which  is  of  an  Foramen 
oval  figure  (its  long  diameter  extending  from  before  backwards), 
gives  transmission  to  the  spinal  cord,  the  vertebral  arteries,  and 
spinal  accessory  nerves. 

At  each  side  of  the  foramen,  but  nearer  its  anterior  part,  are  Condyles, 
situated  the  articulating  processes,^  ^  {condyles^)  two  oblong 
eminences,  which  articulate  with  the  first  vertebra.  These  con- 
verge from  behind  forwards  ;  their  inferior  surfiwe,  which  in  the 
fresh  state  is  smooth,  covered  with  cartilage,  and  convex  in  its 
general  outline,  looks  downwards  and  outwards,  and  is  adapted 
for  moving  on  the  concave  surface  presented  by  the  articulating 
processes  of  the  atlas.  The  inner  border  of  each  condyle,^  ^ 
is  rough,  and  receives  the  insertion  of  the  check  ligaments, 
which  extend  up  from  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis ;  the 
outer  border,  depressed  and  not  so  well  marked,  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  ligament  connecting  it  with  the  atlas. 

External  to  the  fore-part  of  the  condyles  are  two  fossse,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  are  two  foramina,  fig.  14.®  '  {anterior 

cmdylcid^)  which  look  outwards  and  forwards,  and  transmit  the  Condyloid 

hypoglossal  nerves;  behind  them  are  also  two  larger  pits,  in 

which  are  generally,  but  not   always,   found  foramina,®  ® 

(^posterior  condyloid^)  which 

give  passage  to  a  vein  and  small 

artery :   sometimes  a  foramen 

exists  at  one  side,  and  not  at 

the  other.     External  to  each 

condyle  is  a  rough  sur&ce,^^ 

which  overhangs  the  transverse 

processes  of  the  vertebrse,  and 

of  which  it  may  be  regarded 

as  the  analogue  it  gives  in- 
sertion to  the  rectus  lateralis 

muscle. 

The  internal  surface  of  the 

bone  (fig.  14.*)  is  marked  by 

two  crucial  raised  lines  or  ridges  (liness  cruciatse  emineutes,)  —  ridj^f 
one  vertical,  extending  from  the  upper  angle  of  the  bone  to  the 


Fig.  14.» 


The  inner 
Bor&ce. 


*  The  occipital  bone  :  its  internal  or  cerebral  surface.  6.  Foramen  mag- 
num. 8.  Anterior  condyloid  foramina.  9.  The  superior  angle.  11.  Inter- 
nal occipital  protuberance.  12.  Superior  occipital  fossse.  13.  Inferior 
occipital  fossae.    14.  Upper  division  of  the  crucial  ridges  grooved  for  the 
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great  foramen,  and  the  other  transverse  from  one  lateral  angle 
to  the  other*  These  intersect  towards  the  central  point,*^ 
(internal  occipital  protuberance,)  and  mark  off  four  broad  pits, 
of  which  the  upper  pair,"  (superior  occipital  fossse,)  re- 
ceive the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  the  lower**  " 
(inferior  occipital  fossae)  lodge  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cere* 
bellum :  the  superior  line^^  and  the  two  transverse  ones 
^  are  generally  grooved,  and  correspond  with  the  course 
of  the  longitudinal  and  lateral  sinuses.  The  inferior  one,*^ 
which  is  commonly  named  the  internal  occipital  spine  or  crest, 
gives  attachment  to  the  falz  cerebelli.  The  anterior  border*^ 
of  the  foramen  magnum  is  slightly  excavated,  and  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  basilar  groove^  a  shallow  excavation  on  the 
surface  of  the  basilar  process,  which  supports  the  medulla  ob- 
longata; close  to  the  margin  of  the  foramen  are  the  anterior 
condyloid  foramina,  and  a  little  external  to  it  are  two  fossa^ 
marking  the  terminations  of  the  lateral  sinuses. 
The  thick  triangular  process  which  projects  forwards  into 
the  base  of  the  skull  &om  the  foramen,  is  called  the  basilar 
process ;  its  margins  are  rough,  and  contiguous  to  the  pars  pe- 
trosa  of  the  temporal  bone;  its  under  sur&ce  presents  slight 
depressions  for  the  insertion  of  muscles,  and  the  upper  one  the 
shallow  groove  just  noticed.  Along  the  lateral  maigins  of  this 
groove,  and  close  to  the  edges  of  the  bone,  are  two  linear  de- 
pressions, which  form  part  of  the  grooves  for  the  inferior  petro- 
sal sinuses. 

The  superior  borders  of  the  occipital  bone  are  dentated  and 
convei^e  to  a  point,  9,  but  are  frequently  interrupted  by  bony 
islets  (ossa  triquetra — Wormiana)  ;  the  inferior  border  at  each 
side  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  prominent  piece  of  bone, 
^  ^  the  jugular  emtnence,  which  surmounts  an  excavation 
(jugular  notch  or  fossa)  contributing  with  the  temporal  bone 
to  form  the  foramen  lacerum. 

The  superior  angle  is  acute,  and  received  into  the  retiring  angle 
formed  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  parietal  bones ;  the  anterior 
is  represented  by  the  extremity  of  Ae  basilar  process,  which  is 


longitudinal  sinus.  15, 15.  Transverse  parts  of  same  grooved  for  the  lateral 
sinuses.  16.  Internal  occipital  crest.  17.  is  opposite  the  hasilar  groove. 
18.  Groove  for  the  end  of  the  lateral  sinus.  19.  Basilar  process.  20.  Jugu- 
lar eminence. 
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thick,  and  in  the  adult  shows  the  internal  structure  of  the  bone, 
because  of  being  sawed  from  the  sphenoid ;  the  lateral  angles,  The  angles, 
not  very  prominent,  correspond  with  the  line  at  which  the 
postero-inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  joins  with  the  mastoid 
part  of  the  temporal. 

In  some  parts  the  occipital  bone  has  considerable  thickness, 
especially  at  the  occipital  protuberances  and  the  anterior  part  of 
the  basilar  process.    In  the  lower  occipital  fossa  it  is  very  thin. 

Articulations. — ^The  occipital  articulates  with  six  bones,  viz. 
with  the  two  parietal  by  its  superior  borders — the  two  temporal 
by  the  inferior — with  the  sphenoid  by  its  basilar  process — and 
with  the  atlas  by  the  condyles. 

AttachnufUa  of  muscles, — On  each  side — the  posterior  third 
of  the  superior  curved  line  gives  attachment  to  the  trapezius ; 
its  anterior  two-thirds  to  the  occipito-frontalis  above,  and  to  the 
stemo- mastoid  below  :  the  inner  part  of  the  space  between  the 
curved  lines  to  the  complexus :  the  external  part  to  the  splenius 
capitis :  the  space  between  the  lower  ridge  and  the  great  foramen 
to  the  recti  (major  and  minor),  and  more  outwardly  to  the  obli- 
quuB  superior :  the  under  surfiice  of  the  jugular  eminence  to  the 
rectos  lateralis :  the  fossa  at  the  inferior  sur&ce  of  the  basilar 
process  to  the  recti  antici  (major  and  minor),  and  still  more  an- 
teriorly to  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 

Ossification  of 
the  occipital  bone.  Fig.  15.* 

— ^During  a  con- 
siderable time  be- 
fore '  and  after 
birth  this  bone 
consists  of  four 
pieces, —  namely, 
the  posterior,  pro- 
per occipital  or 
proral  part:  the 
anterior  or  basi- 
lar: and  the  two 
lateral  or  condy- 


Ossification. 


Four  pieces. 


•  Tbe  occipital  bone  at  different  periods  of  its  growth, — ^namely,  about 
the  tenth  week  and  at  the  ordinary  period  of  birth.  The  figure  marked  A. 
has  been  copied  from  one  published  by  Meckel  in  his  "  Archiv."    (B.  1, 

D 
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loid  (fig.  16,  b).    These  pieces  meet  around  the  foramen  mag- 
num.   Each  of  them  requires  separate  notice. 
Period  of        The  ossification  of  the  occipital  bone  precedes  that  of  the 
men™^"**^   vertebrae  in  the  time  of  its  appearance.     It  begins  with  the 
The  pogter.  proper  occipital  part.    For  this  division  there  are  four  nuclei, 
^  nuclei.  ^^^^^  ^  placed  in  pairs  above  and  below  the  occipital  protube- 
rance (fig.  15,  A  *         The  two  inferior  nuclei  appear  firet, 
and  soon  join  into  a  single  piece.   The  superior  pair  of  granules 
unite  one  to  the  other  also,  and  the  two  pieces  thus  resulting 
from  the  four  primitive  centres  uniting  speedily  form  a  single 


The  condy-  Soou  after  the  posterior  part  of  the  bone,  the  two  condyloid 
iifip"^  pieces  begin  to  ossify  (a,  *),  and  they  are  followed  by  the  ba- 
have  each  silar  portiou.  Each  is  formed  from  a  single  central  point.  It 
one  nuc  eiw.  observed,  that  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  are  not 

supported  altogether  on  the  pieces  named  condyloid ;— a  small 

portion  of  each  is  borne  by  the  basilar  part. 
State  of  the     At  birth  the  four  pieces  are  distinct  (fig.  16,  b,  a,  ft,  c),  and 
bSh.**  posterior  one  is  partially  divided  by  deep  fissures  (two  being 

horizontal  and  one  vertical)  extending  from  the  circumference 

towards  its  middle. 
The  period  About  the  fourth  year  of  age  the  process  of  union  begins  by 
the^il«e«  junction  of  the  posterior  and  the  two  condyloid  pieces,  and 
join.  the  bone  is  a  single  piece  about  one  or  two  years  later.  Subse- 
Union  with  quently  the  occipital  unites  with  the  sphenoid  bone,  so  that,  in 
noid!^^^     the  adult,  the  basilar  process  must  be  sawed  across  in  order  to 

Taf.  vi.)  The  four  nuclei  of  the  posterior  or  proral  part  of  the  hone  are 
shown, — the  two  lower  being  the  more  advanced.  Germs  of  ossification  are 
observable  in  the  condyloid  pieces.  There  is  none  apparent  in  the  basilar  part. 

•  J.  F.  Meckel  ("  Handbuch  der  Menschlich.  Anat."  B.  2,  §  643,)  assi^ 
eight  primitive  ^anules  to  this  part.  Four  he  makes  to  correspond  with 
those  described  m  the  text.  Of  the  other  four  he  places  two  close  together 
at  the  upper  angle  of  the  bone ;  and  the  remaining  two  in  its  lateral  angles, 
one  at  each  side. 

Judging  from  the  usual  appearance  or  texture  of  the  upper  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  occipital  bone  at  early  periods  of  its  growth,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  most  probable  that  the  four  points  found  by  Meckel  in  its  angles  do  not 
occur  constantly,  or  even  generauy  ;  and  if  so,  may  they  not  be  r^farded  as 
the  centres  of  some  of  those  separate  pieces  which  are  often  to  be  met  with 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  bone  ?  I  would  add,  as  foots  bearing  on  the 
question,  that  an  indenendent  lateral  nucleus  existed  only  on  one  side  of  the 
preparation  by  which  Meckel  seems  to  have  been  influenced  in  formiiig  his 
judgment  on  the  number  of  the  centres  of  ossification,  (see  the  figure  in  his 
"Archiv.  fur  die  Physiolog."  B.  1,  Taf.  vi.— 1816) ;  and  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  bone  is  occasionally  altogether  detached. 
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sepante  them.  And  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance 
that  Soemmerring  described  them  as  a  single  bone  under  the 
name  spheno-occipital  or  basilar. 


THE  PARIETAL  BONE. 


The  parietal  bones  (ossa  Fig*  16/ 

parietalia,  vertids,  bregma- 
tis)  form  a  principal  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  skull ;  they 
are  of  a  square  form,  convex 
extenally,  concave  internal- 
ly, and  present  each  two 
snrfiures  and  four  borders. 
The  external  surface,  fig.  16, 
lises  towards  its  middle, 
where  it  presents  a  slight 
dcTation,  called  the  parietal 

emineneey^  below  which  is  a  curved  line,*  *  forming  part  of 
the  temporal  ridge,  and  bounding  a  flat  surface  (planum  semi- 
oicolare),'  which  forms  a  part  of  the  temporal  fossa.  At  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  bone,  usually  about  two  lines  from 
the  sagittal  suture,  is  a  small  hole,*  (foramen  parietale,)  which 
tansmits  a  communicating  vein ;  its  position  is  exceedingly 
wiable ;  even  its  existence  is  not  constant. 
The  internal  surface  of  the 


bone,  fig.  17,  is  marked  by 
hranching  lines  (sulci  menin- 
gci),*  *  ^  corresponding  with 
the  course  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery,  and  by  de- 
pre^ions  (impressiones  digi- 
tata)  for  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain.  Towards  its  mid- 
dle is  a  depression,^  parie- 
tal fossa,"  corresponding  with 
the  eminence  (parietal)  on 


Fig.  17.t 


Parietal 
bones;  their 
position  and 
shape. 


External 
surface. 


Parietal 
eminence. 


and  fora- 
men. 


Internal 
sur&ce. 


Grooves, 
depressions. 


and  fossa. 


*  The  parietal  bone  ;  its  convex  surface.    1.  Parietal  eminence.    2.  Se- 
nidmilar  tine.    3.  Planum  semicirculare.    4.  Parietal  foramen, 
t  The  internal  or  cerebral  surface  of  the  parietal  bone.    4.  The  parietal 
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the  outside.  Along  the  superior  border  is  a  slight  depression,^  ^ 
which  with  a  similar  one  in  the  corresponding  bone  forms  t 
groove  adapted  to  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  sinus ;  and 
in  the  same  situation  (in  most  skulls,  particularly  those  of  old 
persons)  are  some  small  pits  (fovese  glandulares),^  correspond- 
ing with  the  so-named  glandulsa  Pacchioni. 

Maigins.  The  Superior  border  is  straight,  and  articulated  with  its  fd- 
low  by  a  series  of  dentations ;  the  inferior  border,  concate  and 
beveled  off  at  its  outer  margin,  is  overlapped  by  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone ;  the  anterior  unites  with  the  fron- 
tal bone,  and  the  posterior  with  the  occipital. 

Angles.  The  anterior  inferior  angle,^  dips  down  to  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  and  presents  a  groove,*  internally  for  the 
middle  meningeal  artery :  the  posterior  inferior  angle,"  arti- 
culates with  the  mastoid  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  presents 
internally  a  small  part^^  of  the  groove  which  lodges  the  la- 
teral sinus. 

Attacliment  Each  parietal  bone  gives  attachment  to  the  temporal  musde 
of  a  muscle,       ^^j^^^  gurfece  which  lies  beneath  the  temporal  ridge 

(planum  semicirculare) :  the  remainder  of  its  outer  surface  is 
covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis. 
Connexion       Articulations. — It  articulates  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
bonesT^**   side,  and  with  the  frontal,  the  sphenoid,  the  temporal,  and  the 
occipital  bones. 

Ossificar  Ossification, — Its  growth  proceeds  from  one  ossific  centre 
which  corresponds  with  the  parietal  eminence,  and  is  first  per- 
ceptible about  the  same  time  that  ossification  b^ins  in  the 
spinal  column.  At  birth  the  antero-superior  angles  of  these 
bones  are  not  developed;  hence  there  exists  an  interval  be- 
tween them  and  the  still  divided  os  frontis,  which  is  called  the 
fontanelle''  (fons,  bregma). 


tion. 


THE  FRONTAL  BONE. 

Frontal         The  frontal  bone,  fig.  18,  (os  frontis,   coronale,)  situ- 
ated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull,  and  upper  part  of 


foramen.  5.  Grooves  for  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  6.  The  parietal 
fossa.  7.  "  Sulcus  sinus  longitudinalis."  8.  "  Foveas  ffhuidularee."  9.  The 
anterior  inferior  or  sphenoidal  angle.  10.  The  postenor  inferior  or  mastoid 
angle.    11.  **  Sulcus  sinus  lateralis." 
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Fig.  IS."" 


diTision  ot 


the  tBLce,  is  divisible  into  two 
parts  (frontal  and  orbital), 
differing  in  size  and  position  : 
of  these,  one  extends  upwards 
towards  the  vertex,  forming 
three-fonrths  of  the  extent  of 
the  bone  ;  the  other,  inferior 
and  horizontal  in  its  direction, 
fonns  the  roof  of  the  orbits. 
To  place  the  bone  in  its  na- 
tnral  position,  hold  it  so  that 
the  orbital  plates  shall  look 
downwards,  and  the  smooth 
convex  surfiice  forwards. 

The  frontal  part. — Its  external  surface  is  smooth,  and  pre-  Frontal 
sents  on  each  side  a  slight  elevation,*  *  named  frontal  emi-  P®^ ' 

"1.11  .  convex  BUT 

nence^  which  corresponds  with  the  most  promment  part  of  the  &ce. 
forehead :   beneath  this  is  an  arched  depression,  bounded  be-  Frontal 
low  by  a  prominent  curved  line,*  *  called  the  superciliary  «™'»«n<*« 
ridgCj  or  arch,  which  is  more  or  less  prominent  in  different  in-  Supercil. 
dividuals.    Immediately  beneath  this  is  the  margin  of  the  orbit 
{orbital  arch)y^  *  which  is  better  defined  towards  its  outer 
part,  where  it  curves  down  to  the  malar  bone,  and  forms  the 
external  angular  process,*  *  than  at  its  inner  portion,*  *  where 
it  gradually  subsides  towards  the  root  of  the  nose.  Towards 
the   inner  third  of  the  orbital  arch  is  a  small  foramen,^  ^ 
(supra-orbital^)  or  sometimes  a  notch,  crossed  by  a  ligament, 
whicb  transmits  the  supra-orbital  nerve  and  artery. 

Between  the  superciliary  ridges  is  the  nasal  eminence^''  or  Glabella, 
glabella,  which  is  prominent  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
frontal  sinuses:  it  is  bounded  inferiorly  by  a  rough  surface 
which  articulates  with  the  nasal  bones  and  the  ascending  pro- 
cesses of  the  superior  maxilla.    From  this  surface  projects  down- 
wards in  the  median  line  a  flat  thin  process^  called  the  nasal  Nasal 
9pine  ;  it  articulates  in  front  with  the  nasal  bones,  and  behind  *P"^^' 
with  the  perpendicular  lamella  of  the  ethmoid. 


♦  The  frontal  bone  viewed  from  before.  1.  Frontal  eminence.  2.  Super- 
ciliary ridffc.  3.  Orbital  arch.  4.  External  angular  process  of  the  orbit. 
5.  Intemai  angular  process  of  the  orbit.  6.  Supra-orbital  notch.  7.  Qla~ 
bc'lla.    8.  Nasal  spme.    16.  Part  of  the  temporal  fossa. 
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Concave  The  internal  surface  of  this  part  of  the  bone  is  concave,  and 
Burfece.      presents  along  the  median  line  a  groove  (sulcus  frontalis),  fig.  19, 

^  corresponding  with  the  Ion- 
Fig.  19*  gitudinal  sinus.  The  mar- 
gins of  the  groove  gradually 
approach  towards  the  forepart 
of  the  bone,  and  in  some  cases 
unite  so  as  to  form  a  ridge 
(crista  frontalis) ;  but  in 
others  the  groove,  narrowed 
almost  to  a  line,  continues 
apparent  down  to  the  foramen 
cfficum.  In  either  case  it 
gives  attachment  to  the  fisJx ; 
this  ridge  terminates  in  a  mi- 
nute foramen,^^  called  fora- 
men cacunif  frx)m  its  having 
been  supposed  to  be  merely  a  cul-de-sac,  but  it  is  in  reality 
pervious,  and  lodges  a  small  spur-like  process  of  the  dun 
mater,  and  transmits  a  vein  which  enters  the  sinus  from  the 
nasal  fosses. 

Orbital  The  orbital  plates  or  processes  are  smooth  and  concave  at 

^  their  inferior  sur&ce ;  the  superior  or  cerebral  is  convex,  and 
marked  more  or  less  in  different  instances  by  elevations  and 
depressions  corresponding  with  the  sulci  and  convolutions  of  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  which  rest  upon  them.  They  arc 
separated  by  a  deep  excavation  (incisura  ethmoidalis),  which 
Nasal  pert,  receives  within  it  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and 
round  its  margins  are  several  cells  which  complete  the  cavities 
lodged  within  the  lateral  parts  of  the  last-named  bone.  In  this 
margin  may  also  be  observed  two  foramina,^^  "  {anterior 
and  posterior  orbital^)  which  are  common  to  the  frontal  and 
ethmoid  bones,  as  their  contiguous  margins  contribute  to  their 
formation.  The  anterior  one  transmits  the  nasal  twig  of  the 
ophthalmic  nerve,  and  the  anterior  ethmoidal  artery ;  the  other 
the  posterior  ethmoidal  artery  and  vein.     Each  orbital  plate 


♦  The  frontal  bone  from  behind — its  concave  or  cerebral  surlace.  9. 
"  Sulcus  frontalis."  10.  "  Foramen  c»cum."  11^  12.  Anterior  and  posterior 
internal  orbital  grooves.  13.  "  Fovea  trochlcans."  14.  Lachrymal  foeau 
16.  Openings  of  the  frt>nt&l  sinuses. 
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is  bounded  ezternallj  by  a  thick  well-marked  prominence/  * 
called  the  external  angular  process ;  and  internally  by  a  de- 
pressed and  smooth  one  (internal  angular  process).  Near 
the  inner  one  is  a  slight  depression^^^  to  which  is  attached  the 
cartilaginous  pulley  of  the  trochlearis  muscle,  and  hence  some- 
times named  fovea  trochlearis ;  near  the  outer  process  and  witliin 
the  orbit,  is  a  depression  for  the  lodgment  of  the  lachrymal 
gland;  the  external  side  of  this  process  is  slightly  hollowed, 
fig.  18,"  and  forms  part  of  the  temporal  fossa. 

The  thickness  of  the  frontal  bone  varies  considerably  in  dif-  Various 
fcrent  parU  of  it.    The  orbital  plates  are  thin  and  translucent ; 
the  nasal  and  external  angular  processes  are  thick  and  promi- 
nent.   The  upper  or  broad  part  is  thinner  at  the  frontal  emi* 
nences  than  elsewhere,  if  these  are  well-marked  so  as  to  indicate  Frontal 
a  full  developement  of  the  corresponding  cerebral  parts.  In 
childhood  the  two  tables  are  separated  only  by  the  diploe,  as  in  period  of 
other  bones ;  but,  in  adult  age,  an  interval  exists  between  them  Jj^^^n*^" 
at  the  middle  line  over  the  nasal  process,  and  extending  out- 
wards for  some  way  under  the  superciliary  ridges.    This  interval, 
the  extent  of  which  varies  in  different  individuals,  is  divided  by 
a  ridge  of  bone  into  two  parts  or  cavities,*^    called  the  frontal 
sinuses  ;  they  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  and  communicate 
with  the  anterior  ethmoidal  celk. 

Articulations. — The  frontal  articulates  with  twelve  bones;  Connexions 
superiorly  with  the  two  parietal ;  laterally  and  behind  with  the 
sphenoid ;  inferiorly  with  the  ethmoid,  with  the  nasal  bones, 
with  the  ossa  unguis,  with  the  ascending  processes  of  the  su- 
perior maxillary  bones,  and  with  the  malar  bones.  The  mode 
of  articulation  differs  in  different  parts  of  its  circumference. 
Thus,  the  superior  border  is  found  to  overlap  and  rest  on  the 
parietal  bones,  whilst  towards  the  lateral  and  inferior  parts 
the  exterior  table  of  the  bone  is  beveled  off,  and  is  covered  in 
by  the  parietal.  The  posterior  border  of  the  orbital  plates, 
straight  and  squamous,  is  in  a  manner  inserted  between  the 
margins  of  the  two  alse  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  with  each  of  which 
it  articulates. 

Attachments  of  muscles. — It  gives  attachment  to  the  corru-  MiMcular 
gator  supercilii — ^to  a  small  part  of  the  temporal  and  of  the  orbi-  menu, 
cularis  palpebrarum. 

Ossification. — This  bone  begins  to  ossify  before  the  vertebrsc,  Oasification 


with  other 
bones. 
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Two  points,  from  two  osseous  points,  which  appear  at  the  orbital  arches. 

The  lateral  pieces  formed  by 
the  spreading  of  the  ossification 
are  quite  distinct  at  birth  (fig. 
20,"*).  They  afterwards  become 
united  along  the  middle  by  a 
straight  suture,  which  runs  from 
the  vertex,  where  it  is  continu- 
ous with  the  sagittal  sutuie, 
down  to  the  nose.  The  suture 
18  obliterated  within  a  few  years 
after  birth,  but  the  period  varies  in  different  cases,  and  in  some 
instances  it  is  found  to  remain  during  life. 


THE  TEMPORAL  BONE. 

,  two  in  number,  are  so  named  because 
of  the  head  on  which  the  hair  first  be- 
indicates  the  ravages  of  time  (pssa  im- 

The  temporal  bone,  figs.  21  and 
22,  (os  temporis,)  is  placed  at  the 
side  and  base  of  the  skull.  When 
viewed  in  its  natural  position,  it 
presents  two  portions,  one  at  the 
side  of  the  skull  towards  its  middle 
and  lower  part,  which  is  flat  and 
vertical  in  its  direction ;  whilst  the 
other  is  horizontal  and  projects  in- 
wards so  as  to  be  wedged  between 


*  From  the  frontal  bone  of  a  fcetus  born  a  short  time  before  the  nsoal 
period  of  birth. 

t  Figures  21  and  22  show  respectively  the  outer  and  the  inner  surfiioe  of  a 
temporal  bone  of  the  right  side.  1.  Squamous  part ;  its  external  surface,  i. 
The  internal  surface  of  same  part.  3.  Zygoma.  4,  6.  Roots  of  the  zygomt. 
6.  Tubercle  for  the  external  lateral  ligament.  7,  8.  Parts  of  one  of  the  roots 
of  the  zygoma.  9.  Fissure  of  Glaser.  10.  Mastoid  part.  11.  Digastric 
fossa.  12.  Sulcus  sinus  lateralis.'*  13.  Mastoid  foramen.  14.  Small 
occipital  groove.  16.  Petrous  part.  18.  Carotid  canal.  19.  Anterior 
surfece  or  the  petrous  part.  20.  Depression  for  the  Gasserian  canglion. 
21.  Meatus  auditorius  intemus.   22.  Opening  of  the  aqueduct  of  Uie  vesU- 


Temponil  The  temporal  bones 
they  occupy  that  part  - 
comes  white,  and  thus 
ports), 

position.  Fig.  21.* 
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Divinon 
into  three 
parts. 


the  occipital  and  sphenoid  bones.  But  to  facilitate  its  descrip- 
tion, it  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  one  is  su- 
perior, flat,  scale-like,  and  named  the  squamous  portion  (squama, 
a  scale)  ;  another  posterior,  thick  at  its  base,  but  tapering  down- 
ward like  a  nipple,  the  mastoid  part ;  the  third,  called  petrous 
from  its  hardness,  is  internal  and  intermediate,  projecting  into 
the  base  of  the  skull. 

A.  The  squamous  portion,^  (pars  squamosa,)  by  its  exter-  Squamous 
nal  surface  which  is  smooth,  forms  part  of  the  temporal  fossa,  ^ 
and  is  bounded  above  by  an 


Fig.  22  * 


arched*  border,  below  by  a  hori- 
zontal process  called  zygoma.^ 
The  inner  sur&ce,  fig.  ^  of 
the  squamous  part  of  the  bone, 
slightly  concave  in  its  general 
outline,  is  marked  by  cerebral 
impressions  like  the  other  bones 
of  the  head,  and  by  slight  linear 
grooves  for  branches  of  the 
middle  meningeal  artery.  Its 
upper  edge  is  beveled  off  so  as 
to  form  a  thin  scale  which  over- 
lays the  parietal  bone. 

The  zygoma^^  or  zygomatic  process  (^gvyvyft,/,  to  connect  Thezygo- 
or  yoke  together),  forms  a  yoke  connecting  the  temporal  with 
the  malar  bone,  and  under  which  the  temporal  muscle  passes ;  it 
is  broad  posteriorly  at  its  base,  where  it  projects  outward  from 
the  squamous  part  of  the  bone,  but  soon  narrows,  and  turns 
forward ;  its  outer  surface  is  convex  and  subcutaneous,  the  inner 
sur&ce  is  concave  and  bounds  the  temporal  fossa ;  the  superior 
margin,  very  thin,  gives  attachment  to  the  temporal  &scia ;  the 
inferior  one  is  thicker  and  shorter,  owing  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cess being  beveled  off  so  as  to  rest  on  the  malar  bone,  with 
which  it  articulates.  At  its  base  the  upper  surface  is  concave 
and  supports  the  posterior  border  of  the  temporal  muscle.  The 


bole.     23.  Rough  surface  on  the  inferior  aspect  for  the  attachment  of 
mascles.    24.  Jugu]ar  fossa.    26.  Styloid  process.    26.  Its  vaginal  process. 
27.  Stylo-mastoid  foramen.    28.  Superior  petrosal  groove.    29.  Eustachian 
tube.    30.  Opening  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  coclilea. 
♦  For  explanation,  see  the  last  note. 
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under  surface  forms  the  border  of  the  glenoid  cavity ;  here  it 
presents  two  roots,  of  which  one^  runs  horizontally  backwards, 
forming  the  outer  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  whilst  the  other,^ 
turns  inwards  and  forms  the  anterior  border  of  that  cavity. 
At  the  point  of  division  is  a  slight  tubercle,^  which  gives  at- 
tachment to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw.  Now 
the  anterior  root  widens  and  subsides,  becoming  concave  from 
without  inwards  and  convex  from  before  backwards,  as  it  forms 
part  of  the  articular  surfiu:e  upon  which  the  lower  jawbone 
moves;  in  its  natural  condition  it  is  covered  with  cartilage. 
The  other  root,  which  is  continued  horizontally  backwards, 
bifurcates; — one  part^  turns  inwards  to  the  fissura  Glaaeri, 
whilst  the  other''  gradually  subsides  as  it  passes  backwards 
over  the  auditory  tube,  yet  marks  the  separation  between  the 
squamous  and  mastoid  portions  of  the  bone.  The  glenoid  fo9sa 
{yh^vfl^  a  shallow  pit),  marked  off  as  here  indicated,  is  elongated 
from  without  inwsurds,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  fissure,^ 
(fissura  Glaseriy)  which  transmits  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  and 
laxator  tympani  muscle,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  processus 
gracilis  of  the  malleus.  The  part  before  the  fissure  is  smooth, 
and  articulates  with  the  lower  jaw ;  the  remainder  lodges  a  pro- 
cess of  the  parotid  gland. 

B.  The  mastoid  part^^  of  the  bone  externally  is  rough,  for 
the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  prolonged  downwards,  forming 
the  mastoid,  or  nipple-shaped  process  ((jucurrogj  a  nipple  or  teat,) 
from  which  this  division  of  the  bone  is  named.  This  process 
overhangs  a  groove^  fig.  22,^^  {digastric  fossa,)  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  digastricus  muscle ;  close  to  this  is  a  slight 
groove**  (the  occipital  groove).  When  viewed  at  its  inner 
sur&ce,  the  mastoid  part  presents  a  broad  and  generally  a  deep 
groove  (sulcus  sinus  lateralis),^  which  curves  forwards  and 
downwards ;  it  here  supports  part  of  the  lateral  sinus.  It  is 
usually  pierced  by  a  foramen,*'  (f.  mastoideum,)  which  opens 
into  the  sinus  from  the  outer  surface,  commencing  near  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  bone.  The  size  and  position  of  this  hole 
vary  in  different  instances ;  it  sometimes  exists  in  one  temporal 
bone  and  not  in  the  other. 

c.  The  petrous  part,*^  pars  petrosa,  named  from  its  hard- 
ness,. (^ET^o;,  a  stone,)  forms  a  triangular  pyramid  (pyrarois 
trigona)  which  projects  into  the  base  of  the  skull  forwards  and 
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inwards.    It  contaiiis  the  oigan  of  hearing,  and  presents  for  ex->  position, 
animation  a  base,  an  apex  (truncated),  three  sur&ces,  and  three  Contains 
borders.    In  the  base  is  situated  the  orifice  of  the  auditory 
canal,  which  is  bounded  above  by  the  posterior  root  of  the  Base, 
zygoma ;  inferiorly,  and  in  the  greatest  part  of  its  drcumfe- 
lence,  by^a  curred,  uneven  lamella  (auditory  process)^  to  which 
the  cartilage  of  the  ear  is  attached :  this  process  is  in  the  foetus 
a  separate  piece.    The  canal  itself  (meatus  auditorius  extemua)^  Meatus 
nifrower  in  the  middle  than  at  its  extremities,  is  directed  ob- 
liquely  forwards  and  inwards,  and  leads  into  the  tympanum. 
The  apex  or  inner  end  of  the  pars  petrosa,  rough,  irregular,  and,  Apex, 
as  it  were,  truncated,  forms  part  of  the  foramen  lacerum  me- 
dium, and  is  pierced  by  the  termination  of  the  carotid  canal,^  Carotid 
(canalis  caroticus) :— this  canal  commences  in  the  inferior  sur*  ^'^^ 
hce  of  the  bone  anterior  and  internal  to  the  jugular  fossa,  as- 
cends at  first  perpendictdariy,  but  soon  turns  horizontally  for* 
wards  and  inwards  to  the  apex,  where  it  ends. 

The  anterior  or  upper  surface^  of  the  petrous  portion  forms  Anterior 
part  of  the  middle  fossa  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  where  it  looks  "^'^^ 
obliquely  upwards  and  forwards.  Towards  the  apex  it  is  slightly  depression 
depressed,^  where  it  corresponds  with  the  ganglion  of  the  fifth  SLi^^angl. 
pair  of  nerves  (Gasserian).    A  narrow  groove  is  seen  to  run  ob- 
liquely backwards  and  outwards  to  a  foramen ;  it  lodges  a  nerve 

the  large  superficial  petrosal,^  a  branch  of  the  Vidian)  ;  the  Hiatas  and 
foramen  is  named  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  and  leads  to  the  aque-  pSoi^'ias.^^ 
duct  of  Fallopius.  More  externally  is  a  small  aperture,  which 
gives  passage  to  a  nerve  named  the  small  superficial  petrosal.*^ 
Farther  back  is  a  rounded  eminence  indicating  the  situation  of 
the  superior  semi-circular  canal.  The  aqueduct  of  Fallopius  just 
alluded  to  commences  at  the  internal  auditory  meatus ;  it  is  a 
small  osseous  tube  lodged  in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  and  passing 
at  first  in  an  arched  direction,  outwards  and  upwards,  then  back- 
wards and  downwards  towards  the  base  of  the  skull^  where  it 
ends  in  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen ;  it  transmits  the  portio  dura, 
and  receives,  through  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  the  Vidian  nerve. 

The  posterior  surface  looks  obliquely  backwards,  and  forms  Posterior 
part  of  the  third  or  posterior  fossa  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  In 
it  will  be  observed  a  large  orifice,'^  leading  to  a  short  canal 
(meatus  auditorius  tnternus).   The  canal  is  oblique  in  its  direc-  Meatus  au- 
tion,  having  an  inclination  outwards  and  forwards.    It  conveys 
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the  auditory  and  facial  nerves.  Its  fundus  is  formed  bj  a  la- 
mella of  bone  {lamina  cribrosa),  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
crest  or  ridge ;  the  upper  or  smaller  part  is  pierced  by  a  foramen 
which  transmits  the  facial  nerve,  whilst  the  lower  presents  seve- 
ral very  small  apertures  through  which  the  fibrils  of  the  auditory 
nerve  pass.  About  three  lines  further  back  than  the  orifice  of 
the  meatus  is  a  narrow  fissure,^^  oblique  in  its  direction.  It  is 
the  termination  of  the  aquseductus  vestibuli.  Between  the  aper- 
ture of  the  aqueduct  and  that  of  the  meatus  is  an  irregular  de- 
pression, into  which  a  small  process  of  the  dura  mater  is  fixed. 

On  the  inferior  surface  of  the  pars  petrosa,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly irregular,  we  observe,  proceeding  firom  within  outwards 
and  backwards,  a  rough  sur&ce^^  giving  attachment  to  the 
levator  palati  and  tensor  tympani  muscles,  the  carotid  foramen, 
the  jugular  fossa,  the  vaginal  and  styloid  processes ;  lastly,  the 
stylo-mastoid  foramen.     The  carotid  foramen  leads  into  the 
curved  canal  (canalis  caroticus)  already  noticed.    The  jugular 
fossa,^*  (fossa  bulbi  vensd  jugularis  intemsB,  ^'the  thimble-like 
cavity ,^^)  with  a  larger  depression  in  the  margin  of  the  occipital 
bone,  forms  the    foramen  lacerum  posterius.^^   This  laige  fora- 
men is  in  some  cases  divided  into  two  parts,  but  unequally,  by 
a  spiculum  of  bone ;  the  anterior  and  inner  portion  gives  passage 
to  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  vagus,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves, 
whilst  the  posterior  and  larger  one  transmits  the  jugular  vein. 
In  the  plate  of  bone  which  separates  this  fossa  from  the  carotid 
canal  is  the  opening  of  a  small  canal,  through  which  the  nerve 
of  Jacobson  passes  to  the  tympanum.    External  to  the  margin 
of  the  jugular  fossa  is  the  styloid  or  pencil-like  process,^  long 
and  tapering,  with  an  inclination  downwards  and  forwards.  Its 
length  varies  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half;  it  gives 
attachments  to  three  muscles  and  two  ligaments.    Close  before 
the  base  of  the  styloid  process  is  a  compressed  bony  plate^^  the 
vaginal  process  (vagina  processus  styloidei),  the  free  surface 
of  which  looks  obliquely  forwards.    Between  the  root  of  the 
styloid  process  and  the  mastoid  (and  named  irom  its  position 
with  regard  to  them)  is  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen^  (f.  stylo- 
mastoideum.)    It  forms  the  outlet  or  termination  of  the  aque- 
duct of  Fallopius,  and  gives  exit  to  the  facial  nerve.   Near  this 
foramen  and  at  the  back  part  of  the  jugular  fossa  is  another,  by 
which  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus  nerve  enters  the  bone. 
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The  superior  border  of  the  pare  petiOsa  is  grooved  for  the 
petrosal  sinus  ;^  the  anterior ,  which  is  very  short,  forms, 
irith  the  squamous  part,  an  angle  at  their  point  of  junction, 
in  which  is  situated  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube,^  a 
canal  which  leads  from  the  pharynx  to  the  tympanum :  above 
this,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  thin  horizontal  lamella  (pro- 
9es9U8  coehlearifomua)^  is  another  osseous  tube,  that  gives 
psasage  to  the  tensor  tympani  muscle.  The  posterior  border 
articulates  with  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  and 
fimns  with  it  the  foramen  lacerum.  About  the  middle  of  this 
edge  or  border  is  a  minute  foramen,^  the  opening  of  a  small 
cuial  leading  from  the  cochlea  {aquaductun  cochlea). 

ArticukUions. — The  temporal  bone  articulates  with  the  pa- 
rietal, malar,  inferior  maxillary,  sphenoid,  and  occipital  bones. 

Attaehmeuts  of  muscles.  —  To  the  zygoma  is  attached  the 
masseter ;  to  the  squamous  portion,  the  temporal ;  to  the  mas- 
toid process,  the  retrahens  aurem,  the  stemo-mastoid,  splenius 
capitis,  and  behind  the  process  the  trachelo-mastoideus ;  to  the 
digastric  fossa,  the  digastricus ;  to  the  styloid  process,  the  stylo- 
glossus, stylo-hyoideus,  and  stylo- pharyngeus ;  to  the  apex  of 
the  petrous  portion,  the  levator  palati  and  tensor  tympani. 

The  ossification  of  the  temporal 
bone  begins  at  an  early  period, — 
about  die  time  that  osseous  matter 
begins  to  form  in  the  vertebrae. 

It  proceeds  from  several  nuclei. 
These  belong  to— 1.  the  zygoma ; 
2.  the  squamous  part ;  3.  the  tym- 
panic bone ;  4.  the  petrous  and 
mastoid  part ;  5.  the  styloid  pro- 
cess. The  centres  of  ossification 
here  mentioned  are  exclusive  of 
those  for  the  internal  ear,  and  the 
small  bones  of  the  tympanum, 
which  will  not  be  referred  to  in  this  place. 


Fig.  23.* 
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*  A  temporal  bone  of  the  right  side,  consisting  of  three  separate  pieces. 
«.  The  squamouB  part  and  zygoma,  b.  The  tymoanic  bone.  c.  The 
petnms  and  mastoid  part.  The  letter  (c)  is  placed  on  tne  mastoid  end.  The 
remamder  of  this  piece  is,  in  the  natumi  state,  covered  by  the  other  divisions 
of  the  bone ;  part  of  it  is  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum. 
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The  formation  of  bone  begins  with  the  zygoma  and  the 
squamous  part  (fig.  23, ;  and  it  is  not  ascertained  with 
certainty  if  they  are  formed  from  separate  nuclei.  Beclaid 
speaks  of  them  as  seeming  to  be  distinct ;  but,  if  they  are  so^ 
they  very  speedily  coalesce. 

The  growth  of  the  tympanic  bone  soon  succeeds  the  pre- 
ceding. This  little  bone  forms  about  three-fourths  of  a 
circle;  the  deficiency  being  at  the  upper  part  (fig.  28,*). 
The  shape  is  rather  elliptical  than  completely  circular.  It  is 
grooved  along  the  concave  surface  for  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  (annulus  membrane  tympani) ;  and  it  remains  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest  of  the  temporal  bone  till  about  the  full 
period  of  intra-uterine  existence,  when  it  becomes  joined  by  the 
two  extremities  beneath  the  roots  of  the  zygoma. 

The  petrous  and  mastoid  parts  (fig.  28/)  are  formed  from 
the  same  centre,  and  the  ossification  of  the  latter  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  continuation  backwards  from  that  of  the  former. 
The  mastoid  process  is  also  in  some  instances  found  to  have  one 
or  even  more  independent  nuclei.* 

The  part  of  the  temporal  bone  which  is  latest  in  its  ossifica- 
tion is  the  styloid  process^  which  remains  a  separate  piece  for  a 
considerable  time ; — ^in  some  cases  it  is  never  united  to  the  rest 
of  the  bone.  This  process  varies  very  much  in  the  length  to 
which  it  grows ;  in  a  few  instances  it  has  been  found  to  reach 
even  to  the  os  hyoides,  instead  of  being  connected  to  that  bone 
by  a  ligament  of  some  length. 

At  birth  the  temporal  bone  consists  of  three  pieces,  viz.  the 
squamous  and  zygomatic;  the  petrous  and  mastoid;  and  the 
tympanic.  These  pieces  soon  unite^  and  the  place  of  junction 
between  the  petrous  and  squamous  parts  is,  for  some  extent, 
permanently  marked  by  a  sort  of  suture.  (Partial  union  is 
sometimes  found  to  have  taken  place  at  the  usual  period  of 
birth.)  Afterwards  the  bone  undeigoes  several  changes.  The 
most  considerable  are  the  following: — The  tympanic  piece 
extends  outwards,  so  that  it  forms  a  canal,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  placed,  instead  of 
being  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  skull,  as  it  is  before 
that  change  has  taken  place  in  the  bone;  -4he  glenoid  fossa 


«  KerckringiuB,  "  Ostogenia  Foetaum/'  Tab.  35,  36. 
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becomes  much  deeper;  the  surface  of  the  petrous  part,  pre- 
viously irregular,  is  filled  up,  so  to  say,  and  becomes  more 
uniform ;  and  the  mastoid  part  enlarges,  and  is  rendered  promi- 
nent by  the  formation  of  cells  in  its  interior. 


THE  SPHENOID  BONE. 


Fig.  24.* 
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The  sphenoid,  a  single  bone,  figs.  24,  25,  placed  trans-  TheBph^ 
Tersely  at  the  base  of  the  skull, 
enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
cavity  of  the  skull,  of  both  or- 
bits, of  the  nasal  fossce,  of  the 
temporal  and  the  zygomatic 
fossae,  and  may  be  said  to  con- 
tribute in  a  small  degree  to  the 
hard  palate.  It  is  articulated 
with  all  the  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium and  several  of  those  of  the  face,  between  which  it  is  in- 
serted somewhat  like  a  wedge;  whence  its  name  ((rffjv^  a 
wedge ;  uio^y  like).  The  form  has  been  likened  to  that  of  a  Fonn. 
bat  with  its  wings  extended,  and  the  comparison  is  not  very 
fiir-fetched,  particularly  if  the  ethmoid  bone  remains  attached, 
as  often  happens.  Like  other  irregular  bones,  it  may  be  Division 
divided  into  body  and  processes. 

To  place  this  bone  in  its  proper  position  so  as  to  perceive 
dearly  the  relations  of  its  different  parts,  observe  that  it  has  two 
thick  processes  somewhat  like  legs.  Hold  it  so  that  these  shall 
project  downwards,  as  if  from  beneath  the  body  and  wings,  and 


into  parts. 


*  Explanation  of  figures  24  and  25 : — In  the  fonner  the  snhcnoid  bone  is 
Tiewed  n-om  above  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  seen  in  front.  1.  Sella  Turcica.  2. 
The  outer  part  of  the  body.  3.  Groove  for  the  carotid  artery.  4.  is  placed 
above  the  left  posterior  clinoid  process.  5.  The  rostrum.  6.  A  groove 
which  forms  part  of  the  pterygo-palatine  canal.  7.  points  to  the  sphe- 
noidal sinuses.  8.  Sphenoidal  spon^  bones.  9.  Basilar  surface.  10. 
One  of  the  great  wings.  11.  Its  orbit^  surface.  12.  Its  upper  surface.  13. 
Its  external  surface.  14.  is  intended  to  mark  the  ridge  by  which  the  exter- 
nal sur&ce  is  divided  into  a  temporal  and  a  zygomatic  part.  15.  One  of 
the  small  wings.  16.  Ethmoid  spine.  17.  Anterior  clinoid  process.  18. 
Internal  pterygoid  process.  19.  Its  hamulus.  20.  External  pterygoid  pro- 
cess. 21.  Fissure  between  the  pterygoid  processes.  22.  Olivary  process.  23. 
The  spine.  24.  Sphenoidal  fissure.  25.  Optic  foramen.  26.  Foramen 
rotundum.  27.  Foramen  ovale.  28.  Foramen  spinosum.  29.  Pterygoid 
foramen — the  opening  of  the  vidian  canal. 
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let  those  edges  of  the  processes  which  are  chaDneled  into  ver- 
tical grooves  look  backwards. 

Of  the  body^  or  central  part  of  the  bone. — To  give  precision 
to  its  description  we  say  that  it  presents  six  aspects  or  surfaces, 
each  of  which  looks  in  a  different  direction  and  has  distinct  re- 
lations : — The  superior  surface^  which  forms  part  of  the  basis  of 
the  skull,  is  of  limited  extent,  yet  is  hollowed  into  a  deep  pit,^ 
which  lodges  the  pituitary  gland  :  hence  this  excavation  is 
called  pituitary  fossa^  and  sometimes  "  sella  Turcica,"  from 
some  resemblance  to  a  Turkish  saddle  (ephippium).  On  each 
side  of  the  fossa  the  surfiice  is  depressed,*  and  corresponds 
with  the  cavernous  sinus ;  farther  back  are  two  superficial 
grooves,'  directed  from  behind  forwards,  which  correspond 
with  the  internal  carotid  arteries.  Before  the  fossa,  is  a  slightly 
depressed  portion  of  the  bone  (processus  olivaris),**  on  a  level 
with  the  optic  foramina,  on  which  rests  the  commissure  of  the 
optic  nerves ; — behind  it,  is  a  prominent  ascending  lamella,  of 
a  square  form,  and  sloping  backwards,  so  as  to  be  continuous 
with  the  basilar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone  :  the  comers  of  this 
lamella  project  over  the  fossa,  and  are  called  the  posterior 
clinoid  processes^^  (xTjVfj,  a  bed.) 

The  inferior  surface  of  the  body  is  the  narrow  interval  be- 
tween the  pterygoid  processes ;  it  is  intersected  by  a  prominent 

spine,  fig.  25,  ^  called  the 
Fig.  25*  rostrum  or  azygos  process, 

which  dips  downwards  and 
forwards  to  join  the  vomer. 
At  each  side  are  two  small 
and  slightly  everted  lamellse 
(projecting  from  the  base  of 
the  pterygoid  processes), 
which  articulate  with  the 
maigins  of  the  vomer.  Far- 
ther out  is  a  small  groove,^  which  contributes  with  the  head 
of  the  palate  bone  to  form  the  pterygo-palatine  canal. 

The  anterior  surface  is  very  irregular,  and  presents  the 
openings  of  two  deep  sinuses,*^  into  which  the  bone  is  hollow- 
ed :  these  sinuses  {sphenoidal)  do  not  exist  in  young  chil- 


•  For  explanation,  see  foot  note,  page  47. 
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dren  ;  in  the  adult,  in  whom  they  are  of  considerable  size,  they 

are  separated  by  a  thin  partition  (septum  sphenoidale)^  which  is  their  sep- 

continaous  inferiorly  with  the  rostrum,  and  in  the  front  project- 

ing  as  a  crest  (crista  s.  spina  sphenoidalis)  it  articulates  with 

the  central  lamella  of  the  ethmoid  bone.    The  sinuses  are 

covered  in  anteriorly  by  two  thin  osseous  plates,®  the  sphenoi-  Spongy 

dal  spongy  bones  (comua  sphenoidalia,  comets  sphenoidaux) ; 

these  do  not,  however,  altogether  seal  up  the  sphenoidal  sinuses, 

but  leave  a  circular  aperture,  by  which  they  communicate  with 

the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells.    In  early  life  they  are  distinct, 

and  easily  separable;  but  in  the  adult  they  become  united 

either  with  the  margins  of  the  sinuses  or  with  the  ethmoid  or 

the  palate  bone. 

The  posterior  surface,  fig.  24,^  is  flat,  and  united  with  the  Posterior 
basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone, — in  early  life  by  cartilage, 
but  in  adult  age  by  osseous  matter. 

The  lateral  sur&ces  are  continuous  with  the  great  wings, 
which  branch  out  from  them  on  either  side. 

Cff  the  processes, — The  principal  processes  are,  the  great  The  pro- 
wings,  the  small  wings,  and  the  pterygoid  processes  ;  the  minor 
ones  are  the  ethmoid  spine,  processus  olivaris,  clinoid  processes, 
the  rostrum,  the  hamular  and  spinous  processes.  ^ 

The  great  wings,^^  (alsB  majores,)  project  outwards,  for-  The  great 
wards  and  upwards,  from  the  sides  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  ™^ 
are  so  formed  as  to  present  each  three  surfaces,  looking  in  differ-  The  three 
ent  directions.    One,  anterior,  (orbital^Y^  is  square,  smooth,  ^^^^^ 
inclined  obliquely  forwards,  and  forms  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  orbital,  ^cra- 
the  orbit.    The  second,^^  (superior  or  cerebral,)  of  much  tempwl^ 
greater  extent,  is  elongated  from  behind  forwards,  and  concave,  «ygon»tic. 
so  as  to  form  part  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull, 
which  supports  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain.     The  tliird,^' 
(external  or  temporo^zygomatic,)  looking  outwards  and  forming 
part  of  the  side  of  the  cranium,  is  elongated  from  above  down- 
wards and  slightly  hollowed.    But  it  will  be  observed,  that  this 
sur&ce,  taken  as  a  ^hole  from  the  top  of  the  wing  down  to  the 
root  of  the  pterygoid  process,  presents  two  parts  divided  by  a 
ridge  or  crest  of  varying  size.^*    The  upper  and  longer  divi- 
sion forms  part  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  the  inferior  or  smaller 
one  enters  into  the  zygomatic  fossa. 

The  small  wings,^^  (alse  minores,)  called  also  wings  of  In-  The  *maU 

wingB : 
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in  oirity  of  giassias,  are  triangular  in  form,  horizontal  in  direction,  and  ex- 
tended  forwards  and  outwards,  on  a  level  with  the  upper  surface 
of  the  body — its  fore-part.    Their  upper  surface,  plain  and  flat, 
supports  part  of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes,  the  inferior  one 
overhangs  the  back  part  of  the  orbit  and  its  sphenoidal  fissure. 
The  anterior  border,  sharp,  thin,  and  rough,  articulates  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent  with  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal 
bone,  and  internally,  at  the  middle  line,  where  the  bases  of  the 
two  processes  are  united,  there  is  a  slight  angular  process,^^ 
{ethmoidal  spincy)  which  articulates  with  the  cribriform  lamella 
of  the  ethmoid  bone.     The  posterior  border,  rounded  and 
smooth,  is  free  and  unattached,  and  corresponds  with  the  fissure 
(fissura  Sylvii)  which  separates  the  anterior  from  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  brain.    The  external  and  anterior  ends  of  these  pro- 
cesses are  sharp  and  pointed,  whilst  posteriorly  they  terminate 
Anterior     in  two  blunt  tapering  productions  (the  anterior  clinoid  pro- 
^noid  pro-  cesses)*^  which   incline   obliquely  backwards,  towards  the 
pituitary  fossa,  and  overlay  the  cavernous  sinuses  and  the  carotid 
Optic  fon-  artery.    They  are  perforated  at  the  base  by  a  round  foramen 
(op<ic),  which  transmits  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery. 
Pterygoid       The  pterygoid  processes  are  seen  at  the  inferior  surface 
exteraS*'  bone,  from  which  they  project  down  like  legs  rather  than 

and  inters    wings,  though  the  name  given  to  them  would  indicate  the  re- 
difi^rencea.  ^^^^  (^TTE^I,  a  wiug).    Each  of  these  consists  of  two  narrow 
plates  (pterygoid  latnella:)^  united  at  an  angle  in  front,  and 
Pteiygoid    diverging  behind,  so  as  to  form  an  angular  groove  {pterygoid 
fossa).    The  internal  plate,^®  longer  and  narrower  than  the 
external,  is  prolonged  into  a  slight  round  process,^^  named, 
from  its  crooked  form,  the  hook-like  or  hamular  process^  round 
which  plays  the  tendon  of  the  tensor  palati  muscle.    The  exter- 
nal lamella^  looks  outwards,  and  somewhat  forwards,  bounds 
the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  external  ptery- 
goid muscle.    At  the  root  of  the  internal  lamella  is  situated  a 
FoMa  navi-  slight  depression  {fossa  navicularis)^  which  gives  attachment  to 
culani.       ^Yie  tensor  palati  muscle ;  in  the  groove  or  fossa,  between  the 
two  plates,  arises  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle.    The  groove  is 
incomplete  at  its  lower  part  when  the  sphenoid  bone  is  examined 
by  itself;    for  an  angular  insteretice**  exists  between  the 
pterygoid  lamellae.    This,  however,  is  filled  up  by  a  part  of 
the  pyramidal  process  of  .the  palate  bone,  which  is  inserted 
between  the  margins  of  the  lamellae. 
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The  ethmoid  spine^  already  noticed,  is  a  very  small  angular  Ethmoid 
plate**  which  projects  forward  on  a  level  with  the  upper  sur- 
&ce  of  the  lesser  wings  in  the  middle  line,  and  articulates  with 
the  cribriform  lamella  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

The  processus  oHvaris  is  a  minute  elevation,**  seen  on  OUrarypro- 
that  depressed  piece  of  bone  on  a  level  with  the  optic  foramina, 
and  which  supports  the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves. 

The  clinoid  processes  are  two  pair,  one  before,  the  other*  clinoid  pro- 
behind  the  pituitary  fossa;  therefore  called  anterior  and  pos- 
tenor.  A  spiculum  of  bone  often  passes  from  the  anterior 
to  the  posterior  clinoid  process  at  one  or  both  sides.  And 
occasionally  one  dips  down  from  this  to  the  body  of  the  bone  ; 
it  is  called  the  middle  clinoid  process. 

The  rostrum  is  the  prominent  angular  ridge,^  which  pro*  Rostniia. 
jects  downwards  from  the  under  or  guttural  surface  of  the  bone, 
dividing  it  into  two  parts. 

The  hamular  process^^  projects  from  the  termination  of  Hamulua. 
the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  is  thin,  constricted,  and  curved  in 
the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  but  ends  in  a  small  blunted 
tubercle. 

The  spinous  processes^  are  placed  at  the  posterior  and  The  spine, 
inner  terminations  of  the  great  wings,  from  which  they  project 
downwards  about  two  lines. 

Fissures  and  foramina. — Each  lateral  half  of  the  bone  pre- 
sents a  fissure,  four  foramina,  and  a  canal.  The  fissure,** 
(JiMtura  sphenoidalisj)  triangular  and  elongated,  is  placed  be-  Sphenoidal 
tween  the  lesser  and  greater  wings,  opens  into  the  orbit,  (hence 
sometimes  named  foramen  lacerum  orbitale,)  and  transmits  the 
third,  the  fourth,  and  the  sixth  nerves,  the  ophthalmic  branch 
of  the  fifth  and  the  ophthalmic  vein.  This  fissure  is  separated 
at  its  base  from  the  foramen  opticum  by  a  narrow  plate  of  •  bone 
which  passes  from  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  clinoid  pro- 
cess (at  its  root)  obliquely  down  to  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
bone ;  to  this  is  attached  a  small  tendon,  common  to  the  in« 
ferior,  internal,  and  external  recti  muscles  of  the  eye.  Of  the  Foramina 
fonmina,  —  the  optic  foramen^  inclines  outwards  and  for- 
wards  on  a  level  with  the  fore-part  of  the  body  of  the  bone  ;  it 
transmits  the  optic  nerve  and  the  ophthalmic  artery.  Farther 
back  and  on  a  lower  plane,  inasmuch  as  it  is  situated  in  the 
great  wing,  is  a  round  aperture,*^  leading  forwards ;  it  is  the 
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rotundum;  foramen  rotundum^  which  transmits  the  superior  maxillary 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  A  little  farther  back  and  more 
external  is  a  large  foramen^  of  an  oval  form,  hence  called 
foramen  ovale ;  it  gives  passage  to  the  inferior  maxillary 
branch.  Near  the  posterior  angle  of  the  ala  is  the  foramen 
spinosum^;  it  is  very  small,  and  transmits  the  middle 
meningeal  artery.  The  root,  or  base,  of  each  internal  pterygoid 
process  is  pierced  by  a  circular  foramen,  fig.  25,^  more  pro- 
perly a  canal,  (pterygoid^  Vidian^)  extending  horizontally  firom 
before  backwards,  slightly  expanded  before,  narrowed  behind, 
and  giving  passage  to  the  posterior  branch  (Vidian)  from 
MeckeFs  ganglion. 

Articulations. — The  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  articulates 
posteriorly  with  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital ;  anteriorly 
with  the  ethmoid  ;  with  the  orbital  processes  of  the  frontal  by 
the  lesser  and  greater  alse ;  with  the  anterior  inferior  angles  of 
both  parietal,  and  the  squamous  portion  of  the  two  temporal 
by  the  great  alae ;  and  by  the  spinous  processes  with  the  angles 
between  the  petrous  and  squamous  portions  of  that  bone  :  with 
the  vomer  it  articulates  by  the  rostrum  ;  with  the  malar  bones 
by  means  of  the  external  border  of  the  orbital  plates,  and  with 
the  palate  bones  by  the  pterygoid  processes; — ^in  all,  twelve 
bones. 

Attachments  of  muscles, — Round  the  optic  foiamen  in  each 
orbit  are  attached  the  four  recti,  the  obliquus  superior,  and 
levator  palpebrse  muscles ;  to  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  great 
ala  at  each  side,  the  temporal  muscle;  to  the  external  ptery- 
goid process,  the  external  pterygoid  muscle ;  to  the  pterygoid 
fossa,  the  internal  pterygoid ;  to  the  inferior  half  of  the  internal 
pterygoid  plate,  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx;  to 
the  fossa  navicularis,  the  circumflexus  palati;  and  to  the 
spinous  process,  the  laxator  tjrmpani. 

The  ossification  of  the  sphenoid  bone  begins  soon  after  it 
has  commenced  in  the  occipital.  As  this  bone  is  developed  fiom 
many  centres,  and  some  arrangement  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  it  will  be  considered  as  divisible  into  a  posterior  and 
an  anterior  part,  which,  with  B^lard,  we  may  name  spheno- 
temporal  and  spheno-orbital.  Each  will  be  noticed  sepaiately. 
1. — The  posterior  or  spheno-temporal  division  includes  the 
tempi,  part.  wjugs,  the  pterygoid  processes  of  both  sides,  and  the 
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Fig.  26.* 


interposed  body.    The  first  nuclei  for  this  part  (they  are  the  Lateral 
first  that  appear  in  the  bone)  are  deposited  one  on  each  side  P*"**' 
close  to  the  foramen  rotundum,  and  from  this  point  the 
ossification  spreads  outwards  into  the  great  wing,  and  down- 
wards into  the  external  pterygoid  process  (fig.  26,  a,  b,  c,*  *'). 

The  internal  pterygoid  processes  are  formed  separately,  each  Internal 
from  a  distinct  centre  (c  *),  and  they  unite  with  the  external  pj^^k'^ 
plate  soon  after  the  middle  of  foetal  life. 

For  the  formation  of  the  body  two  rounded  granules  are  Body, 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  cartilage  beneath  the  sella  Turcica 
(a*).    These  enlarging,  unite  about  the  fourth  month  into 
a  single  piece,  which  is  elongated  transversely  and  notched  in 
the  middle  (b        This  piece  subsequently  presents  on  each 


•  A.  The  sphenoid  bone  of  a  foetus,  aged  about  three  months,  is  seen  from 
Amt,  The  great  winffs  are  ossified  ;  the  body  has  two  round  granules  of 
bone  beneath  the  sella  Turcica,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  cartila^nous.  In  the  small 
vii^  which  are  formed  from  a  single  centre,  the  ossification  has  encircled  the 
optic  foramen,  and  a  small  suture  is  distinguishable  at  its  posterior  and  inner 
ode.  The  internal  pterygoid  processes  are  still  separate  (o  ^)  in  the  prepa- 
ration  from  which  the  drawing  was  made.  B.  Tnis  figure  is  copied  from 
Meckel  ("Archir."  B.  1,  Taf.  vi.  F.  23).    It  is  stated  to  be  from  a  foetus 

the  middle  of  the  sixth  month.  The  two  mnules  for  the  body  are  imited. 
tad  a  trace  of  their  union  is  obserrable  in  the  notch  in  front.  The  lateral 
projeetions  of  the  body  (•)  are  separate  pieces.  C.  is  a  sketch  of  the  back 
pnt  of  the  preparation  drawn  in  A.  The  internal  pterygoid  process,  which 
wift  united  only  by  cartilage  to  the  rest  of  the  bone,  has  been  drawn  aside. 
D.  ThB  figure  represents  the  sphenoid  at  the  usual  period  of  birth.  The 
great  wmgs  are  separate.    The  anterior  sphenoid  is  joined  to  the  body. 

1.  The  great  winffs.  2.  The  small  wings.  2*.  Additional  nuclei  for  the 
WBsfl  wing.  3.  The  body.  4.  The  internal  pterygoid  process.  6.  The 
Istml  processes  of  the  body. 
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side  a  projection,  which  Meckel  describes  and  figures  as  an 
independent  formation  (b 

The  parts  here  described  remain  separate  one  fiom  the  other 
during  the  whole  of  foetal  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  internal 
pterygoid  processes,  the  time  of  whose  junction  has  been  men- 
tioned. 

Spheno-orb.  2. — The  growth  of  the  anterior  or  spheno-orbital  part  com- 
P*^'        mences  at  an  early  period,  soon  after  ossification  has  first 

showed  itself  in  the  bone. 

Its  first  nucleus  appears  at  the  outer  margin  of  the  optic  fon- 
its  lateral  men,  and  from  this  point  the  deposit  of  bone  extends  outwards 
pieces;       -^^  ^-^^  small  wing  and  around  the  foramen    (a*).  There 

is  firequently  another  granule  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the 

foramen  (b  **). 

its  middle.  The  middle  of  this  division  of  the  bone  either  results  from 
the  union  of  the  lateral  pieces  just  referred  to,  or  is  the  product 
of  an  independent  growth. 

Sphenoidal  The  sphenoidal  crest  is  perhaps  generally  produced  by  ci- 
tension  of  the  ossification  of  the  middle  of  the  spheno-orbital 
part,  and  therefore  —  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
middle  is  formed — proceeds  either  from  the  lateral  pieces  or 
from  the  central  one.  It  is,  however,  not  unfrequently  altogeth^ 
independent  in  its  formation. 

Some  time  before  the  end  of  foetal  life,  the  parts  of  the  ante- 
rior sphenoid  are  joined  together,  and  they  unite  with  the  body  of 

The  condi-   the  posterior  division.    So  that  at  birth  the  sphenoid  consists  of 

tionat birth,  ^ij^^e  large  pieces,  viz :  1.  the  great  wing  and  the  pterygoid 
processes  of  one  side ;  2.  the  same  parts  of  the  opposite  side ; 
8.  both  tlie  spheno-orbital  parts  and  the  body  united  into  a 
single  piece  (fig.  26  d). 

To  the  three  principal  pieces  present  at  the  usual  period  of 

The  spongy  birth  must  be  added,  the  rudiments  of  the  sphenoidal  spongy 
bones,  whose  ossification  begins  about  two  montl^  before  that  time. 
In  the  course  of  the  first  year  after  birth  the  great  wings  and 

Completion  the  body  are  no  longer  separable.    About  the  age  of  puberty  the 

of  the  bone,  gpongy  bones  are  joined  to  the  sphenoid ;  they  subsequently  are 
connected  to  the  ethmoid,  and  in  consequence  of  this  union  ihey 
are  often  broken  during  the  separation  of  the  bones  of  the  adult 
skull.  Lastly,  the  sphenoid  unites  with  the  occipital  bone- — 
See  page  34. 
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The  ethmoid^  or  sieve-shaped  bone,  ^^S*  27.*  Ethmoid 

^S'  ^>  {fjifjuo^y  a  sieve ;  uiog,  form ;  os        .     ^  porition ' 

ethmoides,)  is  common  to  the  cranium, 
the  orbits,  and  the  nasal  fossss ;   it  is 
placed  at  the  fore  part  of  the  base  of  the 
slnill,  ftom  which  it  projects  downwards, 
and  is  inserted  between  the  orbital  plates 
of  the  firontal  bone,  lying  behind  the 
nasal  and  superior  maxillary  bones,  before  the  sphenoid  and 
above  the  vomer.    It  is  exceedingly  light  and  thin,  considering  iu  light- 
its  size,  and  seems  at  first,  but  a  collection  of  irregular  cells, 
enclosed  between  plates  of  bone  as  thin  as  paper.    It  is  of  a  The  bony 
cuboid  figure,  symmetrical,  and  composed  of  two  lateral  masses,  J^a^j,^^ 
between  which  is  interposed  a  central  vertical  plate.    This  ceous. 
points  out  a  mode  of  dividing  the  bone  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
scription, but  it  is  more  convenient  to  consider  it  as  a  whole, 
and  examine  separately  each  of  its  six  sur&ces. 

To  place  the  bone  in  its  proper  position,  observe  that  its 
upper  surface  is  the  one  from  which  arises  a  smooth  angular  Theanr- 
process  like  a  cock's  comb.    The  short  border  of  this  looks 
forward,  and  the  long  sloping  one  backwards. 

The  superior  or  cerebral  surface  of  the  bone  is  at  once  Thesupe- 
recognised  by  its  presenting  a  triangular  process,  which  pro- 
jects  upwards  from  it,  in  the  middle  line ;  this  process,*  from 
some  resemblance  to  a  cocVs  comb,  is  called  crista  galli.  The  Crista  gaiii. 
sur&ce  of  the  crista  is  smooth  and  compact,  its  form  triangular, 
the  base  being  horizontal,  and  on  a  level  with  the  cribriform 
plate,  below  which  it  is  continuous  with  the  perpendicular  la- 
mella forming  the  septum  narium ;  the  posterior  border  of  this 
process  is  long,  and  slopes  backwards,  but  the  anterior  is  short, 
and  nearly  perpendicular ;  at  its  junction  with  the  base  two  small 
bony  masses  sometimes  project  forwards,  leaving  between  them  a 


*  The  ethmoid  bone  seen  from  the  left  side.  1.  Crista  galli.  2.  Cribri- 
fonn  plate.  3.  Fissure  for  the  foramen  cocum.  4.  Perpendicular  or  central 
plate.  5.  Os  planum.  6,  7.  Grooves  which  form  parts  of  the  internal 
orbital  foramina.  8.  The  posterior  end  of  the  superior  spongy  bone.  9. 
The  second  spongy  bone.    10.  Infiindibulum. 
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Foramen     fissure  which  forms  part  of  the    foramen  csdcum/^  placed  in  the 
middle  line  at  the  junction  of  this  bone  with  the  frontal.  The 
crista  galti  is  usually  perpendicular,  but  occasionally  inclines  to 
one  side ;  it  is  sometimes  bulged  a  little  at  the  sides,  and  is 
then  found  to  enclose  a  small  sinus ;  it  gives  attachment  to  the 
falx  cerebri,  the  two  layers  of  which  in  a  manner  embrace  it. 
The  cribri-       Beside  and  behind  the  crista  is  the  sieve- like  or  cribriform 
form  plate.  i^ff^^Ua^  (lamella  cribrosa).     It  consists  of  a  narrow  plate  of 
bone,  pierced  by  a  number  of  holes,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name ;  posteriorly  this  plate  of  bone  is,  for  a  very  little  way,  even 
and  horizontal ;  it  then  becomes  depressed  into  two  grooves  be- 
side the  crista,  which  lodge  the  ganglia  of  the  olfactory  nerves. 
This  part  of  the  surface  is  narrow,  elongated  from  behind  for- 
wards, and  pierced  by  numerous  foramina,  for  the  transrois- 
lu foramina  sion  of  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerves.    The  foramina 
I^Ii^'rJlf^r.  in  it  are  of  three  sorts :  those  which  lie  along  the  middle 

tory  nerves;  o 

of  the  groove  are  mere  holes  or  perforations  which  permit  the 
filaments  of  the  nerves,  with  their  membranous  investments,  to 

their  varic-  pass  dowu  to  the  roof  of  the  nares ;  the  external  and  internal 
rows  are  larger,  and  form  the  orifices  of  small  canals,  which  are 
grooved  in  the  bone,  and  subdivide  as  they  descend  into  the 

A  fiunre     septum  and  spongy  bones.    In  the  ant^ior  border  of  the  cribri- 

nerve!'"^  form  lamella,  and  close  to  the  crista  galli,  is  a  fissure  at  each 
side  of  its  base,  which  transmits  the  nasal  filament  of  the 
ophthalmic  nerve.    Along  the  outer  margin  of  the  cribriform 

Cells.  plate  we  observe  several  small  cellules,  which  are  open,  and,  as 
it  were,  incomplete  when  the  bone  is  detached  ftom  its  natural 
situation,  but  are  closed  in  by  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal 
bone,  and  completed  by  a  junction  with  the  cells  observed  in 
their  border.  At  the  posterior  margin  of  this  surface,  and  in 
the  middle  line,  is  a  slight  notch,  which  receives  the  ethmoid 
spine  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

The  anter.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  bone  presents  in  the  middle  the 
-  edge  of  the  perpendicular  or  nasal  lamella;^  at  the  sides  of 

this  are  narrow  grooves  which  separate  it  from  the  lateral  masses, 
and  form  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  fossse ;  still  fiirther  out 
are  some  open  cellules,  which  when  the  bone  is  in  its  place  are 
closed  by  the  ascending  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

The  poster.      The  posterior  surface  presents  also  in  the  middle  the  edge  of 

surface.       ^j^^  perpendicular  lamella,  then  the  grooved  posterior  maigins 
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of  the  ethmoidal  turbinate  bones,  and  still  more  externally 
huge  open  cellules  which  are  closed  by  the  sphenoid  bone  and 
its  tariiinate  bones,  and  lower  down  by  the  head  of  the  palate 
hones. 

The  lateral  or  orbital  surfaces  are  smooth  and  plain  ;^  each  Theudesin 
is  formed  of  a  thin  plate  of  bone  (lamella  plana ;  os  planum,)  qs  pWiam. 
vhidi  lies  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbits. 

The  inferior  or  nasal  surface  of  the  bone  is  of  considerable  inferior 
extent,  and  presents  in  the  middle  line  a  flat  plate  of  bone,  and  "^^'^ 
two  latenl  masses  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  interval  -.  these 
latere!  parts  are  formed  of  thin  plates,  enclosing  cellules,  which 
appear  so  complex  as  to  be  likened  by  some  persons  to  a  laby- 
rinth. 

Thns  far  we  can  proceed  with  our  description  of  the  bone  Division 
as  if  it  were  a  single  piece,  which  presented  several  aspects,  each  ^pi^ 
requiring  to  be  noticed ;  but  when  we  look  at  it  from  below,  we  and  lateral 
find  it  expedient  to  consider  it  as  divisible  into  a  central  or 
median  plate,  and  two  lateral  parts  or  masses. 

The  descending  or  nasal  plate  (lamella  nasalis),  called  also 
the  perpendicular  or  central  plate,  though  it  frequently  inclines  The  central 
to  one  side,  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  septum  nasi  (fig.  89,  ^the^n^ 
*) ;  it  is  continuous  above  with  the  base  of  the  crista  gaUi,  as  «ept«ni ; 
abeady  stated ;  below,  it  articulates  with  the  vomer  and  the 
triangular  cartilage  of  the  nose ;  its  anterior  margin  joins  by  its 
upper  part  with  the  nasal  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  lower 
down  supports  the  ossanasi;  the  posterior  margin  articulates 
vith  the  septum  sphenoidale.    This  plate  presents  a  number  of  its  grooves 
grooves  and  minute  canals,  leading  from  the  foramina  of  the  *^d^*^^* 
crifarifiDrm  lamella,  for  the  transmission  of  the  ol&ctory  nerves  : 
in  the  natural  condition  it  is  covered  by  the  pituitary  membrane. 

Lateral  masses, — The  external  surface  of  each  of  these  con-  The  lateral 
sbts  of  a  thin,  smooth,  and  nearly  vertical  plate  of  bone,  fig.  27,* 
{kmella  plana,  os  plaminij)  which  closes  in  the  ethmoidal  cells  face(oBpia- 
and  fofms  a  considerable  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit :  it 
articulates  above  with  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone; 
hekw,  with  the  superior  maxilla  and  palate  bone ;  in  front,  with 
the  08  unguis ;  and  behind,  with  the  sphenoid.  At  its  anterior 
and  posterior  margins  the  ethmoidal  cells  are  open  when  the  bone 
k  d^adied  from  its  connexions ;  in  the  former  situation  they 
>re  dosed  by  the  os  unguis ;  in  the  latter,  by  the  sphenoid 
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Grooved  to  ^pongy  bones.   In  its  upper  raaigin  are  two  grooves,^  ^  which 
are  formed  into  foramina  by  similar  indentations  in  the  frontal 
frontal       bones,  and  so  form  the  internal  orbital  foramina  {fwramen  orbi- 

tarium  internum^  anterius  et  posterius). 
The  inters       The  inner  surfece  of  each  lateral  mass  (fig.  88)  forms  pari  of 
nai  surface.       external  wall  of  the  corresponding  nasal  fossa,  and  consists  of 
a  thin  osseous  plate,  connected  above  with  the  cribriform  lamella, 
from  which  it  hangs  down,  and  below  ends  in  a  free  margin, 
which  is  convoluted  a  little,  and  represents  the  middle  spongy 
bone.    At  its  upper  and  fore  part  is  a  square,  flat,  but  rough 
sur&ce,  which  is  pierced  by  a  number  of  grooves,  leading  from 
the  foramina  of  the  cribriform  lamella ;  posterioriy  are  placed 
Two  spongy  two  thin  and  also  rough  osseous  plates,  curved  a  little,  so 
as  to  represent  small  bivalve  shells,  from  which  circumstance 
they  are  called  ethmoidal  turbinate  bones ;  but  from  their  tex- 
ture, being  cellular  and  porous  on  the  surface,  they  are  named 
spongy  bones.    Of  these,  the  first  or  upper  one  (fig.  38,^), 
(concha  superior,)  which  is  also  placed  &rther  back,  is  very 
small ;  by  the  curve  or  coil  which  it  makes  it  arches  over,  and 
Superior     forms  a  groove  or  channel  (meatus  naris  superior) :  this  is  of 
meatus       small  extent  from  before  backwards,  not  being  more  than  half 
that  of  the  ethmoid  bone ;  it  communicates  with  the  posterior 
ethmoidal  cells,  and  the  sphenoidal  sinuses.   Still  lower  down  is 
another  osseous  lamella  (fig.  88,^)  thin,  rough,  and  convoluted, 
which  is  the  second  ethmoidal  spongy,  or  turbinate  bone.  Its 
lower  margin  is  more  rough  and  prominent  than  that  of  the 
upper  one,  and  its  extent  from  before  backwards  nearly  double. 
Middle  me-  Beneath  this  is  a  groove  or  channel  which  it  overhangs  so  as  to 
atttsnarit.    (qj^  jjjg  second  meatus  narisy  which  communicates  with  the 
anterior  ethmoidal  cells,  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  the  antrum  of 
Highmore. 

Canals  for  The  surface  of  these  spongy  bones  is  studded  over  with  holes, 
which  are  the  orifices  of  canals  lodged  in  the  substance  of  this 
slender  structure.  These  (the  canals)  lead  from  the  foramina  in 
the  cribriform  plate,  and  they  vary  in  length,  some  reaching  only 
a  very  short  way,  while  others  extend  to  the  lower  maigin  of  the 
bone.  Their  direction  is  nearly  vertical,  with,  in  most  in- 
stances, a  slight  inclination  backwards,  and  they  conduct  the 
branches  of  the  ol&ctory  nerve  to  the  lining  membnme  of  the 
nasal  fossa  at  difl^erent  points. 


the  olfac- 
tory nerve. 
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There  aie  also  generally,  if  not  always,  to  be  found  on  the  Grooy«i 
second  spongy  bone — on  the  posterior  maigin,  and  for  a  short 
space  in  front  of  it— one  or  two  slight  horizontal  grooves  mark- 
ing the  course  of  small  nervous  filaments,  which  enter  through 
the  spbeno-palatine  foramen. 

The  osseous  plate  here  described  gives  attachment  by  its  outer 
surfiioe  to  a  number  of  osseous  lamellsa,  thin  and  delicate,  which 
pass  across  the  space  between  it  and  the  lamella  plana,  dividing 
it  into  a  number  of  cells  (ethmoidal).  These  do  not  all  com- 
municate ;  they  are  separated  into  two  sets  by  a  sort  of  trans-  Thecellsare 
verse  partition,  the  posterior  being  small  and  few  in  number — 
from  four  to  five, — whilst  the  anterior,  larger  and  more  nume-  nor- 
rous,  communicate  with  the  frontal  sinus.    The  cellule  (fig,  27,  infondibn- 

which  directly  communicates  with  the  middle  meatus,  is  pro- 
longed,  in  a  curved  direction,  upwards  and  forwards,  opening 
by  a  small  aperture  into  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells,  and  by  an- 
other, farther  on,  into  the  frontal  sinus  ;  and,  as  it  is  broad 
below,  and  tapering  above,  it  assumes  somewhat  the  form  of  a 
fimnel,  and  hence  is  named  infundibulum. 

The  superior  border  of  each  lateral  mass  presents  some  in- 
complete cells,  before  noticed  when  describing  the  cribriform 
plate  ;  the  inferior  gives  off  some  irregular  lamellee,  which  arti- 
culate with  the  side  of  the  maxillary  sinus  and  the  inferior  tur- 
binate bone ;  the  anterior  also  exhibits  some  incomplete  cells, 
which  are  closed  in  by  the  os  unguis  and  the  nasal  process  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

Articulations. — ^The  ethmoid  articulates  with  thirteen  bones  Connexion 
— the  frontal,  the  sphenoid,  and  vomer,  two  nasal,  two  ossa  jj^^^,*^*^®"^ 
unguis,  two  superior  inaxillary,  two  palatal,  and  two  inferior 
spongy  bones. 

Ossification. — In  the  ethmoid  bone  this  process  begins  about  Ossificar 
the  middle  of  foetal  life — from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  month— 
a  later  period  than  belongs  to  its  commencement  in  any  other  c^mence 
bone  of  the  cranium.    Bone  is  first  visible  in  the  outer  sides — 
the  ossa  plana, — and  soon  after  becomes  apparent  in  the  spongy  ^^^n"' 
bones,  but  the  middle  plate  remains  cartilaginous  till  after 
birth. 

At  the  usual  period  of  birth  the  ethmoid  consists  of  two  Condition 
parts — the  lateral  masses, — and  these  are  small  and  narrow. 
Subsequently,  (in  the  course  of  the  first  year,)  the  middle  plate 
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Completion  and  the  kmina  cribrosa  begin  to  ossify^  and  the  bone  becomes  a 
of  the  bone,  gjjjg|^  piece  by  the  union  of  the  latter  to  the  lateral  masses. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  ethmoid  is  afterwards  gradually 

developed  by  the  unfolding,  as  it  were,  of  its  substance,  and  the 

increase  in  the  size  of  its  cells. 


OSSA  TRIQUETRA. 


Oasa  Woi^ 
miana. 


Their  most 

frequent 

position. 


Accidental,  or  supernumerary  bones,  are  not  unfrequentty 
found  in  skulls.  From  their  form,  which  is  very  Tariable,  they 
are  sometimes  called  triquetra,  at  others,  triangularia,  or  ossa 
Wormii,  from  Wormius,  a  learned  Danish  professor,  who  is 
said  to  have  given  the  first  detailed  description  of  them.  They 
are  osseous  plates,  with  serrated  margins,  inserted,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween two  cranial  bones  (ossa  intercalaria,  epactalia),  and  appear- 
ing like  islets  placed  in  the  sutures.  Their  most  ordinary 
position  is  in  the  lambdoid  suture,  next  in  the  sagittal,  seldom 
if  ever  in  the  corona],  never  in  the  squamous.  The  superior 
angle  of  the  occipital  bone  sometimes  occurs  as  an  accessory 
piece ;  so  does  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal.  They 
are  not  found  before  the  sixth  or  eighth  month  after  birth ;  and 
whatever  varieties  of  size  and  appearance  they  may  present,  the 
principle  of  their  formation  is  the  same  in  all  cases.  As  the 
broad  bones  grow  by  successive  deposits,  extending  from  their 
central  points  towards  the  margins,  whenever  the  natural  process 
is  retarded  or  interrupted,  the  mode  of  osseous  deposition  takes 
a  new  direction,  a  new  centre  is  established  in  the  layer  of  carti- 
lage between  the  margins  of  the  bones,  and  therefore  in  the 
situation  of  the  suture,  from  which  it  extends  outwards,  until  it 
comes  into  contact  with  the  margins  of  the  contiguous  bones, 
with  which  it  becomes  united  in  the  usual  way  by  suture. 
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BONES    OF    THE  FACE. 
These,  as  above  stated,  page  29,  are  fourteen  in  number. 

THE  SUPERIOR  MAXILLARY  BONE. 

This  bone,  fig.  28,  (maxilla  superior,)  ^^S-  28 Superior 

is  Tery  irregular.  It  presents  an  external  luparts. 
convex  surfiice,  corresponding  with  the 
anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  face; 
mother,  internal,  of  considerable  extent, 
coiresponding  with  the  nasal  cavity; 
ooe,  superior,  smooth,  and  inclined  in- 
imrds,  forming  the  floor  of  the  orbit, 
and  surmounted  internally  by  a  triangu- 
lar process,  forming  the  side  of  the  nose; 
lastly,  a  surfiice  which  projects  horizontally  inwards,  to  form  the 
aich  of  the  palate.  The  external  surface  is  bounded  inferiorly 
bj  a  thick,  dependent  border  (alveolar),  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
teeth;  to  this  as  to  a  common  point  of  union,  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  bone  may  be  referred. 

The  alveolar  bordeVf^  thick,  semicircular,  convex  exter-  Alveolar 
Dally,  concave  internally,  is  pierced  along  its  margin  by  a  ^f*®'- 
Bumber  of  deep  pits  (alveoli)^  into  which  the  teeth  are  inserted. 
The  pits  or  sockets  vary  in  form  and  depth,  conforming  in 
these  particulars  to  the  roots  of  the  teeth  which  they  receive. 
From  this  border  the  external  side  ascends  to  the  margin  of  the 
orbit,  presenting  some  depressions  and  elevations;  but  at  its 
fore-part  it  is  interrupted  and  excavated  so  as  to  present  a 
deeply  concave  margin,^  which,  with  a  similar  one  in  the  cor- 
responding bone,  forms  the  anterior  nares.    This  excavation  is 
surmounted  by  a  process'  (ascending  or  nasal) y  prolonged  as  Nasal  pro- 
fcr  as  the  frontal  bone,  with  which  it  articulates. 

*  The  outer  surface  of  the  left  superior  maxilla : — 1.  The  middle  of  the 
tWeolar  border.  2.  The  side  of  the  anterior  nares.  3.  The  nasal  process. 
4.  Groove  for  the  nasal  duct.  6.  The  malar  process.  6.  Canine  fossa. 
7.  Infira-orbital  foramen.  8.  Myrtiform  fossa.  9.  The  tuberosity.  10. 
The  orbital  plate.  11.  A  ridge,  tenninating  anteriorly  at  12,  the  anterior 
nasal  spine. 
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Lachrymal 
groove. 


Malar  emi- 
nence. 

Canine  foa- 


Infrarorbi- 
tal  foramen. 


Myrtiform 
foMa. 


The  tube- 
rotity. 

Nerres. 


The  orbital 
plate,  and 
infrtt-orbital 
canal. 


The  external  surface  of  the  nasal  process,  slightly  grooved, 
gives  attachment  to  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle  and  the 
levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi.  The  internal,  or  nasal  sur- 
faice,  somewhat  concave,  presents  a  rough  line,  running  from 
before  backwards,  which  articulates  with  the  inferior  spongy 
bone ;  above  this  is  a  depression  corresponding  with  the  middle 
meatus  of  the  nose,  and,  towards  the  summit,  a  rough  surface, 
which  closes  in  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells.  The  anterior 
border  is  rough,  for  its  attachment  to  the  nasal  bone;  the 
posterior  presents  a  well-marked  groove,^  running  from  above 
downwards,  and  a  little  backwards  with  a  slight  curve,  and 
which  is  completed  into  a  canal  by  a  similar  one  in  the  os 
unguis,  for  the  lachrymal  sac. 

The  part  of  the  external  sur&ce  a  little  above  the  mohr 
teeth,  is  elevated  into  a  rough  projection,*  {malar  proce$$j 
eminence^  tuberosity^)  for  its  articulation  with  the  malar  bone. 
Anterior  and  inferior  to  this  is  observed  a  fossa,^ 
canina^)  which  gives  attachment  to  the  levator  anguli  oris. 
Between  this  fossa  and  the  margin  of  the  orbit  is  the  infra- 
orbital foramen^  which  transmits  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve.  A  little  above  the  sockets  of  the  incisor  teeth  is  a  slight 
depression,®  (myrtiform^  or  superior  incisor  fossa^)  whidi 
gives  attachment  to  the  depressor  muscle  of  the  ala  of  the  nose. 
Behind  the  malar  tuberosity  the  surface  is  slightly  excavated, 
and  forms  part  of  the  zygomatic  fossa;  towards  the  posterior 
border  it  is  plain,  and  forms  one  side  of  the  spheno-maxillary 
fissure ;  and,  at  its  junction  with  the  orbital  plate,  it  is  rounded 
off  and  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  infm-orbital  canal.  It 
terminates  by  a  slight  tuberosity^  (tuber  roaxillare,)^  which  pro- 
jects behind  the  last  molar  tooth,  and  is  perforated  by  a  number 
of  foramina,  which  transmit  the  superior  dental  nerves  and  arte- 
ries. The  inner  surface  of  its  posterior  border  is  rough,  for  its 
attachment  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone,  and  presets 
also  a  slight  groove,  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  pos- 
terior palatine  canal^  which  transmits  the  descending  palatine 
branches  from  MeckePs  ganglion. 

From  the  upper  border  of  the  external  surface,  the  orbital 
plate^^  projects  inwards,  forming  the  floor  of  the  orbit;  its 
surface  is  smooth,  being  merely  interrupted  by  the  groove  which 
leads  to  the  infra-orbital  canal ;  and  at  its  inner  and  fore  pari» 
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near  the  lachrjinal  groove,  is  a  minute  depression,  which  gives 
origin  to  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye.  The  infra- 
orbital  canal  commences  behind  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  orbital 
plate  as  a  groove ;  becoming  deeper  in  front  and  being  changed 
ioto  a  complete  canal,  it  opens  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
bone  at  the  in&a-orbital  foramen,  some  distance  below  the  mar- 
gin of  the  orbit.  It  gives  passage  to  a  large  nerve  and  an  ar- 
tery. In  the  interior  of  the  bone  a  small  canal  leads  down- 
wirds  from  the  larger  one,  and  conducts  a  nerve  (anterior 
dental)  to  the  &ont  teeth. 

The  horizontal  or  palate  plate  of  the  bone  projects  inwards,  Palate 
foming  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  floor  of  the  nares.  Its 
nasal  sur&ce  is  concave  from  side  to  side,  and  smooth;  exter- 
nally it  is  continuous  with  the  body  of  the  bone,  internally  it 
presents  a  rough  surface,  which  is  articulated  with  the  corres- 
ponding bone,  and  surmounted  by  a  ridge,^^  which  completes 
the  septum  narium  by  articulating  with  the  vomer  and  nasal 
cartilage ;  in  front  it  is  prolonged  a  little,  so  as  to  form  a  small 
process^*  (anterior  nasal  spine)  ;  beside  it  is  the  incisor  fora-  The  Bpine. 
Mf]i,  leading  into  the  anterior  palatine  canal.    The  inferior  Anterior 
lurfitce  of  the  palate  plate  which  overhangs  the  mouth  is  arched 
and  rough,  and  among  the  prominences  of  the  surface  it  is 
sli^tly  grooved  for  a  large  nerve  which  reaches  the  palate 
through  posterior  palatine  canal. 

On  examining  with  attention 
the  large  canal  or  fossa,  named 
the  anterior  palatine,  fig.  29, 
(in  the  skull,)  it  will  be  found 

that  it  contains  four  openings —  /rll^^  viP^l^fc^ 
two  pkced  laterally,^  ^  and  two  ]  Wl?^ 

in  the  middle,  one^  before  the 
other'.     The  two  former  are 

described  as  the  foramina  of  Steno*  (of  Stenonis  more  properly) 
in  many  of  the  older  anatomical  works.  They  are  mentioned 
above  as  the     incisor''  foramina.     The  others,  which  were 


•  The  name  is  usually  thus  written  in  English  hooks  ;  hut  it  should  he 
Mitioned,  that  the  real  name  was  "  Stenson/'  and  of  this  the  ordinary 
I^ttin  version  was  "  Stenonis."  —  See,  among  others,  Haller,  "  Elem. 
HiysioL"  t.  i.  p.  363.  —  Blumenhach,  "  Intrixluct.  in  Histor.  Medicina 
Litt.''  p.  263. 
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The  an- 
trum. 


Connexion 
with  other 
bonet. 


MuMular 
attach- 
ments. 


Ofiitifi  ca- 
tion. 


Number  of 
nuclei  unde- 
tennined. 


first  brought  under  notice  hj  Scarpa,  are  placed  in  the  in- 
termaxillarj  suture,  so  that  both  maxillary  bones  contribute 
to  form  each  of  them.  They  are  smaller  than  the  preceding 
pair,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a  very  thin  partition, 
and  the  lower  orifice  of  the  posterior  one  is  larger  than  that  of 
the  anterior.  It  is  through  these  median  smaller  canals  (of 
Scarpa)  that  the  naso-palatine  nerves  pass, — the  nerve  of  the 
right  side  occupying  the  posterior  one,  and  the  nerve  of  the  left 
side,  the  anterior.* 

The  body  of  the  bone  is  hollowed  into  a  large  cavity,  antrum 
Highmori^  or  maxillare^  which  in  the  fresh  state  is  lined  by 
mucous  membrane  and  communicates  with  the  middle  meatus  of 
the  nose.  Its  orifice  appears  of  great  size  in  the  dried  bone 
when  detached  from  its  connexions,  but  it  is  considerably  di- 
minished when  the  contiguous  bones  are  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion, viz.  the  ethmoid,  the  inferior  turbinate,  and  the  palatal. 

Jrticulatioiu.  — With  the  corresponding  bone;  with  the 
firontal,  by  its  nasal  process;  also  with  the  ethmoid  and  os 
nasi ;  with  the  palate  bone ;  with  the  malar,  by  the  malar  emi- 
nence ;  with  the  os  unguis,  the  vomer,  the  inferior  spongy  bone, 
and  the  nasal  cartilage. 

Attachments  of  muscles.  — Proceeding  from  below  upwards; 
—above  the  border  of  the  alveolar  arch,  the  buccinator,  and  the 
depressor  labii  superioris  alseque  nasi ;  to  the  canine  fossa,  the 
levator  anguli  oris  and  the  compressor  nasi ;  to  the  margin  of 
the  orbit,  part  of  the  levator  labii  superioris ;  to  the  nasal  pro- 
cess, the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  the  common  elevator  of 
the  lip  and  ala  of  the  nose ;  and  just  within  the  orbit,  the  infe- 
rior oblique  muscle  of  the  eye. 

The  ossification  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone  begins  at  a  very 
early  period, — ^immediately  after  the  lower  maxilla  and  the  clavi- 
cle, and  before  the  vertebrse.  The  facts  hitherto  ascertained  with 
respect  to  its  earliest  condition  are  not  adequate  to  determine 
the  number  of  nuclei  frx)m  which  this  bone  is  formed,  or  the 
manner  of  its  growth.  If  it  is  produced  from  several  centies — 
and  to  this  the  balance  of  evidence  inclines  —  the  very  early 


*  The  median  canals  have  not  unfrequently  a  different  dispontioo.  Thus, 
<i.  Thcjr  nioy  join  one  with  the  other,  and  open  infcriorly  by  a  single  com- 
mon oniice.  6.  Either  may  be  wanting,  c.  One  may  be  found  to  open  into 
a  lateral  (incisor)  canal.    Sec  Scarpa,  "Annotat.  Anatom."  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 
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period  at  which  the  osseous  deposit  begins,  and  the  rapidity  of 
iU  progress  over  the  bone,  will  account  for  the  diflSculty  of 
marking  the  phases  of  change. 

Bedard,  whose  opportunities  of  observing  the  growth  of  this  Obeerva- 
and  most  other  bones  were  considerable,  states  that  he  had  found  ^j^^  ^ 
it  to  consist  of  four  pieces,  viz.  1.  A  palatal  part,  including 
all  the  palate  except  the  incisor  portion.  2.  An  orbital  and 
malar  division,  comprising  the  parts  implied  by  these  names. 
3.  The  nasal  and  fecial  connected.  4.  The  incisor  piece, — 
beiog  a  small  part  of  the  palate  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  and 
including  in  front  the  posterior  maigin  of  the  alveolar  border. 
Bat  this  anatomist  adds,  that  he  had  not  had  the  means  of  de- 
tennining  where  the  several  pieces  unite  one  to  the  other,  and 
he  admits  that  further  observations  of  the  bone  at  very  early 
periods  are  necessary  to  determine  the  manner  of  its  ossification. 


Fig.  .30 


Taking  this  bone  when  a  single  piece,  it  presents  two  fissures, 
one  along  the  floor  of  the  orbit  (fig.  80,  a*)  :  the  other  (the 
incisor  groove)  marking  off  a  small  portion  of  the  palate  behind 
tbe  incisor  teeth  (b,  c*).    Now,  the  question  arises,  are  these  orbital  and 

limits  of  ossification  proceeding  from  different  centres  ? 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  evidence  that  the  first  is  so,  for  its 
presence  may  be  owing  solely  to  the  construction  of  the  canal 
OTer  which  it  is  placed.    But  with  regard  to  the  second,  there 


•  The  superior  maxillary  bone  at  early  periods  : — On  the  outer  side,  a,  a 
™ie  extends  through  the  orbit  and  cnas  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  b.  is 
a  new  of  the  inner  side  of  the  bone.  Tlie  incisor  fissure  reaches  upwards 
through  the  horizontal  plate  and  some  x^sly  on  the  nasal  process,  c.  The  alve- 
pw  border  and  palate  plate  are  displayed  from  below,  and  the  incisor  fissure 
M  wen  to  cross  those  pjarts.  At  the  outer  side  a  small  portion  of  the  orbital 
fissure  was  noticeable  in  this  view  of  the  bone,  and  it  has  been  represented. 

The  orbital  fissure.    2.  The  incisor  groove  or  fissure. 

F 
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Is  there  a  are  circumstaiices  which  would  incline  us  to  expect  that  the  por- 
sppamte  in-  ^^j^       y^^^^      circumscribes  should  prove  to  be  a  distinct 

ciBor  piece?  ,  i     «•  n     •  -i 

growth.  The  circumstances  alluded  to  are  the  following :  1. 
ReaMDs  for  The  existence,  in  some  cases  of  hare-lip,  of  a  detached  piece  cor- 
fcLdl^ef  ^  responding  in  its  extent  on  the  palate  to  the  line  of  this  fissure, 
and  including  the  entire  thickness  of  the  alveolus  with  the  incisor 
teeth.  2.  The  strictly  defined  extent  of  this  piece  :  it  nev^ 
reaches  beyond  the  line  of  the  fissure — never  includes  a  canine 
tooth.  3.  No  similar  portion  is  ever  found  detached  from  another 
part  of  the  upper  or  from  the  lower  maxillary  bone.  4.  Lastly, 
may  be  added  the  existence  of  an  intermaxillary  bone  in  animals 
with  which  an  incisor  piece  in  man  would  be  analogous. 
Its  exist-  The  foregoing  fSsicts  render  it  probable  that  the  incisor  part 
prored***  is  formed  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  bone.  Still,  seeing  that, 
except  in  cases  of  malformation,  a  distinct  piece  has  not  hitherto 
been  clearly  observed  by  any  anatomist,  and  that  the  trace  of 
separation  which  exists  on  the  palate  has  never  been  found  to 
extend  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  alveolus,  it  cannot  be  con- 
cluded that  the  part  of  the  bone  defined  below  by  the  incisor 
groove  is  ordinarily  formed  from  a  distinct  centre  of  ossification. 
In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  therefore,  the  existence  of 
an  incisor  bone  in  the  human  body  at  any  period  cannot  be 
admitted. 


THE  MALAB  BONES. 

Malar  bone.  There  are  two  bones  named  malar  (os  malsa,  mslare,  jugale, 
zygomaticum).  Each  is  common  to  the  face  and  orbit,  forming 
the  most  prominent  point  of  the  side  of  the  former,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  outer  border  of  the  latter.  Its  form  is 
quadrangular. 

Sur&ces;        The  facial  or  anterior  surface,  pierced  by  some  foramina 
foi^Uui***  i^ior)  for  small  nerves  and  vessels,  is  convex,  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  zygomatic  muscles;  —  the  posterior  over- 
lays the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  is  rough  at  its  fore  part  for  its 
superior ;     articulation  with  the  superior  maxillary  bone.    The  superior 
surface,  smooth,  narrow,  and  lunated,  extending  into  the  orbit, 
articulates  with  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  and  superior  maxil- 
lary bones,  and  contributes  by  a  small  smooth  margin  to  bound 
•its foramina,  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.    It  is  pierced  by  two  or  three 
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fimmnia,  and  gives  passage  to  a  small  nerve,  which  passes  baek- 
VBidB  through  it. 

The  superior  border  forms  the  outer  nuugin  of  the  orbit ;  the  Borden, 
inferior  is  on  a  line  with  the  zygomatic  arch,  which  it  contributes  Zyg 
to  fonn,  suppcMrting  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone ; 
the  toterior  articulates  with  the  maxillary  bone ;  the  posterior, 
<nr?ed,  gives  attachment  to  the  temporal  aponeurosis. 

The  angles  of  the  bone  are  readily  distinguished  one  firom  Angles; 
tke  other.     They  are  four  in  number.     The  anterior  is  tZ.^'' 

.  ^  enoes. 

ucnder  and  pointed,  and  rests  on  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 
The  posterior  is  thin,  and  supports  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
tonponJ ;  the  suture  between  the  two  bones  is  often  vertical  at 
tke  lower  end.  The  superior  angle,  which  is  very  thick,  sup- 
ports the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone ;  and  the 
lower  one  is  less  prominent  than  the  others. 

Arttculations. — It  articulates  with  the  frontal,  superior  maxil-  Connexion 
l»y,  temporal,  and  sphenoid  bones.  hmet^^' 

Aitackments  of  muscles.  —  The  zygomatic!,  to  its  anterior  Muscular 

wr&cc;  the  masseter  to  its  inferior  border;   to  its  anterior 

^  ments. 

wgic,  part  of  the  levator  labii  superioris. 

Tke  otti/icati<m, — It  extends  from  a  single  ossific  point,  Ossificatiou. 
vbidi  appears  about  the  time  that  the  ossification  of  the  ver- 
tebr«  commences. 

THE  NASAL  BONES. 

The  nasal  bones  (ossa  nasi),  situated  beneath  the  frontal  Nasal 

bone,  and  between  the  ascending  processes  of  the  superior 

Biliary,  are  small  and  irregularly  quadrilateral,  and  form 

▼htt  is  called  the    bridge''  of  the  nose.    They  are  thick  and 

Mnow  in  their  upper  part,  but  gradually  become  wider  and 

thinner  lower  down.   The  anterior  surface  of  each,  concave  from 

■hoTe  downwards,  convex  from  side  to  side,  presents  a  minute 

^*Bcular  foramen  ;  the  posterior,  or  nasal,  is  marked  by  the 

Passage  of  a  branch  of  the  nasal  nerve ;  the  superior  border 

«ticnlatcs  with  the  frontal  bone;  the  inferior  with  the  nasal 

***3«gc ;  the  external  with  the  ascending  process  of  the  maxil- 

hiy  bone ;  and  the  internal  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side, 

**pported  by  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  the  per- 

pcndicolar  plate  of  the  ethmoid. 

*niey  give  attachment  to  the  pyramidales  and  compressores  nasi. 

p2 
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Ossification. — They  are  developed  each  from  a  single  oeseoos 
centre,  which  is  discernible  about  the  same  time  with  tboee 
which  first  appear  in  the  vertebral  column. 

OSSA  UNGUIS — OSSA  LACHBTMALU. 

Osnnffuis.  These  small  bones  are  named  ungual'^  from  a  resemblance, 
if  not  in  form,  at  least  in  thinness  and  size,  to  a  finger-nail 
(unguis) ;  thej  are  also  called  the  "  lachrymal^'  bones,  from 
their  presenting  each  a  groove,  which,  with  a  similar  excavation 
in  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  forms  the  lachrymal 
canal.  Placed  at  the  inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  orbit,  the 
OS  unguis  presents  two  surfaces  and  four  borders ;  its  external 
or  orbital  surface,  plain  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  is  hol- 
lowed anteriorly  by  a  groove  which  runs  from  above  downwards, 
and  contributes,  as  above  stated,  to  lodge  the  lachrymal  sac. 
Part  of  the  internal  surface,  which  is  rough,  corresponds  with 
the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells,  the  rest  with  the  middle  meatus 
narium.  The  superior  border  is  articulated  with  the  orbital 
process  of  the  frontal  bone ;  the  inferior  with  the  superior  max- 
illary bone;  and  where  it  dips  down,  to  form  a  part  of  the 
lachrymal  canal,  it  joins  the  inferior  spongy  bone ;  anteriorly,  it 
rests  on  the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and 
posteriorly  on  the  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid. 

Ossification, — Each  os  unguis  is  developed  from  one  osseous 
centre,  which  is  apparent  shortly  after  the  ossification  of  the  ver- 
tebrsa  is  begun. 

THE  PALATE  BONES. 

Each  palate  bone,  figs.  31  and  S3,  (os 
palati,)  wedged  in  between  the  superior  maxil- 
lary and  sphenoid  bones,  is  common  to  the  ca- 
vity of  the  mouth,  nares,  and  orbit.  In  its 
form  this  bone  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the 
letter  l,  one  part  being  horizontal,  the  otber 
vertical. 

The  horizontal  or  palate  plate*  of  the 
bone,  which  is  nearly  square,  and  forms  the 

•  Fijr.  31  is  a  view  of  the  left  palate  bone,  seen  from  behind  and  slightlj 
on  the  inner  side.     In  fig.  32  the  outer  side  of  the  bone  is  represented.  1. 


Palatebone;  3^-* 


its  position. 
Diviiion. 
The  hori- 


zontal plate. 
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back  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  floor  of  the  nares,  it  Bepantes 
articdatcs  anteriorly  with  the  palate  plate  of  the  maxillary  bone;  ^r^^*^ 
inteinallj  it  presents  a  rough  thick  border  which  rises  up  into  the  mouth. 
I  ridge,*  which  joins  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
with  it  forms  a  groove  which  receives  the  lower  border  of  the 
vomer;  externally  it  unites  at  right  angles  with  the  vertical 
porti<m  of  the  bone ;  posteriorly  it  presents  a  thin  free  border, 
fonning  the  limit  of  the  hard  palate,  and  giving  attachment  to 
the  velum  or  soft  palate  which  projects  downwards  from  it ;  it  Connexion 
is  sK^tly  concave,  and  has  at  the  inner  angle  a  pointed  process,  P*" 
'  (tke  palate  spine).    The  superior  surface  of  this  plate  or  pro- 
cess is  smooth,  and  forms  the  back  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal 
cirity  :  the  inferior,  which  forms  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
is  unequal,  and  marked  by  a  transverse  ridge,  into  which  the 
tendinous  fibres  of  the  circumflexus  palati  muscle  are  inserted ; 
it  presents  also  an  oval  foramen,  being  the  inferior  termination 
of  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  which  transmits  the  large  de-  Posterior 
icending  palatine  nerve  and  accompanying  vessels ;  and  farther 
btek,  anoUier  of  smaller  size,  which  transmits  the  middle  pala- 
tine nerve. 

At  the  junction  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  portions  is 
atnated  a  thick  rough  tubercle*  (tuberosity^  pyramidal  pro-  The  tuber- 
cew,)  projecting  downwards  and  backwards.  This  is  marked 
by  three  vertical  grooves ;  the  two  lateral  ones  are  rough,  and 
receive  the  inferior  borders  of  the  pterygoid  plates  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone ;  the  middle  one,^  smooth,  corresponds  with  and 
completes  the  fossa  between  the  pterygoid  plates. 

The  vertical  portion  of  the  bone  is  flat  and  thin ;  it  presents  Vertical 
two  surfitces  ;  the  internal  one  (nasal)  is  divided  into  two  parts  jj^j^^on^ 
hj  a  transverse  ridge  (crista  transversa),^  which  articulates  with 
the  inferior  spongy  bone ;  the  space  below  the  ridge  forms  part 
of  the  inferior  meatus,  that  above  it  of  the  middle  meatus.  The 
external  sur&ce,  rough  and  unequal,  fig.  82,  is  divided  by  a  ver- 
ticil groove,^  which    is  completed   into  a  canal  (posterior  GrooTcd. 
palatine  canal)  by  the  maxillary  bone.     The  posterior  part 


The  pdate  plate.    2.  A  ridge  or  crest.    3.  The  spine.    4.  The  tuberosity. 

5.  Its  nnootJi  part  for  tfie  pterygoid  fossa.  6.  Crest  for  the  inferior  turbinate 
7.  Groove  for  the  posterior  palatine  canal.  8.  Sphcno-palatine  fora- 
9.  The  sphenoidal  process.    10.  The  orbital  process;  and  11,12, 

I^  14,  Its  different  surfaces. 
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Fig.  32J 


Divided  in- 
to two  ports, 


between 
wh.  is  the 
spheno-por 
lat.  foram. 

Processes, 


orbital 


Connexion 
with  other 
bones. 

Muscular 
attach- 
ments. 


of  this  surface  articulates  with  the  rough  border 
and  nasal  surface  of  the  maxillary  bone;  and 
the  anterior,  thin  and  scaly,  with  the  side  of  the 
antrum. 

The  superior  border  of  the  yertical  portion  of 
the  palate  bone  presents  a  notch,®  forming  the 
greater  part  of  a  foramen,  which  is  completed  by 
the  sphenoid  bone  when  the  parts  are  in  their 
natural  position.  This  is  called  the  spheno- 
palatine foramen  ;  and  outside  it  is  placed  the  nervous  ganglion 
of  the  same  name  (Meckel's  ganglion).  This  notch  divides  the 
border  of  the  bone  into  two  processes  or  heads,  the  sphenoidal 
and  the  orbital. 

The  sphenoidal  process,^  smaller  and  not  so  prominent, 
presents  three  surfaces,  of  which  one,  internal,  looks  to  the  nasal 
fossa;  another,  external,  forms  a  small  part  of  the  zygomatic 
fossa;  and  the  third,  superior,  grooved  on  its  upper  surface, 
articulates  with  the  under  surface  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and 
with  it  forms  part  of  the  pterygo-palatine  canal. 

The  orbital  process  inclines  outwards  and  forwards,  and 
has  five  surfaces,  two  of  which  are  free,  and  three  articulated ; 
of  the  latter,  the  internal  one  rests  against  the  ethmoid  bone, 
and  covers  some  of  its  cellules ;  the  anterior  articulates 
with  the  superior  maxillary  bone ;  and  the  posterior^^  (which 
is  hollow)  with  the  sphenoid.  Of  the  non-articular  surfaces, 
one  superior,^'  smooth  and  oblique,  forms  a  small  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  orbit ;  the  other,  extemal,^^  looks  into  the  zygo- 
matic fossa. 

Articulations. — With  the  corresponding  palate  bone;  with 
the  superior  maxillary,  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  vomer,  and  inferior 
spongy  bone. 

Muscular  attachments, — To  its  spine,  the  azygos  uvulse ;  to 
the  centre  groove  on  its  tuberosity,  a  small  part  of  the  internal 
pterygoid ;  and  to  the  transverse  ridge  on  the  palate  plate,  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  circumfiexus  palati. 

Ossification. — The  palate  bone  is  formed  from  a  single  cen- 
tre, which  is  deposited  at  the  angle  formed  between  its  parts. 
From  this  the  ossification  spreads  in  different  directions  — 


•  See  note,  p.  68. 
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upwards  into  the  Tertical  plate,  inwards  to  the  horizontal  one, 
sod  btckwards  to  the  pyramidal  process.  For  a  considerable 
time  after  it  has  been  fnlly  ossified  this  bone  is  remarkable  for 
its  8h<tftne8s ;  the  horizontal  plate  exceeds  in  length  the  ver- 
tical one  in  the  foetal  skull. 


TheT<Hner  (fig.  SO,'),  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  Vom«r; 
ploBghshare»  is  flat,  irr^^arlj  quadrilateral,  and  placed  verti- 
cdly  between  the  nasal  fossae,  presenting  two  sur&ces  and  four 
borders.  The  lateral  surfaces  form  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the 
nasal  fossae;  the  superior  border,  thick  and  deeply  grooved, 
Kcdves  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  bone ;  the  margins  of  the 
groove  expand  and  are  articulated  with  two  small  lamellae  at  the  grooTed  in 
roots  of  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The 
anterior  border,  also  grooved,  presents  two  portions,  into  one  of 
which  is  implanted  the  descending  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and 
into  the  other  the  nasal  cartilage.  The  posterior  border,  divid- 
ing the  posterior  nares,  is  thin  and  unattached  :  the  inferior  is 
received  into  the  fissure  formed  by  the  palate  plates  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  and  palate  bones. 

09iifieation  begins  in  the  vomer  about  Ossification. 


Each  inferior  turbinate^  or  spongy  bone,  (so  called  from  its 
texture  in  the  latter  case,  in  the  former  from  some  resemblance 
to  the  lateral  half  of  an  elongated  bivalve  shell,)  extends  firom 
before  backwards,  along  the  side  of  the  nasal  fossa : — it  appears 
as  if  appended  to  the  side  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate 
bones.  It  is  slightly  convoluted,  and  presents  an  external  con- 
cave surface,  which  arches  over  the  inferior  meatus,  and  an  in- 


*  The  vomer  from  the  skull  of  a  fostus.  It  consists  of  two  plates  (1,  2), 
^mited  below. 


THE  VOMER. 


THE  INFERIOR  TURBINATE  BONES. 
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ternal  convex  surface,  projecting  into  the  nasal  fossa  (fig.  88,'^). 
This  bone  has  not  canals  or  foramina  for  the  ol&ctorj  nerve,  like 
the  spongy  bones  of  the  ethmoid,  but  it  is  marked  by  two  hori- 
zontal, branching  grooves  (in  part  canals)  for  other  nerves.  Its 
superior  border  articulates  with  the  ascending  process  of  the  maxil- 
lary bone  before,  with  the  palate  bone  behind,  and  in  the  centre 
with  the  OS  unguis;  it  presents  also  a  hooked  process,  which 
curves  downwards  and  articulates  with  the  side  of  the  antrum  ; 
the  inferior  border  is  free,  slightly  twisted,  and  dependent. 

The  ossification  commences  about  the  middle  of  foetal  life, 
and  from  a  single  point. 


THE  INFERIOR  MAXILLARY  BONE. 


Its  shape. 


Division 
into  parts. 

The  body. 


Inferior  Fig.  34.*  The  inferior  maxilla,  fig.  84, 

Maxilla.  >.  'n       •  n  •  i» 

(os  maxillse  infenus:  mandi- 
bula,)  of  considerable  size,  is 
the  thickest  and  strongest  bone 
of  the  fiice,  of  which  it  forms 
a  large  portion  of  the  sides  and 
fore  part.  It  is  convex  in  its 
general  outline,  and  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  horse-shoe. 
It  is  usually  considered  as 
divisible  into  a  middle  larger 
portion  — its  body,  and  two  branches  or  rami. 

The  body^  is  placed  horizontally;  its  external  surfiice  is 
convex,  and  maiked  at  the  middle  by  a  vertical  line^  indi- 
cating the  original  division  of  the  bone  into  two  lateral  parts, 
SymphjTsis.  and  thence  named  its  symphysis.  On  each  side  of  the  sym- 
physis, and  just  below  the  incisor  teeth,  is  a  superficial  depres- 
sion,* (the  incisor  fossa^)  which  gives  origin  to  the  levator 
Foramen  menti  muscle ;  and,  more  externally,  a  foramen,*  (Joramen 
mentalcy)  which  transmits  the  terminal  branches  of  the  dental 
nerve  and  artery.    A  raised  line  may  be  observed  to  extend 


*  1.  The  body.  2.  The  symphysis.  3.  Tlie  incisor  fossa.  4.  Foramen 
mentale.  5.  The  external  oblique  line.  6.  The  mylo-hyoid  ridge.  7.  Ra- 
mus of  the  left  side.  8.  Inferior  dental  foramen.  9.  Mylo-hyoid  ffroovc. 
10.  The  coronoid  process.  11.  The  neck.  12.  Condyle.  13.  Sigmoid 
notch. 
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obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  from  near  the  symphysis  to  the 
anterior  border  of  the  ramus ;  it  is  named  the  external  oblique  Extern,  ob- 
line,*  and  is  intended  to  give  attachment  to  muscles.  The 
internal  $urface  of  the  body  of  the  bone  is  concave  in  its  general 
oatline,  and  marked  at  its  centre  by  a  depression  corresponding 
with  the  symphysis ;  at  each  side  of  which  are  two  prominent 
tubercles  {tpitue  meniales)^  placed  in  pairs  one  above  the  other,  Spina 
and  aSbrding*attachment, — ^the  upper  pair,  to  the  genio-hyo- 
glosn,  and  tbe  lower  to  the  genio-hyoidei  muscles;  beneath 
these  are  two  slight  depressions  for  the  dygastric  muscles.  An 
obUque  prominent  line,^  (the  mylo-hyoidean  ridge^)  will  be  Mylo-hyoid 
observed  leading  from  the  lower  margin  upwards  and  outwards 
to  the  ramus ;  above  the  line  is  a  smooth  depression  for  the 
sablingual  gland,  and  beneath  it,  but  situated  more  externally, 
is  another  for  the  submaxillary  gland.    The  superior  (alveolar) 
bolder  of  the  body  is  horizontal,  and  marked  by  notches  corre- 
^nding  with  the  alveoli,  or  sockets  of  the  teeth.    The  inferior 
bolder  (the  base)^  thicker  at  its  anterior  than  at  its  posterior  Base, 
part,  is  slightly  everted  in  front,  so  as  to  project  somewhat  for- 
wards, constituting  the  chin  (mentuniy  yivmy).    The  vertical  Thecfain,  a 
direction  of  the  bone  below  the  incisor  teeth,  and  the  projec-  ^J^J^*^!^ 
tioQ  of  the  lower  border  forward  in  front,  are  peculiar  to  man. 
In  other  animals  the  maxillary  bone  at  its  anterior  part  retires 
or  inclines  backwards  more  or  less  below  the  alveolar  border, 
tearing  this  the  most  prominent  point. 

The  branches^  (ramiy)  project  upwards  from  the  posterior  RamL 
extremity  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  with  which  they  form  nearly 
a  right  angle  in  the  adult,  an  obtuse  one  in  infancy, — the 
** angle"  of  the  jaw.    They  are  thinner  somewhat,  and  appear 
as  if  compressed.    The  external  surface  of  each  ramus  is  flat, 
and  marked  by  slight  inequalities ;  the  internal  surface  presents 
at  its  middle  a  foramen^^  {inferior  dental^)  leading  into  a  Dental  fora- 
canal  (denial)  contained  within  the  bone,  and  lodging  the  dental  ^^1^^ 
nerve  and  vessels.    Beneath  the  foramen  a  slight  groove,^ 
(occasionally  and  for  a  short  space,  a  canal,)  marks  the  passage 
of  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve  with  an  accompanying  artery  and  vein ;  Mylo-hyoid 
the  rest  of  the  surface  being  rough,  for  the  insertion  of  the  8^^®- 
pterygoideus  intemus.    The  anterior  border  of  each  ramus  is 
neaily  vertical  in  its  direction,  and  terminates  in  a  pointed  ex-  Coronoid 
tremity,  named  the  coronoid  process ;      it  is  grooved  at  its  process. 
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commencement,  for  the  attachment  of  the  buccinator  muscle. 
The  posterior  border  is  also  almost  vertical  in  adults ;  but  in 
children  and  edentulous  subjects  it  departs  considerably  from 
this  direction,  and  approaches  that  of  the  base  of  the  bone. 
This  border  is  surmounted  by  a  constricted  part,^^  which  ap- 
pears as  if  compressed  from  before  backwards,  and  is  called  the 
neck  of  the  bone.  It  is  slightly  depressed  at  its  fore  part,  and 
giyes  insertion  to  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  Now  the 
neck  supports  the  articular  head  of  Uie  bone,^^  (the  condyle,) 
which  is  convex  and  oblong,  its  greatest  diameter  being  from 
without,  inwards ;  the  direction  of  its  axis  is  oblique,  so  that,  if 
prolonged,  it  would  meet  with  that  of  its  fellow  of  the  oppodte 
side  at  the  anterior  maigin  of  the  foramen  magnum.  The  inter* 
val  between  the  condyle  and  the  coronoid  process,  deeply  exca- 
vated, is  called  the  sigmoid  notch  (incisura  sigmoidea),^^  and  if 
viewed  when  the  bones  are  in  situ,  it  will  be  found  to  form  a 
complete  circle  with  the  arch  of  the  zygoma. 

Attachments  of  muscles. — To  the  incisor  fossa,  the  levator 
menti;  to  the  external  oblique  line,  the  depressor  labii  infrrioris, 
depressor  anguli  oris,  and  a  small  part  of  the  platysma  myoides. 
To  the  upper  tubercles  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  symphysis, 
the  genio-hyo-glossi ;  to  the  inferior  ones,  the  genio-hyoidei ; 
to  the  depression  beneath  these,  the  digastricus ;  to  the  internal 
oblique  line,  the  mylo-hyoideus,  the  buccinator,  and  posteriorly 
a  small  part  of  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  To  the 
external  surface  of  the  ramus,  the  masseter ;  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  inner  sur&ce,  the  pterygoideus  intemus ;  to  the  neck  of 
the  condyle,  the  pterygoideus  extemus ;  to  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess, the  temporal. 


*  The  inferior  maxilla  of  a  fcetus  at  about  the  full  period  of  iutrft-utcriiie 
life.    The  two  sides  are  separate. 


determined. 


Ossification.  —  The  ear- 
liest conditions  of  this  bone 
have  not  hitherto  been  de- 
termined in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  as  has  been  stated 
of  the  superior  maxilla,  and 
for  the  same  reasons,  namely, 
the  earliness  of  the  period 
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at  which  the  oflafication  begins,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  pro- 
gress. 

The  inferior  maxilla  begins  to  ossify  before  any  other  bone.  The  bone 
except  the  ckyide.    It  consists  of  two  equal  lateral  parts, 
(fig.  85,  '     which  are  separate  at  the  time  of  birth.  They 
join  in  the  first  year  after,  bat  a  trace  of  separation  may  be  their  June- 
found  at  the  upper  part  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 

Some  observers  admit  no  other  than  a  single  ossific  centre  for  DHierenoet 
each  side, — two  for  the  entire  bone;*  while  others  describe  •fo**®^*" 

concerning 

more,  without,  however,  agreeing  as  to  the  number.  Thus, —  the  number 
besides  one  large  piece  for  the  body, — the  coronoid  process,  the 
condyle,  the  angle,  and  the  thin  plate  forming  the  inner  side  of 
the  alveolus,  and  reaching  from  the  dental  foramen  onwards, 
have  been  stated  to  possess  each  a  distinct  ossific  point."|*  The 
question  of  the  number  of  nuclei  from  which  each  side  of  the 
bone  is  produced  we  must  consider  to  be  still  undetermined, 
especially  since  those  anatomists  who  have  described  a  plurality 
of  them  do  not  agree  in  their  statements.  It  should,  however,  at 
the  asme  time,  be  added,  that  the  observations  which  have  been 
referred  to  render  it  more  than  probable  that  there  are  commonly 
several  nuclei ;  and  the  probability  is  increased  by  a  considera- 

*  e.  g.  Nesbitt,  Lect.  ii.  p.  96 ;  and  J.  F.  Meckel^  Op.  citat.  B.  ii. 
§616. 

f  Kerckrip^us  describes  the  coronoid  process  as  a  separate  piece,  (Cap. 
ix.  p.  234,)  and  gives  a  representation  of  it  connected  by  a  suture  to  the  rest 
of  die  bone  (Tab.  33,  fig.  6).  Autenrieth  (Wiedemann's  "  Archiv."  &c. 
B.  I,)  confirms  the  observations  of  Kerckringius,  and  mentions  two  other 
parts  as  growing  separately  :  viz.  the  condyle  and  the  angle.  (Not  having 
( to  the  original  Essay,  I  have  borrowed  this  statement  from  Spix  and 


Meckel.)  Spix  (^'Cephalogcnesis,"  sect.  i.  n.  20,  and  tab.  3,  fig.  5^)  states, 
that  he  had  observed  the  pieces  described  oy  Autenrieth,  and  he  adds  an- 
other from  his  own  observation, — namely,  the  inner  margin  of  the  alveolus ; 
of  diis  a  representation  is  contained  in  the  figure  referred  to.  B^clard 
found  the  coronoid  process  distinct ;  and  in  the  same  preparation  the  con- 
dyle, die  angle,  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  alveolus  were  in  such  a  state 
(the  two  first  being  joined  by  a  very  thin  layer  of  bone,  and  the  last  sepa- 
rated laigely  by  a  fissure)  that  he  inclined  to  r^rd  them  likewise  as  sepa- 
rate formations.  M.  Cniveilhier  ("Anat.  Descnpt."  t,  i.)  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  but  a  siiiffle  secondary  piece, — the  alveohir  plate  (of  Spix).  But 
Meckd  sajTS  of  tnis  part,  that  it  is  only  an  extension  backwards  of  the 
general  oinfication  of  the  bone ;  and  the  anpearance  of  separation  he  at- 
tributes to  the  depth  of  the  groove  of  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve,  which  (accord- 
ing to  this  anatomist)  is  rather  a  fissure  than  a.  groove,  in  consequence  of  the 
comparatively  large  size  of  the  nerve  at  an  early  period  of  life. 

From  this  diversity,  and  even  conflict  of  statement,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
subject  requires  further  investigation. 
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ChangM  in 
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connected 
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teeth. 


Condition 
in  old  age. 


lion  of  the  state  of  the  same  bone  in  some  animals,  as  the  cro- 
codile, in  vhich  it  is  made  up  of  several  pennanently  separate 
pieces. 

The  body  of  the  bone  nndeigoes  much  change  as  its  giovth 
advances ;  but  as  the  changes  are  connected  with  the  evolution  of 
the  teeth,  the  detail  of  them  will  more  fitly  accompany  the  de- 
scription of  those  parts.  In  this  place  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
of  the  dried  bone,  that  being  at  first  little  more  than  a  groove 
or  case  lodging  the  dental  sacs  with  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels, 
it  is  afterwards  divided  by  partitions ;  and  that  osseous  matter 
having  been  largely  added,  we  find  it  in  the  adult  covered  with 
a  thick  coating  of  compact  substance,  with  cancellated  structure 
in  the  interior ;  and  in  this  the  dental  canal,  firom  which  smaU 
ofiT-sets  lead  to  the  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

In  old  age  the  alveolar  border  disappears  with  the  t<»eth; 
and  the  dental  canal,  with  the  mental  foramen  opening  from  it, 
is  close  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  bone.  At  the  same 
time  the  prominence  of  the  chin  becomes  more  marked  in  con- 
sequence of  the  removal  of  the  teeth  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  bone. 

The  difierences  in  the  relative  direction  of  the  rami  and  the 
body  have  already  been  noticed. 


OS  HYOIDES. — OS  LINGUA. 


Os  hyoidcs ; 


Its  situa- 
tion. 


Division 
into  parts. 

Body. 


Fig.  36.  This  is  the  u-shaped  bone,  fig.  36,  so 

named  from  some  resemblance  to  the  Greek 
letter  v.  It  is  occasionally  called  the  lingual 
bone,  from  its  important  relations  with  the 
tongue ;  it  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  and  may  be  felt  between  the  chin 
and  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  consists  of  a 
body,  two  comua,  and  two  comicula. 

The  body  or  central  piece  ^  is  small,  quadrilateral  in  its  form, 
and  appearing  as  if  compressed  from  before  backwards;  hence  the 
direction  of  its  plane  is  nearly  vertical ;  but  the  great  comua 
seem  as  if  compressed  from  above  downwards,  so  that  thdr  plane 
appears  horizontal.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  body  is  convex, 
and  marked  at  the  middle  by  a  vertical  line,  on  each  side  of 
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which  are  depiesBions  for  the  attachment  of  muscles ;  its  posterior 
sarfiice  is  concave,  and  corresponds  with  the  epiglottis. 

The  corntia^  project  backwards,  and  end  in  a  rounded  point.  Cornua, 
The  comicula,'  short,  irregularly  conical  in  their  form,  and  J^ien"^ 
oblique  in  their  direction,  are  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  body 
with  the  comua,  and  give  attachment  to  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament ; 
they  continue  for  a  long  time  movable,  as  the  cartilage  which 
oonnecta  them  remains  unossified  to  an  advanced  period  of  life. 

Attachments  of  muscles  and  ligaments. — The  stylo-hyoid 
ligaments,  to  the  comicula;  the  thyro-hyoid,  to  the  comua. 
The  anterior  surface  gives  attachment  to  the  stylo-hyoid,  sterno- 
hyoid, and  digastric  muscles ;  the  superior  border,  to  the  mylo- 
hyoid, genio-hyoid,  genio-hyo-glossus,  lingualis,  hyo-glossus, 
and  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx ;  its  lower  border,  to 
the  omo-hyoid  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles,  and  more  internally  to 
the  ihyro-hyoid  membrane. 

Ossification,  — There  are  five  points  of  ossification  for  the  Five  poinu 
08  hyoides — one  for  each  of  its  parts.    Nuclei  appear  in  the 
body  and  the  great  comua  towards  the  close  of  foetal  life. 
Those  which  belong  to  the  small  comua  make  their  appearance 
some  time  after  birth. 


of  oBgifica- 
tion. 


THE  CONNEXION  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  SKULL 
ONE  WITH  ANOTHER. 

THE  SUTURES. 

The  bones  of  the  skull,  and  those  of  the  face,  are  joined  to-  The  sutures 
gether  by  seams  or  sutures.    The  cranial  sutures  are  commonly  ^^^j^^j^'^JJ^'* 
said  to  be  five  in  number,  of  which  three  are  termed  true,  as  ber. 
the  margins  of  the  bones  are,  in  a  manner,  dovetailed  one  into 
another ;  and  two  are  called  false  or  squamous,  as  they  merely 
overlap  one  another,  like  the  scales  of  fishes.    The  true  sutures 
are,  the  coronal,  the  lambdoidal,  and  the  sagittal.   These  names 
are  obviously  ill-chosen  ;  they  convey  no  notion  of  the  position 
which  the  sutures  occupy  in  the  skull,  or  of  the  bones  which 
they  connect. 

The  coronal  suture  (sutura  coronalis)  has  been  so  named  from  Coronal; 
being  situated  where  the  ancients  wore  their  garlands  (coronae). 
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its  position;  It  connects  the  frontal  with  the  two  parietal  bones,  and  hence  it 
may  with  more  propriety  be  called  &onto-parietal.^  It  com- 
mences at  each  side  about  an  inch  behind  the  external  orbital 
process  of  the  frontal  bone,  where  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  parietal  articulates  with  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
its  chaiac-  bone.  From  this  point  it  mounts  rather  obliquely  up  towards 
teratdiffe-  ^j^^  yertex,  hayinfif  an  inclination  backwards.    The  dentations 

rent  points.  ~  ^ 

are  better  marked  at  the  sides  than  at  the  summit  of  the  head, 
for  in  the  latter  situation  the  suture  approaches  somewhat  the 
squamous  character,  to  allow  the  frontal  bone  to  overlay  the 
parietal.    A  similar  change  takes  place  at  its  lower  part  or  com- 
mencement, with  this  difference,  that  there  the  parietal  bones 
are  made  to  overlay  the  frontal. 
Lambdoid-      The  latiibdoid  suture  (suture  lambdoidalis)  is  situated  be- 
the  name"!*  tween  the  occipital  and  the  parietal  bones,  its  form  resembling 
somewhat  that  of  the  Greek  letter  A,  whence  its  name  has  be^ 
iu  position,  taken.    It  begins  at  each  side  on  a  line  with  the  posterior  infe- 
rior angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  thence  inclines  upwards  and 
forwards  to  the  point  at  which  the  two  parietal  bones  are  joined 
by  the  sagittal  suture.    It  thus  represents  two  sides  of  a  triangle. 
It  is  often  interrupted  by  accessory  osseous  deposits  (ossa  Wor- 
miana).    From  its  position  and  relation  this  suture  may  be 
named  occipito-parietal.^ 
Sagittal ;        The  sagittal  suture  (s.  sagittalis — sagitta,  an  arrow)  extends 
iu  position;  directly  backwards,  from  the  middle  of  the  coronal  to  that  of  the 
lambdoid  suture,  and  connects  the  two  parietal  bones,  from 
which  circumstance  it  may  be  called  the  **  inteivparietal"  suture : 
varies  in     in  children,  and  occasionally  in  adults,  it  is  prolonged  throogh 
length.  frontal  bone,  even  to  the  root  of  the  nose.    The  serrated 

Character  appearance  of  the  sutures  is  perceptible  only  on  the  external 
sur&ce  of  the  bones ;  the  internal  sur&ce,  or  table  of  each,  as  it 
is  called,  being  merely  in  apposition  with  the  contiguous  bone. 

The  line  of  union  between  the  occipital  and  the  tempoial 
bone  at  each  side  used  to  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the 
lambdoid  suture,  or  as  an  appendix  to  it,  and  was  accordingly 
Addita-  named  additamentum  suture  lambdoidalis.  It  may,  however, 
UmUL^  be  named  temporo-occipital^  as  it  connects  the  mastoid  and  pe- 
lu  position  trous  parts  of  the  temporal  bone  with  the  occipital — principally 
andcharac-       basilar  and  condyloid  portions.    In  this  suture  there  arc  no 


of  the  ser- 
rations. 
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r^ar  dentations  $  in  a  great  part  of  its  extent  the  maigins  of 
the  bones  are  merely  in  apposition. 

The  squamous  satures  (sutur»  squamoss)  are  arched  and  Squamoiu; 
mark  the  junction  of  the  lower  borders  of  tJie  parietal  bones 
with  the  squamous  parts  of  the  temporal,  their  edges  being  so 
beveled  off  as  to  allow  the  latter  to  overlay  the  former.    At  the 
point  of  junction  between  the  squamous  and  mastoid  parts  of  position; 
the  temporal  bone,  the  true  squamous  suture  ceases ;  but  from 
tlence  a  short  suture  runs  backwards  to  the  lambdoid,  connect- 
mg  the  mastoid  .part  of  the  temporal  with  the  postero-inferior 
SDgle  of  the  parietal.    This  is  termed  additamentum  sutura  itsaddita- 
squamosa: — ^both  together  form  the  **  temporo-parietaP  suture. 

The  line  of  direction  of  the  sutures  (particularly  the  lamb- 
doid  and  sagittal)  is  not  unfrequently  interrupted  by  additional 
bones,  inserted  between  those  hitherto  enumerated.  These, 
from  being  sometimes  of  a  triangular  form,  are  called  ossa  tri- 
(juiiray  and  also  ossa  Wormiana. 

The  cranial  bones  are  joined  to  those  of  the  &ce  by  sutures,  Sutarea 
which  are  common  to  both  sets  of  bones.     The  transverse  T^'ZtfL 

toe  cranium 

satnie,  observable  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  extends  across  the  and  fiice ; 
orbits,  and  connects  the  frontal  with  the  nasal,  superior  maxil-  J^f^^^Jf^j,^ 
kry,  ossa  unguis,  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  and  malar  bones.    The  bones  of  tko 
zygomatic  sutures  are  very  short ;  they  are  directed  obliquely 
downwards  and  backwards,  and  join  the  zygomatic  processes  of 
the  temporal  with  the  malar  bones.    The  ethmoid  suture  sur- 
rounds -the  bone  of  the  same  name ;  so  does  the  sphenoid ; 
they  are  necessarily  complex  in  consequence  of  the  many  rela- 
tions of  these  bones.    The  lines  of  connexion  between  the 
nasal  and  maxillary  bones,  though  sufficiently  marked,  have  not 
^ived  particular  names;  but  those  observable  between  the 
horizontal  lamellse  of  the  latter,  and  those  of  the  palate  bones, 
be  termed  the  palato-maxillary  sutures. 


THE  GENERAL  CONFORMATION  OF  THE  SKULL. 

After  having  described,  in  detail,  the  separate  bones  of  the 
bead  and  fece,  it  becomes  necessary  to  review  them  collectively,  .j-j^^  ^i^^j 
I'be  description  of  these  bones  forms  the  most  difficult  part  of  generally. 
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human,  as  well  as  of  comparatiye  osteology,  as  thej  aie  the  most 
complex  in  the  whole  skeleton;  but  a  correct  knowledge  of 
them  is  indispensable,  in  consequence  of  the  many  important 
parts  which  they  serve  to  sustain  and  enclose ;  viz.  the  cerebral 
mass,  with  its  nerves  and  vessels ;  the  organs  of  sight,  hearing, 
smell,  and  taste  ;  and  part  of  those  of  mastication,  of  d^lutttion, 
and  of  the  voice.  To  fiicilitate  the  description  of  the  nume- 
its  external  rous  eminences,  depressions,  cavities,  and  foramina  of  the  skull, 
siirfkc^™^  anatomists  examine  successively  its  external  and  internal  sur&ces. 


The  exter- 
nal Burfiice 
divided  into 
fire  regions. 


Superior 
region ;  its 
bounds. 


Inferior 
region,  or 
base  of  the 
skull; 

its  bounds ; 


Bubdirided 
into  three 
parts. 


THE  EXTERNAL  SUEFACE  OF  THE  SKULL. 

This  surface  may  be  considered  as  divisible  into  five  regions, 
three  being  somewhat  of  an  oval  figure,  and  situated,  one  supe- 
riorly, another  at  the  base,  the  third  in  front,  including  the 
face ;  the  others  comprise  the  lateral  parts,  and  are  somewhat 
flat  and  triangular. 

A.  The  superior  region  extends  from  the  frontal  eminences 
to  the  occipital  protuberance,  and,  transversely,  from  one  tem- 
poral ridge  to  the  other ;  it  thus  includes  the  upper  broad  part 
of  the  frontal,  almost  all  the  parietal,  and  the  superior  third  of 
the  occipital  bone,  which  together  form  the  vaulted  arch  of  the 
skull.  It  is  divided  into  two  symmetrical  parts  by  the  sagittal 
suture  and  its  continuation  when  it  exists ;  it  presents  no  aper- 
ture or  other  inequality  deserving  of  particular  notice ;  it  is 
covered  by  the  common  integument  and  occipito-frontalis  mus- 
cle, on  which  ramify  branches  of  the  temporal,  occipital,  and  au- 
ricular arteries,  as  well  as  filaments  of  nerves  from  the  frontal 
branches  of  the  fifth  and  portio  dura,  and  also  from  the  occi- 
pital nerve. 

B.  The  inferior  region^  fig.  37,  also  oval  in  its  outline,  is 
the  most  complex  of  all,  as  it  includes  the  entire  base  of  the 
skull,  extending  from  the  incisor  teeth  to  the  occipital  protu- 
berance, and  transversely,  from  the  mastoid  process  and  dental 
arch  on  one  side,  to  the  corresponding  points  on  the  other. 
It  may  be  considered  as  divisible  into  three  parts — anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior. 

1.  The  anterior  part  of  the  base  corresponds  with  the  ex- 
tent of  the  arch  of  the  palate  ;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
line,^  extending  from  before  backwards,  and  marking  the  junc- 
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tion  of  the  palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate 
bones;  this  is  intersected  by  p. 
another,'  running  transTersely 
between  each  palate  bone  and 
the  corresponding  maxillary 
bone.  Anteriorly,  and  in  the 
middle  line,  is  a  foramen,^  (the 
anterior  palatine,)  which  com- 
maoicates  with  the  nasal  fosssd 
by  four  foramina  or  short  ca- 
nals (for  a  description  of  these 
8ce  page  63).  Posteriorly, 
on  each  side,  and  at  the  base 
of  the  alveolar  border,  is  an- 
other foramen,^  (posterior  pa- 
latint,)  for  the  posterior  pala- 
tine nerres  and  artery. 

2.  The  middle,  or  guttural  part,  is  bounded  at  each  side  by  a 
line  extended  from  the  pterygoid  process,^  as  &r  as  the  mastoid 
process,^  thus  including  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  nares,  and 
the  central  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  In  the  centre  is  situ- 
ated the  basilar  process^  of  the  occipital  bone,  marked  by  slight 
ineqnalities,  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  towards  its  pos- 
terior extremity  the  anterior  condyloid  foramina,  which  transmit 
the  ninth  pair  of  nerves.  On  each  side  is  the  pars  petrosa"  of 
tke  temporal  bone,  in  which  may  be  observed  the  styloid  and 
vaginal  processes ;  more  posteriorly  is  the  jugular  fossa,  which 
is  completed  into  a  fommen^  (foramen  lacerum  postertus  basis 
cranii)  by  the  border  of  the  occipital  bone.  This  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  spiculum  of  bone,  or  a  fibrous  band,  the  in- 
ternal and  anterior  one  serving  to  transmit  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
ptr  vagum,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves  ;  the  other  the  jugular 
Tem.   Between  the  apex  of  the  pars  petrosa  and  the  side  of  the 


The  ante- 
rior part  or 
palate. 


Middle  or 
guttural 
part,  its 
bounds, 


foramina. 


"  1.  The  longitudinal  palatal  suture.  2.  The  transverse  palatal  suture. 
^  The  anterior  palatine  foramen.  4.  The  lower  opening  oi  the  posterior 
palatine  canal.  5.  The  external  pterygoid  process.  6.  The  mastoid  pro- 
cess. 7.  The  basilar  process.  8.  Petrous  part  of  the  temDoral  bone.  9. 
Foramen  lacerum  posticum.  10.  Foramen  lacerum  meaium :  vel  f.  1. 
uterios  basis  cranii.  11.  Foramen  ovale.  12.  Spinous  foramen.  13.  Ca- 
rotid foramen.  14.  Septum  nanum — the  vomer.  15.  The  condyles  of  the 
occipital  bone.    16.  The  condyloid  fossa.    17.  The  stylo-mastoid  foramen. 
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basilar  process,  and  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  is  the  yora- 
men  lacerum  anterius  basis  cranii,^^  which  is  closed  inferiorly 
by  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage :  across  its  area,  as  yiewed  at  its 
upper  or  cerebral  aspect,  runs  the  internal  carotid  artery  in  its 
passage  from  the  carotid  canal  in  the  temporal  bone  to  the  side 
of  the  sphenoid,  and  also  the  Vidian  nerve,  after  it  has  passed 
backwards  through  the  pterygoid  foramen,  and  is  proceeding  to 
reach  the  groove  in  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  pars  petrosa.  Be- 
tween the  contiguous  margins  of  the  pars  petrosa  and  the  great 
ala  of  the  sphenoid  bone  is  a  groove,  which  leads  backwards  and 
outwards,  and  lodges  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  Eustachian 
tube ;  and  above  the  osseous  part  of  that  tube,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  thin  lamella  of  bone,  is  the  orifice  of  the  canal 
which  transmits  the  tensor  tympani  muscle.    The  foramina  of 
this  region,  taken  in  their  order  from  within  outwards  and  back- 
wards, are,  the  foramen  ovale,^^  fommen  spinosum,^^  foramen 
caroticum,^'  and  foramen  stylo-mastoideuro.^^ 
Posterior        In  front,  this  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull  is  continuous  with 
the  posterior  aperture  of  the  nares,  which  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  vomer.**    It  is  bounded  above  by  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  below  by  the  palate  plates  of  the  ossa  palati,  and 
on  the  sides  by  the  pterygoid  processes.    Each  opening  mea- 
sures about  an  inch  in  the  vertical  direction,  and  half  that  ex- 
tent transversely.    The  pterygoid  groove,  in  each  of  these  pro- 
cesses, is  completed  inferiorly  by  the  pyramidal  process  of  the 
palate  bone ;  near  its  junction  with  the  body  of  the  bone  is  the 
scaphoid  fossa,  for  the  origin  of  the  circumflexus  palati ;  and  at 
its  inferior  termination  is  the  hamular  process,  round  which  the 
tendon  of  that  muscle  is  reflected.    Between  the  base  of  this 
process  and  the  posterior  palatine  foramen  is  situated  a  smaller 
foramen,  leading  down  from  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  and 
which  transmits  the  middle  palatine  nerve. 
The  poste-       S,  The  posterior  part  of  the  inferior  region  includes  all  that 
nor  part;    jg  gjtuated  between  the  occipital  protuberance  and  a  line  con- 
bounds;     necting  the  mastoid  processes.    It  is  divided  into  two  lateral 
parts  by  a  ridge,  extending  to  the  foramen  magnum  from  the 
occipital  protuberance,  from  which  two  rough  curved  lines  branch 
outwards,  giving  attachment  to  muscles ;  so  does  the  space  be- 
fbnuniiuu     tween  the  lines,  and  that  between  the  inferior  one  and  the  fora- 
men magnum.    At  the  margin  of  the  foramen,  but  nearer  to 
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its  anterior  part,  are  the  condyles^*  of  the  occipital  bone, 
which  articulate  with  the  first  vertebra;  behind  each  is  a  de- 
pression,^ (condyloid  fossa^)  and  usoally  a  foramen  (posterior 
condyloid  foramen)^  which  transmits  a  small  vein  and  artery. 
Before  and  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of  each,  in  a  spot  also  re- 
tiring and  depressed,  is  the  opening  of  the  anterior  condyloid 
foramtny  which  looks  obliquely  outwards  and  forwards,  and 
tnnsmits  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

c.  The  anterior  region  of  the  skull  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  Anterior 
extends  ftom  the  frontal  eminences  to  the  chin,  and  from  the  : 
external  border  of  the  orbit  and  ramus  of  the  jaw,  on  one  side,  to 
the  corresponding  points  on  the  other,  so  as  to  include  the  whole 
of  the  fiu:e.     The  eminences,  depressions,  fossae,  and  foramina 
observable  in  this  region  are  as  follow :  viz.  the  frontal  emmences,  objects  in- 
more  or  less  prominent  in  different  individuals,  bounded  infe- 
rioriy  by  two  slight  depressions,  which  separate  them  from  the 
mperciliary  ridges ;  these  curve  outwards,  from  the  nasal  pro- 
cess of  the  frontal  bone.    Beneath  the  superciliary  ridge,  on 
c&di  side,  is  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  marked  at  its  inner  third 
bf  a  groove,  or  a  foramen,  which  transmits  the  frontal  nerve  and 
inpra-orbital  artery;  and  also  by  a  slight  depression  which  gives 
tttadunent  to  the  cartilaginous  pulley  of  the  trochlearis  muscle. 
At  an  interval  corresponding  with  the  breadth  of  the  orbit  is 
another  ridge,  forming  its  inferior  mai^n  ;  under  which  is  situ- 
ated the  infra-orbital  foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  superior 
nitxiUary  nerve ;  and  still  lower  down,  the  fossa  canina,  which 
gives  attachment  to  the  levator  anguli  oris  muscle ;  it  is  bound- 
ed below  by  the  alveolar  border  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  sur- 
BK)imled  by  the  malar  tuberosity.    Towards  the  middle  line, 
and  corre^nding  with  the  interval  between  the  orbits,  is  the 
omI  eminence  of  the  frontal  bone^  which  is  prominent  in  pro- 
portion to  the  developement  of  the  frontal  sinuses  over  which  it 
is  situated.    This  is  bounded  by  the  transverse  suture,  marking 
tbe  root  of  the  nose.    Beneath  the  nasal,  and  between  the  con- 
tiguous borders  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones,  is  a  triangular 
opening  which  l^ds  into  the  nasal  fosssd ;  it  is  broad  below,  and 
tbere  its  edge  is  surmounted  by  a  prominent  process,  the  nasal 
^e.  Laterally  it  presents  two  sharp  curved  borders,  which 
gndnally  incline  inwards  as  they  ascend  to  the  nasal  bones,  so  as 
to  narrow  it  soipewhat.    Below  the  nasal  aperture  is  a  slight 
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depression  (myrtiform  fossa),  at  each  side  of  the  middle  line 
oyer  the  alveolus  of  the  second  incisor  tooth.  Farther  down  is 
the  transverse  rima  of  the  mouth,  between  the  alveolar  borders 
of  the  jaws.  In  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  besides  some  mus- 
cular impressions,  is  the  mental  foramen,  which  transmits  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  dental  nerve  and  artery. 

D.  and  £.  The  two  lateral  regions  of  the  skull  are  somewhat 
of  a  triangular  figure,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  being  at  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  the  base  at  the  temporal  ridge,  and  the  sides 
formed  by  two  lines  drawn,  one  upwards  and  forwards,  over  the 
external  orbital  process,  the  other  upwards  and  backwards,  over 
the  mastoid  process.  In  consequence  of  the  great  irregularity 
of  the  surface,  it  is  necessary  to  subdivide  each  of  these  regions 
into  three ;  the  part  above  the  zygoma  being  called  the  temporal 
region  or  fossa,  that  beneath  it  the  zygomatic,  the  reminder 
being  named  the  mastoid. 

1.  The  temporal  part,  or  fossa,  being  bounded  by  the  tem- 
poral ridge  above,  and  by  the  zygomatic  arch  below,  is  of  a 
semicircular  form,  and  extends  from  the  external  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  bone  to  the  base  of  the  mastoid  process.  It  is 
filled  up  by  the  temporal  muscle,  lodges  the  deep  temporal  ves- 
sels and  nerves,  and  is  formed  by  the  temporal,  parietal,  frontal, 
sphenoid,  and  malar  bones. 

2.  The  mastoid  part  is  bounded  before  by  the  transverse  root 
of  the  zygoma,  above  by  the  horizontal  one  and  the  additamen- 
tum  suturffi  squamosa,  behind  and  inferiorly  by  the  additamen- 
tum  suturse  lambdoidalis.  Proceeding  from  behind  forwards, 
we  observe  the  mastoid  foramen,  the  process  of  the  same  name ; 
anterior  to  which  is  the  aperture  of  the  meatus  auditorius  exter- 
nus,  which  is  circular  in  young  subjects,  and  somewhat  oval  in 
adults,  the  longest  diameter  being  from  above  downwards. 
The  osseous  tube,  continuous,  externally,  with  the  fibro-carti- 
lage  of  the  ear,  and  bounded,  internally,  by  the  membnna 
tympani,  is  directed,  obliquely,  forwards  and  inwards,  and  is 
somewhat  broader  at  its  extremities  than  in  the  middle.  Ante- 
rior to  the  meatus  is  the  glenoid  fossa,  which  is  bounded  before 
by  the  transverse  root  of  the  zygoma,  behind  by  the  meatus,  and 
internally  by  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  transverse  fissure  (Jissura  Glaseri), 
the  anterior  portion  being  smooth,  for  its  articulation  with  the 
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condyle  of  the  lover  jaw ;  the  posterior,  rough,  lodges  part  of 
ike  parotid  gland.  This  fissure  gires  entrance  to  the  laxator 
tjmpani  roasde  and  a  small  artery,  and  transmks  outwards  the 
chorda  tympani  nerve. 

8.  The  zygomatic  part  of  the  lateral  region,  situated  deeply  Zygomatic 
behind  and  beneath  the  orbit,  is  bounded  before  by  the  convex  b^Sa-*^ 
part  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  is  enclosed  between 
the  zygoma  and  the  pterygoid  process.    The  posterior  sur&ce 
of  the  maxillary  bone  is  pierced  by  some  small  foramina,  open-  foramina, 
ing  into  canals,  for  the  transmission  of  the  superior  dental 
nerves.    Between  the  superior  border  of  this  bone  and  the  great 
tla  of  the  sphenoid,  is  a  fissure  {aphena-maxillary^y  which  is 
directed  forwards  and  outwards,  and  communicates  with  the 
oibit ;  and  between  its  posterior  border  and  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cess is  another  {ptery go-maxillary)^  whose  direction  is  vertical. 
Tbe  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  these  fissures  constitutes  the 
spkeno-maxillary  fossaj  which  is  situated  before  the  base  of  the  Spheno- 
pterygoid  process,  behind  the  summit  or  posterior  termination  foJJ^^J^ 
of  the  orbit,  and  immediately  external  to  the  nasal  fossse,  from  boimdB  and 
irhich  it  is  separated  by  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  palate 
bone.    Into  this  narrow  spot  five  foramina  open,  viz.  the  fora- 
men rotundum,  which  gives  passage  to  the  second  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair ;  the  foramen  pterygoideum,  to  the  Vidian  or  ptery- 
goid nerve  and  artery ;  the  pterygo-palatine  to  a  small  artery  of 
tbe  same  name  (sometimes  called  also  the  superior  pharyngeal) ; 
tbe  posterior  palatine  foramen,  leading  to  the  canal  of  the  same 
Dtme;  and  the  spheno-palatine,  which  transmits  the  spheno- 
palatine nerve  and  artery. 


THE  INTERNAL  SURFACE  OP  THE  SKULL. 

The  internal  sur&ce  of  the  skull  may  be  divided  into  its  arch  Internal 

-«j  •*   1-  surfiice  of 

and  lU  base.  the  ikuU. 

Tbe  arch  extends  from  the  base  of  the  perpendicular  part  of  The  arch; 
tbe  frontal  bone,  as  fiir  as  the  transverse  ridge  on  the  inner  sur^  diySSon^f. 
bee  of  the  occipital  bone.  Along  the  middle  line,  and  corre- 
sponding with  the  direction  of  the  sagittal  suture,  is  a  shallow 
groove,  marking  the  course  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. 
Sefenl  slight,  irregular  depressions  may  also  be  observed^  for 
tbe  cerebral  convolutions,  and  some  tortuous  lines  for  the 
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branches  of  the  meningeal  artery ;  and  in  many  cases  irregular 
Depressions  depressions  over  the  points  occupied  by  glandul®  Pacchioni. 
£e  faahT  ^  surfece  is  more  or  less  depressed  so  as  to  form  fossae  at  the 
oni.  points  corresponding  with  the  frontal  and  parietal  eminences, 

and  also  above  the  internal  occipital  ridge,  where  the  posterior 
lobes  of  the  brain  are  lodged. 
The  bue ;  The  base  of  the  skull  presents  on  the  inner  surface  the  seve- 
^^^^  ml  eminences,  depressions,  and  foramina,  which  have  been  al- 
ready enumerated  in  the  description  of  the  separate  bones. 
Three  fossae  may  be  observed  at  each  side,  differing  in  size  and 
depth. 

Anterior  1.  The  anterior  fossQy  formed  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the 
iwnes'i^kh  hone  and  the  smaller  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  and  the  crib- 

form  it;  riform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  serves  to  support  the  anterior  lobe 
of  the  brain  :  it  is  marked  by  eminences  and  depressions  corre- 
sponding with  the  cerebral  convolutions  and  sulci ;  and,  poste- 
riorly, by  a  transverse  line,  indicating  the  junction  of  the  bones 
its  fbrami-  just  mentioned.  The  foramina  in  the  anterior  fossa  are  those  in 
the  ethmoid  bone  for  the  transmission  of  nerves  and  an  artery  to 
the  nasal  fossee :  viz.  the  olfactory  nerve,  the  internal  nasal 
branch  of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve,  and  the  ethmoidal  branch 
of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 
Middle  fos-  The  middle  fossa,  formed  by  the  great  ala  of  the  sphenoid, 
^^nned  ^j^^  gquamous  part  of  the  temporal,  and  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  pars  petrosa,  lodges  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain.  It  is 
marked  by  linear  impressions  for  the  meningeal  artery,  and  by 
shallow  pits  for  the  cerebral  convolutions ;  anteriorly,  it  opens 
into  the  orbit  by  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  sometimes  called  fora- 
hai  (on-  men  lacerum  anterius  to  distinguish  it  from  those  placed  fiurther 
back,  and  already  noticed ;  it  transmits  the  third,  the  fourth, 
and  the  sixth  nerves,  together  with  the  ophthalmic  branch  of 
the  fifth  and  the  ophthalmic  vein.  Behind  this  is  situated  the 
foramen  rotundum  for  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth,  the  fora- 
men ovale  for  the  third,  and,  lastly,  the  foramen  spinosum  for 
the  middle  meningeal  artery.  Where  the  summit  of  the  pars 
petrosa  approaches  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  there  the 
internal  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal  opens.  On  the  anterior  sui^ 
face  of  the  pars  petrosa,  and  directed  obliquely  backwards,  there 
is  a  slight  groove,  leading  to  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  and  transmit- 
ting the  Vidian  nerve. 
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S.  The  posterior  fossa,  deeper  and  broader  than  the  others.  Posterior 
gives  lodgment  to  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  In  the  ^» 
posterior  surface  of  the  pars  petrosa,  which  forms  the  anterior  iu  position 
limit  of  this  fossa,  may  be  observed  the  internal  auditory  fora-  objecu  it 
mcD,  and,  within  a  few  lines  of  it,  a  triangular  fissure,  which 
opeos  into  the  aquseductus  yestibuli,  and  towards  its  inferior 
margin  part  of  the  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus,  which  leads  down 
to  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius.  Along  the  middle  line,  and 
taking  the  parts  situated  in  the  base  of  the  skull  from  before 
backwards,  we  observe  the  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and 
on  each  side  the  cribriform  lamella  of  that  bone ;  farther  back,  a 
slightly  depressed  surfiice,  which  supports  the  commissure  of  the 
optic  nerves ;  and  on  each  side  the  optic  foramina.  Behind  this 
is  the  pituitary  fossa,  situated  on  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  bounded  before  and  behind  by  the  clinoid  processes. 
L^ng  downwards  and  backwards  from  these  is  the  basilar 
groove,  which  supports  the  pons  Varolii  and  medulla  oblongata, 
and  terminates  at  the  foramen  magnum ;  at  each  side  of  this 
foiamen  are  the  condyloid  foramina,  and  behind  it  a  crista,  lead- 
ing upwards  to  the  occipital  ridge,  and  giving  attachment  to  the 
fell  cercbelli. 


THE  OBBITS. 

The  form  of  the  orbits  is  that  of  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  The  orbits, 
whose  base  is  directed  forwards  and  outwards,  and  apex  back-  J^'tb^ 
wards  and  inwards,  so  that  if  their  axes  were  prolonged  back-  Axis, 
wards  they  would  decussate  on  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

The  roof  of  each  orbit  forms  part  of  the  floor  for  the  brain ;  Root 
it  is  concave,  and  composed  of  the  orbital  process  of  the  frontal, 
and  the  smaller  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  :  at  its  anterior  and 
mner  border  may  be  observed  a  depression  for  the  attachment 
of  the  pulley  of  the  trochlearis  muscle ;  externally,  and  imme- 
diately within  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  a  shallow  depression  for 
the  lachrymal  gland;  at  the  anterior  border,  a  groove,  sometimes 
a  foramen,  which  transmits  the  supra-orbital  or  frontal  nerve  and 
artery;  and  posteriorly,  at  the  apex  of  the  cavity,  the  optic 
foramen,  transmitting  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery.  The 
/oor  forms  the  roof  of  the  maxillary  sinus :  it  consists  of  the  Floor, 
orbital  processes  of  the  malar  and  maxillary  bones,  and  of  the 
small  portion  of  the  palate  bone  which  rests  on  the  latter ;  to- 
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wards  the  inner  and  anterior  border,  near  the  lachrymal  canal, 
may  be  observed  a  slight  roughness,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
obliquus  inferior  muscle ;  posteriorly,  a  groove,  terminating  in 
the  infra-orbital  canal,  which  runs  nearly  horizontally  forwards. 
The  inner  side  or  wall  of  the  orbit  runs  directly  backwaida, 
being  parallel  with  the  corresponding  side  of  the  other  orbit, 
and  is  composed  of  the  ascending  process  of  the  maxillary  bone, 
the  OS  unguis,  the  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid,  and  part  of  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Near  the  anterior  border  is  situ- 
ated the  lachrymal  canals  which  is  formed,  for  the  most  part, 
between  the  ascending  process  and  body  of  the  maxillary  bone, 
the  remainder  being  made  up  by  the  groove  in  the  os  unguis, 
and  a  small  process  of  the  inferior  spongy  bone ;  this  canal,  i 
little  expanded  at  its  extremities,  is  directed  downwards,  back- 
wards, and  a  little  outwards.  The  outer  side  of  the  orbit,  com- 
posed of  the  orbital  plates  of  the  malar  and  sphenoid  bones, 
presents  some  minute  foramina,  which  transmit  small  nerves 
from  the  orbit  to  the  temporal  fossa. 

The  superior  internal  angle^  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
orbital  process  of  the  frontal  bone  with  the  os  unguis  and  os 
planum,  presents  two  foramina  {foramen  orbitaU  intemmwh 
anterius  et  posterius)^  which  give  transmission,  the  anterior  to 
the  nasal  twig  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  the  posteriw  to  the 
ethmoidal  artery.  The  internal  inferior  angle  is  rounded  off 
so  as  to  be  scarcely  recognised ;  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
OS  unguis  and  os  planum  with  the  orbital  plates  of  the  superior 
maxillary  and  palate  bones.  In  the  external  superior  angk^ 
formed  by  the  malar,  irontal,  and  sphenoid  bones,  ia  observed 
the  sphenoidal  fissure,  of  a  triangular  form,  situated  oUtqudy, 
its  base  being  internal  and  inferior,  the  apex  external  and  supe- 
rior. In  the  inferior  external  angle,  formed  by  the  malar,  the 
great  ala  of  the  sphenoid,  the  maxillary,  and  palate  bones,  is 
situated  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  inclined  at  an  angle  with 
the  former,  and  communicating  with  it,  but  of  a  different  form, 
being  broad  at  its  extremities  and  narrow  at  the  centre. 

The  anterior  extremity,  or  base  of  the  orbit,  is  directed 
outwards  and  forwards ;  and,  as  if  to  provide  for  a  free  range 
of  lateral  vision,  the  external  wall  retreats  in  some  degree,  and 
does  not  extend  as  far  forward  as  the  internal.  The  inner  ter- 
mination of  the  cavity,  representing  the  summit  of  a  pyramid, 
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to  which  it  has  been  likened,  corresponds  with  the  optic  fora- 

meD.    In  each  orbit,  parts  of  seven  bones  are  observed,  viz.  the  The  bones 

frontal,  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  os  unguis,  malar,  maxillary,  and  orbhT 

palate  bones ;  but  as  three  of  these,  viz.  the  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  enumerat- 

and  irontal,  are  common  to  both,  there  are  only  eleven  bones 

for  the  two  orbits. 


THE  NASAL  FOSSJS. 


These  fossse,  fig.  88,  are  two  cavities,  placed  one  at  each  side 
of  the  median  line,  separated  by  a  flat  vertical  septum.  They 
communicate,  by  foramina,  with  the  various  sinuses  lodged  in 
the  frontal,  the  ethmoid,  and  superior  maxillary  bones,  and 
open  anteriorly,  on  the  surface,  by  the  nares,  and  posteriorly 
into  the  pharynx. 

The  deptb  of  the  fossa  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  is  con- 
adeiable  (most  so  in  its  middle)  ;  so  is  the  extent  from  before 
backwards  or  between  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  openings. 
Bat  the  breadth,  or  dis- 
tance, from  the  outer  to  the  Fjg-  38* 

inner  wall  is  very  limited, 

and  it  is  less  at  the  upper 

than  towards  the  lower  part 

of  the  fossa,  and  in  the 

middle  than  at  the  ante- 
rior or  posterior  openings 

(the  nares).     The  roof, 

the  floor,  the  inner  and 

the  outer  walls  of  these 

cavities  require  a  separate 

consideration. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  openings  of  the  nasal  fossse  have 


Nasal  fos- 
sae ;  their 
position ; 
they  com- 
municate 
with  the 
sinuses  in 
several 
bones. 


Boundaries. 


*  A  vertical  section  of  the  skull,  made  from  before  backwards,  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  middle  line.  The  outer  boundary  of  the  right  nasal  fossa  is 
displayed : — 1.  is  said  to  be  on  the  nasal  bone.  2.  The  crista  galli — its  base 
where' it  is  joined  to  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  3.  The  hard 
palate.  4.  is  close  to  the  anterior  palatine  canal.  5.  The  superior  spongy 
bone  (nart  of  the  ethmoid).  6.  is  said  to  point  to  the  superior  meatus  ;  but 
it  is  below  that  groove.  7.  The  middle  spongy  bone  (part  of  the  ethmoid). 
8.  is  a  little  below  the  middle  meatus.  9.  Tliis  points  to  the  inferior 
meatus.  10.  The  inferior  spongy  bone.  11.  Frontal  sinus.  12.  Sphenoi- 
dal sinus. 
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The  roof; 
ita  direc- 
tion and 
formation. 


The  floor; 
its  direction 
and  fbrmar 
tion. 


Internal 
wall  or  sep- 
tum narium. 


External 
wall. 


been  described  among  the  objects  seen  on  tbe  external  snr&oe 
of  the  skull  (pp.  82,  88). 

The  roof  is  flat  at  its  middle  part,  ^nd  sloped  before  and 
behind ;  it  is  formed  in  front  bj  the  inner  surface  of  the  nasal 
bones,^  behind  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,**  and  in  the  middle 
by  the  horizontal  or  cribriform  lamella  of  the  ethmoid  bone.* 

The  floor^  smooth,  concave  from  side  to  side,  and  fonned  by 
the  palate  plates  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones,'  extends 
backwards,  and  a  little  downwards,  from  the  nares  to  the 
pharynx.  Towards  the  anterior  opening  may  be  observed  the 
superior  orifice  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal.*^ 

The  internal  wall^  or  septum  narium,  (fig.  89,)  which  extends 

from  the  roof  to  the  floor 
Fig.  39.*  of  the  cavity,  is  flat,  nearly 

vertical  (the  deviation,  if 
any,  being  usually  to  the 
left  side),  and  composed  of 
the  perpendicular  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,*  the  vo- 
mer,' and  the  nasal  carti- 
lage. 

The  external  wall  (fig. 
38)  is  formed  by  the  eth- 
moid superior  maxilhiry, 
OS  unguis,  inferior  spongy. 
The  posterior  and  inferior  parts  of  this  sur- 
face are  marked  by  a  number  of  inequalities,  whilst  the  superior 
and  anterior  are  comparatively  even.  In  the  latter  situation 
may  be  observed,  first,  the  smooth  surface  just  mentioned ;  and, 
secondly,  passing  downwards  and  backwards,  three,  and  &e- 


and  palate  bones. 


*  The  section  of  the  skull  in  this  case  has  been  made  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  middle  line.  The  left  side  of  the  septimi  narium  (its  bony  part)  is 
displayed  ;  and  beyond  it  a  part  of  the  external  wall  of  the  right  nasal  fo«* 
is  shown.  The  latter  is  dark,  and  the  figure  8  indicates  a  portion  of  the 
spongy  bones  which  belong  to  it.  1.  A  frontal  sinus.  2,  and  3,  are  the  bones 
of  the  septum  narium — 2  beings  the  middle  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  3  the 
vomer.  4,  5.  Between  these  is  the  hard  palate.  One  is  in  front  of  ihe  su- 
perior maxillary  bone  :  the  other  points  to  the  palate  bone.  Towards  the 
anterior  part  is  seen  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  or  rather  about  half  of  it. 
6.  The  pterygoid  i)roce8ses.  7.  The  right  condyle  of  the  occipital  bone. 
9.  is  opposite  the  right  half  of  tlie  foramen  magnum. — N.  B.  Laige  sphe- 
noidal smuses  are  marked  above  and  behind  the  base  of  the  vomer. 
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quently  four,  arched  and  convoluted  bones  (spongy  bones),  The  spongy 
beneath  which  are  grooves  (meatus)  leading  from  before  back-  ^^J^ 
wards.   The  superior  spongy  bone^  is  much  shorter  than  the  ''meatas;'' 
others;  beneath  it  is  the  superior  meatus^^  into  which  will  be  superior; 
found  opening,  anteriorly,  a  foramen  from  the  posterior  eth- 
moidal cells,  and,  posteriorly,  the  spheno-palatine  foramen. 
The  middle  spongy  bone^  overhangs  the  middle  meaiusy^  which  middle ; 
communicates  with  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells ;  one  of  these 
cnrres  forwards  and  upwards,  and  is  continuous  with  the  fit>ntal 
dnus ;  more  posteriorly  is  situated  the  opening  of  the  maxil- 
lary smus.    The  inferior  meatus^^  situated  below  the  inferior  inferior, 
spongy  bone,^^  between  it  and  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity,  is  The  open- 
neccaatfily  longer  than  the  others;  it  presents  anteriorly  the 
oriEce  of  the  nasal  canal. 


THE  FEOKTAL,  SPHENOIDAL,  AND  MAXILLARY  SINUSES. 

The/ronto/  sinuses^  fig.  38,^^  correspond  with  the  super-  Sinnsea; 
ciliary  eminences  of  the  frontal  bone.    Of  considerable  size  in  ^^jf^JI^' 
the  adult,  but  varying  in  different  individuals,  they  are  not  at  oui  aixe ; 
all  developed  in  the  foBtus.    They  are  divided  into  two,  some- 
times three,  compartments.    They  open  downwards  into  the 
middle  meatus  narium  through  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells. 

The  jpAenof da/  sinuses ^  fig.  88,^'  and  fig.  89,  two  in  number,  sphenoidal; 
are  placed  within  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone ;  these  also 
cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  in&ncy.  They  are  separated  by  a 
partition.  Above,  behind,  and  on  each  side,  they  are  bounded 
by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  in  front  by  two  small 
spongy  bones.  They  communicate  with  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
sinuses. 

The  maxillary  sinus  (antrum  Highmori)  is  a  lai^ge  excava-  the  antrum 
tion  in  the  body  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.    It  appears  at 
an  earlier  period  than  any  of  the  other  sinuses,  the  develope- 
ment  commencing  about  the  fourth  month  of  foetal  life.  Its 
form  is  irregularly  pyramidal,  the  base  being  towards  the  nasal  its  form: 
cavity,  the  apex  corresponding  with  the  malar  tuberosity. 
Superiorly,  it  is  enclosed  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the  maxillary 
hone ;  and  infbriorly  by  its  palate  plate :  internally,  it  opens  iu  opening 
into  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nasal  cavity  by  a  foramen,  which,  2J^to  Sjf 
though  it  appears  very  large  in  the  dry  bone  when  separated  upper  wall: 
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from  its  connexions,  is  in  the  natnial  state  small,  being  little 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  admission  of  a  probe ;  this  diminu- 
tion of  size  is  caused  by  the  lower  edge  of  the  ethmoid,  the  in- 
ferior spongy  and  the  palate  bones,  and  also  by  a  fold  of  the 
mucous  membrane.    The  narrow  opening  is  pkced  close  to 
the  upper  wall  of  the  cavity.    The  bony  plate  by  which  the 
TariouB      antrum  is  separated  from  the  orbit  is  very  slender,  so  likewise  is 
of  iu  boun-        partition  between  it  and  the  nasal  fossse ;  but  in  other  parts 
daries.       the  boundaries  of  the  cavity  have  considerable  thickness— -espe- 
cially the  superior  maxillary  bone  at  its  alveolar  border.  On 
the  removal  of  a  molar  tooth  it  will,  however,  be  found  that  its 
socket  is  separated  from  the  antrum  by  a  thin  partition  of 
bone. 


ANALOGY  BETWEEN  CRANL^  BONES  AND  VERTEBRA. 

Thectar        Anatomists  have  at  all  times  perceived  and  recognised  the 
?ogmis*tr    *J^*^logy  between  the  movable  and  motionless  pieces  of  the  spine 
▼ertebne.  — ^between  those  of  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  regions,  and  those  of 
the  sacrum  and  coccyx:  in  the  one,  as  well  as  in  the  other, 
similar  organic  elements  are  observed  to  exist,  variously  modi- 
fied, in  order  to  suit  special  purposes ;  but  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  any  adequate  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
points  of  similitude  which  exist  between  vertebrae,  properly  so 
called,  and  the  cranial  bones.    Many  persons  who  adopt,  with- 
out hesitation,  the  terms  false  or  pelvic  vertebrse,  as  applied  to 
the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  feel  a  repugnance  to  use  the  word  Mse 
or  cranial,  as  applied  to  the  pieces  of  the  skull ;  and  deny,  per- 
haps, without  examination,  the  analogy  upon  which  it  is  found- 
Adaptation  ed,  as  being  unnatuial  or  far-fetched.    We  have  numerous  in- 
tothewn^  stances  of  the  harmony  that  subsists  between  containing  and 
tainednerv-  contained  parts  throughout  the  economy;  in  no  case  is  it  more 
ou»  centre,   g^jjking  than  in  the  relation  that  obtains  between  the  funda- 
mental part  of  the  osseous  structure  and  the  central  mass  of  the 
nervous  system.    The  spinal  canal  is  accumtely  adapted  in  its 
different  parts  to  the  nervous  cord  which  it  encloses.    In  the 
pelvic  region,  the  canal,  at  least  in  the  human  subject,  becomes 
narrow,  as  it  merely  encloses  nerves,  whilst  the  body  and  pro- 
cesses take  on  a  particular  developement  to  meet  a  special  pur- 
pose, that  of  forming  a  basis  of  support  for  the  rest  of  the 
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column.  This  seems  to  result  from  the  working  of  what  may 
be  teimed  a  principle  of  compensation  in  the  growth,  as  well  as 
in  the  action  of  parts ;  for  when  one  part  of  a  given  whole  is 
dereloped  to  excess  or  to  a  maximum,  others  will  remain  at  a 
minimum  or  atrophied :  thus  the  spinal  canal  and  the  arches  are 
at  their  minimum  in  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  for  the  contained 
parts  are  there  at  a  low  point  of  developement ;  but  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  column  the  reverse  obtains ;  the  contained 
parts,  viz.  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  sjtem,  are  evolved  in 
the  human  subject  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  so  must  the  con- 
taining parts  also  be.  The  portion  of  the  osseous  system  which 
corresponds  with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  can,  therefore, 
baldly  be  recognised;  whilst  that  which  is  analogous  to  the  . 
arches  is  expanded  so  much  as  to  retain  but  a  slight  similitude 
to  them. 

If  we  take  the  occipital  bone,  and  examine  it  attentively,  we  The  ocdpi- 
sball  readily  perceive  in  it  all  the  elements  of  a  vertebra.    The  ^^IJ^  to 
foramen  magnum  is  the  counterpart  of  the  ring  of  a  vertebra,  a  vertebnu 
and  has  a  similar  relation  to  the  spinal  cord ;  the  basilar  pro- 
cess represents  the  body;  the  condyles  are  true  articulating 
processes ;  tbe  rough  surfaces  external  to  them,  and  which  give 
attachment  to  the  recti  laterales,  correspond  to  the  transverse 
processes;  the  vertical  ridge  extended  backwards  along  the  Thefint 
median  line,  from  the  foramen  to  the  occipital  protuberance,  is, 
in  the  human  subject,  merely  a  rudiment  of  a  spinal  process ; 
but  in  the  dog,  bear,  and  badger,  it  forms  a  sharp  prominence 
veil  deserving  the  name  of  spine,  and  the  likeness  is  still  more 
striking  in  osseous  fishes :  finally,  the  broad  plates  on  each  side 
of  the  spine  represent  the  arches.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the 
occipital  bone  forms  the  first  false  vertebra  of  the  cranial  region. 

In  the  second  cmnial  piece  or  vertebra,  it  must  be  admitted  The  second 
that  the  analogies  are  not  so  striking ;  but  when  we  recollect  ^'^^ 
that  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  if  examined  in  the  diflTerent  orders 
of  animals,  enlarges  in  proportion  as  the  brain  acquires  an  in- 
crease of  developement,  and  that  this  enlargement  attains  its 
maximum  in  the  human  subject,  we  shall  at  once  find  sufficient 
reason  to  expect  that  the  parts  corresponding  with  the  vertebral 
arches  should,  in  this  region,  be  greatly  evolved,  while  the  rest 
are  in  a  manner  atrophied.  The  parietal  bones,  with  the  squa- 
mous part  of  the  temporal  and  the  great  wings  of  the  sphenoid. 
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taken  together,  represent  the  arches,  whilst  the  posterior  pari  of 
the  sphenoid  bone  (sach  as  it  exists  in  the  human  foetus  before  its 
ossification  is  complete,  and  such  as  it  continues  pennanentlj  in 
several  lower  animals)  is  the  counterpart  of  the'  body,  the  mas- 
toid processes  of  the  temporal  bones  with  the  glenoid  fossae 
serve  as  transverse  and  articulating  processes.  These,  U^ther, 
form  the  middle  cranial  piece,  which  may  be  termed  the  sphrao- 
temporo-parietal  cranial  false  vertebra. 

The  frontal  bone,  the  ethmoid,  and  the  anterior  division  of 
the  sphenoid  (which  is  that  part  of  the  body  that  sustains  the 
smaller  wings),  form  the  third  vertebra ;  the  part  of  the  sphenoid 
just  named,  together  with  the  crista  galli  and  the  perpendicular 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  form  the  body,  which  is  here  reduced 
to  a  rudimentary  state,  just  as  the  coccygeal  bones  are  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  column,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a 
repetition.  The  lateral  and  expanded  parts  of  the  frontal  bone 
are  the  arches,  and  the  external  orbital  processes  may  be  likened 
to  transverse  processes. 

We  have  here  used  the  term  false  vertebra  as  applied  to 
the  cranial  pieces ;  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  use  the  wofd 
zone,  as  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Cuvier.  The  passage  in 
which  he  recognises  the  principle  of  developement  here  indi- 
cated^ as  well  as  the  application  of  it,  (which  appears  to  have 
been  first  inculcated  by  Dumeril,  and  traced  in  all  its  details  by 
Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,)  is  as  follows: — "Le  cr&ne  se  suIh 
divise  comme  en  trois  ceintures,  formees — ^I'^ant^eure  par  les 
deux  frontaux  et  T^thmoide,  Tinterm^iare  par  les  pari^taox  et 
le  sph^noide,  la  post^rieure  par  Toccipital.""* 


Contrast 
between 
man  and 
lower  ani- 


MAN  ADAPTED  TO  THE  ERECT  POSTURE. 

Every  part  of  the  conformation  of  the  human  subject  indi- 
cates its  adaptation  to  the  erect  position.  The  feet  are  broader 
than  those  of  any  other  animal  proportionally  to  its  aze ;  the 
tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones  admit  of  very  little  motion ;  and  the 
great  toe  is  on  the  same  plane  with  the  others,  and  cannot  be 
brought  into  opposition  with  them.  The  foot  is  thus  fitted  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  body,  but  not  to  grasp  or  seize  objects 


*  R^e  Animal^  torn.  i.  p.  63. 
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presented  to  it.  The  hands,  on  the  contrary,  though  so  well 
adapted  for  these  purposes,  are  ill  calculated  for  affording  sup- 
port; 80  that  man  is  truly  "bimanous''  and  "biped."*  The 
tibia  rests  perpendicularly  on  the  astragalus,  and  the  os  calcis 
projects  backwards  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  base,  and 
also  of  lengthening  the  lever  to  which  the  strong  muscles  of  the 
calf  of  the  leg  are  attached.  The  whole  extent  of  the  tarsus, 
metatusus,  and  phalanges,  in  man,  rests  on  the  ground,  which 
does  not  obtain  even  in  apes,  the  end  of  whose  os  calcis  is  some- 
vbat  ndsed,  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  bones  of  the 
leg.  In  dogs  and  digitated  quadrupeds,  the  carpus  and  tarsus  The  limbs 
are  considerably  elevated  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  body  «>'^*™»**^ 
rests  on  the  toes ;  and  in  the  horse,  and  other  solid-hooved 
animals,  the  third  phalanges  only  rest  on  the  ground,  the  os 
calcis  being  raised  nearly  to  the  perpendicular  direction. 

The  femur,  placed  securely  beneath  the  pelvis,  affords  a  firm 
npport  during  progression.  The  great  breadth  of  the  pelvis, 
senes  to  enlarge  the  base  on  which  the  trunk  rests ;  and  this  is 
fcther  increased  by  the  length  of  the  cervix  femoris.  This 
peculiarity  in  the  neck  of  the  femur  renders  it  necessary  that 
tie  body  of  the  bone  should  incline  inwards,  in  order  that  its 
axis  should  approach  the  central  line,  and  so  support  the  centre 
of  gravity.  If  its  articular  head  be  viewed  in  profile,  it  will  be 
obBerved  that  the  cartilaginous  coi^ting  is  distributed  for  the 
most  part  on  its  upper  and  inner  aspect,  showing  its  adaptation 
as  a  pillar  of  support  in  the  erect  position. 

The  bones  of  the  pelvis  in  the  human  subject  are  distin-  PelvU. 
g^ed  from  those  of  other  animals  by  some  marked  peculi- 
^ties.  The  sacrum  is  remarkably  broad  and  expanded,  so  as 
to  form  a  firm  support  for  the  spinal  column  which  rests  upon 
H;  its  lower  part  is  curved  and  articulated  with  the  coccyx,  so 
^  both  incline  forwards  and  enclose  the  pelvic  cavity,  con- 
rtituting  a  support  for  the  viscera  when  pressed  down  by  mus- 
cular action.  If  a  different  arrangement  of  these  bones  obtained 
—if  they  were  continued  downwards  in  a  straight  line,  they 
vonld  project  beyond  the  ischia,  and  render  the  sitting  posture 
^Asmt  or  impossible. 

The  spinal  column,  which  is  supported  on  the  pelvis,  is  pecu-  Spinal 

.  ^_  column. 

*  R^c  Animal,  torn.  i.  p.  82. 
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liarly  adapted  to  the  erect  attitude.  Its  pjrramidal  form  and 
enlarged  base  fit  it  to  sustain  the  superincumbent  weight ;  and 
bj  means  of  the  different  curvatures  which  it  presents,  a  con- 
siderable range  of  motion  is  allowed  to  the  trunk,  the  centre  of 
gravity  being  still  supported  within  the  base.  The  form  of  the 
thorax  is  also  peculiar.  Shallow  and  compressed  from  before 
backwards,  it  is  broad  and  expanded  from  side  to  side ;  by  whidi 
means  the  preponderance  of  the  trunk  forwards  is  considerably 
lessened.  The  sternum,  though  broad,  is  very  short,  so  that  a 
considerable  space  intervenes  between  it  and  the  pubes,  which  is 
occupied  solely  by  muscular  parts.  But  in  quadrupeds,  the 
thorax  is  compressed  and  flattened  laterally,  becoming  gradually 
narrower  towards  the  sternum,  which  is  prominent  and  keel- 
shaped,  so  that  the  breadth  from  this  latter  bone  to  the  spine  is 
much  greater  than  that  from  side  to  side.  This  conformation, 
together  with  the  absence  of  clavicles  in  true  quadrupeds,  oi- 
ables  the  anterior  extremities  to  approach  closely  together,  and 
fall  perpendicularly  downwards  beneath  the  trunk,  so  as  to  give 
it  a  steady  support.  The  sternum  is  elongated  in  these  animals, 
and  the  ribs  pass  from  the  spine  to  that  bone  so  directly,  without 
making  any  angle,  that  they  approach  near  to  the  crist®  of  the 
ilia,  and  thereby  increase  the  extent  of  firm  support  necessary  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  viscera.  Even  with  these  advantages, 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  would  be  inadequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  its  contents,  were  they  not  assisted  by  a  layer  of  elastic 
substance,  which  is  placed  over  their  entire  extent,  and  which  of 
itself  marks  their  destination  for  the  prone  position. 

Though  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  present  seTcnl 
points  of  similitude,  they  yet  may  be  contrasted  so  as  to  show 
that  they  are  adapted  to  totally  different  purposes.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  scapula  and  os  innominatum,  the  humerus  and 
the  femur,  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  and  those  of  the  leg,  the 
hand  and  the  foot,  are  respectively  constructed  on  the  same 
plan;  but  the  differences  which  they  present  indicate  a  differ- 
ence of  function. 

The  scapulae,  placed  on  the  supero-posterior  part  of  the  trunk, 
are  borne  off  by  the  clavicles ;  their  glenoid  cavities  are  directed 
forwards  and  outwards,  so  that  the  arms,  which  are,  as  it  weie, 
appended  to  them,  are  fitted  to  enjoy  a  considerable  d^^ree  of 
motion  in  the  anterior  and  lateral  directions.    But  in  true  quad- 
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ropeds  the  glenoid  cavities  look  downwards,  and  are  approxi- 
mated closely  together,  so  that  the  thoracic  limbs,  which  are 
vticolated  with  them,  descend  beneath  the  fore  part  of  the 
tnnk ;  and,  as  they  are  thus  calculated  to  support  its  weight, 
tbej  possess  little  lateral  motion.  The  glenoid  cavity  in  man 
is  quite  shallow,  so  that  the  globular  head  of  the  humerus  is 
merely  applied  to  its  surface ;  but  the  acetabulum  is  a  deep 
cup-like  cavity,  indicating  a  quite  different  destination  in  the 
two  joints.  The  breadth  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  knee- 
joint,  and  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  ankle-joint,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  elbow  and  wrist,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
slow  that  fixity  and  strength  have  been  designed  in  the  one, 
mobility  in  the  other.  This  difference  is,  if  possible,  more 
strongly  marked  in  the  conformation  of  the  hand  and  foot :  the  The  hand 
latter,  as  has  been  already  observed,  being  intended  to  sapport 
the  body,  is  placed  at  right  angles  beneath  the  leg ;  the  former 
is  continuoos  with  the  line  of  direction  of  the  fore-arm,  other- 
wise it  could  not  be  guided  with  sufficient  precision  to  the  differ- 
ent objects  which  it  is  intended  to  seize.  The  tarsal  bones  are 
large,  firm,  and  strong ;  those  of  the  metatarsus  are  also  thick 
tnd  laige,  and  placed  all  in  a  line.  That  which  supports  the 
great  toe,  being  the  stoutest  of  all  and  almost  immovable, 
nnges  with  the  others.  But  the  metacarpal  bones  are  quite 
differently  disposed ;  that  which  supports  the  thumb  admits  of 
considemble  motion  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  perform  a  com- 
plete citcumduction,  and  is  placed  so  much  out  of  line  with  the 
othen  that  it  can  be  opposed  to  them,  as  in  grasping  different 
objects.  The  hand  and  foot  may  be  considered  as  divisible 
^  into  two  parts,  differing  in  their  degrees  of  mobility,  viz. 
the  digital  phalanges,  and  the  row  of  bones  which  sustains 
them.  The  moveable  phalanges  of  the  hand  are  as  long  as  the 
carpal  and  metacarpal  bones  taken  together ;  but  in  the  foot, 
they  are  not  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal 
bones. 

No  part  of  the  osseous  system  of  man  affords  more  striking 
evidence  of  his  adaptation  for  the  erect  posture  than  the 
eraniuna.   Resting  on  the  summit  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  Position  of 
Jine  of  ite  base  forms  a  right  angle  with  that  of  the  column 
Itself,  which  thus  affords  it  a  firm  support.    The  condyles,  or  brai  column, 
points  of  articulation,  are  situated  very  near  the  centre  of  its 
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base,  being,  however,  a  little  nearer  to  the  occipital  protube- 
rance than  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  jaws ;  hj  this  arrange- 
ment very  little  active  power  is  required  to  maintain  it  in  equu 
librio.*    In  other  animals  the  condyles  are  placed  much  further 
back ;  so  that,  instead  of  resting  on  the  column^  the  skull  is,  as 
it  were,  appended  to  its  extremity,  and  is  sustained  by  an 
elastic  substance,  (ligamentum  nuchse,)  which  is  attached  by 
one  extremity  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebm,  and  by 
the  other  to  the  occipital  protuberance.    The  head,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  cranium  and 
face ;  the  one  being  intended  to  contain  the  bnun — ^the  material 
instrument  of  the  mind;  the  other  to  enclose  the  oigans  of 
sight,  smell,  and  taste.    The  more  the  organs  of  smell  and  taste 
Relative     are  developed  the  greater  is  the  size  of  the  face,  and  the  greater 
nTuin  an™        relative  proportion  to  the  cranium.    On  the  contrary,  the 
face.         larger  the  brain,  the  greater  must  be  the  capacity  of  the  skulls 
and  the  greater  its  proportion  to  the  face.    On  this  principle,  a 
large  cranium  and  a  small  face  indicate  a  large  brain  with  a  re- 
stricted developement  of  the  sense  of  smell  and  taste ;  but  a 
small  cranium  and  a  large  face  mark  an  opposite  conformation. 
The  character  and  nature  of  animals  is  determined  by  the  d^^ee 
of  energy  with  which  their  different  functions  are  performed ; 
they  are  guided  and  impelled  by  some  leading  propensity  or 
disposition ;  and  as  the  cranium  and  fiice  bear  to  the  brain  and 
oigans  of  sense  the  relation  of  containing  and  contained  parts, 
the  study  of  their  relative  proportions  is  one  of  great  interest  to 
the  naturalist,  inasmuch  as  they  serve  as  indices  of  the  fiuulUes, 
instincts,  and  capabilities  of  different  individuals  as  well  as  of 
classes. 

Camper*B  Several  methods  have  been  suggested  for  determining  the  pro- 
fiiciai lines,  p^y^-j^jj  ^j^^  cranium  to  the  face;  the  simplest  is  that  of 
Camper.  If  a  line  be  drawn  upwards  from  the  side  of  the  chio, 
over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  forehead,  it  will  form  ao 
angle  with  a  horizontal  line  drawn  backwards  over  the  external 
auditory  foramen  from  the  margin  of  the  anterior  nares ;  the  size 
of  the  angle  will  indicate  the  degree  of  developement  of  the 
cranium  and  brain,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  &ce  and  oigans 

*  Lawrence  on  the  Characters  of  the  Human  Head,  passim. 
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of  seDse.  In  the  crocodile  these  lines  are  so  nearly  coincident 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  appreciable  angle. 

In  the  Horse  it  measures*  -    .    .  28** 

Ram   80 

Dog   35 

Ouran-outangt    .    .    .    .  56  to  60 

European  adult  ....  85 

Thus  we  find  man  at  the  top  of  the  scale  of  animated  beings, 
distinguished  from  all  the  rest,  as  well  by  his  external  con- 
foimation  as  by  his  internal  organization.    When  the  mind  has 
passed  in  review  the  many  links  of  the  chain  which  connects  the 
lowest  with  the  highest — ^the  mere  animated  dot,  with  man  the 
lord  of  the  creation,  it  cannot  &il  to  be  struck  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  immense  chasm  which  separates  them.    Yet,  when 
ttch  link  of  the  chain  is  compared  with  that  which  precedes 
and  follows  it,  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  found 
to  be  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.    So  easy  are 
tke  steps  of  ascent  from  the  organization  of  the  higher  orders  of 
the  quadrumana,  up  to  the  human  species,  that  even  Linnaeus 
felt  it  difficult  to  assign  the  specific  characters  by  which  man  is 
distinguishable  from  all  others ;  but  any  doubt  that  may  have 
existed  on  this  subject  has  been  long  since  removed.  The 
phjsicsl  and  moral  attributes  of  man  are  universally  recognised 
M  sufficient  to  elevate  him  much  further  from  the  higher  mam- 
mdia  than  these  are  from  the  classes  beneath  them ;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Cuvier,J  he  should  be  considered  not  merely  as  a 
distinct  species,  but  even  as  forming  a  separate  order  by  him- 
*elf.  Whether,  then,  with  the  zoologist,  we  consider  the  physi- 
^  conformation  of  man  as  compared  with  that  of  other  animals, 
%  with  the  moralist,  reflect  on  his  mental  powers  and  high 
destination,  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  saying,  with  the  poet, 

Sanctius  his  animal  mentisque  capacius  altsB 
Dcerat  adhuc,  et  quod  dominari  in  csetera  possit^ 
Natus  est  homo. 


*  Cuvicr,  Lemons  d* Anatomic  Compar^e,  torn,  ii,  p.  8. 
t  Lawrence  on  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man. 
X  Animal,  torn.  i.  p.  81. 
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THE  THORAX. 

The  thorax;  I^to  the  Composition  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  skeleton, 
the  bones    fig.  49,  enter  the  sternum  and  ribs,  which  are  proper  and  peculiar 

which  form      ^       '  »  *     1  * 

iL 

Fig.  40* 


to  it,  and  the  vertebrae,  which  arc  common  to  it  and  other  parts. 
The  latter  have  been  already  described. 

THE  STERNUM  AND  ENSIFORM  CARTILAGE. 

The  sternum  (os  pectoris :  xiphoides)  is  situated  in  the  me- 
dian line,  at  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax :  ^  ^  it  is  flat  and  narrow, 
but  not  of  equal  width  in  its  entire  extent,  being  broad  at  its 
upper  part,  then  narrowed  somewhat,  after  which  it  widens  a 
little ;  finally  it  becomes  compressed  and  narrow  where  it  joins 


*  A  front  view  of  the  bones  of  the  thorax,  viz.  the  dorsal  vertebra,  the 
sternum,  and  the  ribs,  with  their  cartilages.  1.  The  first  piece  of  the  ster- 
num. 2,  is  placed  opposite  the  point  at  which  a  rib  is  join^  to  the  stemuiD. 
B,  is  close  to  one  of  tne  articular  surfaces  which  the  sternum  has  for  the  cla- 
vicle. 4,  is  on  the  middle  of  the  second  piece  of  the  sternum.  5.  The 
ensiform  cartilage.  6.  The  groove  which  marks  the  lower  margin  of  a  rib. 
7.  The  posterior  end  of  a  rib.  8.  Its  neck.  9.  The  tubercle.  10.  The 
cartilage.  12.  The  first  rib.  18.  Its  tuberosity.  14.  The  first  doisal  m- 
tebra.    16.  The  eleventh  ;  and  16.  the  last  rib. 
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the  ensifom  cartilage.     Its  direction  is  oblique  from  above  and  direc- 
downwutk  and  forwards ;  and  the  inclination  forwards,  together  ^ 
with  the  curve  backwards  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  vertebral 
colomn,  causes  a  considerable  increase  in  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  thorax.    We  have  to  consider  successively  its 
sor&ces,  extremities,  and  borders. 

The  anterior  surface^  slightly  convex,  and  subjacent  to  the  lumrfiioes; 
sldn,  gives  attachment  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  pectoralis  major  ^^ed  by 
and  to  the  stemo-mastoid  muscles,  and  is  marked  by  four  trans-  linei; 
Terse  lines,  indicating  its  original  division  into  five  pieces.  The 
onion  between  the  first  and  second  of  these  pieces  (correspond- 
ing with  the  insertion  of  the  second  costal  cartilages)  is  fre- 
quently cartilaginous  even  in  adult  age. 

The  posterior  surface^  somewhat  concave,  looks  backwards,  potterior. 
towards  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  gives  attachment,  supe- 
riorly, to  the  stemo-hyoideus  and  stemo-thyroideus  muscles; 
inferiorly,  to  the  triangularis  stemi.  Along  the  middle  line  it 
conesponds  with  the  interval  left  by  the  divergence  of  the  two 
plrarae  (anterior  mediastinum). 

The  borders  are  thick,  and  marked  on  each  side  by  seven  Lateral 
angidar  depressions  for  the  reception  of  the  cartilages  of  the  true 
ribs,  which  give  them  a  notched  or  serrated  appearance. 

The  superior  extremity,  broad  and  thick,  is  slightly  excavated  The  upper 
from  side  to  side,  and  presents  at  each  comer  a  depression  for 
the  reception  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle. 

The  sternum,  in  early  in&ncy,  is  divided  into  several  pieces, 
but  in  adult  age  two  only  remain  distinct.  These  two  pieces, 
^th  the  ensiform  appendage,  at  one  time  received  names  de-' 
rived  from  an  imputed  likeness  of  the  whole  to  a  sword ;  but 
tbe  last-mentioned  part  now  alone  retains  the  designation 
grounded  on  this  circumstance.* 

The  first  division  of  the  sternum^  (manubrium  or  handle)  Thefirat 
is  brooder  and  thicker  than  the  other ;  its  form  is  nearly  square ;  P'**®' 


*  Vesalins,  while  stating  that  otheis  regarded  the  sternum  and  ensirorm 
caniW  ftfi  resembling  a  sword,  prefers  to  compare  the  pieces  of  the  sternmn 
to  the  handle  only  of  that  weapon,  adding,  in  support  of  his  view,  the  curi- 
^  reaaon^  thus  expressed,  (Lib.  i.  p.  116,)  "  Secundum  autero  os,  illi  parti 
congniit,  quam  manus  tota  intus  complectitur,  in  (jua  sinus  costarum  carti-* 
^inibuB  parati,  eum  prsestant  usum.  quem  in  gladiis  ex  manubr\j  asperitate 
<\^niQU8,  quotics  intortis  nodosisq  funiculis,  aut  scabra  piscis  eute,  illud 
f^Wuci  cuiamus." 
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its  Iiiteral  margins,  thin  and  oblique,  present  each  an  oblong  de- 
pression,' which  receives  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib ;  and  at 
each  inferior  angle  may  be  observed  an  articular  half  notch, 
¥rhich  articulates  with  the  second  rib.  The  superior  border  is 
hollowed,  and  hence  the  names  incisura  9fmilunari8  or  furcula^ 
which  have  been  applied  to  it.  At  the  angles  which  bound  it 
are  the  fossse,^  which  articulate  with  the  clavicles,  as  has  been 
already  stated.  The  inferior  border  is  straight,  and  united  to 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  second  piece. 

The  second  piece,^  (the  body,)  much  longer  than  the  first,  is 
marked  on  its  anterior  surface  by  some  transverse  lines,  which 
indicate  its  original  division  into  separate  portions.  Both  sur- 
feces  are  nearly  flat.  The  upper  border  is  narrow,  correspond* 
ing  in  breadth  with  the  termination  of  the  first  bone,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  cartilage.  The  lateral  margins  present  each 
five  notches  for  the  reception  of  the  cartilages  of  the  five  lower 
true  ribs,  and  a  half  notch  superiorly,  which,  with  a  similar  de- 
pression in  the  first  piece,  forms  a  cavity  for  the  second  costal 
cartilage.  The  five  inferior  notches  approach  one  another  more 
closely  in  proportion  as  they  are  situated  lower  down,  and  part 
of  the  last  is  occasionally  made  up  by  the  ensifonn  cartilage. 

If  the  sternum  is  examined  in  several  adult  skeletons,  it  will 
be  found  to  difier  in  form, — i.  e.  in  the  length  of  its  parts,  as  well 
as  in  its  breadth  at  given  points; — but  these  difierences  are 
very  various,  and.  are  not  so  considerable  as  to  require  detailed 
notice.  Other  peculiarities,  less  frequently  met  with,  and  of 
more  importance, — such  as  divisions  running  through  the  bone, 
and  perforations  of  its  substance, — ^will  be  treated  of  more  con- 
veniently in  the  account  to  be  given  of  the  ossification ;  for  there 
the  manner  of  their  production  can  be  explained  by  reference  to 
the  process  of  growth. 

The  inferior  extremity  of  the  sternum,  thin  and  elongated, 
gives  attachment  to  a  cartilaginous  appendix,^  called  the  ensi- 
form  or  xiphoid  a  sword ;  uiog)  cartilage,  which  in  most 

cases  remains  in  the  cartilaginous  state  until  an  advanced  period 
of  life.  Its  form  varies  considerably  in  different  individuals: 
and  it  is  sometimes  bent  forwards,  sometimes  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  sometimes  pierced  by  a  hole  at  its  centre  (fig.  41, 
A,  B,  d).  It  gives  attachment  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles. 
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Jrtieulaiions. — The  stenram  ardcolates  by  its  sides  with  the 
ctftilsges  of  the  true  ribs,— ^by  its  upper  angles  with  the  clavicles, 
and  by  the  low«r  end  it  is  connected  to  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

When  tawed  across,  this  bone  presents  a  considerable  quantity 
of  loose  8p<»igy  texture  in  its  interior,  with  a  very  thin  lamella 
of  compact  tissue  on  its  outside ; — hence  it  is  very  light. 

Ossification. — As  far  as  the  nuddle  of  foetal  life,  or  a  little 
later,  the  sternum  is  altogether  cartilage  (fig.  41,  a).  After 
that  time  the  ossification  begins  with  the  formation  of  osseous 
giaDules  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals  between  the  points  at 
which  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  are  connected.  There  are  five  of 
these  for  the  sternum  exclusive  of  the  ensiform  appendage,  and 
they  form  as  many  pieces.    The  process  of  ossification  makes 


Connexion 
with  other 
parts. 

Disposition 
of  the  osso- 
ous  struc- 
ture. 

Ossifica- 
tion. 

Situation  of 
the  nuclei. 


Time  of 
their  ap- 
pearance. 


Fig.  41.t 


its  appearance  in  the  first  piece  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
months,  and  soon  following  in  the  second  and  the  third,  it  reaches 
the  fourth  at  the  end  of  foetal  life.  The  osseous  centre  of  the 
W  (fifth)  varies  considerably  in  the  time  of  its  appearance.  It 
may  be  found  soon  after  birth,  and  may  not  be  visible  for  a 
considerable  time  (one  or  two  years)  after  that  period. 
In  many  cases  one  or  more  of  the  divisions  of  the  sternum  VariatiouH 

t  Various  conditions  of  the  sternum  are  represented  in  these  figures. 
They  are  described  incidentally  in  the  text.  1.  The  osseous  nucleus  of  the 
fint  piece,  1'.  Several  granules  for  the  same.  2.  That  of  the  second  piece. 
3,  4,  Those  of  the  third  and  fourth.  3',  4'.  Double  nuclei  for  the  same. 
*  The  epi-stemal  granules. 
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are  formed  from  more  nudel  than  one,  and  there  are  peculiaiities 
¥rith  respect  to  the  number  and  poaition  of  these  additional 
granules  which  require  notice. 

The  first  piece  has  often  two  points  of  ossification,  placed 
usually  one  above  the  other ;  and  it  has  been  found  to  possess 
three.  A  number,  which  I  believe  to  be  very  unusual  (six},  are 
contained  in  the  preparation  represented  in  figure  d,  l'.  The 
second  has  not  often  more  than  a  single  granule  (b,  b^), 
but  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  divisions  are  frequently  formed 
from  two  nuclei,  which  are  placed  laterally  with  respect  to  one 
another, — ^not  vertically,  as  occurs  in  the  first  piece  (d,''  *'). 

The  presence  of  two  points  of  ossification  having  the  relative 
position  mentioned,  accounts  for  the  vertical  division  somethnes 
found  to  run  through  one  or  more  of  the  sternal  pieces ;  and 
the  occurrence  of  a  hole,  of  various  size,  occasionally  met  with 
in  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  is  explained  by  reference  to 
the  same  peculiarity  in  the  manner  of  growth.  Thus: — in 
the  ordinary  course  the  ossification  extending  uninterruptedly 
inwards  from  their  nuclei  the  lateral  parts  meet  and  join  to 
form  a  single  piece  before  junction  takes  place  with  the  piece 
immediately  above  or  below.  But  supposing  the  formation  of 
bone  to  cease  when  the  parts  are  close  together,  the  division 
which  in  all  such  cases  exists  for  a  time  will  become  permanent, 
and  if  the  growth  should  cease  sooner,  a  larger  interspace  (a 
hole)  will  be  the  result  (fig.  41,  s).  Further,  if  the  interrup- 
tion to  the  progress  of  ossification  should  occur  at  the  point 
where  the  latereJ  parts  of  two  sternal  pieces  would  meet,  the 
hole  is  likely  to  have  considerable  size,  for  it  may  then  result 
from  an  '^arrest  of  the  developement^^  proceeding  from  four 
centres,— each  contributing  a  part. 

The  five  pieces  of  the  sternum  constructed  in  the  manner 
above  detailed  begin  to  join  At  the  lower  end  of  the  bone.  The 
fifth  piece  is  joined  to  the  fourth  soon  after  puberty,  the  fourth 
and  the  third  are  united  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  atid  the  body  of  the  sternum  is  usually  not  completed 
by  the  junction  of  the  third  piece  to  the  second  before  thirty- 
five  or  forty  years.  Lastly,  the  first  division  does  not  in  gene- 
ral join  with  the  rest  of  the  sternum  at  any  period ;  but  should 
its  union  happen  to  take  place,  it  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  old 
age. 
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To  the  centres  of  ossification  here  described  M.  Brechetf  has 
added  two  small  epi-stemal  granules,  whose  position  is  suffi-  Epi-stemal 
ciently  shown  in  the  indication  of  them  given  in  figure  e.*  ♦ 
They  occur  only  at  rathor  advanced  periods  of  life ;  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  constant. 

The  ensiform  appendage  begins  to  ossify  some  years  after  Entifbim 
birth, — the  time  in  difierent  cases  varying,  according  to  the  ob-  *pp^^** 
serration  of  B^lard,  between  two  years  and  fifteen  or  eighteen. 
The  ossification  proceeds  from  a  single  centre  situated  at  the 
ipper  part,  and  from  this  it  gradually  extends  downwards ;  but 
in  most  instances  a  portion  remains  cartilaginous  even  in  very 
adfinced  age. 


THE  RIBS  AND  THEIR  CARTILAGES. 

The  ribs  (co8tse|)  extend  from  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  The  ribs; 
vertebral  column  to  the  sternum,  forming  arches,  which  enclose  ^1^*!^^^^^ 
the  lateral  parts  of  the  thorax.    They  are  usually  twelve  in  into  tme 
iromber  at  each  side,  but  cases  occasionally  occur  in  which  the      ^  * 
namber  is  augmented  by  the  addition  of  a  cervical  or  a  lumbar 
rib,  to  whicb  reference  has  already  been  made  in  describing  the 
vertebra  of  those  regions.  The  number  may  also  be  diminished 
to  deven.    I  have  lately  seen  an  instance  in  which  this  diminu- 
^  was  accompanied  with  the  absence  of  a  dorsal  vertebra* 
The  seven  superior  pairs,  which  are  united  by  means  of  cartilar 
ginoos  prolongations  to  the  sternum,  are  called  sternal  or  true 
rib$;  the  remaining  five,  which  are  not  prolonged  to  the  ster- 
ttom,  being  denominated  asternal  or  false  ribs* 

The  ribs  do  not  arch  uniformly  from  the  vertebral  column  their  dircc- 
towarda  the  sternum :  the  greater  number  consist  of  parts  of  two 
cifdes  or  arches  of  different  diameters,  the  anterior  being  much 
tke  laiger.  Thus  the  rib,  directed  at  first  backwards  from  its 
coonexion  with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  reaches  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  transverse  process  (which  in  the  dorsal  region  is 


t  "  Recherclies  sur  diflF^rentes  Pieces  du  Squelette  des  Animaux  Vcrt^ 
kr^"  Ac.  in  "  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,"  2"  S^rie,  t.  10  (Zoolo- 

I  "  As  if  they  were  cuttodes  of  those  principal  organs  of  the  animal  ma- 
rine, the  heart  and  lungs.'* — Monro, "  Tne  Anatomy  of  the  Humane  Bones," 
p.  234.— Edinb.  1726. 
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inclined  backwards) ;  after  leaving  the  extremity  of  this  process, 
it  turns  abruptly  outwards,  and  finally  is  directed  forwaid  to- 
wards the  sternum. 

In  their  length,  breadth,  and  direction,  these  bones  present 
several  varieties.  From  the  first  to  the  eighth  their  length  suc- 
cessively inareases,  whilst  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  the; 
gradually  decrease,  so  that  the  last  is  very  little  longer  than  Uie 
first. 

breadth.  Their  breadth,  considered  in  the  whole  series,  diminisbes 
gradually  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth;  but  in  each  rib  it  b 
greatest  towards  its  external  extremity. 

direction.  As  to  their  direction  in  reference  to  the  vertebral  column, 
the  first  forms  almost  a  right  angle  with  it,  and  the  succeeding 
ones  gradually  incline  downwards,  so  that  their  anterior  ex- 
tremity is  lower  than  the  posterior.  The  body  of  all  the  ribs, 
except  the  first,  is,  as  it  were,  twisted  on  itself,  so  that  thm 
two  extremities  cannot  be  made  to  rest  at  the  same  time  od  t 
plane  surfiu;e. 

Their  sur-  These  bones  present  two  surfiices,  two  borders,  and  two  ex- 
tremities. 

The  external  surfiice  is  convex  and  smooth.    The  internal  is 
concave,  and  corresponds  with  the  pleura. 

borders;  The  Superior  border,  smooth  and  rounded,  gives  attachment 
to  the  intercostal  muscles ;  the  inferior  is  marked  on  its  inner 
aspect  by  a  groove  (sulcus  costalis),  fig.  40,^  which  is  com- 
monly said  to  be  for  the  lodgment  of  the  intercostal  vessels,  and 
also  gives  attachment  to  the  intercostal  muscles. 

extiemi-  The  posterior  extremity,^  somewhat  rounded  and  thicker 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  rib,  and  hence  denominated  its  AeoJ, 
(capitulum  cost®,)  presents  (except  in  the  instances  to  be  pre- 
sently stated)  two  articular  faces  (separated  by  a  slight  ridge) 
which  articulate  with  the  corresponding  small  surfiices  on  the 
bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebree ;  the  head  is  supported  by  a  Da^ 

Tubeide.  row  round  part,®  or  neckf  terminated  extenudly  by  a  tubtrdt, 
(tuberosity,  tuberculum  costSB,)^  which  is  smooth  in  onepirt 
for  its  articulation  with  the  transverse  process  of  the  lower  of  the 
two  vertebrsd  to  which  the  head  is  connected,  and  rough  in  the 
other  for  the  insertion  of  the  posterior  costo-transverse  ligament 

Anterior        The  anterior  extremity  is  broad,  flat,  and  hollowed  at  its  tip 

extremity,    j^^q      Qy^j  pit,  into  which  is  implanted  the  costal  cartilage. 

Between  the  tuberosity  and  the  most  convex  part  of  the  bod; 
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of  each  rib  is  a  rough  line,  marking  what  is  termed  its  angle.  Angle. 
The  distance  of  the  angle  from  the  tuberosity  increases  gradu- 
allj  from  the  second  to  the  eleventh  inclusive.    In  the  last  it  is 
not  perceptible :  in  the  first  it  is  not  distinguishable  from  the 
tnborosity. 

The  firat  two  and  the  last  two  ribs  present  some  peculiarities  Ribs  hav- 
doerring  of  notice. 

The  Jirst  rib^  is  shorter  and  broader  than  either  of  the  thefint, 
succeeding  ones,  its  direction  is  nearly  horizontal ;  its  body  not 
being  twisted,  as  is  the  case  in  other  ribs,  it  lies  evenly  when 
phced  on  a  plane  surfiice.    One  surfiice  looks  upwards,  and  is 
marked  by  two  very  slight  depressions  (over  which  slide  the 
snbelavian  vessels),  and  an  intervening  roughness,  sometimes 
well  marked,  which  indicates  the  attachment  of  the  scalenus 
anticns  muscle.    The  other  sur&ce  looks  downwards,  towards 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax.    The  external  border,  convex  and 
rounded,  is  surmounted  by  the  tuberositv;^'  the  internal  is  thin, 
and  forms  the  mai^n  of  the  buperior  aperture  of  the  thorax. 
The  anterior  extremity  is  broad  and  thick ;  the  heady  which 
articulates  with  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,^^  is  small,  presents  an 
undivided  articular  sur&ce,  and  is  supported  by  a  slender  neck. 

The  second  is  longer  than  the  first,  and  presents  externally  second, 
a  prominent  line  for  the  attachment  of  the  serratus  magnus ; 
its  internal  surface  is  somewhat  grooved  posteriorly. 

The  eleventh}^  has  no  groove  on  its  inferior  border,  nor  a  eleyentb, 
tubercle,  as  it  is  not  articulated  with  the  transverse  process ;  its 
angle  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  head  has  but  one  articulat- 
ing sorfece.    The  cartilage  by  which  its  anterior  extremity  ends 
is  unconnected  with  those  of  the  other  ribs. 

The  iweljlh^^  differs  little  from  the  precedmg  one,  except  twelfth, 
in  being  shorter;  it  has  neither  angle,  tubercle,  nor  groove,  and 
as  its  anterior  extremity,  which  is  pointed,  seems  loose  and  un- 
attached, it  is  called  a  floating  rib.    The  same  designation  has 
likewise  been  applied  to  the  eleventh  rib. 

Osn/icaiion  begins  in  the  ribs  at  a  very  early  period — some-  Ossiiicfir 
what  before  it  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  vertebra,  and  the  ^"^j^™® 
deposit  of  osseous  matter  extends  rapidly  over  them.    Each  mencemcut. 
rib  (with  exceptions  to  be  presently  noticed)  is  formed  from  one  Principal 
principal  piece  (fig.  42,*)  and  two  epiphyses.  P*®**' 

The  epiphyses  are  small  and  thin,  and  one  of  them,  which  in  Epiphyses, 
most  ribs  is  slightly  angular  in  shape,  belongs  to  the  head, 
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Fig.  42* 


(fig.42,«);tlic 
other,  to  the 
tuberde,  (fig. 
42,*).  Their 
growth  com- 
mences he- 
tween  the  six- 
teenth and  the 
twentieth  year 
of   age,  and 

they  are  united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone  a  few  years  after, — about 
the  twenty-fifth. 

The  last  two  or  three  ribs  want  the  epiphysis  of  the  tubefde. 


COSTAL  CAKTILAGES. 


The  costal 

cartilages 

vary  in 

length, 

br^th, 

direction. 


Their  ex- 
tremities. 


Liability  to 
ossification  ; 


These  cartilages  (fig.  40,^^ — the  numbeis  are  omitted  npoe 
the  others  to  avoid  complexity  in  the  drawing)  are  twelve  in 
number^  like  the  ribs,  of  which  they  form  the  elastic  continua- 
tion ;  their  breadth  diminishes  gradually  from  the  first  to  Uie 
last,  whilst  the  length  increases  as  far  as  to  the  seventh,  after 
which  it  becomes  less  in  each  succeeding  one.  Their  line  of 
direction  also  varies  considerably.  The  first  descends  a  little, 
the  second  is  horizontal,  and  all  the  rest  ascend  more  and  more 
as  they  are  situated  lower  down.  The  external  or  costal  extre- 
mity, convex  and  unequal,  is  implanted  into  the  end  of  the 
corresponding  rib.  The  internal  extremities  of  the  cartilagei  of 
the  true  ribs,  smaller  than  the  external,  and  somewhat  pointed, 
are  articulated  with  corresponding  angular  surfiices  on  the  sides 
of  the  sternum;  each  of  the  cartilages  of  the  first  three  &Ise 
ribs,  becoming  slender  towards  its  extremity,  is  attached  to  and 
blended  with  the  lower  border  of  that  which  is  next  above  it; 
in  the  last  two  it  is  pointed  and  unattached. 

The  first  cartilage  usually  becomes  more  or  less  ossified  in 
adult  age,  and  at  this  period  it  is  often  connected  to  the  8te^ 
num  by  bone.  After  the  middle  of  life,  osseous  matter  is  like* 
wise  deposited  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  other  cartilages ; 


♦  One  of  the  lost  true  ribs.  1.  The  principal  piece.  2.  The  epiphysis 
of  tlie  head.  3.  The  epiphysis  for  the  tubercle.  N,  B.  The  epiphyses  are 
represented  of  somewhat  too  large  size. 
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aod  it  is  appaient  at  a  later  period  in  those  of  the  false  than  of 
tbe  tine  ribs. 

These  (Jwerrations  apply  to  the  male  body;  for  in  the  female  in  the  mnic 
tbe  process  of  ossification  does  not  aflTect  the  cartilages  until  old 
age  has  arrived,  and  it  always  affects  a  comparatively  small 
nambery  if  it  should  happen  to  extend  beyond  the  first,  which 
commonly  is  not  the  case. 

Attachments  of  muscles  to  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages,—  Muscular 
The  two  layers  of  intefcostals  to  the  contiguous  borders  of  all 
the  ribs;  the  scaleni  to  the  first  and  second;  the  pectoralis 
msjor  to  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs,  except  the  first ;  pecto- 
lalis  minor  to  the  bodies  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ;  rectus 
abdominis  t6  the  cartilages  of  the  last  three  true  ribs  and  ensi- 
tnm  cartilage ;  obliquus  extemus  to  the  last  three  true  ribs, 
and  all  the  false ;  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  to  the 
ctttilages  of  the  four  or  five  false  ribs ;  the  diaphragm  to  the 
casifbnn  cartilage,  and  to  those  of  the  last  six  nhs. 

The  serratus  magnus  to  the  nine  superior  ribs;  latissimus 
dofsi  to  the  four  inferior ;  serratus  posticus  superior  to  the  third, 
Iwtb,  and  fifth  true  ribs ;  serratus  posticus  inferior  to  the  last 
^1^;  sacro-lumbalis  to  the  angles  of  all  the  ribs;  levatores 
c<iBUnnn  ^  litUe  beyond  their  tuberosities. 

BONES  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  EXTREMITY. 
The  upper  extremity  consists  of  the  shoulder,  the  arm,  the  The  upper 
fore  arm,  and  the  hand.    The  shoulder  consists  of  the  scapula  divLon^* 
wd  chvicle :    the  arm  of  the  humerus ;  the  fore-arm  of  the  into  parts. 
Tadius  and  ulna ;  and  the  hand  of  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and 
fingeis. 

SCAPULA. 

This  bone,  fig.  48,  is  placed  upon  the  upper  and  back  part  The  sca- 
rf the  thorax,  occupies  the  space  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  ^[iJo"* 
ribi  and  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  shoulder. 

Its  form  is  irregularly  triangular  and  flat.    It  presents  for 
^Mmination  two  surfaces,  three  borders,  and  three  angles. 

The  anterior  sur&ce,  (fossa  subscapular  is  ^  venter^)  looks  Subscapular 
towards  the  ribs,  is  triangular,  slightly  concave,  intersected  by 
pwinent  lines  directed  firom  within  outwards  and  upwards,  and 
therefore  crossing  the  direction  of  the  ribs. 
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The  "  dor- 
sum/' 


Fig.  43  ^ 


The  spine 
gepaiates 
the  Bopnir 
spinous  and 
infia-spi- 
nous  foss{c, 
and  forms 
part  of 
them; 


is  partly 
subcutane- 


Tbe  acro- 
mion : 


The  posterior  sorface  (dorsum  sea- 
pula)  is  divided  into  two  parts,  but 
unequally,  by  a  prominent  ridge,*  (the 
spine :)  of  these  the  superior  one*  is 
called  fossa  supra-spinata ;  the  infe- 
ferior,^  fossa  infra-spinata. 

Of  the  spine. — ^The  spine  of  the 
scapula  is  a  prominent  ridge  of  bone, 
flattened  from  above  downwards,  com- 
mencing at  the  posterior  border  of  tbe 
scapula,  with  a  smooth  flat  trianga- 
lar  surfece,*  from  which  it  becomes 
gradually  more  elevated  as  it  pro- 
ceeds forwards,  until  it  terminates  in  an  elongated  process, 
(acromion,)  which  surmounts  the  shoulder-joint.  The  form  of 
the  spine,  considered  by  itself  apart  from  the  acromion,  is  tri- 
angular; hence  we  have  to  notice  its  two  sur&ces  and  three 
borders.  Its  superior  surfieu^e  is  concave,  and,  conjointly  with 
the  superior  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  forms  the  fossa 
supra-spinata.  The  inferior  surface  is  irr^^larly  triangtilar, 
constitutes  part  of  the  infra-spinous  fossa,  and  in  its  middle  may 
be  observed  a  small  foramen,^  for  a  nutritious  vessel.  On  tic 
projecting  border  of  the  spine,  which  is  rough  and  broad,  may 
be  noticed  two  margins,  of  which  the  superior  one  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  trapezius,  the  inferior  to  the  deltoid  muscle :  the 
intervening  edge  is  subcutaneous.  The  anterior  or  attached 
border,  or  base,  is  united  with  the  dorsum  of  the  bone.  The 
external  border,  which  is  short,  round,  and  somewhat  concave, 
approaches  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
under  sur&ce  of  the  acromion. 

Of  the  acromion  process. — This  considerable  eminence  is 
flattened  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  spine,  and) 
projecting  outwards  and  forwards,  forms  the  summit  of  the 


♦  The  scapula  of  the  right  side — its  dorsal  aspect.    1.  The  spine.  2. 
The  supra-spinous  fossa.   3.  The  infra-spinous  foesa.   4.  A  triangular  Ef- 
face at  the  end  of  the  spine.   6.  The  opening  of  a  nutritious  canal.  6. 
acromion.    7.  A  sqimre  surface  for  tne  teres  major  muscle.   8.  A 
marking  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  teres  minor.   9.  The  supia-e»Pr 
notch.    10.  The  coracoid  process.    11.  The  base.    12.  A  rough  surfecc 
the  long  head  of  the  triceps  muscle.    13.  The  neck.    14.  The  margin  o^"'^ 
glenoid  cavity. 
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sboulder-joint ;  hence  its  designation  (cuegov^  a  summit ;  ofM);, 
the  shoulder).  Its  posterior  and  upper  surface,  convex  and  one 
somewhat  rough,  is  subcutaneous ;  the  anterior  and  inferior  one,  ^JjJ^"*** 
concaTe  and  smooth,  is  in  relation  with  the  supra-spinatus 
moacle,  and  overlays  the  capsukr  ligament  of  the  shoulder*  ooren 
joint;  the  superior  border  presents,  anteriorly,  a  narrow  oval 
surfiure  for  its  articulation  with  the  external  extremity  of  the 
ckvide,  and  its  summit  affords  attachment  to  the  coiaco-acro- 
mial  ligament. 

The  fa9»a  supra-spinatay^  wider  towards  its  vertebral  than  Supn-tpi- 
the  other  extremity,  is  filled  up  by  the  supra-spinatus  muscle. 
The  fossa  infra-spinataj^  much  larger  than  the  preceding,  is  nonsfoMte. 
conyex  in  the  middle,  somewhat  concave,  or  rather  grooved, 
inferioily.    Between  the  latter  part  and  the  axillary  border  is 
a  slightly  raised  and  elongated  ridge,°  which  extends  from  the 
glenoid  cavity  obliquely  downwards  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
posterior  angle  of  the  bone,  where  it  subsides  into  a  flat  and 
nearly  quadrilateral  surfiioeJ    This  latter  part  it  is  that  gives 
origin  to  the  teres  major  muscle,  and  over  it  slides  the  latissimus 
doni.    Along  the  upper  and  rounded  part  arise  the  fibres  of  the 
toes  minor;  whilst  the  line  of  division  between  them  marks 
the  attachment  of  an  aponeurosis,  common  to  these  muscles 
and  to  the  infinrspinatus,  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
foeia. 

Of  the  three  borders  of  the  scapula,  or  cost®  (as.  they  are  Thne  bor* 
sometimes  called),  the  superior  is  the  shortest ;  at  its  outer  part  ^"^^p^ 
is  situated  a  lunated  notch,^  (lunula;  incisura  semilunaris,)  nor. 
which  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by  a  ligament,  and  is  tra- 
versed sometimes  by  the  supxa-scapular  vessels  and  nerve,  but 
usually  by  the  nerve  alone.    In  front  of  this  opening  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  coracoid  process, which  being  thick,  elon-  Conuxrid 
gated,  and  curved  on  itself,  is  named,  from  some  fancied  resem-  P'''^^^ 
blance  to  a  crow'*s  beak  {xoga^^  a  crow ;  uiog,  form).  This 
process,  superiorly  convex  and  unequal,  gives  attachment  to  the 
coneo-clavicular  ligament;  anteriorly,  to  the  pectoralis  minor 
muscle ;  posteriorly,  to  the  coraco-acromial  ligament ;  and  by 
its  extremity  to  the  biceps  and  coraco-brachialis  muscles.  The 
posterior  J  or  vertebral  border,"  named  also  the  "base'^  of  the  Posterior 
scapula,  is  the  longest  of  the  three ;  superiorly  it  approaches 
to  the  vertebral  column,  inferiorly  it  is  more  removed  from  it. 
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The  portion  of  this  border  which  is  above  the  spine  will  be  ob- 
served to  incline  a  little  outwards.  For  the  purpose  of  more 
easily  assigning  the  attachments  of  the  several  muscles  which  are 
connected  with  it,  we  may  regard  it,  though  very  thin,  as  divi- 
sible into  two  maigins,  with  an  inter-space ;  these  are  stated  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  muscular  attachments.  The  axillary 
border  is  inclined  downwards  and  backwards  from  the  lower 
margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  bone ; 

Inferior  heucc  it  is  named  the  inferior  casta  of  the  scapula.  It  is  of 
considerable  thickness,  being  surmounted  posteriorly  by  the 
ridge  above  noticed  as  giving  origin  to  the  teres  minor.  The 
edge  itself  presents  a  shallow  groove  running  along  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent.  It  coixesponds  with  the  lower  border  of  the 
subscapular  muscle.  For  about  an  inch  beneath  the  glenoid 
fossa  there  is  a  well-marked  linear  impression,^'  which  gives 
origin  to  the  long  head  of  the  triceps  muscle. 

Angles.  The  postero-superior  angle  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
base  with  the  superior  costa  of  the  scapula ;  it  is  somewhat  in- 
clined outwards.  The  inferior  angle  is  placed  at  the  union  of 
the  base  with  the  axillary  or  inferior  border  of  the  bone ;  upon 
it  may  be  observed  an  elongated  flat  surface*^  which  gives  ori- 
gin to  the  teres  major,  and  over  which  slides  the  latissimus  dorsi 
muscle.  At  the  convergence  of  the  superior  and  inferior  bor- 
ders may  be  observed  a  narrow  constricted  part^^  denominated 
the  neck. 

Neck  of  the  The  neck  (cervix  scapulee)  separates  the  glenoid  fossa  and 
the  coraooid  process  from  the  rest  of  the  bone,  and  terminates 
above  at  the  notch  of  the  scapula.  It  is  bounded  below  by  a 
slightly  mised  rim^^  which  gives  attachment  to  the  fibrous 
capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint ;  and  finally  the  rim  surrounds  the 

Glenoid  car  articular  sur&ce  of  the  bone  which  is  called  the  glenoid  cavity 
a  superficial  cavity;  uiog).    This  is  a  shallow,  oval 

its  shape,  depression,  broader  below  than  above,  covered  with  cartilage  in 
the  fresh  state,  and  deepened  somewhat  by  a  fibro-cartilaginous 
border,  which  passes  round  it  from  the  long  tendon  of  Uie  bi- 

direction,  ccps  muscle,  whose  origin  is  at  its  upper  maigin ;  its  longest 
diameter  is  perpendicular,  its  direction  outwards  and  forwards. 
In  this  last  respect,  however,  it  varies  considerably ;  for  during 
the  more  extended  motions  of  the  humerus,  the  scapula  is  made 
to  turn,  as  it  were,  on  a  pivot  driven  through  the  centre  of  it« 
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dorsam,  by  which  means  the  glenoid  cavity  is  kept  constantly 
in  apposition  with  the  head  of  the  humerus,  which  is  the  chief 
security  against  its  dislocation. 

The  scapula  articulates  by  its  glenoid  cavity  with  the  connezioD 
hranems,  and  by  the  acromion  process  with  the  clavicle.  bon^^** 

It  affords  attachment  to  the  following  muscles : — ^The  sub-  Mtucular 
sctpular  fossa  (the  anterior  or  costal  surface  of  the  bone)  to  the  ^J^* 
sob-scapularis  muscle.  Posterior  or  dorsal  surface, — the  spine 
(hy  its  border  and  the  acromion)  superiorly  to  the  trapezius, 
inferiorly  to  the  deltoid :  the  fossa  supra-spinata,  by  its  pos- 
taior  two-thirds,  to  the  muscle  of  the  same  name :  the  fossa 
iofii-spittata,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  to  the  infra- 
qmutus;  by  a  slight  oblique  line  situated  near  the  inferior 
tagle,  to  the  aponeurosis  common  to  the  inlra-spinatus,  teres 
minor,  and  teres  major  ;  by  a  narrow  rounded  sur&ce,  near  the 
udllary  border,  to  the  teres  minor ;  by  the  flat  sur&ce,  at  its 
inferior  angle,  to  the  teres  major. 

Tl^  superior  border,  near  the  margin  of  its  notch,  to  the 
<niM>-hyoideu8 ;  the  coracoid  process,  anteriorly,  to  the  pecto- 
aKi  minor,  by  its  summit  to  the  biceps  and  coraco-brachialis. 
The  posterior  border  or  base,  anteriorly,  to  the  serratus  magnus ; 
posteriorly,  to  the  supra-spinatus  and  infira-spinatus ;  in  the 
iote^8pace  to  the  rhomboidei  and  to  the  levator  anguli  scapulso. 
The  infimor,  or  axillary  border,  at  its  upper  part  by  a  rough 
n<lge  to  the  long  portion  of  the  triceps  extensor ;  posteriorly,  by 
an  nneqnal  sur&ce,  to  some  fibres  of  the  teres  minor ;  inferiorly, 
to  the  teres  major. 

The  inferior  angle  to  the  teres  major,  and  occasionally  to 
fibres  of  the  latissimus  dorsi ;  the  anterior  angle  (glenoid 
c&rity),  by  its  upper  maigin,  to  the  long  head  of  the  biceps 
mnscle. 

The  scapula  has  several  centres  of  ossification^  and  the  Owifica- 
peater  part  of  the  bone,  as  in  most  other  cases,  is  formed 
^  one  of  them.     This  nucleus  appears  at  the  time  that  Primary 
wseoos  matter  is  first  deposited  in  the  vertebrce,  and  from  it  SSJi^of  iu 
the  ossification  spreads  in  difiTerent  directions,  to  the  spine,  appearance, 
the  glenoid  cavity,  and  in  short  over  all  the  bone,  except  the  itformBthe 
^^oacoid  process,  the  acromion,  the  lower  angle,  and  the  base,  JJ^^'^j^, 
^h  of  which  is  a  distinct  formation. 

At  birth  die  parts  last  named  are  cartilaginous. 
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SCAPULA. — GLENOID  CAVITr. 
Pig.  4A* 


Cnracoid        Ah  0SSC0U8  granule  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  concoid 
proceM.      process  (fig.  44,  A*),  usually  in  the  course  of  the  first  ycir 
after  birth,  and  this  part  being  largely  ossified,  is  joined,  or 
about  to  join,  the  rest  of  the  scapida  when  the  remainisg 
pieces  begin  to  form. 

The  additional  centres  of  ossification  succeed  one  to  the 


Situation  

ondsuccear     .^^^  rapidly,  between  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  yciB, 

sion  of  other  _.     _      .       •         <■       .  «  11     .  <   ?_  aL-. 

ossific 
points. 


The  acro- 
mion. 


generally  showing  themselves  in  the  following  order : — 1.  in  the 
acromion  near  the  base ; — and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  corwoid 
process ;  2.  the  lower  angle ;  8.  again  in  the  acromion ;  4.  the 
base.  The  several  pieces  constructed  from  these  nuclei  msj 
be  regarded  as  epiphyses.    Each  of  them  requires  some  remiA. 

The  base  of  the  acromion  is  an  extension  firom  the  primnj 
centre  of  ossification  through  the  spine,  and  the  extent  to  wlpch 

♦  The  scapula  is  here  represented  at  various  periods  of  its  growth. 
figure  marked  A.  shows  the  condition  of  the  hone  at  ahout  toe  end  rftbe 
first  or  h<^'nning  of  the  second  year  of  age  ;  ossification  is  Urgeiy  extendi 
from  the  primary  centre,  and  a  nucleus  has  a{^)eared  in  the  coraooid  jHoctts. 
B.  From  a  boy  aged  about  fifte^  or  sixteen  years  ;  the  coraooid  proccw  » 
partly  joined  at  its  base,  and  nuclei  have  appeared  in  the  acromion  and  » 
the  lower  angle.   C.  shows  the  condition  of  the  hone  al  8cvente«  * 
eighteen  years  of  age.   A  second  point  has  formed  in  the  acromion,  ana  ^ 
ossification  of  the  hase  is  advanced.   D.  The  scapula  of  a  man  ahout  tweotr- 
two  years  of  age.    The  cj^iphyses  of  the  acromion  and  the  base 
separable.   A  toin  epi[>hysi6,  whidi  exists  on  the  coraeoid  P?^***®?jTf 
preparation  represented  in  the  sketch  has  been  acddentaUy  omitted.  N. 
One  of  those  f^res  (C.)  is  to  be  r^;arded  as  altogether  an  illostratiTC  pun- 
I  do  not  possess  a  preparation  showing  this  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  bone. 
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the  ossification  from  this  source  reaches  varies  in  different  cases 
(fig.  44).  The  remainder  of  the  process  is  produced  from  two 
or  more  irr^lar  nuclei  (c  *  which  unite  one  to  the  other, 
ad  Ibrm  a  single  piece  to  be  subsequentl j  joined  to  the  spine, 
or  rather  to  the  projection  fit>m  this  (fig.  44,  d). 

On  the  convex  part  of  the  coracoid  process  where  it  turns  Epiphysis 
forward,  a  thin  scale  (an  epiphysis)  forms  after  the  process  has  ^j^***,^ 
been  joined  on  to  the  general  mass  of  the  scapula.    I  have  ob- 
served this  epiphysis  to  be  in  general  broad  at  the  upper  part, 
and  to  taper  downwards  to  the  notch  on  the  upper  maigin  of 
the  scapula. 

The  lower  angle  and  the  contiguous  part  of  the  base  are  The  lower 
always  ossified  separately  (b,  c,  d,*).  The  remainder  of  the  xh^^baM 
base  18  also  to  be  considered  a  distinct  growth  (c,  d,^);  but 
from  the  appearance  of  completeness  presented  by  its  upper 
part  in  some  scapulae  of  young  bodies,  I  think  it  not  un- 
likdy  that  a  portion  of  it  is  occasionally  formed  by  extension 
from  the  general  ossification  of  the  bone.  The  point,  how- 
ever, requires  further  investigation. 

The  epiphyses  are  joined  to  the  bone  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-two  and  twenty-five  years. 


THE  CLAVICLE. 

The  clavicle  (c/aris,*  a  key),  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  The  clavi- 

the  collar-bone,  is  extended,  transversely,  between  the  acromion  ^^tjin, 

procesB  of  the  scapula  and  the  summit  of  the  sternum,  which  it  direction, 

serves  to  connect ;  its  direction,  however,  is  not  exactly  hori-  awSion 
sontal,  the  acromial  end  being  slightly  elevated.    This  bone  is  i»rts. 
cnrved  somewhat  like  an  italic  y*,  the  degree  of  the  curvature 
being  leas  in  young  and  female  subjects  than  in  male  adults ;  it 


*  VaiioiiB  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  name  by  which  this  bone  is 
distii^jnished.  It  has  been  said  to  be  taken  from  the  likeness  to  a  peculiar 
form  of  key.  By  most  writers  the  name  is  considered  to  have  been  derived 
from  QM  attributed  to  the  bone :  such  as  that,  key-like,  it  closes  the  chest ; 
or  that,  as  a  sUy,"  it  connects  the  scapula  to  the  trunk.  Thus,  Riolanus 
—who  is  cited  because  of  his  character  tor  extensive  erudition — says  (Com- 
ment, de  Ossibus,  cap.  21),  "  Clanis  sine  dauicula  dicitur  quod  Thoracem 
claudal.  ....  Nam  ex  Aristotele  Clauis,  os  claudens  thoracem  et  instru- 
mcntum  quo  aliquid  clauditur  significat.  .  .  .  Vel  quia  clauis  modo  firmet 
et  stabOiai  cum  stemo  omoplatam.  In  ardiitectura  claues  appellantur  ligna 
aliis  firmttiidinem  prsastantia.** 

I  2 
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is  rather  thick  and  somewhat  triangnlar  towards  its  sternal  end, 
but  broad  and  flat  towards  the  scapular  extremity ;  it  presents 
for  our  consideration  a  body  and  two  extremities. 
The  body ;      The  Superior  surface  of  the  body  is  principally  subcutaneous. 
lurScT'  inferior  surface  presents,  near  the  sternal  extremity,  inequa- 

subcutane-    Uties  for  the  attachment  of  the  costo-claricular  ligament ;  in  the 
Burfeco  un-  Centre,  a  longitudinal  depression,  giving  attachment  to  the  sub- 
even,        clavius  muscle,  the  foramen  for  the  entrance  of  the  medullary 
vessels,  and,  more  externally,  a  rough  oblique  line,  to  which 
the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  are  attached;  this  surface  cor- 
responds internally  to  the  first  rib,  externally  to  the  corscoid 
process  and  the  shoulder-joint,  and  in  the  middle  to  the  axillary 
vessels  and  brachial  plexus  of  nerves.    The  anterior  border  is 
broad  and  convex  towards  the  sternal,  thin  and  concave  towards 
the  scapular  extremity;  the  posterior  border  presents,  of  coarse, 
the  opposite  arrangement  of  curvatures. 
Ends  of         The  internal  or  sternal  extremity  is  inclined  downwards  and 
Seir^Sffer-  fo'wa'^s ;  it  is  considerably  thicker  than  the  other  parte  of  the 
encea.        bone,  and  terminates  in  a  triangular  unequal  surfiice,  which  is 
convex  from  above  downwards,  concave  from  behind  forwards ; 
this  is  tipped  with  cartilage,  and  articulates  with  the  stemnm, 
the  articular  surface  of  which  it  much  exceeds  in  size ;  its  entire 
circumference  gives  attachment  to  ligamente.    The  external  or 
scapular  extremity,  compressed  and  flattened,  inclines  a  little 
backwards  and  upwards,  and  articulates  with  the  acromion  by  a 
narrow  oblong  surfiice  which  is  covered  with  cartilage. 
Muscnlar        Attachments  of  muscles. — ^The  clavicle  gives  attachment,  by 
mrau!  superior  surface  of  its  sternal  extremity,  to  the  stemo- 

cleido-mastoid ;  the  longitudinal  depression  on  its  inferior  sur- 
fiice, to  the  subclavius ;  the  anterior  border,  by  its  sterna!  halfi 
to  the  pectoralis  major;  by  its  acromial  third,  to  the  deltoid; 
the  posterior  border,  by  its  acromial  third,  to  the  trapezius. 
Articnlft-        Articulations, — The  clavicle  articulates  with  the  sternum 
^^^^^        and  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula. 
Varioni         Peculiarities  in  the  sexes  and  in  individuals, — The  clavicle 
ofsh^and  ®^       female  is  more  slender  and  less  curved  than  that  of  tbc 
thickness,    male.    But  occasional  instances  occur  which  do  not  conform 
to  this  general  statement — which  are  even  directly  opposed 
to  it.    These  exceptional  cases  are  in  a  great  measure,  if  Q^^ 
altogether,  referrible  to  circumstances  to  be  noticed  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  paragraph.    It  is  also  less  bent  in  young  persons  than 
in  adults. 

The  curves  of  the  bone  are  greatest  in  persons  employed  in 
laborious  occupations,  and  its  ends  become  enlarged  under  the 
inflnence  of  the  same  circumstances.  It  has  likewise  been 
found  that,  from  the  same  cause,  a  difference  may  exist  between 
the  dancles  of  the  same  person — ^insomuch  that  M.  Gruveilhier 
states,  he  was  enabled  to  predicate  correctly  of  a  person  that  he 
was  left-handed,  founding  his  judgment  solely  on  the  relative 
size  of  the  sternal  ends  of  the  clavicles. 

OMnfication. — The  clavicle  begins  to  ossify  before  any  other  OsBifica- 
bone.    It  is  formed  from  one 
principal  piece  and  a  thin  epi-  Fig.  46.* 

physis,  which  belongs  to  the 
inner  or  sternal  end  of  the  bone. 
The  epiphysis  begins  to  form 
between  the  eighteenth  and 
twentieth  year,  and  it  unites  to 
the  rest  of  the  bone  a  few  years  after. 


THE  HUMERUS. 

The  humerus  or  arm-bone,  fig.  46,  (os  humeri,)  the  laigest  The  hume- 
bone  of  the  upper  extremity,  extends  from  the  scapula  to  the 
bones  of  the  fore-arm,  with  each  of  which  it  is  articulated. 
Its  direction  is  vertical,  with  an  inclination  inwards  towards  the 
lower  end.    Long  and  irregularly  cylindrical  in  form,  the  hu-  dWuion 
merus  is  divisible  into  a  body  and  two  extremities.  P*^- 

The  body  or  shaji  of  the  bone,*  thick  and  rounded  superiorly.  The  shaft ; 
is  somewhat  expanded,  and  triangular  inferiorly.  It  is  divided  ^^^^^ 
into  two  nearly  equal  sur&ces  by  two  longitudinal  lines,  of 
which  one  is  external  and  anterior,^  the  other  internal  and  pos- 
terior.' These  lines  or  ridges  may  be  considered  as  rising,  the 
former  fit>m  the  external,  the  latter  from  the  internal  condyle, 
near  to  which  they  are  well  marked,  but  gradually  subside  as 
they  proceed  upwards  on  the  body  of  the  bone :  they  afford 


♦  a.  The  claTide  of  a  foetus,  b.  This  figure  is  taken  from  the  clavicle  of 
a  tnan  who  had  attained  to  about  twenty-three  years  of  age.  N.B.  Tlie 
epiphysis  is  represented  of  somewhat  greater  size  (thicker)  than  it  is  in 
nature. 
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Groove  for  a 
large  nerve 
and  an  ar- 
tery. 


Sarfiices. 

The  pos- 
terior 


and  ante- 
rior. 


Bicipital 
groove. 


Foramen 
for  nutriti- 
ous artery. 
Rough  sur- 
face for  del- 
toid muscle. 


The  upper 
end. 


attachment  to  the  inter-muscular  aponeuroses.     The  exteml 
one  is  interrupted  about  the  middle,*  by  an  oblique  depression, 
or  groove,  which  runs  from  above  downwards,  and  marks  the 
course  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda  arteiy ; 
the  surfaces  separated  by  these  lines  are  named  posterior  and 
anterior.    The  posterior  surface  is  round  supe- 
Fig.  46*     riorly,  and  inclined  a  little  inwards ;  in  the  lower 
part  it  is  broad,  flat,  and  turned  rather  outwards; 
it  is  covered  in  the  entire  of  its  extent  by  the 
triceps  extensor  muscle,  and  towards  its  middle 
may  be  observed  a  small  foramen  for  the  medul- 
lary vessels.    The  anterior  sur&ce  is  divided  su- 
periorly into  two  unequal  portions  by  a  longitu- 
dinal groove,*  directed  obliquely  downwards  and 
inwards,  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the 
bone ;  this  lodges  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps 
muscle,  and  is  therefore  named  the  bicipital 
groove ;  its  anterior  margin,^  gives  attachment  to 
.the  pectoralis-major;  the  posterior,^  to  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi  and  teres  major.    The  portion  of  the 
anterior  surface  which  is  internal  to  this  grooTe 
is  smooth  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  and 
presents,  towards  its  middle,  a  linear  elevation  for 
the  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  and  lower 
down  an  oblique  medullary  foramen ;®  externally  to  the  grooTe, 
and  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  bone,  may  be  observed  a 
broad  rough  eminence,^  for  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle, 
beneath  which  runs  the  oblique  depression  already  noticed  as 
corresponding  to  the  course  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  the 
accompanying  artery. 

The  superior  extremity  of  the  bone  presents  a  large  hemi- 
spherical eminence,^®  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  firesh  state, 


4 

•A3 


*  The  humerus  of  the  rirht  side  seen  from  hefore.  1.  The  sliaft.  %  ^' 
The  external  and  intemu  condyloid  ridges.  4.  Opposite  part  of  • 
shallow  groove  which  corresponds  to  the  course  of  the  mu8culo-n>ii«I 
and  the  superior  profunda  artery.  5.  The  bicipital  groove.  6.  its  anterior 
margin.  7.  Its  posterior  marmn.  8.  Foramen  for  nutritious  artery.  9- 
Deltoid  impression.  10.  The  head.  11.  The  neck.  12.  Tlie  great  tube- 
rosity. 13.  The  small  one.  14.  The  inner  condyle.  15.  The  outer  con- 
dyle. 16.  Rounded  articular  surface  (capitellum)  for  the  radius,  i'- 
Trochlea.    18.  Fossa  for  the  coronoid  process. 
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and  directed  backwaids  and  inwards  to  the  glenoid  cayitj  of  the 
Bcapola,  with  which  it  articulates ;  this  is  called  the  head  of  the  The  head, 
hamcnis.    It  is  bounded  by  a  slightly  depressed  groove,  sufH- 
dently  marked  on  the  upper,  not  on  the  under  aspect,  denomi- 
nated the  %tck  of  the  bone.    The  axis  of  this  part  does  not  Neck, 
ooindde  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  bone. — Supposing  the 
hmneros  in  its  natural  position  with  respect  to  the  scapula,  if  The  axis  of 
the  axis  of  its  shaft  be  vertical,  that  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  i^of 
bone  is  directed  backwards  and  upwards.    A  little  beneath,  and  the  upper 
to  the  outside  of  the  head,  are  two  eminences,  which  project  Sne**do  not 
from  the  ends  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and,  from  their  relative  coincide, 
size,  are  named  the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities  (tubercula).  Taberosi- 
Tbe  ertattr  tuberogity^^  is  external  and  posterior  in  its  situa-       ,  ^ 
ti<m,  convex  m  its  outline,  and  marked  on  its  upper  border  by  enoee. 
three  flat  surfaces  for  the  insertion  of  the  external  rotator 
muscles.    The  smaller  tuberosity,^^  rounded  and  more  promi- 
nent than  the  other,  gives  attachment  to  the  sub-scapularis 
muscle.    They  are  separated  by  the  bicipital  groove. 

The  lower  extremity. — Towards  its  lower  third  the  bone  The  lower 
widens,  and  appears  compressed  and  somewhat  twisted  from  be-  ®°d"^'^- 
hind  forward ;  its  longest  diameter  is  transverse ;  it  presents 
intemally  a  considerable  projection,^^  the  inner  condyle^  which  Inner  con- 
is  inclined  backwards,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  internal  late-  ^^1^^™^' 
r&l  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  to  a  tendon  common  to  the 
greater  number  of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  foramen.  Exter- 
nally is  situated  another  smaller  process,^^  (external  condyle^)  Eztema] 
to  which  are  attached  the  external  lateral  ligament  and  a  tendon  ^^y^®- 
common  to  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  and  external  sur&ces  of 
the  fore-arm.     Between  the  condyles  is  placed  the  inferior  Artictdar 
articular  surface,  which  is  inclined  somewhat  forwards.  Pro- 
ceeding  in  the  enumeration  of  the  parts  which  enter  into  its  iu  peculi- 
composition  from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  side,  we  observe  a 
rounded  eminence,  (the  small  head,  capitellum^y^  placed  rather  Capitellam. 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bone,  and  articulating  with  a 
cavity  observable  on  the  superior  extremity  of  the  radius,  calcu- 
lated to  allow  of  all  that  freedom  of  motion  which  the  radius 
enjoys,  viz.  flexion  and  extension  on  the  humerus,  and  pronation 
and  supination  by  rotation  on  its  own  axis ; — a  slight  groove  or 
depression  corresponding  with  the  circumference  of  this  emi- 
nence, a  semicircular  ridge,  which  is  lodged  in  the  space  inter- 
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vening  between  the  radius  and  ulna ; — a  wide  and  deep  groote 
which  receives  the  prominent  part  of  the  laiger  sigmoid  cantj 
of  the  ulna ;  and,  lastly,  a  prominent  ridge,  which  b  received 
into  the  internal  part  of  the  same  cavity.  This  prominence 
descends  much  lower  than  the  external  portion  of  the  articukr 
surface,  and  determines  an  obliquity  in  the  direction  of  the  hu- 
merus, when  its  lower  extremity  is  made  to  rest  on  a  plain  sur- 
face. The  groove,  with  its  maigins,  forms  a  well-maiked 
pulley-like  surface,^^  on  which  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna 
moves  in  flexion  and  extension ;  hence  it  is  termed  the  trochlea. 
At  the  fore  part  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  bone,  and  im- 
mediately above  the  trochlea,  is  a  superficial  depression,^®  which 
receives  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  during  flexion,  and 
posteriorly  a  more  considerable  fossa,  which  lodges  the  olecranon 
during  the  extension  of  the  fore-arm. 

A  modification  of  the  nomenclature  applied  to  these  difierent 
eminences  has  been  proposed  by  Chaussier :  retaining  the  tetm 
trochlea  for  the  surfiu^e  of  articulation  with  the  ulna,  he  calls 
that  which  articulates  with  the  radius,  the  condyle,  and  for  the 
two  lateral  eminences  of  insertion,  now  named  condyles,  he  sub- 
stitutes the  terms  epi4rochlea  and  epi-condyle.  - 

Attachments  of  muscles. -^The  posterior  surfisure  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  triceps ;  the  anterior  (by  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  bicipital  groove)  to  the  teres  major  and  latissimus  dorsi ;  in 
the  middle,  by  a  slightly-marked  line,  to  the  coraco-brachialis; 
inferiorly,  to  the  brachialis  anticus; — the  external  portion  of 
the  same  surface,  superiorly,  by  a  rough  eminence,  to  the  del- 
toid; by  the  anterior  maigin  of  the  bicipital  groove,  to  the 
pectoralis  major.  The  greater  tuberosity  gives  attachment,  by 
the  three  flat  surfaces  on  its  upper  border,  to  the  supra-spinatos, 
infra-spinatus,  and  teres  minor  muscles ;  the  lesser  tuberosity  to 
the  sub-scapularis.  The  inferior  extremity,  by  its  outer  border, 
to  the  supinator  radii  longus  and  extensor  carpi  radialis  longi(^; 
by  its  external  condyle,  to  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  breri<x', 
extensor  communis  digitorum,  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  anconeos 
and  supinator  radii  brevis ;  by  the  internal  condyle,  to  a  tendon 
common  to  the  pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  p«l- 
maris  longus,  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  flexor  digitorum  sub- 
limis. 
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Jrtieulaticns. — The  humerus  articulates  with  the  glenoid 
civitj  of  the  scapula,  aud  with  the  ulna  and  radius. 

Onifkatum. — The  humerus  begins  to  ossify  soon  after  the  Onuficar 
dsYicle,  and  some  time  before  the  vertebra.    From  a  small 
cjKndrical  piece,  appearing  at  the  middle,  the  formation  of  bone 
extends  towards  the  extremities,  involving  the  entire  shaft. 


Fig.  47  .• 


At  the  end  of  foetal  life  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  is  ossified  The  shaft, 
nearly  in  its  whole  length,  and  its  ends  are  altogether  cartila- 
ginous, (fig.  47,  A.) 

There  is  a  trace  of  bony  deposit  in  the  head  of  the  bone  to-  Upper  end. 
wards  the  close  of  the  first  year  after  birth,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  second  year  a  distinct  nucleus  has  formed  in  this  part  (a*). 
Between  the  second  and  third  yeara  a  separate  centre  is  deve- 


*  SeTenl  stages  in  the  ossification  of  the  humerus  are  shown  in  these 
figures.  That  marked  A,  is  the  representation  of  the  bone  of  a  full-grown 
fcetns.  B.  The  condition  of  the  bone  at  about  two  years  of  age.  C.  The 
bone  in  the  third  year.  D.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year.  £.  The 
state  of  the  bone  about  the  twelfth  year.  F.  This  bone  is  from  a  person  about 
the  age  of  puberty. — 1.  The  primary  piece.  2.  Nucleus  for  the  head,  3. 
That  for  the  tuberosities.  4.  For  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  articulating 
8urfiM».  5.  For  the  inner  condyle.  6.  The  inner  part  of  the  lower  arti- 
culatiiu^  surface.   7.  The  external  condyle. 

N.  B.  The  separated  centres  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bone  in  figure  C, 
Lave  not  been  drawn  from  a  preparation. 

Some  of  the  bones  are  represented  in  two  parts,  in  order  to  make  up  in 
some  degree  for  the  absence  of  the  proper  proportion  in  tlieir  dimensions. 
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loped  for  the  tuberosities  (c  (B^lard  mentions  two — one 
for  each  tuberosity,— the  second  being  very  small  and  appearing 
after  the  fourth  year.)  The  osseous  nuclei  of  the  head  and 
tuberosities  enlaige,  join,  and  form  a  huge  epiphysis  before  the 
fifth  year.  (fig.  47,  n.) 
Lower  end.     The  growth  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  is  more  complicated. 

It  begins,  after  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  in  the  outer 
part  of  the  articular  surface — ^the  small  head  (c  and  from  this 
point  the  ossification  extends  inwards  and  forms  much  the  larger 
part  of  the  articulating  end  of  the  bone  (n,  e,  f,^). 

Before  the  fifth  year  an  ossific  point  is  deposited  in  the  in- 
ternal condyle  (n^).*  About  twelve  years  one  is  apparent  in 
the  inner  side  of  the  articulating  surface;  and  at  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  the  ossification  of  the  external  condyle  is  begun 
by  a  distinct  centre  (k,  f,^  ^  ). 

Soon  after  the  last  mentioned  period,  or  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years,  the  external  condyle  and  the  two  parts  of  the 
articulating  sur&ce  (being  previously  joined)  unite  with  the  shaft 
of  the  bone.  The  junction  of  the  internal  condyle  follows  at 
about  the  eighteenth  year.  And  thus  all  the  parts  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  bone  have  united  with  the  shaft,  while  the  epiphysis 
of  the  upper  end,  whose  formation  began  first,  is  still  separate. 
Lastly,  this  too  is  no  longer  separable,  and  the  bone  is  conaplete 
about  the  twentieth  year. 


THE  RADIUS. 

Radios :  The  radius,  fig.  48,^  shorter  than  the  ulna  by  the  length  of 
position*'  olecranon  process,  is  placed  at  the  external  side  of  the  fore- 
fonn.  '      arm,  extending  from  the  humerus  to  the  carpus.    It  is  broader 

below  than  above,  slightly  curved  in  its  form,  and  divided  into  a 

body  and  two  extremities. 

The  shaft  As  the  boiy^  or  shafts  is  somewhat  triangular,  we  observe  on 
triangular.  . 

*  As  the  date  mentioned  for  the  appearance  of  this  centre  of  oaificatioD 
is  much  earlier  than  that  assigned  by  writers  who  treat  of  this  depaitmeni « 
anatomy,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  in  one  preparation  in  my  collectioo, 
which  was  taken  from  a  boy  ascertained  to  have  been  a  little  over  six  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  ossification  of  the  inner  condvle  is  v^'" 
advanced ; — and  that  in  another — the  arm  of  a  female  child  whicli  I 
tatcd  in  consequence  of  an  accident  on  the  day  after  it  had  attained  the  nfw 
year — a  small  osseous  granule  is  distinctly  formed  in  the  same  part. 
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it  three  surfiM^es,  bounded  by  three  margins,  or  ridges.  The 
anterior  surfacey^  expands  towards  the  lower  part, 
and  is  marked  along  its  middle  by  a  longitudinal  ^'^S* 
groove  for  the  flexor  pollicis  longus ;  superiorly 
is  situated  the  foramen,^  for  the  medullary  vessels, 
its  direction  being  from  below  upwards ;  and  in- 
feriwly  a  flat  surface,^  corresponding  with  the 
pronator  ^uadratus.  The  posterior  surfaeey  con- 
vex in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  is  grooved  at 
its  central  third,  for  the  origin  of  the  extensors  of 
the  thumb ;  the  external  aurface^  round  and  con- 
vex, is  marked  towards  its  middle  by  a  rough  im- 
pression,^ which  gives  insertion  to  the  pronator 
ndii  teres.  Of  the  margim  separating  these  sur- 
&oes,  the  posterior  is  distinct  only  at  the  middle 
part ;  the  external  is  round,  and  becomes  smooth 
towards  the  lower  extremity ;  whilst  the  internal 
is  acute  and  sharp,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
inter-osseous  ligament.  The  body  is  terminated  superiorly  by 
a  rough  prominence,^  (tuber  radii,)  termed  the  bicipital  tube- 
fotity^  firom  its  giving  insertion  to  the  biceps  muscle. 

Above  the  tuberosity  the  bone  becomes  narrowed  and  con- 
stricted into  the  form  of  a  nec/r,  which  is  again  surmounted  by 
the  heady'  intended  by  its  extremity  to  articulate  with  the  round 
convex  part  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus,  its  small 
head  (condyle,  Chauss.),  while  its  margin  rolls  on  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  The  margin  is  smooth  and  convex ; 
the  apper  surfiu:e,  also  smooth,  is  a  shallow  cup-like  cavity; 
and  both  are  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state. 

The  radius  at  its  lower  part  becomes  broad  and  thick ;  the 
anterior  surfiice  is  flat  and  expanded,  being  covered  by  the  pro- 
itttor  quadratus  muscle ;  it  is  bounded  below  by  a  prominent 


Anterior 
sor&ce. 


Medullary 
fonunen. 


Posterior 
Borfiice. 


External 
sur&ce. 


The  mar- 
gins. 


Bicipital 
tuberosity. 

The  upper 
extremity ; 
necky 
head, 


its  concaye 
articular 
surfiice. 
The  lower 
extremity. 


*  The  radius  and  the  idna  of  the  right  side  viewed  in  front.  1,  is  on 
the  middle  of  the  radius— its  anterior  surface.  2,  points  to  the  medullary 
fonmen.  3.  A  flat  surfi&ce  near  the  lower  end.  4.  A  rough  impression  for 
the  pfonator  teres  muscle.  5.  The  bicipital  tuberosity.  7.  The  head.  8. 
The  lower  maigin.  9.  The  styloid  process.  10,  Articulating  surface  for 
the  uhuL  The  remaining  numbers  are  affixed  to  the  ulna.  11.  The  an- 
terior sur&ce.  12,  The  medullary  foramen.  13.  The  olecranon.  14.  The 
coronoid  process.  15.  The  large  sigmoid  notch,  16.  The  head.  17.  The 
styloid  fvocess. 
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line,®  which  gives  attachment  to  the  anterior  ligament  of  the 
wrist-joint.    The  posterior  sur&ce  is  convex,  and  marked  by 
GrooTM  for  longitudinal  grooves,  which  transmit  the  tendons  of  the  extensor 
tendoni.      musclcs ;  of  thcsc,  onc,  which  is  very  narrow  and  oblique  in  its 
direction,  and  nearly  in  the  middle  line,  lodges  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  pollicis  (secundi  intemodii).  At  the  inner  or  ulnar 
side  of  this  is  placed  another,  much  broader,  which  transmitB  the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  communis  and  indicator;  and  at  its 
outer  side  a  third,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  linear  impression, 
marks  the  passage  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  longior  and  brevior. 
Corresponding  with  the  external  border  of  the  bone  is  another 
groove,  directed  obliquely  forwards,  and  divided  into  two  parts, 
for  the  tendons  of  the  extensores — primi  intemodii  and  ossis 
metacarpi  pollicis.    The  outer  side  of  the  bone,  particularly  the 
part  corresponding  with  the  ridge  which  separates  the  two  latter 
The  styloid  grooves,  is  prolonged  downwards,  and  named  the  styloid  pro- 
procesi.      cess;^  it  affords  attachment  to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of 
the  wrist-joint.    On  the  inner  side  of  the  bone  is  situated  3 
Lateral  ax-   small  cavity,**^  (semi-lunar,)  covered  by  cartilage,  which  articu- 
ticular  fturC  ^^^^  ^i^^  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  ulna.    At  its  inferior 
Carpal  arti-  extremity  the  radius  presents  its  carpal  articulating  surface, 
cular»ur£;  geaphoid  (navicular),  which  is  included  between  the  base  of  the 
^*    styloid  process  and  the  oval  cavity  just  mentioned,  bounded 
before  and  behind  by  two  rough  margins  for  the  attachment  of 
division  into  the  radio-carpal  ligaments.   It  is  divided  from  before  backwards, 
two  porta,        ^  Yine^  into  two  unequal  portions,  of  which  the  external  is 
triangular,  and  articulates  with  the  scaphoid  bone ;  the  internal 
is  square,  and  articulates  with  the  semi-lunar. 
Muscular        Attachmtnia  of  muscles. — The  anterior  surface  of  the  bodj) 
by  its  grooved  part,  to  the  flexor  longus  pollicis ;  by  the  ob- 
lique line,  leading  from  the  tuberosity  to  the  insertion  of  the 
pronator  radii  teres,  to  the  supinator  brevis  and  flexor  sublimis; 
its  inferior  fifth  to  the  pronator  quadratus ;  the  posterior  surface, 
by  a  slight  concavity  in  the  middle,  to  the  extensores  pollicis; 
the  external  margin,  by  a  rough  surface,  to  the  pronator  terfs ; 
inferiorly,  to  the  pronator  quadratus  and  the  supinator  nulii 
longus ;  whilst  the  posterior  part  of  the  bicipital  tuberosity  gives 
attachment  to  the  biceps  muscle. 
Connexion       Articulaiions. — The  radius  articulates  with  the  humerus,  the 
boMs!'''*^   ulna,  the  scaphoid  and  semi-lunar  bones. 
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Ossification. — ^The  radius  is  formed  from  three  points  of  ossi-  Ossilica- 
ficitioD.  In  the  shaft  osseous  matter  begins  to  form  at  its 
middle  immediately  after  the  process  has  commenced  in  the 
liQiDerus,  and  before  the  vertebra.  The  ossification  from  this 
centre  extends  nearer  to  the  upper  than  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
bone. 

At  the  ordinary  time  of  birth  the  radius  is  ossified  except  the 
ends,  which  are  both  cartilaginous. 

A  nucleus  is  deposited  in  the  lower  end  in  the  course  of  the 
eod  of  the  second  year,  and  in  the  upper  one  before  the  fifth 
year.f  The  epiphysis  formed  from  the  latter  is  flat  and  very 
thin.  It  joins  the  bone  about  the  age  of  puberty.  The  lower 
^iphysis,  of  greater  size,  is  united  about  the  twentieth  year. 


THE  ULNA. 

The  ulna,  fig.  48,  (aikBVtj^  cubitus,)  is  placed  at  the  inner  The  ulna ; 
ride  of  the  fore-arm ;  it  is  a  long  and  rather  irregular  bone,  j^^^' 

*  A.  The  radios  of  a  full-grown  foetus.  B.  That  bone  at  about  two  years 
of  Jje.  C.  At  five  years.  D.  About  eighteen  years.  1.  The  primary  piece. 
2.  Ine  ossific  point  or  epiphysis  of  the  lower  end.    3.  That  of  tne  upper  end. 

t  This  statement  differs  widely  from  those  of  Meckel  and  Bdclard.  The 
Corner  mentions  seven  years,  and  the  latter  eight  or  nine,  as  the  time  at 
which  the  upper  epiphysis  begins  to  ossify.  The  period  stated  in  the  text 
has  been  fixed  on  after  repeated  observation. 
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larger  at  the  upper  than  at  the  lower  extremity,— «  conformation 
the  reverse  of  that  which  obtains  in  the  radius. 

Its  body^  or  shajl^  is  marked  off  into  three  sur&ces  by  three 
prominent  lines.  These  are  all  broader  above  than  below,  in 
consequence  of  the  decreasing  size  of  the  bone.  The  anterior 
surfaccj^^  slightly  depressed,  is  grooved  longitudinally  for  the 
origin  of  the  flexor  profundus,  and  marked  at  its  upper  third  bj 
a  foramen,"  directed  obliquely  upwards  for  the  medullary  ves- 
sels. The  internal  aurfacey  smooth  and  somewhat  excavated 
superiorly,  is  covered  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  by  the 
flexor  profundus  muscle ;  it  becomes  round  inferiorly,  wheie  it 
is  subcutaneous.  The  external  mrfaee^  rough  and  irregular,  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  one,  of  small  extent,  corre- 
sponds with  the  superior  extremity  of  the  bone,  and  forms  an 
elongated  depression  for  the  anconeus  muscle ;  the  other,  reach- 
ing to  the  lower  extremity,  gives  origin  to  the  extensors  of  the 
thumb  and  the  supinator  radii  brevis.  Of  the  three  marpM, 
the  internal  and  posterior  are  round,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
smooth;  the  external  is  sharp,  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
inter-osseous  ligament. 

At  the  superior  extremity  of  the  bone  are  situated  two  emi- 
nences, so  placed  as  to  bound  the  cavity  by  which  it  articulates 
with  the  humerus.  Of  these,  one  called  olecranon,"  (wXfi^i 
ulna;  K^m^)  is  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  shaft  of  the  bone; 
the  other,  the  coronoid  process,"  (xo^i^y  a  crow's  beak; 
uiog^)  projects  from  its  anterior  surface.  The  olecranon  termi- 
nates in  a  rough  tuberosity  and  an  obtuse  point ;  the  former 
giving  insertion  to  the  triceps  extensor ;  the  latter  being  lodged, 
when  the  arm  is  extended,  in  the  posterior  cavity  at  the  end  of 
the  humerus.  Anteriorly,  this  process  is  smooth  and  hollowed 
out,  to  form  part  of  the  surface  of  articulation  with  the  humerus; 
posteriorly,  it  presents  a  flat  triangular  surfM^e,  which  is  subcu- 
taneous. The  coronoid  process,  by  a  gentle  ascent,  rises  op- 
wards  and  forwards  from  the  anterior  surfiice  of  the  bone,  and 
terminates  in  a  sharp  ridge,  which  overhangs  the  articular  sur- 
face, and  is  received  during  flexion  into  the  anterior  depression 
in  the  humerus ;  its  anterior  surfiuje,  rough  and  triangular,  gi^es 
insertion  to  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle ;  its  upper  is 
smooth  and  excavated  :  its  inner  border  gives  attachment  to  the 
internal  lateral  ligament;  the  external  is  hollowed  into  a  smooth 
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dqmskm,  the  snudler  sigmoid  cavity ,  which  articulates  ifith  two  ng- 
the  head  of  the  radius.    The  great  sigmoid  cavity fonned  by  J?^^^^^ 
the  junction  of  the  smooth  surfaces  of  these  two  processes,  has  and  imalier. 
been  so  named  firom  some  supposed  resemblance  to  the  form  of 
the  Greek  letter  2  {(riyfJbUj  viog^  form),  as  it  was  originally 
written.   Covered  by  cartilage  in  its  entire  extent,  it  is  divided 
into  two  pitfts  (but  unequally,  the  inner  one  being  the  larger,) 
by  a  smooth  lidge  running  downwards  from  the  peak  or  point  of 
the  olecnmon  to  that  of  the  coronoid  process.    This  ridge  and 
the  concaviti^  beside  it  correspond,  the  one  with  the  groove, 
the  others  with  the  lateral  parts  of  the  trochlea.   At  the  mar- 
gins of  the  sigmoid  cavity  may  be  observed  two  notches  which 
mark  off  the  parts  of  the  surfitce  which  belong  to  the  olecranon 
and  the  coronoid  process  respectively. 

At  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  bone,  which  is  small  and  The  lower 
loonded,  are  situated  two  eminences,  of  which  the  external  one, 
luyned  the  head  of  the  ulna,^^  round  and  covered  with  cartilage,  the  head, 
presents  two  aspects,  of  which  one,  nearly  circular  in  its  form, 
looks  towards  the  wrist-joint,  and  corresponds  with  the  triangular 
fibo-cartilage  of  that  articulation ;  whilst  the  external  one,  nar- 
row and  convex,  is  received  into  the  semi-lunar  cavity  in  the 
contiguous  border  of  the  radius.     The  internal  eminence,^^ 
uuned  the  styloid  process^  projects  on  a  line  with  the  posterior  styloid  pro- 
snd  inner  sur&ce  of  the  bone ;  it  is  elongated  in  its  form,  and  ^ening"* 
gives  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  joint,  depression. 
The  head  and  the  styloid  process  are  separated  posteriorly  by  a 
groove,  which  is  traversed  by  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi 
nlnaris,  and  inferiorly  by  a  depression  at  the  base  of  the  styloid 
process,  into  which  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage  is  inserted. 

Attachments  of  muscles. — The  anterior  surface,  superiorly.  Muscular 
s&d  in  the  middle,  gives  attachment  to  the  flexor  digitorum 
profundus ;  inferiorly,  to  the  pronator  quadratus ;  the  posterior 
SQr&ce,  to  the  anconeus,  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  supinator 
ndii  brevis,  the  extensores  pollicis,  and  the  extensor  indicis ;  by 
the  posterior  longitudinal  line,  to  an  aponeurosis  common  to  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  flexor  digitorum  profundus,  and  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris.  The  superior  extremity,  by  the  summit  of  the 
olecranon  to  the  triceps  brachialis  ;  the  coronoid  process,  by  its 
Ulterior  rough  sur&ce,  to  the  brachialis  anticus ;  and  by  its  in- 
ternal side,  to  the  second  origin  of  the  pronator  teres. 
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Connexion  Articulations. — The  ulna  articulates  with  the  bumenu  and 
ho^^   the  radius ;  it  has  no  point  of  contact  with  the  carpal  bones, 

but  it  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  cuneiform  bone  by  means 

of  the  intei^articular  fibro-cartilage. 


Fig.  60 


Osftificar  Ossification. — The  ulna  begins  to  ossify  both  in  the  shaft  and 
the  epiphyses  a  short  time  after  the  radius. 

The  ends  are  cartilaginous  at  birth.  In  the  fourth  jeai 
(sometimes  later)  a  granule  of  bone  forms  in  the  lower  end.  It 
appears  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  and  afterwards  extends  to  tbe 
styloid  process. 

The  upper  epiphysis  is  very  small,  the  greater  part  of  the 
olecranon  being  formed  from  the  original  centre  of  ossification. 
Ossific  matter  is  perceptible  in  this  part  at  the  tenth  year  or 
soon  after. 

The  epiphyses  join: — the  superior  about  the  sixteenth  year 
of  age,  and  the  inferior  one  about  the  twentieth  year. 


*  A.  The  ulna  of  a  foetus  bom  at  the  usual  period.  B.  The  bone  of  a 
child  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  C.  From  a  boy  arrived  at  about  twelve 
years.   D.  The  bone  of  a  mal^person  at  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age. 

1.  The  primary  niece.  2.  The  nucleus  for  the  lower  end^  or  epiphysis. 
3.  The  epiphysis  or  the  upper  end. 
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THE  HAND. 


The  hand  is  composed  of  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  Diyuions 
CARPUS. 


The  first  or  superior  part  of  the  hand  is  named  the  carpus  or  Carpus ; 
wrist,  fig.  52 ;  it  is  placed  between  the  fore-arm  and  the  meta-  ntnation, 
carpos,  and  composed  of  eight  small  bones,  which  are  disposed  fomed  of 
in  two  ranges,  each  consisting  of  an  equal  number.    Proceeding  ^^bone^*^* 
in  the  enumeration  from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  side,  the  bones 
which  constitute  the  first  or  superior  range  are  thus  named  from 
their  shape — scaphoid^  semi-lunar^,  cuneiform',  and  pisiform*; 
those  of  the  second  or  inferior  range  are  the  trapezium^,  trape- 
zoid^, OS  magnum",  and  unciform^. 

The  dorsal  sur&ce  of  the  carpus  is  convex,  the  palmar  con- 
cave and  irregular,  and  marked  by  four  bony  prominences,  across 
which  is  stretched  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  so  as  to  form  a 
canal  for  the  transmission  of  the  flexor  tendons. 


BONES  OF  THE  FIRST  ROW  OF  THE  CARPUS. 


THE  SCAPHOID 

The  scaphoid,  fig.  51  \  (axaffi^ 
nayiculare :  cotyloides — is  the  first 
of  this  row  and  the  laigest.  Its 
position  is  oblique,  so  that  its  broad 
end  IB  directed  towards  the  trape- 
uum  and  root  of  the  thumb,  whilst 
the  narrow  one  inclines  inwards  and 
npwards  to  the  middle  of  the  arti- 
cukr  sur&ce  of  the  radius. 

It  is  convex  on  one  side,  concave 


BONE. 

a  boat,) — named  also  os  Scaphoid; 


•  The  bones  of  the  carpus,  with  a  portion  of  each  of  the  metacarpal  bones. 
I.  Scaphoid.  2.  Semi-lunar.  3.  Cuneiform.  4.  Pisiform.  6.  Trape- 
zium. 6.  A  ridge  on  the  trapezium  (see  fig.  52).  7.  Trapezoid.  8.  Os 
Dttgnum.   9.  Unciform. 

K 
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Connexions 
of  its  tur- 


on  the  other.  The  concave  or  hollowed  (scaphoid)  snr&ce  looks 
obliquely  invards  and  forwards,  and  is  that  which  determines 
the  form  and  gives  name  to  the  bone.  Its  upper  articular  sur- 
face, convex  and  triangular,  is  applied  to  the  radius  ;  the  lower, 
also  convex,  articulates  with  the  trapezium  and  the  trapezoid 
bone.  Its  concavity  receives  part  of  the  head  of  the  os  magnum; 
close  to  this  is  a  narrow  articular  surface  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  semi-lunar  bone ;  on  its  radial  side  is  a  rough  sur&ce, 
to  which  is  attached  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist- 
joint  ;  posteriorly  is  a  narrow  grooved  surface  for  the  attacb« 
ment  of  ligaments ;  and  anteriorly  is  a  rough  surface,  the  inner 
or  ulnar  hfdf  of  which  is  narrow  and  slightly  grooved,  whilst  the 
outer  is  prominent  and  tuberculated  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
ments.   It  articulates  with  five  bones. 


Semi-Iiinar. 


Connexion 
with  other 
bones. 


THE  SEMI-LUNAR  BONE. 

The  name  of  this  bone^  is  taken  from  its  being  concave  or 
crescentic  on  its  inferior  surface.  Irregularly  triangular  in  its 
form,  convex  superiorly,  it  articulates  with  the  square  part  of 
the  articular  surfiu^e  of  the  radius ;  inferiorly  concave,  with  the 
OS  magnum  and  the  unciform ;  on  the  ulnar  side  with  the  cunei- 
form ;  on  the  radial  side  with  the  scaphoid  ;  anteriorly  and  pos- 
teriorly it  gives  attachment  to  ligaments.  It  articulates  with 
five  bones. 


THE  CUNEIFORM  BONE. 

Caneiform.  This  is  the  wedge-shaped^^  bone';  sometimes  also  it  is 
named  from  its  form  pyramidal,^  as  well  as  "  os  triquetrum.'' 
Superiorly,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  inter-articular  fibro- 
cartilage  of  the  wrist-joint ;  inferiorly,  it  articulates  with  tk 
unciform  bone;  on  the  ulnar  side,  gives  attachment  to  liga- 
ments; on  the  radial  side,  articulates  with  the  semi-lunar  bone; 
anteriorly  it  afibrds  attachment  to  ligaments,  and  presents  a 
small  articular  surface  for  the  pisiform  bone.  It  articulates  with 
three  bones. 

THE  PISIFORM  BONE. 

Pisiform.        The  "  pea-shaped^  bone*  is  placed  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the 
other  bones  of  the  carpus,  and  might  more  fitly  be  considered  as 
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an  appendage  to  the  tendon  of  a  muscle — a  sesamoid  bone — 
than  as  a  portion  of  the  irame-work  of  the  carpus.*  The  form 
is  indicated  by  its  name  (pisum,  a  pea),  and  to  it  is  due  another 
designation — os  subrotundum.  It  presents  but  one  articular 
surface,  which  is  situated  on  the  posterior  part,  or  base,  and 
rests  on  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  cuneiform  bone.  It  affords 
attadiment  to  the  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus,  to  the  flexor 
caq>i  ulnaris  muscle,  and  to  the  abductor  of  the  little  finger. 

The  first  three  carpal  bones  form,  when  in  apposition,  a  Adaptation 
roanded  convex  surface,  which  corresponds  with  the  concavity  J^^^^^e 
presented  by  the  radius  and  the  inter-articular  cartilage.    The  second  and 
greater  part  of  their  lower  surface  constitutes  a  deep  hollow, 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  and  a  small  part  of 
the  unciform  bone ;  and  on  the  outer  side  a  part  of  this  range 
(the  lower  convex  surfiu^e  of  the  scaphoid)  is  received  into  a 
slight  depression  of  the  second  row,  formed  by  the  trapezium 
and  trapezoid.  (See  figure  51.) 

BONES  OF.  THE  SECOND  BOW. 

THE  TBAPEZIUM. 

The  name  of  this  bone^  is  taken  from  its  presenting  four  un-  Name, 
equal  edges  at  its  posterior  aspect,  and  it  has  also  been  known  as 
the  ^'06  multangulum  majus.'*^  It  is  placed  at  the  radial  border 
of  the  carpus,  between  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and 
the  scaphoid  bone.  It  is  known  by  the  angular  appearance  of  How  distin- 
its  doril  surface,  and  by  the  tubercle  and  groove  at  its  palmar 
aspect. 

Superiorly  concave,  it  articulates  with  the  scaphoid  bone; 
inferiorly,  concave  trom  behind  forward,  and  convex  transversely, 
^th  the  first  metacarpal  bone;  on  the  ulnar  side,  with  the 
tapczoid  bone,  and,  by  a  small  surface  situated  more  inferiorly, 
^th  the  edge  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone ;  on  the  radial  and 
posterior  sides  it  gives  attachment  to  ligaments;  anteriorly  it  GrooTeand 
presents  a  groove^  traversed  by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 


*  **  Carpo  extra  ordinem  appositum  est,  assidens  patcUse  in  modum,  aut 
■cwnoidei."— «  B.  8.  Albini  de  sceleto  hum.  liber,"  p.  410. 
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xadialis,  and  a  ridge  to  which  the  annuhir  ligament  of  the  carpus 
is  attached.    It  articuktes  with  four  bones. 

THE  TRAPEZOID  BONE. 

Small  Rse.  This  is  a  small  bone^  compared  with  those  between  which  it 
is  placed,  viz.  the  trapezium,  scaphoid,  and  os  magnum ;  in  form 
and  position  it  has  some  resemblance  to  a  wedge,  and  but  little 
to  a  trapezium,  except  that  its  posterior  sur&ce  is  bounded  by 
four  unequal  edges.   In  contradistinction  to  the  preceding  bone, 

Name.       this  received  the  name  "  os  multangulum  minus." 

It  articulates  superiorly  with  the  scaphoid  bone ;  inferiorly, 
with  the  second  metacarpal  bone ;  on  the  ulnar  side  with  the 
OS  magnum ;  on  the  radial  side,  with  the  trapezium  :  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  surfaces  afford  attachment  to  ligaments.  It 
articulates  with  four  bones. 

OS  MAGNUM. 

Name.  This"  is  the  largest  of  the  carpal  bones  ;  its  form  is  oblong, 

round  superiorly,  cubic  inferiorly ;  the  superior  sur&ce,  named 
*^Head'*and  its  "  head,^  (whence  it  is  sometimes  called  "  os  capitatum^^)  is 
'     supported  by  a  narrowed  portion,  named  the  "  neck ;"  its  greatest 
convexity  is  in  the  antero-posterior  direction,  where  it  is  received 
into  a  cavity  formed  by  the  scaphoid  and  the  semi-lunar  bone ; 
connected    it  articulates,  inferiorly,  by  three  distinct  surfaces,  of  which  the 
metacar^   middle  is  the  largest,  with  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  meta- 
bones.        carpal  bones ;  on  the  ulnar  side,  with  the  unciform  bone ;  on 
the  radial  side,  with  the  trapezoid  bone  :  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior aspects  are  rough  (particularly  the  former)  for  the  attach- 
ment of  ligaments.    It  articulates  with  seven  bones. 

THE  UNCIFOBM  BONE. 

Uncifoim;^  The  **  hook-shaped  bone^  (uncus,  a  hook,)  is  readily  dis- 
lu  hook,  tinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  curved  process^®  upon  its  palmar 
surface  :  it  articulates,  superiorly,  with  the  semilunar  bone ; 
inferiorly,  by  two  distinct  surfaces,  with  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metacarpal  bones;  on  the  ulnar  side,  with  the  cuneiform  bone; 
on  the  radial  side,  with  the  os  magnum :  anteriorly  its  hooked 
process  affords  attachment  to  the  anterior  annular  ligament  of 
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the  ctrpas ;  poeteiiorly  a  rough  surface  also  gives  attachment  to 
ligaments.    It  articulates  with  five  bones. 


THE  METACARPUS. 


This  forms  the  second  or  middle  por-  Fig.  52.* 

tion  of  the  hand,  being  situated  between 
the  carpus  and  the  phalanges;  it  is 
composed  of  five  bones,  which  are  named 
fiist,  second,  &c.  in  their  numerical  or- 
der, the  enumeration  being  commenced 
at  the  radial  side.  These  bones  are 
placed  parallel  one  with  the  other,  and 
nearly  on  the  same  plane,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first,  which  is  more  ante- 
rior than  the  rest,  and  alters  in  its  rela- 
tive position  to  them  in  its  various 
movements. 

The  metacarpal  bones  vary  in  size. 
Tbe  first  is  thicker  and  shorter  than 
the  others.  The  second  and  third  do  not  differ  strikingly 
one  from  the  other  in  dimensions,  and  they  are  longer  than  the 
rest.  The  fourth  exceeds  the  fifth  in  size.  They  are  all 
slightly  concave  on  the  palmar  surface,  convex  on  the  dorsal, 
larger  at  their  extremities  than  in  the  body  or  middle  part,  ter- 
minated at  the  carpal  extremity  by  an  unequal  eminence,  and  at 
the  digital  by  a  rounded  head. 

The  bodies  are  triangular  in  shape;  each  presenting  three 
sor&ces,  and  as  many  borders.  Of  the  surfaces,  two  are  placed 
laterally,  the  third  looks  backwards;  one  of  the  angles  is  in 
^nt,  and  the  others  at  each  side  of  the  dorsal  surface.  From 
this  shape  and  position  of  the  sides,  it  results  that  the  bones  be- 
come narrow  towards  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  hand,  and  that  the 
Bpsces  between  them  {interosseous)  increase  from  behind  forward. 

The  body  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone  wants  the  triangular 
shape  of  the  others  ;  it  is  more  compressed  from  before  back- 


Metacar- 

pal  bones; 


their  diffsr- 
enoet  in 
use. 


Bodiei. 
Shape. 


Interotae- 
onsipaoes. 


First,  difl- 
tmgoiihed. 


•  The  bones  of  the  hand— carpus,  metacarpus,  and  fingers — seen  on  the 
^mi  surface.  For  explanation  of  the  numerals  on  the  carpal  bones,  see 
note,  pige  129. 
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wards,  and  resembles  one  of  the  phalanges  in  shape.  There  are 
some  slight  peculiarities  of  the  dorsal  surfiice  in  the  several 
metacarpal  bones.  It  is  convex  and  smooth  in  the  first,  and 
presents  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  a  longitudinal  line, 
which,  bifurcating,  forms  the  sides  of  a  triangular  surface,  ex* 
tending  over  two-thirds  of  their  length ;  in  the  fifth,  also,  is  ob- 
served a  prominent  longitudinal  line,  directed,  obliquely,  from 
the  ulnar  to  the  radial  side.  The  lateral  sur&ces  afford  attach- 
ment to  the  dorsal  interosseous  muscles. 

Bases  aro        The  carpal  extremity  (base)  presents,  in  each,  some  peculi- 

istiT***'^  arities  which  render  a  separate  description  necessary. — By  refe- 
rence to  the  difference  of  their  carpal  extremities,  the  bones  may 
be  distinguished  one  from  the  other,  and  the  more  readily  if  their 

Baseoffirst;  relative  size  be  at  the  same  time  taken  into  account.  On  the 
superior  extremity  of  the  first  is  observed  a  surface,' concave 
in  the  antcro-posterior  direction,  and  convex  from  side  to 
side,  which  articulates  with  the  trapezium;  this  bone  has  no 

of  second;  lateral  articulating  surface. —  In  the  second,  an  angular  de- 
pression receives  the  trapezoid  bone,  and,  on  the  radial  side,  a 
small  surface  articulates  with  the  trapezium ;  at  the  ulnar  side, 
the  margin  is  extended  obliquely  backwards,  so  as  to  become 
wedged  in  between  the  trapezoid  and  the  third  metacarpal  bone, 

of  tliird;  and  articulates  by  its  tip  with  the  os  magnum.— On  the  third, 
a  nearly  plane  surfiice  articulates  with  the  os  magnum ;  on  the 
radial  and  ulnar  sides  are  sur&ces  for  articulation  with  the  con- 

of  fourth;  tiguous  metacarpal  bones. — ^Two  articular  surfaces  of  the  fourth 
join  with  the  os  magnum  and  unciform  ;  the  radial  side  has  tvo 
surfiices,  and  the  ulnar  side  one,  for  articulation  with  the  co^ 

of  fifth.  responding  sur&ces  of  the  bone  on  each  side. — On  the  fifkh,  a 
concave  surface,  directed  outwards,  corresponds  with  the  unci- 
form bone ;  at  the  radial  side  is  a  sur&ce  for  the  fourth  meta- 
carpal bone,  and  on  the  opposite  side  there  is  a  prominence 
without  an  articular  surfiice. 

Heads.  The  digital  extremities  {heads)  of  all  are  convex,  and  articu- 

lated with  the  phalanges,  the  smooth  sur&ces  extending  farther 
on  the  palmar  than  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  bones ;  and  on  the 
sides  of  these  are  inequalities  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments. 
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These  are  fourteen  in  number ;  each,  with  the  exception  of  Pbaknget ; 
the  thumb,  baying  three  separate  pieces  {phalanges^  inter-  Jj^^^^^™- 
nodia).    Of  these  the  first  is  longer  than  the  second,  and  the 
second  than  the  third.    Like  other  long  bones,  each  is  divided 
into  a  body  and  two  extremities,  of  which  one  represents  the 
hase  and  the  other  the  head.    Winslow  and  some  other  anato-  Hm  the 
mists  reckon  three  phalanges  in  the  thumb,  as  they  conceive  ^^^^^ff 
that  its  posterior,  or  most  moveable  bone,  resembles  the  first 
phalanges  of  the  fingers,  lather  than  the  metacarpal  bones.  But 
if  its  conformation  be  examined  with  attention,  more  especially 
that  of  its  anterior  extremity,  and  also  its  mode  of  articulation 
with  the  bone  in  front  of  it,  its  analogy  with  the  metacarpal 
lange  will  appear  more  striking  than  with  the  first  digital  pha- 
langes ;  and  so  it  is  considered  by  Meckel,  Portal,  H.  and  J. 
Cloquet 

The  bodies  of  the  Jirst  row  or  phalanx  are  convex  on  the  Thefint 
dorsal  sur&ce,  and  flat  from  side  to  side  on  the  palmar,  but 
uched  from  before  backwards;  the  palmar  surfiice  is  bounded  by 
two  maigins  which  give  insertion  to  the  fibrous  sheaths  of  the 
fiexor  tendons* 

The  larger  or  posterior  extremities  present  an  oval  concave  their  termi- 
wHace,  whose  greatest  diameter  is  from  side  to  side,  intended  JJlJ^SeaT^ 
to  receive  the  convex  heads  of  the  corresponding  metacarpal 
bones.  The  anterior  extremities^  smaller  than  the  other,  end 
in  two  small  lateral  condyles,  with  a  slight  groove  between 
them,  both  being  adapted  to  the  base  of  the  contiguous  bones, 
80  as  to  form  ginglymoid,  or  hinge  joints.  The  articular  sur- 
^  is  prolonged  farther  on  the  palmar  than  on  the  dorsal  aspect, 
which  allows  a  more  fi^e  range  to  the  motion  of  flexion.  The 
Diaigins  of  the  articular  surfaces  are  rough  and  prominent  for  the 
attachment  of  ligaments. 

The  second  or  middle  row  consists  of  four  bones,  the  thumb  The  second 
^ring  only  two  pieces  corresponding  with  those  of  the  first  and 
l^t  phalanx.    Smaller  than  the  preceding  set,  they  still  re- 
semble them  in  their  general  outline.   The  broader,  or  posterior  pottcrior 
extremity,  ends  in  ao  articular  sur&ce,  divided  by  a  slight  ridge  ^^g^ 
extending  from  before  backwards,  the  lateral  parts  being  con- 
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cave,  for  the  reception  of  tlie  two  eminences  on  the  contigaous 
bone ;  the  anterior  extremity  is  divided  into  two  lateral  convex 
sur&ces,  which  are  lodged  in  depressions  in  the  base  of  the  kst 
phalanx. 

The  third       The  third  row  (phalanges  unguium,)  consists  of  five  pieces, 
that  of  the  thumb  being  the  laigest.     They  are  convex  on 
the  dorsal,  flat  on  the  palmar  sur&ce,  rough  at  the  summit, 
which  corresponds  with  the  points  of  the  fingers,  and  at  the 
base,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments  and  the  flexor  tendons. 
The  articular  surface,  at  the  base,  resembles  that  of  the  base  of 
the  second  phalanx,  in  having  two  shallow  concavities  divided 
by  a  central  convex  line. 
Muscular        Attachments  of  muscles. —  1.  To  the  carpal  bones.  The 
to^the'car^  pistform  boue  gives  origin  to  the  abductor  minimi  digiti,  and 
p^;         insertion  to  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris;  the  trapezium  to  the  op- 
ponens  and  abductor  pollicis;   the  trapezoid  to  part  of  the 
flexor  brevis  pollicis;  the  os  magnum  to  part  of  the  same; 
the  unciform  to  the  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  and  to  the 
adductor. 

tothemeta-  2.  To  the  metacarpal  bones.  The  firsts  or  that  of  the 
thumb,  gives  insertion  to  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pdlids 
and  to  the  opponens  pollicis,  and  origin  to  part  of  the  abductor 
indicis :  the  second^  or  that  of  the  fore- finger,  to  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis  at  its  palmar  end,  and  to  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  Iod- 
gior  on  the  dorsal  sur&ce  of  its  base,  and  by  its  lateral  surfiu^ 
to  the  first  two  dorsal  inter-ossei  muscles  and  one  palmar :  the 
thirdy  to  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  to  the  adductor 
pollicis,  and  also  to  two  dorsal  inter-ossei :  the  fourth^  to  two 
dorsal  inter-ossei  and  one  palmar:  the  fflh^  to  the  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris,  and  the  adductor  or  opponens  minimi  digiti,  to 
one  dorsal  and  one  palmar  inter-osseous  muscle, 
to  the  pha-  8.  To  the  bones  of  the  fingers.  Those  of  the  ^rst  range  of 
the  four  fingers  give  attachment  by  their  lateral  borders  to  the 
tendinous  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons ;  their  dorsal  surfibce  is 
covered  by  the  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendons.  The  bones 
of  the  second  row  give  insertion  at  their  dorsal  surfiice  to  the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  communis ;  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
sublimis  are  inserted  into  their  bases  at  the  palmar  surface.  The 
third  set  gives  insertion  to  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus; 
the  fibres  of  the  extensor  communis  are  also  continued  on  their 
dorsal  aspect. 
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The  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  gives  insertion  to  the  exten- 
sor primi  intemodii,  to  the  flexor  brevis,  to  the  adductor  and 
abductor  poUicis :  the  second  phalanx  to  the  flexor  longus,  and 
to  the  extensor  secundi  intemodii. 


OSSIFICATION  OF  TUK  CARPAL  BONES. 

The  carpus  is  altogether  cartilaginous  at  the  general  period  Condition 
of  birth  (fig.  53,  a).     In  the  course  of  the  first  year  after, 
ossification  begins  in  the  os  magnum,  which  is  followed  speedily  after; 
by  the  unciform  bone  (b.  *  ^). 

The  pyramidal  or  cuneiform  is  the  next  to  receive  an  osseous  at  three 
deposit,  and  this  occurs  in  the  third  year  (c. 

Fig.  53.» 


In  the  fifth  year  nuclei  are  formed  in  the  trapezium  and  at  five; 
semi-lunar;  and,  as  at  the  end  of  that  year  the  nucleus  in  the 
forma  bone  is  the  larger,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  it  preceded 
the  other  in  its  growth  (d.  * 

At  about  eight  years  of  age  the  scaphoid,  and  soon  after  the  at  eight; 
trapezoid,  begin  to  ossify.    The  granule  for  the  first  makes  its 
appearance  near  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  (e.  ^ 

Lastly,  the  pisiform  contains  an  osseous  granule  about  the  at  twelve, 
twelfth  year. 

*  k.  The  state  of  the  various  parts  of  the  hand  in  a  full-grown  foetus  is 
shown  in  this  figure.  There  is  no  osseous  point  in  the  carpus,  but  the 
metacarpal  bones  and  the  phalanges  are  ossined  to  a  considerable  extent. 
B.  This  fifurc  represents  the  state  of  the  bones  about  the  end  of  the  first 
▼ear  after  birth ;  c.  shows  their  condition  about  the  third  year;  d.  at  the 
fifth  year ;  and  e.  about  the  nintli.  1.  Os 
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Only  one  The  carpal  bones  are  formed  each  from  a  single  centre.  It 
Mchbwtt'  ^  observed  that,  in  examining  their  condition  daring  the 


Fig.  63  ( continued). 


first  years  of  life,  the  relative  periods  at  which  their  ossification 
begins,  may,  in  a  great  degree,  be  determined  by  the  compara- 
tive extent  to  which  the  deposit  of  bone  has  encroached  on  tbe 
pre-existing  cartilages. 


OSSIFICATION  OF  THE  METACARPAL  BONES. 

The  other  parts  of  the  frame- work  of  the  hand  differ  widely 
from  the  carpus  in  the  time  at  which  their  ossification  com- 
mences, inasmuch  as  the  process  is  far  advanced  before  the  end 
of  foetal  life.    Each  metacarpal  bone  is  formed  from  two  parts, 


1.  Os  magnum.  2.  The  miciform  bone.  3.  The  pyramidal  or  cuneH 
form.  4.  Semi-lunar.  6.  Trapezium.  6.  Scaphoid.  7.  Trapcxoid.  & 
Metacarpal  bone8--the  principal  piece.  8.*  The  epiphyses  of  tbe  metacaipal 
bones  ot  fingers.  8.'  The  epiphysis  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumfc. 
9.  Tlie  first  range  of  phalanges  ;  9.*  their  epiphyses.  9.'  Epiphysis  of  the 
first  bone  of  the  thumb.  10.  The  second  row  onphalanges.  10.»  The  epi- 
physis of  the  second  bone  of  the  thumb.  11.  The  last  row  of  the  fingws; 
11.*  their  epiphyses. 

N.B.  The  carpal  bones  are  numbered  according  to  the  order  of  that 
appearance,  except  the  trapezium  and  semi-lunar,  whose  numbers  hftve 
been  accidentally  transposed. — An  appearance  of  ossification  ought  to  hive 
been  shown  in  figure  d.  for  the  cpiph}n3es  of  the  second  range  of  phalanges. 


Meta- 
carpus. 


Two  cen- 
tres for  each 
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or  of  what  may  be  considered  a  principal  piece  and  an  epiphysis. 

Its  ossification  begins  shortly  after  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  in  Early  pe- 

the  middle  of  the  body,  and  the  process  extends  over  the  greater  g^j^^i^'' 

part  of  the  bone,  inclading  its  upper  extremity  (c.  d.  e.®*).  body. 

Aboot  the  third  year  of  age  an  osseous  granule  appears  in  the  Epiphyus ; 

lower  end,  and  the  epiphysis  resulting  from  its  increase  joins  iJj/Smeof 

the  principal  piece  before  mentioned  towards  the  twentieth  appearance. 

yeir.    Such  is  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  metacarpal 

bones  of  the  fingers.     That  of  the  thumb  difiers  in  the  Pecnliarity 

position  of  the  epiphysis,  which  is  formed  on  its  upper  or  carpal  metao^ 

extremity,  instead  of  the  lower  extremity, — ^this  being  produced  bone.  . 

by  an  extension  from  the  laiger  or  principal  piece  of  the  bone 

(c.  n.  E.^.    And  thus,  in  the  manner  of  its  growth,  as  well  as 

in  its  shape,  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  assimilates  to  the 

phalanges. 


OSSIFICATION  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  FINGERS. 

These  bones  are  likewise  formed  from  two  parts.  The  ossifi-  Each  has 
cation  begms  about  the  same  time  as  in  the  metacarpal  bones ;  ^'^^^ 
but  it  is  stated  by  Meckel  and  others,  that  the  primary  nuclei 
do  not  appear  in  the  bones  of  the  second  row  for  some  time 
after  they  have  been  perceptible  in  those  of  the  first  and  last. 
The  deposit  of  osseous  matter  from  each  primary  nucleus,  in« 
TolTes  all  the  corresponding  bone  except  its  upper  extremity. 

The  additional  piece  or  epiphysis  begins  to  ossify  at  the  Epiphyus; 
third  or  fourth  year  in  the  first  row,  and  a  year  later  in  the  ^rfodof*"' 
others ;  ♦  and  the  bones  are  completed  by  the  junction  of  their  appearance, 

.  1  j»      .1     .  ii  and  union. 

parts  before  the  twentieth  year. 

*  The  periods  assigned  by  B^clard  for  the  appearance  of  ossific  granules 
in  the  epiphyses  of  the  phalanges  are  as  follows : — ^for  those  of  the  first 
nnge,  three  or  four  years ;  for  the  second  or  middle  range,  seven  years ;  and 
for  the  last,  or  ungual,  four  or  five  years. 

Some  preparations  in  my  collection  demonstrate  that  the  time  here  con- 
oeeted  with  we  appearance  of  bone  for  the  epiphyses  of  the  second  phalanges 
cannot  be  generally  correct.  One  case  bearing  on  the  point  may  be  specially 
Kferred  to,  because  no  doubt  could  exist  concerning  the  age,  or  with  respect 
to  the  previously  heahhy  state  of  the  limb.  I  amputated  the  arm  of  a  delicate 
female  child,  who  on  the  day  before  the  operation  had  attained  the  age  of 
five  years.  The  removal  of  the  limb  was  rendered  necessary  in  consequence 
of  an  injury.  In  the  hand  of  this  child  the  epiphyses  of  the  three  sets  of 
bones  of  the  fingers  are  advanced  in  ossification,  and  proportionaUy  to  the 
size  of  the  cartilage  those  of  the  ungual  row  appear  smallest. 
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INNOMINATE  BONE.     (OS  INNOMINATUM.— OS  COM  ) 


Position. 


DiYision 
into  parts. 


This  bone,  fig.  54,  is  of  so  complex  and  iireguki  a  fonn, 
tbat  it  bears  bo  perceptible  resemblance  to  any  other  known 
object,  and  therefore  remuns  unnamed^  and  unnameaUe. 
The  two  bones  thus  distinguished  by  the  nation  of  a  name 
are  situated  at  the  inferior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  tmnk,  ex- 
tending from  the  sacrum  forwards  to  the  median  line,  where 
they  are  connected  together.  Through  the  interrention  of  the 
sacrum,  which  is  wedged  in  between  them,  they  receive  tke 

weight  of  the  body  from  the 


Fig.  54.* 


vertebral  column,  and  insxBr 
mit  it  to  the  lower  extremi- 
ties; thus  placed,  and  being 
somewhat  curved  in  their 
general  outline,  they  cir- 
cumscribe the  greater  part 
of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
the  sides  and  fore-part  of 
which  they  form. 

To  facilitate  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  very  iiT^;uItf 
bone,  it  is  convenient  to  con- 
sider separately  each  of  the 
parts  into  which  it  is  found 
divided  in  early  life,  viz.  the 
ilium,  OS  pubis,  and  ischium. 


♦  The  innominate  bone  of  the  right  side. — 1.  Dorsum  ilii.  2,  The  supe- 
rior curved  line.  3.  The  inferior  curved  line.  4.  Surface  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  gluteus  maximus.  5.  The  crista  of  the  ilium.  6.  The  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  7.  The  anterior  inferior  spinous  pro- 
cess. 8.  The  posterior  inferior  spinous  process.  9.  The  postenor  superior 
spinous  process.  10.  A  notch,  wtiich  forms  ptfrt  of  the  sacro-sciatic  notck 
11.  The  horizontal  branch  of  the  pubes.  12.  The  ilio-pectineal  eminence. 
13.  The  surface  of  the  pubes,  which  goes  to  form  the  symphysis.  14.  Tbe 
angle  of  the  pubes.  15.  Its  descending  ramus.  16.  The  body  of  the 
ischium.  17.  A  groove  for  the  obturator  extemus.  18.  Line  to  which  the 
quadratus  femoris  is  coimected.  19.  The  spine  of  the  ischium.  90.  A 
smooth  cartilaginous  surface  on  which  the  obturator  intemus  turns.  21.  The 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  22.  Ramus  of  the  ischium.  23.  The  acetabu- 
lum. 24.  The  brim  of  the  acetabulum.  25.  The  notch  of  the  acetabulimi' 
26.  The  depressed  non-cartilaginous  part  of  the  acetabulum.  27.  The  obtu- 
rator foramen. 
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THE  ILIUM.     (08  ILIUM.) 

The  ilium,  or  iliac  portion  of  the  os  innominatum,  con-  Ilium; 
stitutes  the  upper  part  of  the  bone,  where  it  is  broad  and  ex- 
panded; it  is  situated  at  the  superior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
pelris.    Its  surfiices,  borders,  and  angles  must  be  considered 
SQccessiyely. 

The  external  surfiice  (dorsum)^  convex  before,  concave  its  dorsum, 
posteriorly,  is  marked  by  two  curved  lines  running  from  before 
backwards.    The  superior  one*,  commencing  at  the  anterior  su-  Curved 
perior  spinous  process,  arches  downwards  to  the  margin  of  the 
sacro-sdatic  notch.    A  space,  narrowed  before,  and  wider  pos-  and  spaces 
teriorly,  is  included  between  the  line  just  noticed,  the  margin 
of  the  crista  ilii,  and  the  border  of  the  rough  surface  for  the 
attachment  of  tbe  gluteus  maximus ;  from  this  space  the  gluteus 
medius  arises.    The  inferior  curved  line  '  is  shorter  and  less 
strongly  marked  than  the  superior ;  it  commences  at  the  anterior 
inferior  spinous  process,  and  inclines  backward  to  the  sacro- 
Bciatic  notch.    The  space  between  these  lines  gives  origin  to 
the  gluteus  minimus.    On  its  posterior  and  superior  part  is  ob- 
sened  a  rough  surfiwje*,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  gluteus 
inaximas  muscle.    The  internal  surface  of  the  ilium  is  divided 
into  three  parts.    One  anterior,  smooth,  concave,  and  of  con- 
sideiable  extent,  is  called  the  iliac  foasa;  the  posterior  one  is  Iliac  fossa, 
partly  rough  and  uneven  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments,  and  in 
part  smooth  for  its  articulation  with  the    auricular^'  surface  of  Articular 
the  sacrum ;  whilst  the  third  is  smooth,  much  smaller  than  the 
others,  and  is  the  only  part  that  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
true  pelvis. 

The  superior  border*,  (crista  t7«,)  extending  from  before  The  crista, 
backwards,  is  thick,  convex,  and  arched ;  it  forms  an  epiphysis  in 
infancy,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  but  more 
properly  its  crest  or  crista ;  its  anterior  extremity  curves  inwards, 
the  posterior  outwards.  This  border  presents  an  external  and 
internal  lip  (labium) ^  and  a  rough  interval,  to  each  of  which 
muscles  are  attached. 

The  anterior  border,  depressed  and  excavated,  descends  from  The  ante- 
the  superior  border  or  crista  towards  the  os  pubis,  with  which  it 
is  continuous ;  its  junction  with  the  crista  is  marked  by  a  pro- 
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Anterior 
BpinouB  pro- 
ceMes,  su- 
perior and 
inferior. 
Ilio-pectin. 
eminenoe. 


Posterior 
spinous  pro* 
cesses,  su- 
perior and 
inferior. 


Muscular 
attach- 
ments. 


minent  point,  called  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process^  i 
and  that  with  the  pubes,  by  an  obtuse  elevation,  common  to  the 
two  bones,  called  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence^*.  This  border 
presents  two  excavations,  separated  by  a  prominent  point,  called 
the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process'^.  The  interval  between 
the  latter  and  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence  gives  transmission  to 
the  iliacus  and  psoas  muscles,  and  that  between  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses transmits  the  external  cutaneous  nerve,  and  gives  origin  to 
some  fibres  of  the  sartorius  muscle. 

The  posterior  border  also  presents  two  notches,  separated  by 
a  prominent  point  of  bone,  called  the  posterior  inferior  spinous 
process^;  above  which  is  another  bony  eminence,  called  the 
posterior  superior  spinous  process^;  of  the  notches,  the  in* 
ferior  and  larger  one^^  contributes  to  form  the  sacro-sciatic 
notch. 

Of  the  three  angles  of  the  bone,  the  two  superior  ones  corre- 
spond with  the  spinous  processes  (anterior  and  posterior) ;  the 
inferior  is  represented  by  the  constricted  part  of  the  bone.  Here 
we  observe,  besides  the  sur&ces  by  which  the  ilium  joins  the  os 
pubis  and  ischium,  one  external,  smooth,  concave  part,  forming 
a  portion  of  the  acetabulum,  the  deep  cavity  which  receives  the 
head  of  the  femur. 

Attachments  of  muscles, — To  the  interval  between  the  crista 
and  the  superior  curved  line  on  the  dorsal  sur&ce,  is  attached 
the  gluteus  medius ;  to  the  space  between  the  curved  lines,  the 
gluteus  minimus ;  to  the  posterior  rough  surface,  the  gluteus 
maximus;  to  the  internal  surface,  or  iliac  fossa,  the  iliacus 
muscle. 

To  the  anterior  half  of  the  external  lip  of  its  crista  is  attach- 
ed the  obliquus  extemus  abdominis ;  to  the  posterior  third  of 
the  same  lip,  the  latissimus  dorsi ;  to  the  anterior  two-thirds  of 
the  interval  between  the  lips,  the  obliquus  intemus ;  and  to  the 
remainder,  the  erector  spinse ;  to  the  anterior  three-fourths  of 
the  inner  lip,  the  transversalis  abdominis ;  to  the  posterior  fourth 
of  the  same  lip,  the  quadratus  lumborum. 

To  the  external  surface  of  the  anterior  superior  spinous  pro- 
cess is  attached  the  tensor  vagince  femoris ;  to  the  process  and 
the  notch  beneath  it,  the  sartorius;  to  the  anterior  inferior 
spine,  the  straight  tendon  of  the  rectus  femoris ;  and  to  a  de- 
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preasioii  aboTe  the  bvim  of  the  acetabulam,  the  external  tendon 
of  that  nine  moscle. 

ArttculaiioHs.— This  bone  articulates  with  the  sacrum,  and 
joinB  bj  bony  union  with  the  os  pubis  and  the  ischium. 

OS  PUBIS.     (os  PECTINIS.) 

The  pubic  bone  forms  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  os  Pubea. 
ioDominatum ;  and  is  divisible  into  two  elongated  portions, 
(bnoches,  rami,)  connected  by  a  more  expanded  part,  which 
my  be  considered  the  body  of  the  bone.* 

Of  the  rami,  the  superior  one  (fig.  55,      is  thick  and  hori«  Horizontal 
lODtal  in  its  direction  (ramus  horizontalta ;  crus  superiusy 
Alb.),  and  presents  three  sur&ces,  separated  by  three  prominent 
lines.   The  superior  surface,  slightly  depressed,  is  covered  by 
tie  pectineus  muscle ;  the  internal  is  smooth »  and  forms  part  of 
the  pelvic  cavity;  the  external  or  inferior,  overhanging  the 
obtaiator  foramen,  and  looking  downwards  to  the  top  of  the 
tkigh,  b  deeply  grooved.     The  groove  is  directed  obliquely  itsobKque 
bmrds  and  inwards,  and  marks  the  course  of  the  obturator  ^^®* 
vessels  and  nerve. 

The  external  extremity  of  the  bone  is  thick,  and  presents 
Ikrec  &ces ;  one,  concave,  forms  part  of  the  acetabulum ;  an- 
other, superior,  connects  it  with  the  ilium  (the  junction  being 

^  As  the  description  here  given  of  the  pubic  division  of  the  innominate 
Ixme  differs  firom  that  contained  in  other  anatomical  works,  in  so  far  as  the 
named  "the  body"  is  concerned,  it  is  necessary  to  make  reference 
y  to  some  of  those  works,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehension. — ^Monro, 
fiiehat,  and  Cloquet  neither  recognise  the  division  into  rami/*  nor  apply 
name  "  body  to  any  part  of  the  bone.  Albinus  usually  mentions  the 
wni  under  the  name  "crura,**  and  refers  to  them  as  "comua  tanquam 
cmra,**  but  he  does  not  use  the  term  "body;**  and  Soemmerring  and 
Bhunenbach  pursue  the  same  plan.  Winslow,  Sabatier,  Boyer,  and  Cruveil- 
kier  treat  of  the  pubes  as  divisiole  into  the  two  branches,  and  likewise  mention 
the  horizontal  branch  as  the  body  of  the  bone,  using  indifferently  either  term. 
HiWelffandt  and  Weber,  and  Meckel  differ  from  me  last^mcntioned  manner 
of  naming  the  parts  only  by  applying  the  word  "  body,'*  not  to  the  entire  of 
tbe  horizontal  branch,  but  to  its  outer  and  thickest  part,  which  joins  with  the 
iHnm  and  ischium,  and  contributes  to  form  the  acetabulum. — Considering 
the  difference  thus  shown  to  exist  among  anatomical  authorities,  and  that  the 
ttottal  expanded  part,  at  which  the  rami  meet,  requires  some  designation 
(for  more  easy  reference  in  the  description  of  other  structures),  while  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  so  to  disting[uish  the  outer  end  of  the  bone,  the  plan  pur- 
sued in  the  text  is  perhaps  admissible. 
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marked  by  a  rounded  elevation^*,  called  the  ilio-peetineal 
eminence)  ;  the  third,  inferior,  is  joined  with  the  ischium. 

The  body.  The  internal  extremity,  the  body^\  flat  and  compressed,  is 
irregularly  quadrilateral  in  shape.  In  front  it  gives  attachment 
to  muscles,  and  behind,  forming  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
it  looks  towards  the  urinary  bladder.  The  inner  margin  of  the 
body  is  joined  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  opposite  bone 

SymphyaiB.  by  an  intervening  cartilage,  the  junction  being  termed  the 
symphysis  pubis  {(rvfi^vfifii  to  grow  together).  Leading  out- 
wards from  the  symphysis,  whose  direction  is  vertical,  may  be 
observed  another  maigin,  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  which  is 

Crista,angle  placed  horizontally,  and  named  the  crista.    The  angle  formed 

rority!^     by  the  crista  and  symphysis,  is  termed  the  angle  of  the  pubes** ; 

the  crista  is  terminated  externally  by  a  projecting  nodule  of 
bone — the  tuberosity  or  spine,  from  which  runs  outwards  a 

Pecten.  sharp  line  {pecten)^  a  portion  of  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  giving 
attachment  to  Oimbemat^s  ligament,  and  to  the  pectineus 
muscle,  and  marking  the  maigin  or  upper  boundary  of  the  true 
pelvis. 

Descending  The  descending  ramus^  or  branch  of  the  bone^,  inclines  out- 
ischiunT"*'  and  downwards  from  the  body,  forming  an  angle  with  it, 

becomes  thin,  and  unites  with  the  ascending  ramus  of  the 
ischium.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth;  the  external  is  rough, 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  One  of  its  borders,  thick  and 
rough  and  somewhat  everted,  forms  with  the  opposite  bone  an 
arch,  called  the  arch  of  the  pubes ;  the  other  border,  sharp  and 
thin,  forms  part  of  the  maigin  of  the  obturator  foramen. 
MuBcular  Attachment  of  muscles. — To  the  crista  are  attached  the  py- 
roento.  ramidalis  and  rectus  abdominis ;  to  the  tuberosity  and  anterior 
surface,  the  obliquus  extemus ;  to  the  pectineal  line,  the  pecti- 
neus and  Gimbemaf  s  ligament ;  to  the  crista,  and  part  of  the 
same  line,  the  obliquus  intemus  and  transveisalis. 

To  the  external  surface,  at  the  tuberosity,  and  a  little  below 
it,  the  adductor  longus ;  to  the  body,  the  adductor  brevis ;  to 
the  line  of  the  symphysis  and  the  ramus,  the  gracilis ;  and  to 
the  margin  of  the  foramen,  at  its  inner  side,  the  obturator  ex- 
temus. To  the  pelvic  surface,  part  of  the  obturator  intemus 
and  levator  ani. 
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ISCHIUM.     (08  COXENDICIS.) 

The  ischium  forms  the  posterior  and  lowest  part  of  the  OS  iKhiom. 
innomiiiatam ;  it  consists  of  two  parts,  a  body  and  a  ramus, 
nnited  at  an  angle,  so  as  to  give  the  bone  somewhat  the  figure  of 
a  hook. 

The  body  J  fig.  54,  or  laiger  part,  short,  thick,  and  somewhat  The  body, 
triangular  in  form,  presents  three  sur&ces  or  aspects,  which  look 
in  difierent  directions;  there  are  three  borders,  and  two  ex- 
tremities* On  its  external  surface  may  be  observed  a  smooth 
concaye  part,  whidi  forms  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  aceta- 
bolmn,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  curved  prominent  line,  which 
forms  the  lower  border  of  that  cavity ;  beneath  this  is  a  groove 
directed  horizontally  backwards,  corresponding  with  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator  extemus  muscle ;  and  still  lower  a  rough  line^, 
which  bounds  tbe  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  quadiatus  femoris.  The  internal  surfiice  of  this 
portion  of  the  bone  is  smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis.  This  is  broad  at  its  upper  part,  as  it  comprises  the 
interval  between  the  spine  or  spinous  process  and  the  maigin  Spine, 
of  the  obturator  foramen.  Below  this  process  it  becomes 
narrowed,  constricted,  and  rounded  off  at  its  back,  so  as  to 
form  a  pulley-like  surface*^,  in  the  interval  between  the  spine 
and  the  tuberosity  where  the  obturator  intemus  muscle  winds 
round  its  border.  The  posterior  surface,  broad  at  its  upper 
part  where  it  comprises  the  space  between  the  spine  and  the 
nuiigm  of  the  acetabulum,  then  becomes  narrowed  and  de- 
pressed, and  finally  ends  in  a  rough  and  rather  prominent  surface 
bounded  by  well  defined  borders,  which  is  the  tuberosity  of  the 
iachium. 

The  tuherasity^^y  (tuber  ischii^)  thick  and  rounded,  forms  Tubentity. 
the  part  on  which  the  body  is  supported  in  the  sitting  position ; 
to  this  drcumstance  the  name  of  the  bone  has  been  supposed  to 
refer  (hxjup  K€t6fifjmovg  —  quod  sustineat  sedentes).*  This 
rough  prominence  presents  three  impressions  upon  it,  corre- 


Riolanufl  In  librum  Galeni  de  oesibus,  ad  tyrones  commentarius*'  &c., 
cap.  26,  in  "Oper."  jp.  512.— The  name  in  the  Gennan  language— Sitzbein, 
or  Sitz^ck — has  reference  to  the  same  circumstance. 
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sponding  with  tbe  points  of  attachment  of  the  three  long  flexor 
muscles  of  the  leg. 

The  superior  extremity  of  the  bone  (if  it  be  examined  in 
early  life,  when  the  bone  can  be  detached  bom  the  ilium  and  os 
pubis,  or  after  a  section  has  been  made  of  the  os  innominatum, 
so  as  to  divide  it  into  its  three  parts,)  presents  three  surfaces,  of 
which  two  are  fiat  and  triangular,  and  mark  its  junction  with  the 
ilium  and  os  pubis ;  the  other,  concave  and  smooth,  forms  pari 
of  the  acetabulum.  The  inferior  extremity  of  the  body  of  the 
bone  is  identified  with  the  tuberosity. 
Ramus.  The  ramus  of  the  ischium  ^  is  the  fiat,  thin  part,  which 
ascends  forwards  and  inwards  from  the  tuberosity,  towards  the 
ramus  of  the  os  pubis  with  which  it  is  united.  One  margin  of 
the  ramus,  thick,  rough,  and  somewhat  everted,  forms  part  of 
the  inferior  outlet  of  the  pelvis;  the  other,  thin  and  sharp, 
bounds  the  obturator  foramen;  its  external  surfiice  looks  out- 
wards and  downwards,  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  muscles; 
the  inner  sur&ce  forms  part  of  the  lower  circumference  of  tbe 
pelvis. 

Muscular  Attachments  of  muscles, — To  the  outer  border  of  the  tuher- 
osity  and  the  contiguous  part  of  the  ramus,  the  adductor  mag- 
nus ;  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  tuberosity  at  its  fore-part,  the 
erector  petiis  and  the  transversus  perinsei;  to  the  ramus,  the 
compressor  urethrse ;  the  internal  obturator  muscle  to  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  bone  behind  the  thyroid  or  obturator  fora- 
men ;  the  external  muscle  of  the  same  name  to  the  inner  maigio 
of  the  obturator  foramen  in  front  of  the  bone. 

To  the  posterior  surfece  of  the  tuberosity,  the  three  flexors  of 
the  1^,  scil.  the  biceps,  semi-tendinosus,  and  semi-membia- 
nosus ;  to  the  rough  line  on  the  outer  surface  which  bounds  the 
tuberosity,  the  quadratus  femoris ;  to  the  external  sur&ce  of  the 
spine,  the  gemellus  superior ;  to  the  adjacent  border  of  the 
tuberosity,  the  gemellus  inferior;  to  the  spinous  process,  the 
levator  ani  and  the  coccygeus. 
Acetabu-        Acetabulum, — At  the  junction  of  the  three  pieces  of  the  os 
byUie^tS^  innominatum  is  situated  the  cavity  which  articulates  with  the 
parts  of  the  head  of  the  femur^.    It  is  called  acetabulum^  also  the  cotyloid 
cup-shaped  cavity  (jctm/kn^  a  cup;  ulog).    Of  this  the 
portions;     ischium  forms  somewhat  more  than  two-fifths,  the  ilium  some- 
what less  than  two-fifths,  the  remainder  being  made  up  by  the 
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OS  pubis.  It  is  BuiTOUiided  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  by 
a  maigin  or  supercilium^^,  which  is  most  prominent  towards  the 
superior  and  external  part ;  but  at  the  opposite  point,  or  to- 
wards the  obturator  foramen,  it  is  deficient,  leaving  a  notch  its  notch 
(cotyloid  notch^  sometimes  also  called  incisura  acetabuli).  The 
greater  part  of  the  cavity  is  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  natural 
condition ;  but  towards  the  notch  there  is  a  part  depressed  be- 
neath the  rest^,  and  which  lodges  the  round  ligament  with  some 
synovial  fringes :  this  has  no  cartilaginous  coating. 

When  we  examine  the  pelvis  as  a  whole,  we  observe  that 
these  articulating  cavities,  placed  toward  the  lateral  walls  of  the  direction, 
pelvis,  look  downwards  and  forwards,  with  an  inclination  out- 
wards, and  that  they  rest,  when  the  body  is  erect,  upon  the 
globular  heads  of  the  thigh-bones,  which  they  lodge.  The 
margin  of  each  cavity  is  rough  and  uneven  ;  but  in  the  recent 
state  it  is  rendered  smooth  by  a  fibro-cartilaginous  rim,  which 
runs  round  it,  and  increases  its  depth.  Where  the  osseous 
margin  is  deficient  (at  the  cotyloid  notch),  its  place  is  supplied 
by  a  fibrous  band,  so  stretched  across  as  not  altogether  to  fill 
it  up,  but  rather  to  bridge  it  over,  leaving  a  space  beneath  it 
for  the  entrance  of  vessels  into  the  interior  of  the  joint. 

To  the  inner  side  of  the  acetabulum  is  found,  in  the  dried 
Iwne,  a  large  aperture*^;  which,  however,  in  the  natural  con- 
dition, is  almost  completely  closed  by  a  fibrous  membrane.  It 
is  called  obturatftr  foramen^  (f.  obturatorium,  perhaps  more  Obturator 
properly  obturatum,)  firom  the  circumstance  of  its  being  closed 
by  a  membrane  or  ligament.  It  is  also  called  foramen  thyroi- 
itwm  (shield-shaped,  0vgsog,  a  shield),  from  its  shape  ;  and  not 
unirequently  ybrameii  ovale.  It  is  somewhat  of  an  oval  form  in 
tbe  male,  its  longest  diameter  being  extended  obliquely  down- 
*Brds  and  outwards ;  in  the  female  it  is  a  three-sided  figure, 
iviih  rounded  angles. 

Osnficatton. — The  innominate  bone  is  formed  from  three  OMiAca- 
principal  pieces,  one  for  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  bone,  and 
four  epiphyses,  together  with  a  thin  stratum  interposed  between  Primitive 
the  principal  divisions  of  the  bone  at  their  place  of  junction.  ""clei; 

Osseous  matter  becomes  apparent  in  the  ilium  at  a  very  early  the  first 
period, — about  the  time  it  shows  itself  in  the  vertebral  column,  S?!^^ 
or  soon  after.    It  is  first  discernible  at  the  lower  part  of  this  date. 
dWision  of  the  bone,  immediately  above  the  sciatic  notch. 
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Second,  in       After  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  and  about  tbe  third 
ischium.      month  from  conception,  a  nucleus  appears  in  the  iischium,  in 
Pubes.       the  thick  part  below  the  acetabulum.    And  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  months  the  last  of  the  principal  centres  of  ossification 
is  distinguishable  in  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  pubes. 

Fig.  65.* 


Conditicm  At  the  usual  time  of  birth  the  deposit  of  bone  has  extended 
8t birth.  considerably  from  the  primitive  nuclei;  but  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  is  still  largely  cartilaginous,  and  the  internal  parts  of  the 
ischium  and  pubes  are  in  the  same  condition,  bony  matter 
having  at  this  period  only  begun  to  incline  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  obturator  foramen,  fig.  65,  a. 


*  Some  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  innominate  bone  are  here  exemplified. 

Figure  a.  shows  its  condition  in  a  full-grown  foetus.  Ossification  has  ex- 
tended from  the  primitive  nuclei.  But  the  crista  ilii  is  laigel^  cartilaginous ; 
the  pubes  and  ischium  are  in  the  same  condition  at  the  inner  side  of  the  obtu- 
rator foramen,  and  a  considerable  cartilaginous  interval  separates  the  pieces 
in  the  acetabulum,  b.  This  has  been  sketched  from  a  preparation  taken 
from  a  child  under  six  jrears  of  age.  Bony  matter,  spreadmff  over  the  bone, 
has  involved  the  inner  side  of  the  ischium  and  pubes,  but  tne  osseous  parts 
of  their  rami  are  still  at  some  distance  apart,  c.  The  rami  of  the  ischium 
and  pubes  are  joined  ;  a  cartilaginous  T-shaped  interspace  is  apparent  in  the 
acetabulum,  d.  This  figure  is  from  the  boay  of  a  person  affed  about  twenty 
years.  Union  has  taken  place  in  the  acetabulum,  and  tne  epiphyses  are 
fully  formed. 

1.  Ilium.  2.  Ischium.  3.  Pubes.  4.  Y-shaped  piece.  (This  is  a  plan. 
In  the  preparations  of  my  collection  this  formation  occurs  in  several  frag- 
ments, which  together  would  constitute  a  piece  of  this  kind.)  5.  Epiphysis 
of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  6.  That  for  the  tuber  ischii,  7.  For  the  pubes. 
6.  For  the  anterior-inferior  spine  of  the  ilium. 
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Aboai  the  sixth  year  after  birth  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  Rami  of 
pnbes  are  nearly  altogether  ossified,  (fig.  65,  b,)  and  they  soon  ^Sj^^^** 
after  join  (c). 

The  three  divisions  of  the  bone  approach  one  to  the  other  in 
the  acetabulum,  by  the  extension  of  the  ossific  process  from  the 
primary  nuclei  (fig.  55,  a.  b.  c.)  ;  and  about  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  year  a  distinct  deposit  of  bony  matter  is  observable 
in  the  cartilage  which  separates  them  in  this  situation.  The 
added  formation  may  occur  in  a  single  mass  (I  have  hitherto  v-shaped 
found  it  to  consist  of  several  fragments) ;  and,  from  the  shape  ^Mtobuium, 
it  necessarily  assumes,  it  is  named  the  Y-shaped  piece.    The  andjanc- 
union,  therefore,  of  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubes  occura  through  p^d^^ 
the  medium  of  the  interposed  piece  or  pieces  now  described,  pieces  here, 
nd  it  takes  place  after  the  usual  time  of  puberty ;  the  two  first 
named  joining  in  the  first  instance. 

About  the  age  of  puberty  epiphyses  begin  to  make  their  ap-  Epiphyws. 
pearance  as  follows : 

a.  On  the  crest  of  the  ilium  reaching  over  its  whole  length  (d*). 

h.  In  the  anterior*inferior  spine  of  the  same  part  (d^).  This 
epiphysis  is  not  constant ;  it  is  said  to  occur  more  frequently  in 
the  male  than  the  female. 

c.  The  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  becomes  covered  by  a  broad, 
curved  crust,  which  reaches  upwards  some  way  in  a  pointed  form 
OD  the  ramus  (d^. 

Lastly,  the  inner  maigin  of  the  pubes  receives  a  small 
epiphysary  plate  (d^),  which  is  stated  by  B^lard  to  be  present 
oiOTe  frequently  in  the  female  than  the  male  skeleton. 

The  epiphyses  are  all  joined  to  the  bone  about  the  twenty-  Completioii 
fifthyear.  ^'^^^^^^ 


THE  PELYIS. 


The  pelvis^  or  basin-shaped  cavity,  which  is  made  up  of  the  The  pelvia. 
<M8a  innominata,  the  sacrum,  and  coccyx,  deserves  to  be  atten- 
tively examined,  not  merely  as  to  the  details  of  the  parts  which 
compose  it,  but  as  to  its  general  conformation. 

The  external  surface, — Taking  the  objects  which  are  de-  lueztenal 
Kning  of  notice  on  the  external  surface,  from  before  backwards,  •"'^ 
uid  beginning  at  the  median  line,  we  observe  the  symphysis 
f^is,  or  the  line  of  junction  between  the  two  bones  of  that 
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name ;  its  direction  is  vertical,  its  depth  greater  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female  ;  beneath  it  is  an  angular  space,  the  pubic  or 
sub'pubic  archy  bounded  by  the  rami  of  the  ossa  pubis  and 
ischia  at  each  side.  On  each  side  of  the  arch  is  the  thyroid  or 
obturator  foramen  above  noticed,  and  still  more  laterally  the 
acetabulum^  above  which  rises  the  broad  convex  part  of  the 
ilium  (dorsum  ilii).  Posteriorly,  along  the  middle  line,  are 
situated  the  tubercles  or  spinous  processes  of  the  sacrum ;  ex- 
ternal to  these,  the  posterior  sacral  foramina,  and  next,  a  broad, 
unequal  surface,  to  which  the  sciatic  ligaments  and  gluteus  maxi- 
mus  are  attached ;  and  lastly,  the  laige,  deep  excavation  {sacro- 
sciatic  notch) ^  bounded  by  the  maigins  of  the  sacrum  and  os 
innominatum. 

The  internal  surface  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  prominent 
line  (ilio'pectineal)  leading  from  the  tub^sities  of  the  ossi 
pubis,  outwards  and  backwards,  to  the  prominent  point  of  the 
sacrum  (the  promontory).  This  constitutes  the  maigin  or  brim 
or  inlet  of  the  true  pelvis^  all  the  part  above  it  being  called  the 
false  pelvis  ;  as  in  reality  it  belongs  to  the  abdomen. 

The  superior  circumference  of  the  false  pelvis  is  formed  on 
each  side  by  the  crista  ilii ;  posteriorly  may  be  observed  a  deep 
notch,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  base  of  the  sacniim 
and  anteriorly  (in  the  interval  between  the  anterior-supenor 
spinous  processes  of  the  ilia)  the  maigin  of  the  bone  subsides, 
so  as  to  present  a  deep  excavation,  which  in  the  natural  condi- 
tion is  filled  up  by  the  soft  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  Along 
this  margin  are  placed  the  anterior^inferior  spinous  processes  of 
the  ilia,  the  ilio-pectineal  eminences,  the  spines  or  tuberosities 
of  the  ossa  pubis,  with  their  cristce  and  angles.  The  inferior 
circumference  or  outlet  of  the  pelvis  presents  three  bony  em- 
nences  (the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  on  the  sides,  and  the  sacnun 
and  coccyx  behind  in  the  middle  line),  which  are  like  so  many 
promontories,  separated  by  deep  excavations.  The  anterior  of 
these  (pubic  arcA),  triangular  in  its  form,  is  bounded  on  eidi 
side  by  the  rami  of  the  ischia  and  ossa  pubis,  extending  up- 
wards and  inwards  fit)m  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  to  the 
symphysis  pubis.  The  two  other  notch^  (sacro-sciatic)  are 
placed  behind  and  above  the  tuberosities,  and  correspond  with 
the  interval  between  the  sacrum  and  os  innominatum.  When 
examined  in  the  dried  bones,  their  extent  is  considerable ;  but 
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in  the  natural  condition  they  are  divided  into  lesser  spaces  by 
the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments. 

Obliquity  of  the  pelvis. — In  the  erect  attitude  of  the  body,  Direction  of 
the  direction  of  the  pelvis  is  so  oblique  (fig.  56,)  that  the  ante- 
rior  wall  (pubes)  looks  towards  the  cavity  upwards  as  well  as 
backwards,  and  the  posterior  wall  (sacrum  and  coccyx)  is  directed 
downwards  and  forwards.  At  the  same  time,  the  upper  and  lower 
apertures  are  inclined  forwards.  The  base  of  the  sacrum^  b  con- 


Fig.  66* 


sideiably  higher  than  the  upper  margin  of  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubes  ^;  the  extent  varies  in  different  cases,  but  in  a  large 
number  of  well-formed  female  bodies  it  has  been  found  by 
M.  Naegle  to  be  three  inches  and  nine  or  ten  lines.  The 
point  of  the  coccyx  is  stated  by  the  same  observer  to  be — 
taking  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  cases — seven  or  eight 
lines  higher  than  the  inferior  margin  of  the  symphysis  of  the 
inibes.f — The  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  is  considerably  greater  in 
the  foetus  and  in  young  children  than  in  the  adult. 

*  A  vertical  section  of  a  female  pelvis  made  through  the  symphysis  of 
the  pubes  and  the  middle  of  the  sacrum^  and  showing  the  left  lateral  half; 
(reduced  from  Naegle's  figure).  1.  Symphysis  of  pubes.  2.  Base  of  sacrum. 
3.  Coccyx.  4.  Anterior-superior  spine  of  ilium.  5.  Tuberosity  of  ischium. 
6.  Spine  of  ischium. 

t  M.  Naegle  made  observations  on  five  hundred  healthy  females  who 
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The  azii;       Axis  of  the  pelvis, — In  detennining  the  line  wbidi  voald  be 
equally  distant  fix>m  the  inner  surfooe  of  the  pelvis  on  all 


Fig.  67.* 


sides,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  lateral  walls, 
does  not  inasmuch  as  these  resemble  one  another  exactly,  and  the 
deviate  late-  middle  point  does  not  in  any  degree  deviate  to  either  side 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  cavity.  But  there  is  so  rondi 
difference  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls, — ^the  one 
1^  to  £  inches  in  length,  and  oblique  in  direction,  the  other 
about  5  inches  long,  likewise  oblique  and  much  curved, — that 
the  axis  must  be  differently  situated  at  different  positions.  It 


had  borae  children  without  the  occurrence  of  unwonted  difficulty :  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  of  the  number  were  tall  persons,  fifty-seven  of  short 
stature,  and  the  remainder  were  of  middle  height ;  and  he  found 
That  the  point  of  the  coccyx  was  higher  than 
the  inferior  maigin  of  the  symphysis  jmbis  (the 
upper  an^le  of  the  pubic  arch)  in  .       .       .      .  454 
That  It  was  lower  than  the  same  point  in        .  26 
And  ^at  it  was  on  the  same  level  in  .    .  .20 
The  maximum  of  elevation  of  the  point  of  the  coccyx  above  the  ipex 
of  the  arch  of  the  pubes  was  twenty-two  lines,  and  its  maximum  of  de- 
pression below  the  same  point  nine  hues.   The  average  of  all  is  stated  in 
the  text. — "  Das  weibliche  Becken,"  &c.  Carlsruhe,  1825. 

♦  A  vertical  section  in  outline  of  the  pelvis  at  its  middle,  with  line* 
indicating  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  and  a  ho^pontal  line  below  the  figure. 


laUy; 
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is  for  this  reason  that  seveial  axes  or  axes  for  seyeral  parts  are 
leoognized;  viz.,  one  for  the  inlet  to  the  true  pelvis,  another 
for  the  outlet,  and  another  again  for  the  intervening  space,  the 
cafitj;  and  each  of  these  requires  some  notice. — It  must  be 
premised  that  the  direction  of  the  axis  at  any  point  of  the 
tatity  will  be  marked  by  a  line  running  at  right  angles  with  the 
middle  of  the  plane  of  that  part. 

The  axis  of  the  inlet  of  the  true  pelvis. — The  plane  of  Axi§ofm- 
tie  true  pelvis  will,  in  the  section  of  the  cavity,  (fig.  56,)  Jl^^^^w- 
be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  between  the  base  of  the  sacrum 
ind  the  upper  margin  of  the  pubes,  (fig.  57,  a,      and  a  line  at 
right  angles  with  its  middle,  c,  d,  will  give  the  direction  of  the 
ixis.  The  axis  of  this  part  is  therefore  directed  downwards  and 
backwards,  and  it  is  usually  said  to  coincide  with  a  line  drawn 
bom  the  umbilicus  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum ;  and  this  is 
not  fa  removed  from  correctness,  for  M.  Naegle  found  that  in 
tbe  average  of  a  large  number  of  female  pelves  the  lower  end  of 
mdi  a  line  would  fall  against  the  coccyx  (below  the  middle),  of  outlet. 
As  regards  the  axis  of  the  outlet :  it  is  indicated  by  the  line  A,  g,  ^^^^ 
at  right  angles  with  the  middle  of  e^f  which  represents,  in  the 
lection,  the  plane  of  this  part  of  the  cavity.    It  is,  therefore, 
diiccted  downwards  and  forwards ;  and,  if  extended  into  the 
cavity,  would  cross  an  extension  of  the  axis  of  the  inlet.  When 
the  coccyx  is  moved  backwards,  this  axis  undergoes  a  correspond- 
ing alteration,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  behind  h. 

The  cavity  of  the  pelvis  being  much  curved,  so  likewise  of  cavity, 
most  its  axis  be ;  and  for  general  purposes  it  will  be  suffi-  J^^n  two 
QcnUy  correct  to  say  that,  beginning  with  the  axis  of  the  fomer. 
inJct,  and  following  the  curve  of  the  sacrum  and  coccjrx  in 
the  middle  of  the  cavity,  it  will  terminate  in  that  of  the  out- 
let-in  the  course  of  the  curved  line  between  d  and  A.* 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foregoing  observations 
b*ve  reference  to  the  pelvis  in  the  skeleton,  its  osseous  bound- 
aries only  being  considered.  To  prevent  any  misapprehen- 
fflon,  it  may  be  well  to  add,  even  here,  concerning  the  pelvis  of 
the  female  (in  respect  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  cavity  is 

*  The  exact  course  of  the  line  may  be  detennined  by  findioff  the  axes 
<jf  oifferent  parts  at  very  short  intervals,  from  above  downwards,  through 
^  catity,  on  the  principle  dready  referred  to,  and  drawing  a  line  through 
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Direction  of 
outlet  in  na- 
tural state  of 
parts. 


Difference 
in  the  sexes. 


Measure- 
ments in 
male  and 
female. 


of  especial  practical  importance),  that  in  the  natnial  state,  Uie 
bones  being  clothed  with  soft  parts,  there  is  a  difieience  which 
mainly  affects  the  outlet.  In  that  (the  natoral)  condition, 
the  anterior  wall  is  not  materially  altered,  but  the  posterior 
one  is  elongated  at  the  lower  end,  the  sacrum  and  coccyx 
being  continued  forward  by  the  perinseum.  And  therefore 
the  axis  of  the  real  outlet  is  situated  much  further  forward 
than  the  position  assigned  to  it  in  the  osseous  cavity  alone. 

The  size  and  conformation  of  the  pelvis  differ  very  remark- 
ably in  the  two  sexes.  In  the  female  the  bones  are  thinner, 
more  smooth  on  the  surfieu^e,  the  muscular  impressions  bang 
less  strongly  marked,  and,  though  its  perpendicular  d^th  is 
less,  its  breadth  and  capacity  are  greater.  The  als  of  the  iliac 
bones  are  more  expanded  ;  the  upper  aperture  is  more  nearly 
circular,  the  projection  of  the  sacrum  less  perceptible;  and 
the  space  between  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  greater.  The 
depth  of  the  symphysis  pubis  is  less  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male,  whilst  the  breadth  of  the  pubic  arch  is  greater. 

The  different  dimensions  of  the  male  and  female  pelvis  ire 
stated  as  follows,  by  Meckel,  Cloquet,  and  Bums  : — 


Between  the  anterior-saperior  spinous 

processes  of  the  ilia 
Between  the  middle  points  of  the  crit- 

tffi  of  the  ilia 
The  transverse  diameter  1 
The  oblique    .       .     >  of  the  inlet  • 
The  antero-posterior  .  J 
The  transTerse  diameter  1 
The  oblique    .      .     >of  the  cavity  J 
The  antero-posteiior  .  J 

The  last  may  be  increased  to  five  inches  ii 

coccyx. 
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In  the  foetus  and  young  children  the  capacity  of  the  pelfis  is 
irreater  ob-  ^^'^  Small,  and,  at  the  same  time,  those  viscera,  which  may  be 
liquity  of  said  to  belong  to  the  pelvis,  lie  chiefly  in  the  abdomen.  The 
^ly  life.     obliquity  of  the  cavity  is  greatest  in  early  life. 
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BONES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 


Fig.  68.^ 


The  lower  extremity  is  made  up  of  three  parts;  the  thigh , 
leg,  and  foot. 

The  osseous  part  of  the  first  consists  of  one  bone — the 
femur;  that  of  the  leg,  of  two— the  tibia  and  fibula.  The 
adjacent  extremities  of  these,  together  with  the  patella  (a  sort 
of  sesamoid  bone),  form  the  knee. 

The  foot  is  composed  of  three  parts ;  the  tarsus^  metatarsus, 
and  phalanges. 

THE  FEMUR. 

The  femur  or  thigh-bone,  fig.  58,  (os  ft- 
worn,)  the  longest  and  largest  bone  of  the 
skeleton,  is  situated  between  the  pelvis  and 
the  tibia.  In  the  erect  position  of  the  body, 
its  general  direction  is  not  vertical ;  it  gra- 
doilly  inclines  inwards  towards  the  lower  part, 
80  that  the  bones  of  opposite  sides,  though 
separated  at  a  considerable  distance  where  they 
tre  connected  with  the  pelvis,  approach  each 
other  inferiorly,  and  come  nearly  in  contact. 
The  degree  of  this  inclination  varies  in  dififerent 
penons,  and  is  more  marked  in  the  female 
than  the  male.  The  femur  presents  a  central 
part  or  body,  and  two  extremities. 

The  &ody,  or  ^Kafi^  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  compressed,  but  nearly  cylindrical  to- 
wards the  centre,  and  at  the  same  time  slightly 
convex  or  arched  forwards,  is  expanded  supe- 
riorly and  inferiorly.  Its  anterior  sur&ce,  con- 
vex and  smooth,  is  broader  towards  the  lower 
than  the  upper  extremity.  Both  its  lateral 
surfiices  are  compressed  and  somewhat  flat;  ^ 
bat  it  may  be  observed  that  the  external  is 

*  A  front  view  of  the  femur  of  the  right  side.  1.  The  shaft.  2.  The 
great  trochanter.  3.  The  small  trochanter.  4.  The  neck.  5.  The  head. 
6  is  above  the  trochanteric  fossa.  7  is  said  to  mark  the  external  condyle. 
8.  The  articular  surface  of  the  external  condyle.  9.  A  pit  for  the  tendon  of 
the  popliteus  muscle.  10.  The  external  tuberosity,  11.  The  internal 
condyle.    12.  The  internal  tuberosity. 


Femur,  its 
size; 


oblique 
direction. 


Shaft; 


its  surfaces. 
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somewhat  concave :  it  affords  attachment  to  the  vastus  externns 
muscle.  The  surface,  which  superiorly  looks  inwards,  is,  in  the 
lower  third  of  the  bone,  inclined  somewhat  backwards,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  vastus  intemns.  The  anterior  sur&ce 
is  separated,  though  not  in  a  very  marked  d^[ree,  from  the 
lateral  surfiures  by  two  lines,  which  may  be  traced  upwards 
from  the  condyles,  towards  the  superior  extremity  of  the  bone ; 
but  posteriorly,  at  the  union  of  the  two  lateral  sur&ces,  is  a 
rough  and  prominent  line  (linea  aspera)^  which  gives  attachment 
to  several  muscles. 

Linea  a*-       The  Ufiea  cLapera  is  most  prominent  towards  the  centre  of 
P®"*        the  bone,  and,  when  examined  with  attention,  presents  two 
margins  and  a  rough  interstice,  each  giving  attachment  to 
muscles.    Above  and  below  the  centre,  it  subsides  as  it  were 
towards  the  extremities,  and  also  becomes  bifurcated.  The 
iubrancheft,  two  Superior  divisions  or  branches  of  the  line  terminate,  the 
lower one  (internal  and  somewhat  shorter)  at  the  lesser  trochanter; 

the  other,  external,  at  the  greater  trochanter ;  in  the  coune  of 
the  latter  a  rough  and  often  strongly-marked  ridge  exists,  which 
gives  insertion  to  the  gluteus  maximus.  The  inferior  divisions 
spread  more  asunder,  and  terminate  at  the  condyles,  enclosing 
between  them  and  the  margins  of  these  prominences,  a  flat 
triangular  portion  of  the  bone,  which  corresponds  with  the 
Medullary  popliteal  vcsscls.  Towards  the  superior  part  of  the  linea  aspera 
foramen.  observed  a  foramen  directed  from  below  upwards,  which 

transmits  the  medullary  vessels. 
The  upper      At  the  superior  extremity  of  the  bone  is  placed  its  neck, 
end  of  bone;  ^tjch  is  directed  upwards  and  inwards,  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse 

Its  direo-  .iiil  ia.  .         .        «.  .«« 

tion.         angle  with  the  body  or  snaft ;  at  its  point  of  union  with  the 
latter  a«B  two  eminences  (trochanters),  one  the  larger  on  the 
outer,  the  other  on  the  inner  side ;  it  is  from  between  these 
that  the  neck  arises. 
Great  tit>-       The  trochanter  major^  is  prolonged  from  the  external  sur- 
chanter.  ^j^^  j^^jy     ^jj^  j,ou^       nearly  in  a  line  with  its  axis. 

This  apophysis,  quadrilateral  in  its  form,  is  convex  and  rough 
on  its  external  surface,  which  is  marked  by  a  line  directed  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  forwards  for  the  attachment  of  the  glu- 
teus medius ;  the  internal  sur&ce,  of  less  extent,  presents  at  its 
Trochante-  base  a  pit^,  (trochanteric  or  digital  fossa,)  which  receives  the 
external  rotator  muscles  ;  its  superior,  or  terminal  border,  is  flat 


ric  foMa. 
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and  straight,  and  the  posterior  thick  and  rounded.  At  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  great  trochanter  may  be  observed  an  oblique 
and  prominent  line,  directed  downwards  and  inwards,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  trochanter  minor. 

The  trochanter  minor  \  a  conical  rounded  eminence,  pro-  Small  tn>- 
jects  from  the  posterior  and  inner  side  of  the  bone,  and  gives 
attachment  at  its  back  part  to  the  tendon  of  the  psoas  and 
iliacos  muscles. 

The  neck  of  the  femur  ^  which  is  so  named  from  its  constrict-  The  neck, 
ed  appearance  and  supporting  the  head,  forms  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  body  of  the  bone ;  it  is  compressed  from  before  back- 
vards,  so  that  its  diameter  in  this  is  much  less  considerable  than 
in  the  vertical  direction,  in  which  greater  power  of  resistance  is 
reqaired,  for  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  body ;  its  anterior 
sorfiue  is  broad  and  smooth ;  the  superior,  inclined  upwards,  is 
short  and  somewhat  concave ;  the  inferior  is  the  most  extensive. 
The  union  of  the  neck  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  marked  by 
the  trochanters  and  two  intervening  oblique  lines,  {inter-trochan-  intei^tro- 
tCTiic,)  of  which,  the  anterior  one  is  rough,  and  but  slightly  ^^^"^ 
prominent ;  the  other,  situated  posteriorly,  forms  a  smooth  pro- 
jecting ridge,  which  overhangs  the  trochanteric  fossa. 

The  neck  is  surmounted  by  the  globular  head^y  which  forms  The  head, 
a  considerable  segment  of  a  sphere,  is  tipped  with  cartilage  in 
the  fresh  state,  and  lodged  in  the  acetabulum.     A  little  be- 
neath its  most  prominent  point  is  a  small  cavity,  which  gives 
attachment  to  the  round  ligament. 

The  inferior  extremity  of  the  bone,  much  thicker  and  broader  The  lower 
than  the  superior,  is  terminated  by  two  eminences,  separated 
posteriorly  by  a  deep  fossa ;  these  are  named  condyles,  of  which 
one  is  internal,  the  other  external. 

The  external  condyk'' 9  is  larger,  and  projects  forwards  more  External 
than  the  internal ;  its  articulating  surface  also  is  broader,  and 
mounts  higher  up  anteriorly ;  its  external  surface,  rough  and  un- 
equal, presents  a  deep  pit^  inferiorly,  which  gives  attachment  Pit  for  pop- 
to  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  muscle ;  and  immediately  above  ^^^^ 
it,  a  projection***,  {external  tuberositjfy)  which  gives  attach-  External 
mcnt  to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  tuberosity. 

The  internal  condyle^^  appears  longer,  and  also  to  descend  Internal 
lower  down  than  the  other ;  but  this  is  rather  apparent  than  ^"^y*®* 
real,  for,  by  means  of  the  obliquity  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone, 
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both  condyles  are  brought  to  the  same  pbme.  The  interna] 
Internal  Condyle  presents  at  its  inner  side  a  tubfroaity^^  which  givra 
tuberotity.  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint 

and  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus. 
ArUcular        The  articular  surfaces  of  both  condyles,  covered  with  cartl- 
Burftces.  ^jj^  f^^^Y^  state,  are  united  anteriorly  where  they  form  a 

pulley-like  surface^  concave  from  side  to  side,  on  which  the 
patella  glides.    Inferiorly,  these  suriaces  diverge  as  they  pass 
backwards,  and,  when  they  terminate  at  the  posterior  sur&ce  of 
Inter-con-    the  bouc,  are  separated  by  a  considerable  interval  (the  inter- 
dyloidfowa.  condyloid  fossa). 

Articulations.  —  The  femur  articulates  superiorly  with  the 
acetabulum  ;  by  its  condyles  with,  inferiorly,  the  tibia,  and, 
anteriorly,  the  patella. 

Attachments  of  muscles. — To  the  anterior  surface,  the  cnireus 
and  the  sub-crureus ;  to  the  two  lateral  surfaces  and  to  both 
lips  of  the  linea  aspera,  the  vastus  intemus  and  extemus ;  to 
the  centre  of  that  line,  the  adductors  and  the  short  head  of  the 
biceps  flexor ;  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  trochanter  major,  the 
gluteus  medius ;  to  the  anterior  part  of  its  upper  border,  the 
gluteus  minimus  ;  to  the  fossa,  at  its  posterior  suriace  the  other 
external  rotators  ;  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  same  border,  the 
pyriformis ;  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  and  to 
a  small  portion  of  the  line  below  it,  the  tendon  of  the  psoas  and 
iliacus.;  to  the  line  descending  from  the  great  trochanter,  pos- 
teriorly, the  quadratus  femoris;  to  the  line  below  the  lesser 
trochuiter,  the  pectineus ;  to  the  rough  impression  beneath  the 
great  trochanter,  the  gluteus  maximus  ;  just  above  the  inner  and 
the  outer  condyle,  the  corresponding  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius ; 
above  the  external  condyle,  the  plantaris ;  to  the  fossa  beneath 
the  external  tuberosity,  the  popliteus. 
Ossification  Ossification. — The  femur  begins  to  ossify  before  the  verte- 
Sm*eofcom-  ^'^®'  proccss  is  first  apparent  at  the  middle  of  the  shaft, 

mencement  From  the  osscous  ring  formed  in  this  position,  the  ossifica- 
tion extends  towards  both  ends,  ultimately  involving  the  shaft 
and  neck  of  the  bone  (fig.  59).  As  it  advances  on  the  Iss^ 
named  part  (the  neck),  osseous  matter  will  be  found  first  on  its 
lower  sur&ce  (b.  c). 
Epiphysii  Epiphyses. — The  first  of  these  additional  centres  of  ossifica- 
tremityV*  ^^^^  appears  in  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  (b.^),  in  the  Is^^ 
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month  of  fietal  life,  and  from  it  the  entire  of  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  femur  (including  both  the  condyles  and  tuberoeities) 
is  constructed  (c.  D.  b.*). 

Fig.  59* 


In  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  birth  a  nucleus  is  discernible  of  head ; 
in  the  head  (c.^),  and  the  ossification  radiates  from  it  over  the 
globnlar  end  of  the  bone  (c.  n.  e.*). 

The  trochanters  are  distinct  formations.    Ossification  begins  of  trochan- 
in  the  larger  (d.*)  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  year,  j-  and  it  does 
not  show  itself  in  the  smaller  till  a  considerably  later  period — 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year  (k.*). 

CoMolidaAon, — The  order  in  which  the  epiphyses  are  joined 
to  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  they 


ter  major 
and  minor. 


*  Successive  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  femur  are  shown  in  these  figures, 
up  to  the  time  when  the  union  only  of  the  parts  is  wanting  to  the  completion 
of  the  bone. 

A.  Ossification  has  extended  from  the  primitive  centre  over  the  shaft  of  the 
femur.  The  preparation  was  taken  from  the  body  of  a  foetus  of  eight 
i&ontbs.  B.  A  nucleus  is  apparent  in  the  interval  between  the  condyles. 
This  iUustrates  the  condition  of  the  bone  in  a  full-grown  foetus,  c.  A  granule 
is  added  in  the  head.  d.  One  is  present  in  the  great  trochanter,  and  e.  in  the 
"Mller  trochanter. 

1.  The  shaft.  2.  The  lower  extremity.  3.  The  head.  4.  The  great 
trochanter.   6.  The  small  trochanter. 

t  In  the  thigh-bones  taken  from  the  body  of  a  child,  stated  with  correct- 
^  (is  well  as  could  be  judged)  to  have  been  three  years  and  a  half  old,  I 
^und  at  the  base  of  each  great  trochanter  a  granule  of  bone  equal  in  size  to 
wlf  a  common  pea. 


Epiphyses 
join  in  the 
inverse 
order  of 
their  ap- 
pearance. 
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appear:  the  small  trochanter  joins  first,  the  great  trodanter 
follows  next,  then  succeeds  the  head,  and  lastly  the  Iowa 
epiphysis,  whose  ossification  was  the  first  to  b^n,  ceases  to  be 

Growth      a  separate  piece.    The  bone  is  complete  by  the  union  of  its 

completed.  ^j^^  twentieth  year. 


THE  PATELLA. 

The  patella  (rotula,  knee-pan,)  is  situated  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  knee-joint,  being  attached  by  a  ligament  (ligamentum 
patellffi)  to  the  tibia,  so  that  its  position  with  regard  to  the  joint 
varies  according  to  the  movements  of  that  bone.  Compressed 
and  somewhat  triangular  in  its  form,  its  anterior  surface  is  con* 
vex,  and  covered  by  the  expanded  fibres  of  the  extensor  tendons; 
Two  parts  of  the  posterior,  smooth  and  covered  with  cartilage  for  its  articd*- 
extem!"tL'  ^^^^  ^^^^      coudylcs  of  the  femur,  is  divided  by  a  vertical  line 
lai^r.       into  two  parts,  the  external  being  the  broader.    BeneaUi  these 
is  situated  a  small  irregular  depression,  corresponding  with  the 
apex,  or  narrowest  part  of  the  bone,  which  gives  attachmoit  to 
the  ligamentum  patells.     The  superior  extremity,  broad  and 
rounded  off  at  its  margin,  gives  attachment  to  the  extensor 
Lower  end   muscles ;  the  inferior,  narrow  and  pointed,  to  the  ligament 
pointed.      already  named;  the  lateral  borders  are  convex,  the  extmil 

being  thinner  than  the  internal. 
Ossification.     The  patella  is  ossified  from  a  single  centre,  which,  acccnding 
to  B^lard,  is  apparent  in  the  middle  of  the  third  year. 


THE  TIBIA. 

Tibia,  its  The  tibia,  next  to  the  femur,  is  the  longest  bone  in  the  skde- 
ti^.*  »  situated  at  the  anterior  and  inner  side  of  the  leg,  it  ahmc 

receives  from  the  femur  (under  which  it  is  placed  vertically)  the 
weight  of  the  trunk,  and  communicates  it  to  the  foot.  Like 
the  other  long  bones,  it  is  divided  into  a  body  and  two  eX' 
tremities. 

itssaperior      The  superior  extremity ^  fig.  60,^  much  thicker  and  moie 
extremity,    expanded  than  any  other  part  of  the  bone,  (being  proportioned 
in  size  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur,)  is  broader  from 
side  to  side  than  from  before  backwards ;  its  circumference  is 
somewhat  rounded  and  convex  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  but 
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slightlj  hollowed  posteriorly ;  at  the  fore-part.  Fig.  60. 
a  little  below  the  head,  is  situated  an  eminence^, 
sometimes  called  the  anterior  tuberosity,  more 
properly  the  tubercUy  which  is  somewhat  rough 
at  its  lower  part,  for  the  attachment  of  the  liga- 
ment of  the  patella,  and  smooth  superiorly,  where 
it  corresponds  to  a  small  synovial  bursa,  inter- 
venmg  between  that  ligament  and  the  bone.  On 
the  sides,  and  above  this,  are  two  rounded  emi- 
nences (tvberoMities)^  the  external  one^  being 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  other  ^  and  marked 
posteriorly  by  a  flat  surface,  which  articulates 
with  the  head  of  the  fibula ;  these  processes  give 
attachment  to  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  knee- 
joint.  On  the  superior  aspect  of  this  portion  of 
the  bone  may  be  observed  two  concave  cartilagi- 
nous sur&ces^^,  {condylta^)  which  sustain  the 
condyles  of  the  femur ;  the  internal  one  is  some- 
what the  deeper;  its  greatest  diameter  is  from 
before  backwards ;  the  external  one  is  nearly  circular.  In  the 
interval  between  the  articular  surfaces  is  situated  a  pyramidal 
em'mence^,  the  sununit  of  which  is  usually  divided  into  two 
tnbercles ;  it  is  named  the  spine  or  spinous  process  of  the  tibia ; 
before  and  behind  this  are  two  irregular  depressed  surfaces, 
which  give  attachment  to  the  crucial  ligaments  and  to  the  semi- 
lunar cartilages. 

The  lower  or  tarsal  extremity  of  the  bone  is  much  smaller 
than  the  upper,  and  nearly  quadrilateral  in  its  form ;  the  ante- 
rior snrfiu;e,  convex  and  smooth,  is  bounded  below  by  a  slightly 
Tongh  margin  which  gives  attachment  to  the  anterior  tibio-tarsal 
ligament ;  the  posterior  is  flat,  and  slightly  marked  by  a  groove 
for  the  flexor  longus  pollicis ;  the  external,  slightly  concave,  is 
rough  superiorly,  for  the  attachment  of  the  transverse  ligament, 
&Dd  smooth  below,  to  receive  the  extremity  of  the  fibula.  From 
the  inner  border  of  this  end  of  the  bone  projects  downwards  a 
triangular  apophysis^,  the  internal  malleolus;  the  inner  surface 
of  which  is  convex,  and  covered  merely  by  the  skin,  the  external 
is  smooth,  and  articulates  with  the  side  of  the  astragalus ;  the 
anterior  forms  a  rounded  border,  whilst  the  posterior  is  marked 
by  two  grooves  for  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  and 
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flexor  longus  digitorum;  to  the  most  dependent  part  of  the 
process  is  attached  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  The  lower 
articular  snr&ce  of  the  tibia^,  or  that  part  which  enteis  into 
the  formation  of  the  ankle-joint,  consists  of  two  parts,  one  ver- 
tical, just  described  as  being  situated  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
malleolus;  the  other  horizontal  in  its  direction,  concave  and 
quadrilateral  in  its  form,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  slightly 
raised  line ;  of  these  two  sur&ces,  which  are  united  at  a  right 
angle,  and  tipped  with  cartilage  in  the  fresh  state,  the  latter 
rests  on  the  dorsum  of  the  astragalus,  the  former  is  applied  to 
its  inner  flat  border. 

The  body  or  shaft  of  the  tibia,  triangular  in  its  form,  dimi- 
nishes gradually  in  size  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  after 
which  it  increases  somewhat  towards  its  lower  extremity.  The 
internal  surface^^  is  convex  and  subcutaneous,  except  at  the 
upper  part  of  its  extent,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  tendons  of 
the  sartorius,  semi-tendinosus,  and  gracilis  muscles.  The  ex- 
ternal surface,  slightly  hollowed  above *\  where  it  gives  origin 
to  the  tibialis  anticus,  is  convex,  and  somewhat  inclined  forwards 
below  where  it  is  covered  by  the  extensor  tendons.  The  poi- 
terior  surface  is  very  deeply  seated ;  not  so  uniform  in  its  out- 
line as  the  others,  it  is  marked  at  its  upper  third  by  a  line  ex- 
tending upwards  and  outwards  to  the  external  tuberosity ;  the 
part  above  this  is  triangular,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  popli- 
teus muscle ;  that  below  it  to  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor 
digitorum ;  and  from  the  line  itself  arises  the  soleus.  Near  this 
line  may  be  observed  a  medullary  foramen  of  large  size,  whose 
direction  is  from  above  downwards. 

The  surfaces  here  indicated  are  separated  by  an  equal  number 
of  borders.  The  anterior  border^^j  more  or  less  sinaoas  in 
direction,  sometimes  considerably  curved,  is  for  the  most  part 
subcutaneous;  sharp  and  prominent,  especially  towards  the 
middle,  and  hence  named  the  crista  or  spine  of  the  tibia;  it 
subsides  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  as  if  to  allow  a 
smooth  surface  for  the  passage  forwards  of  the  vessels  and  mus- 
cles, which  superiorly  are  placed  on  the  outer  side.  The  inner 
border^  thick  and  rounded,  gives  attachment  to  the  soleus  and 
flexor  longus  digitorum  ;  whilst  the  extemal^'^^  somewhat  shaip, 
divides  inferiorly  into  two  lines,  which  diverge  towards  the  8U^ 
face  of  articulation  with  the  fibula.    The  inter-osseous  ligament 
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k  insetted  into  this  external  border.  The  body  of  the  tibia  is 
ilightlj  twisted,  so  that  the  internal  tuberosity  inclines  a  little 
backwards,  and  the  internal  malleolus  forwards,  which  confor- 
mation deserres  attention  in  the  diagnosis  and  adjustment  of 
irtctures. 

Jrtieulattons.  —  The  tibia  articulates  with  the  femur,  the 
fibola,  and  the  astragalus. 

Mtackments  of  muscles. —  To  the  external  surface  and  ex-  Muscular 
tcnial  tuberosity,  the  tibialis  anticus ;  to  the  latter  also,  the 
head  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum ;  to  the  inner  surface, 
the  sartorius,  gracilis,  semi-tendinosus,  and  semi-membranosus ; 
the  popHteus  to  the  triangular  space  on  the  posterior  surface ; 
the  soleus,  tibialis  posticus,  and  flexor  longus  digitorum  to  the 
test  of  its  extent,  and,  through  the  medium  of  the  patella  and 
its  ligament,  it  may  be  said  to  give  insertion  to  the  extensors  of 
the  leg. 

Ossification, — The  tibia  is  formed  from  one  principal  centre  Ossification, 
of  ossification  and  two  for  epiphyses.    The  process  begins  at 
the  middle  of  the  bone,  about  the  same  time  as  in  the  femur, — 
M.  Cruveilhier  mentions  a  case  in  which  it  preceded  that 
bone, — and  from  this  point  extends  over  the  shaft  (fig.  61,*). 

Fig.  61 


*  A.  This  figure  represents  the  state  of  the  tibia  some  time  before  tlie  usual 
mod  of  birth.  Tlie  shaft  is  ossified,  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  cartilaginous, 
i  B.  (taken  from  a  full-grown  foetus)  the  osseous  centre  of  the  upper  epi- 
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Epiphyses, — A  small  osseous  nucleus  is  apparent  in  tbe 
upper  extremity  of  the  tibia  in  the  full-grown  foetus  (or,  accord- 
ing to  most  authorities,  in  the  first  year  after  birth  (b.  c.*)  ;  and 
the  epiphysis  when  fully  formed  is  flat,  with  a  thin  pointed 
elongation  in  front  for  the  anterior  tuberosity  of  the  bone  (o,*). 

In  the  second  year  osseous  matter  is  manifest  in  the  cartilage 
of  the  lower  extremity  at  its  middle,  and  it  extends  from  this  as 
a  centre  over  the  entire  of  that  part  of  the  bone,  including  the 
malleolus. 

The  epiphyses  join  the  shaft  between  the  eighteenth  and  the 
twenty.fifth  year;  the  inferior  preceding  the  other  by  a  con- 
siderable time  (d). 

Peculiarities  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  manner  of  the 
ossification  of  the  epiphyses.  I  have  observed  a  separate  nucleus 
in  the  tongue-shaped  process  of  the  superior  one  (e.**);  and 
B^clard  has  recorded  an  example  of  the  malleolus  being  fcraed 
from  an  independent  centre. 


THE  FIBULA. 

Fibula;  This  bone  (fibula,  peron^,  ^0¥9jy  a  clasp,)  is  situated  at  the 
Its  size ;  external  side  of  the  leg ;  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  tibia  in  length, 
direction,  but  is  much  more  slender.  When  the  fibula  is  placed  beside 
the  tibia  in  its  natural  position,  its  lower  extremity  will  be 
found  a  little  farther  forward  than  the  upper  one,  and  its  shaft 
inclined  backwards  and  a  little  inwards  so  as  to  be  convex  in 
that  direction. 

Shaft;  The  body  or  shaft  of  the  bone,  irregularly  triangular  in  its 

form,  presents  three  prominent  lines  bounding  three  surfiices; 

iu  borders;  the  anterior,  (fig.  60,")  or  most  prominent  line,  gives  origin  to 
muscles  in  the  superior  part  of  its  extent,  and  biftircates  towirds 


physis  is  discernible  ;  and  in  c.  that  of  the  lower  one  is  added,  d.  The  lower 
end  of  the  bone  has  been  completed  by  the  junction  of  the  epiphysis,  the 
upper  one  is  still  separable,  e.  There  is  in  this  case  a  second  centre  for  the 
superior  epiphysis. 

1.  The  snan.  2.  The  superior  epiphysis.  2*.  A  second  granule  for  the 
same.    3.  The  inferior  epiphysis. 

t  AlbinuSy  B^lard,  Cruveilhier,  and  others,  date  the  commencement  of 
ossification  in  this  epiphysis  in  the  first  year  after  birth.  But  Neshitt  utd 
Meckel  state  that  bony  matter  is  present  at  the  usuid  time  of  birth,  ind  I 
have  found  it  so  in  two  cases,  while  engaged  in  preparing  diese  sheets  for  the 
printer.  This  difference  respecting  a  fact  so  easily  ascertained  suggests  the 
probability  that  the  period  actually  varies. 
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its  lower  extremity,  so  as  to  enclose  a  slightly  concave  triangu- 
lar snrftce^^,  which  is  subcutaneous;  the  internal  one  also 
gives  attachment  to  muscles,  and  inferiorly,  where  it  inclines 
forwards,  to  the  inter-osseous  ligament.    The  internal  surface  intenuU 
looks  backwards  for  about  a  third  of  its  extent,  and  somewhat  ""'^J 
forwards  in  the  rest,  and  is  divided,  but  unequally,  into  two 
parts,  by  a  slightly  marked  longitudinal  line,  to  which  the  inter-  ridge  for  in- 
osseous  ligament  is  attached  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length ; 
the  part  of  the  sur&ce  behind  this  is  grooved, — ^it  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle;  the  anterior  portion,  the 
smaller,  to  muscles  placed  in  front  of  the  leg.    The  external  external 
snrfiKre'®,  concave  in  the  greatest  part  of  its  extent,  gives  origin 
to  muscles, — towards  its  lower  extremity,  this  surface  is  inclined 
backwards,  conforming  with  the  peronei  muscles,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  superior  part  of  the  bone,  and  incline  in  that 
direction  to  pass  behind  the  external  malleolus.    The  posterior  posterior 
sor&ce,  convex  and  smooth,  affords  attachment  to  muscles,  and 
presents  towards  its  middle  a  small  foramen,  directed  obliquely  Medullary 
downwards  for  the  transmission  of  the  medullary  vessels ;  in  the 
lower  part  it  inclines  inwards,  and  is  terminated  by  a  rough  sur- 
face connected  with  the  tibia. 

The  superior  extremity  of  the  bone'^  called  also  the  heady  is  The  head, 
smaller  than  the  inferior  one ;  it  presents  on  the  supero-intemal 
part  a  snffll  oval  and  nearly  flat  surface,  for  its  articulation  with 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia; 
the  remainder  is  unequal,  and  gives  insertion  to  the  biceps  flexor 
cniris,  to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  and  to 
those  which  connect  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  inferior  or  tarsal  External 
extremity^  forms  the  external  malleolus^  which  is  longer  and 
more  prominent  than  the  internal  one:  in  front  it  projects 
vather  abruptly  forwards ;  behind  is  situated  a  shallow  groove 
traversed  by  the  tendons  of  the  peronei  muscles  ;  the  outer  side 
is  convex  and  subcutaneous ;  the  inner  presents  a  small  triangular  »» subcuta- 
wr&ce,  convex  in  the  perpendicular,  and  nearly  plain  in  the  ^^^^ 
tttero-posterior  direction,  which  articulates  with  the  astragalus, 
and  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  a  rough  depression,  affording 
attachment  to  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint,  whilst 
the  apex  gives  origin  to  the  external  lateral  ligament. 

Articulations.  —  The  fibula  articulates  at  both  extremities 
^th  the  tibia,  and  at  the  inferior  one  with  the  outer  border  of 
the  astragalus. 
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Attachments  of  muscles, —  The  internal  surfiice,  by  its  in- 
terior portion,  to  the  extensor  communis  digitoram,  extensor 
proprius  pollicis,  and  peroneus  tertius ;  by  the  depression  on 
its  posterior  part,  to  the  tibialis  posticus  :  the  external  sur&ce, 
to  the  peronei ;  the  posterior  sur&ce,  to  the  soleus  and  flexor 
longus  pollicis  ;  its  head,  to  the  biceps  flexor  cruris. 

The  ossification  of  the  shaft  of  this  bone  occurs  a  little  later 
than  that  of  the  tibia.  Both  ends  are  cartilaginous  at  the  ordi- 
nary time  of  birth  (fig.  6£.  a.) 

Fig.  62.* 
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lower  and 
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The  epiphyses  are  likewise  formed  after  those  of  the  tibit. 
Their  ossification  begins  with  the  lower  one,  in  which  an  osseous 
granule  appears  in  the  second  year  (b.*)  ;  and  a  commencement 
of  the  process  is  discernible  in  the  upper  epiphysis,  between  the 
third  and  the  fourth  year  (c.'). 

Consolidation. — Contrary  to  the  order  which  prevails  in  tke 
union  of  the  parts  of  the  femur  and  the  tibia,  that  epiphysis  of 
the  fibula  which  is  the  first  to  take  on  the  osseous  state,  namely, 


*  A.  Tlic  preparation  from  which  this  figure  has  been  drawn  was  taken 
from  the  body  of  a  foetus  arrived  at  the  usual  period  of  birth.  The  shaft  » 
ossified,  and  the  ends  of  the  bone  remain  cartilaginous,  b.  A  nudeus  his 
appeared  for  the  lower  epiphysis,  c.  That  of  the  upper  one  is  added.  (Wbsn 
the  upper  epiphysis  is  ossified  to  this  extent,  the  lower  one  is  more  advanced 
than  18  here  represented.)  d.  The  lower  end  of  the  bone  is  complete,  the 
superior  epiphysis  heing  still  separable. 

1.  Tlie  shaft.    2.  The  lower  epiphysis.    3.  The  upper  one. 
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ibe  lower  and  larger  one,  is  at  the  same  time  the  first  to  join  the 
shaft  of  the  bone  (d).  The  parts  appear  to  unite  somewhat 
later  than  in  the  tibia;  the  consoli^tion  is  complete  between 
the  twentieth  and  twenty-fifth  year. 


BONES  OF  THE  FOOT. 

The  foot  is  composed,  like  the  hand,  of  three  parts,  viz.  the  The  foot ; 
ttisus,  metatarsus,  and  toes ;  their  upper  and  under  aspects  are 
shown  in  fig.  68  and  63*.  These  parts  will  in  the  first  place 
be  described  separately,  and  they  will  then  be  reviewed  in  their 
connection  one  with  the  other,  constituting  the  frame-work  of 
the  foot. 

TARSUS. 

The  tarsus  is  composed  of  seven  bones,  viz.  the  os  calcis,  TarBUB;it8 
astrsgalus,  cuboid,  scaphoid,  and  three  cuneiform.  tion!^^ 


THE  CALCANEUM. 


Fig.  63. 


This  bone,  fig.  68,  (os  calcis— calcaneum,)  is  situated  at  the 
posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  tarsus,  and 
fonns  the  heel  by  its  projection  backwards ; 
elongated  in  that  direction,  and  compressed 
hteially,  it  is  the  largest  of  the  bones  of 
the  loot. 

Superiorly  it  presents  (taking  the  objects 
successively  from  behind  forwards)  a  con- 
cave portion^,  intervening  between  the  in- 
sertion of  the  tendo  Achillis  into  its  poste- 
rior border,  and  the  sur&ce  which  articulates 
with  the  astragalus;  then  the  last-named  sur- 
&ce,  which  is  bounded  by  a  rough  depres- 
sion for  the  insertion  of  a  ligament  (inter- 
osseous), and  lastly  a  narrow  concave  suiv 
&ce,  which  also  articulates  with  the  astraga- 
lus. On  the  inferior  surface^  which  is  nar^ 
rower  than  the  preceding,  and  broader  be- 
hind than  before,  are  observed  posteriorly 
two  tubercles*      (the  internal  being  the 
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Fig.  63.*  laiger,)  serving  for  the  attachment  of  the 
plantar  fiaiscia  and  the  superficial  plantar 
muscle^;  between  them  a  depression  for 
the  origin  of  the  long  plantar  ligament,  and 
in  front  another  eminence  \  giving  attach- 
ment to  the  inferior  ligament  (calcaneo- 
scaphoid)  connecting  this  bone  with  the 
scaphoid.  The  anterior  surface^  the  smtU- 
est,  is  slightly  concave,  and  articulates  with 
the  cuboid  bone.  The  posterior  surfact, 
convex,  forms  a  rough  projection  infieriorly, 
(tuber  calcis,)^  which  receives  the  attadi- 
ment  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  is  con- 
tinued into  the  tubercles  on  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  bone*  more  especially  the 
inner  one.  The  upper  part  of  Uie  posterior 
surface^,  less  prominent  and  smooth,  is,  in 
part,  separated  from  the  tendo  Achillis  by 
a  synovial  bursa.  The  external  surface^  nearly  flat,  broader 
behind  than  before,  presents  in  the  latter  direction  superfidsl 
grooves^,  for  the  tendons  of  the  peronei  muscles,  and  is 
subcutaneous  in  the  rest  of  its  extent.  The  inner  sur- 
face^y  deeply  concave,  is  traversed  by  the  plantar  vesscb 
and  nerves,  and  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles.  At  the 
anterior  and  upper  part  of  this  surface  is  a  prominent  pro- 
cess, which  deepens  the  concavity ;  it  is  grooved  beneath'  fot 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  above  contributes 
to  form  the  concave  articular  surface  which  supports  the  fore- 
part of  the  astragalus,  and  hence  the  name  sustentaculom 
tali  ^'  applied  to  it.-j- 

The  calcaneum  articulates  with  the  astragalus  and  the  cuboid 
bone. 


THE   ASTRAGALUS.  (tALUS.) 

Astragalus.  The  astragalus  {currgUYOtkogy  a  die,)  is  situated  at  the  supe- 
rior part  of  the  tarsus ;  its  form  is  irregular ;  it  appears  as  if 
twisted  on  itself. 

The  upper  surface  presents,  in  front,  a  rough  and  slightly 

t  Or  "  sustentaculum  cervicis  tali," — "  Albini  de  sceleto  liber,"  p.  30i-*- 
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exctfited  pari^^  serying  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments;  and  Artie. surf, 

behind  it  a  large  convex  cartilaginous  sur&ce^^,  which  is  longer  i^^^^ 

and  more  prominent  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  side,  broader  form; 
before  than  behind,  and  articulated  with  the  lower  extremity  of 

the  tibia.     On  the  outer  and  inner  aides  are  situated  two  those  for 

smooth  surfiwes"      (the  former  the  larger,)  which  are  continu-  S^^^g-^^. 

DOS  with  the  preceding,  and  articulated  with  the  inferior  ex-  ence. 

tremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  (the  malleoli).  On  the  inferior  Those  for  os 
Mur/ace  are  observed,  in  front  and  somewhat  internally,  a  narrow  J^P*' 

convex  surfiice,  and  behind,  a  broad  concave  one,  both  articu-  groove. 
Itting  with  the  os  calcis ;  these  are  separated  by  a  groove,  which 
receives  the  ligament  that  proceeds  upwards  from  the  last-named 
bone.    The  anterior  surface^^y  convex,  is  received  into  the 

bellow  in  the  scaphoid  bone ;  it  is  called  the  head,  and  the  con-  Head, 

stricted  part  by  which  it  is  supported,  the  neck  of  the  astragalus.  Neck. 

The  posterior  surface,  or  rather  border,  is  grooved  and  traversed  Groove  for 
by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 

The  astragalus  articulates  with  the  tibia  and  fibula  above,  Articub- 
with  the  08  calcis  below,  and  with  the  scaphoid  in  front. 


THE  CUBOID  BONE. 


This  bone  {os  cuboides,  cuboideum,)  is  situated  at  the  ex-  Caboid; 
tcmal  side  of  the  tarsus ;  its  form  is  indicated  by  its  name.  position. 

The  superior  surface^^,  rather  rough,  inclined  obliquely  out- 
wards and  upwards,  gives  attachment  to  ligaments.  The  in-  Ridge  on 
ferior  surface  presents  in  front  a  depression*^,  traversed  by  the  fo^*'*"^ 
tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  muscle,  in  the  middle  a  trans- 
verse ridge,  (tuberosity,)*^  and  behind  it  an  irregular  surface*®, 
both  of  which  give  attachment  to  the  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament ; 
tbe  former  also  to  some  fibres  of  the  ligamentum  longum  plantae. 
At  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  bone  is  a  smooth  surface,  directed 
from  without  inwards  and  forwards,  and  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  internal  one  being  square,  the  external  triangular,  and  arti- 
cnkted,  the  former  with  the  fourth,  the  latter  with  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone ;  at'  the  posterior  is  a  surface  by  which  it  articu- 
hites  with  the  os  calcis.  The  external  border,  which  is  short  Short  extcr- 
iod  rounded,  presents  a  groove*^,  continuous  with  that  on  the  in- 
ferior surface,  and  serving  for  the  transmission  of  the  tendon  of 
the  peroneus  longus  muscle.    On  the  internal  surface  may  be 


nal  border. 
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observed,  towards  its  middle,  an  elongated  smooth,  and  neuly 
Lateral  art.  flat  portion  vhich  articulates  with  the  third  cuneiform  bone, 
BurfjMe.  p^y^  before  and  behind  it  being  rough  for  the  attachment  of 

ligaments.     This  surface  likewise  often  articulates  with  the 

scaphoid. 

Articula.        The  cuboid  articulates  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatanal 
^^^^^        bones  before,  with  the  os  calcis  behind,  with  the  external  cunei- 
form, and  sometimes  with  the  scaphoid. 


THE  SCAPHOID  BOKE. 

Scaphoid;       The  scaphoid  or  navicular  bone'S  so  named  from  its  ex- 
its position,  cavated  form  {(rxapiy  navis)^  is  placed  at  the  inner  border  of  tlie 
foot,  between  the  astragalus  and  the  cuneiform  bones. 

It  presents  a  concave  surface  which  looks  backwards,  and  a 
Tubercle  at  convex  ouc  which  is  turned  forwards.  Its  inner  margin  projects 
inner  tide,       ^j^^  ^  tubercle**  toward  the  sole  of  the  foot  Upon 

Concave      its  upper  and  inner  surface  are  inequalities  for  the  attachment 
artic.  miL       ligaments, — ^behind,  a  concavity  for  the  head  of  the  astragalus, 
Faceto  for  — in  front,  three  distinct  surfaces  for  articulation  with  the  three 
boiwa!"***^  cuneiform  bones ;  at  its  lower  and  inner  border  is  the  promi- 
nence or  tubercle,  above  noticed,  which  gives  attachment  to  the 
tibialis  posticus  muscle ;  on  the  outer  side,  in  some  instances, 
is  a  small  articular  surface,  by  which  it  is  united  to  the  cuboid 
bone. 

Articula-        It  articulates  with  the  three  cuneiform  bones,  with  the  astra- 
galus,  and  sometimes  with  the  cuboid. 


THE  CUNEIFORM  BONES. 

Three  cu-  These  bones"**"  (ossa  cuneiformia,  wedge-ehaped,)  cod- 
neiform;  gtitute  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  tarsus  ;  the  name  ex- 
their  differ-  presses  their  form.  In  number  three,  they  are  distinguished 
encca.  ^j^^j^  numerical  order  firom  within  outwards. 

The  first  is  the  largest,  and  has  its  base  or  broad  border 
turned  down  into  the  sole  of  the  foot, — the  second,  or  middle, 
the  smallest.  The  base,  or  broad  border,  of  the  second  and 
third  is  at  the  upper  or  dorsal  surfiM^e  of  the  foot,  and  ood- 
tributes  to  give  it  its  arched  form.  They  articulate  behind  with 
the  navicular,  and  in  front  with  the  first,  second,  and  third  me- 
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taUrsal  bones.  In  consequence  of  their  excess  in  lengtb  over 
the  second,  the  first  and  third,  in  addition  to  articulating  late- 
lallj  with  the  corresponding  sides  of  that  bone,  are  in  apposi- 
iioD  with  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone,  which  is  in- 
serted between  them.  The  inner  side  of  the  first  is  subcutane- 
ous, and  the  outer  side  of  the  third  articulates,  by  a  smooth  flat 
sar&ce  with  the  cuboid,  and  by  a  small  linear  facet  with  the 
fourth  metatarsal  bone. 

Attachments  of  muscles  to  the  tarsal  bones. — The  os  calcis,  Mntcular 
by  its  dorsal  surface,  to  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  pedis ; 
the  inferior  half  of  the  posterior  surface  to  the  common  tendon 
of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  (tendo  Jchillts)^  and  to  that  of 
the  plantaris ;  the  inferior  surface  on  the  inner  side,  to  the 
flexor  accessorius,  and  part  of  the  abductor  pollicis :  on  the 
outer  side,  to  the  abductor  digiti  minimi ;  and  between  the  two 
abductors,  to  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum. 

The  cuboid  bone,  by  the  inferior  surface,  to  a  portion  of  the 
adductor  pollicis  and  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  scaphoid  bone,  by  its  tuberosity,  to  a  portion  of  the 
tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus. 

The  cuneiform  bones.  The  first,  by  its  base,  to  portions  of 
the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  posticus,  and  the  second 
and  third  to  part  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 


METATARSAL  BONES. 


The  metatarsus,  the  second  division  of  the  foot,  is  placed  be-  Metatarsal 
tween  the  tarsus  and  the  toes,  and  consists  of  five  bones,  one  ^^l^r* 
for  each  toe.    They  are  separated,  except  at  their  posterior  ex- 
tremities, where  they  are  in  contact,  by  four  interspaces  (inters  inter-oss. 
oueous  spaces)^  which  decrease  in  size  from  the  inner  to  the  "P**^*- 
outer  side  of  the  foot.    These  bones  are  named  according  to 
their  numerical  order  from  within  outwards — that  of  the  great 
toe  being  the  first,  and  that  of  the  little  toe,  the  fifth  or  last ; 
and  the  inter-osseous  spaces  are  named  in  the  same  manner. 

Common  characters  of  the  metatarsal  bones. — They  are  long 
bones  in  miniature,  and,  like  them,  each  may  conveniently  be 
considered  to  consist  of  a  body  and  two  extremities. 

The  bodies  are  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  somewhat  con-  Bodici*, 
cave  on  the  plantar  and  convex  on  the  dorsal  aspect ;  and  they 
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Bases, 
wedge- 
shaped. 


Heads, 


their  artic. 
sur&ces. 

Each  has 

distinctive 

characters. 


First;  iU 
size;  no 
artic  surf, 
on  sides. 


Second  is 
the  longest ; 
artic  with 
three  tarsal 
bones. 


have  each,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  three  sides  and  as  nuuiy 
borders.  One  side  corresponds  with  the  dorsum  of  the  foot, 
and  the  others  bound  the  inter-osseous  spaces. 

The  posterior  or  tarsal  ends  (bases)  of  these  bones  are  broad 
and  squared  on  the  dorsal  surface,  and  becoming  narrower  in  the 
opposite  direction  they  contribute  in  consequence  of  their 
cuneiform  or  wedge  shape  to  the  general  transverse  archmg  of 
the  foot.  They  terminate  behind  with  plane  articular  sur&ces 
for  connexion  with  the  tarsal  bones;  and,  with  exceptions  to 
be  noticed  presently,  they  have  likewise  small  articular  fiu:es  on 
their  sides,  where  they  are  in  contact  one  with  another. 

The  anterior  or  digital  ends  (heads). — In  front,  the  meta- 
tarsal bones  are  apart  one  from  the  other,  and  are  marked  on 
their  sides  by  depressions  and  small  tubercular  projections. 
These  are  much  smaller  than  the  tarsal  extremities,  and  thej 
support  the  bones  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  toes  by  convex  ar- 
ticular sur&ces,  which  extend  beneath  the  bones  to  their  plantar 
aspect — the  direction  in  which  the  toes  are  flexed. 

While  the  metatarsal  bones  thus  resemble  one  another  in 
some  respects,  or  have  certain  characters  in  common,  each  pre- 
sents peculiarities  which  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  its  fellows. 

Special  or  individual  characters. — The  great  size  is  the  most 
prominent  distinctive  mark  of  the ^rst.  It  is  much  thicker,  more 
massive,  though  shorter  than  any  of  the  other  bones.  The  taml 
end,  or  base,  rough  at  its  circumference,  especially  towards  the 
plantar  aspect,  has  no  lateral  articular  facet,  and  wants  the  squire 
shape  which  belongs  to  the  others.  The  sur&ce,  which  rests 
against  the  first  cuneiform  bone,  is  oval  and  slightly  concave, 
and  the  joint  formed  between  them  is  directed  obliquely  for- 
wards and  outwards.  The  digital  end  (head)  forms  the  ball  of 
the  great  toe.  It  is  in  contact,  on  the  plantar  sur&ce,  with  tvo 
sesamoid  bones ;  the  part  of  the  articular  surface  appropriated 
to  these  little  bones  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  ridge,  and  is 
often  grooved  on  one  or  both  sides. 

The  second  is  the  longest  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  The  pos- 
terior end  has  articular  surfaces  for  the  three  cuneiform  bones 
—it  rests  against  the  second,  and  is  supported  laterally  hj 
the  first  and  third.  On  the  outer  side  it  is  likewise  articulated 
with  the  third  metatarsal. 

The  distinction  between  the  third  and  fourth  is  by  no  means 
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so  readilj  made  as  between  others  of  the  series.  They  have  Third  and 
nearly  the  same  length,  but  the  third  is  slightly  the  longer.  ^^2»hed. 
Moreoyer,  the  lateral  articular  sur&ce  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
fourth  is  not  so  close  to  the  end  of  the  bone  as  it  is  on  the 
neighbouring  side  of  the  third ;  from  this  it  results,  that,  when 
the  two  bones  are  adapted  one  to  the  other  in  their  proper  rela- 
tive position,  the  fourth  projects  behind  the  third ;  and  this  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  bone  should  reach  the  cuboid,  whose 
articular  surface  is  in  a  corresponding  degree  behind  that  of  the 
third  cuneiform  bone.  It  will  likewise  usually  be  found  that 
the  fourth  has  on  its  inner  side,  for  connexion  with  the  tarsal 
bone  last  mentioned  (third  cuneiform),  a  small  additional  facet, 
which  would  serve  to  characterize  the  bone. 

The  Jifih  is  readily  recognised  by  several  striking  characters.  Fifth,  its 
viz.  the  length,  (which  is  less  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  me- 
tataisal  bones  except  the  first,)  the  large  size  of  its  base,  and 
some  further  peculiarities  of  this  extremity :  namely,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  single  lateral  articular  surface,  (for  the  fourth  meta- 
tarsal bone,)  and  a  large  rough  tuberosity  on  the  opposite  side,  tubenwity. 
which  projects  beyond  the  other  bones  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
foot.  This  projection,  which  of  itself  at  once  distinguishes  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone,  is  readily  felt  through  the  integuments, 
and  it  marks,  on  the  outer  side,  the  position  of  the  tarao-meta- 
tarsal  articulation.  The  corresponding  surfaces  of  this  metatar- 
sal bone  and  the  cuboid  are  so  oblique  in  direction,  that,  if  a  line 
drawn  between  them  were  extended  across  the  foot,  it  would,  on 
the  inner  side,  reach  the  digital  end  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone. 


PHALANGES  OF  THE  TOES. 

The  number,  form,  and  general  conformation  of  the  phalanges  Phalanges 
of  the  toes  correspond  with  those  of  the  fingers,  in  so  much  that,  t},ogg  gf 
besides  referring  to  the  description  of  the  latter,  (an/e,  p.  185,)  hand, 
as  being  likewise  generally  applicable  to  the  bones  before  us,  it 
vill  only  be  necessary  to  add  a  statement  of  some  points  of 
difFcrence. 

The  principal  diflference  consists  in  the  much  smaller  size  of  Poinu  of 
the  phalanges  of  the  foot.    An  exception  is  however  afforded 
hj  the  great  toe,  the  bones  of  which  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
thumb. 
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Pecuiiari-  In  addition  to  the  small  compaiative  size  of  the  first  phalanx 
blll^of*^  of  the  four  outer  toes,  they  have  this  further  peculiarity,  vii. 
tue«.  that  the  bodies  are  compressed  laterally ;  and  the  bodies  of  the 
second  row  are  so  short  that  little  of  these  Ixmes  remains 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  support  their  articular  surfeces. 
The  last  two  phalangal  bones  of  the  little  toe  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found  connected  by  bony  union  in  the  skeletons  of 
adults. 

Attachments  of  muscles  to  the  metatarsal  bones  and  the 
phalanges  of  the  toes. — The  first  gives  attachment  to  the  pro- 
longed tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus,  and  the  first  dorsal  inter- 
osseous muscle ;  the  second^  to  the  transversalis  pedis,  to  the 
first  and  second  dorsal  inter-ossei ;  the  thirds  to  part  of  the  ad- 
ductor poUiciSy  to  three  inter-ossei,  and  part  of  the  transversalis 
pedis ;  the  fourth,  to  three  inter-ossei  also,  and  the  transversalis 
pedis  ;  the  fifth,  to  the  peroneus  brcvis  and  tertius,  the  trans- 
versalis pedis,  part  of  the  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  to  the 
fourth  dorsal  and  third  plantar  inter-osseous  muscle. 

The  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  gives  insertion  to  the  ex- 
tensor brevis  digitorum  and  to  the  abductor,  flexor  brevis,  and  ad- 
ductor pollicisy  with  the  transversalis  pedis ;  the  second  phalanx, 
to  the  extensor  proprius  poUicis  and  flexor  poUicis  longus.  The 
second  phalanges  of  the  other  toes  receive  the  insertion  of  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis  and  of  the  extensors;  and  the 
third,  those  of  the  flexor  profundus  and  of  the  extensors. 


SESAMOID  BONKS. 

Theybelong  These  do  not  properly  form  part  of  the  skeleton ;  they  may 
of  mu^lM.  ^  considered  as  accessories  to  the  tendons  of  muscles,  and  arc 
found  only  in  the  limbs,  never  in  the  trunk.  In  the  superior 
extremity,  two  are  always  found  in  the  articulation  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  thumb  with  its  first  phalanx.  In  the  lower 
extremity,  two  are  frequently  found  behind  the  femoral  con- 
dyles, and  constantly  beneath  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe,  as 
well  as  in  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  peroneus 
longus.  They  are  situated  in  the  direction  of  flexion  (the  only 
exception  being  the  patella,  which  belongs  to  this  class  of 
bones),  and  serve  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  power  of 
muscles,  by  removing  them  farther  from  the  axis  of  the  bone 
on  which  they  are  intended  to  act. 
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BONES  OF  THE  FOOT  AS  A  WHOLE. 

The  ofiseoos  framework  of  the  foot,  constructed  from  the  The  foot, 
parts  above  separately  described — tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  pha- 
boges  of  the  toes — is  placed  horizontally  beneath  the  leg,  which 
rests  on  its  upper  surface. 

The  posterior  end  (the  heel),  projecting  behind  the  leg,  is  Heel 
narrow  and  thick ;  the  anterior  part  is  broad,  thinner,  and  ex- 
panded towards  the  toes.    The  upper  surface  ("  dorsum**'  of  the  Dorsum, 
foot)  is  convex  in  two  directions — ^longitudinally  and  from  side  to  JJI^y^^. 
side.    But  in  the  latter  direction  the  arch  of  the  foot  is  much  tions. 
higher  at  the  inner  than  at  the  outer  side ;  and  it  is  towards 
the  inner  and  more  arched,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  longer 
and  more  massive  side,  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is  received 
from  the  1^.    The  lower  or  plantar  surface  (sole  of  the  foot)  piantarsurf. 
presents  corresponding  concavities.    From  this  shape  it  results, 
that,  when  resting  on  a  plane  surface,  the  heel,  the  digital  ends 
of  the  metatarsal  bones,  the  toes,  and  the  outer  part  of  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  are  in  contact  with  the  sur&ce,  but  the  middle,  espe- 
cially towards  the  inner  side,  is  elevated  from  it. 

The  constituent  elements  of  the  hand  and  foot  are  strictly  Foot  con- 
analogous  one  to  the  other ;  but,  by  differences  in  the  size  and  ^"^^^  ^^^^ 
relative  proportion  of  the  parts,  they  are  adapted  to  the  very 
different  uses  of  the  limbs  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

Thos :  the  prehensile  organ  is  in  the  same  line  with  the  rest 
of  the  limb ;  the  fingers  are  elongated,  and  comparatively  free 
from  the  palmar  part;  and  the  thumb  (including  its  meta- 
carpal bone)  has  independent  motion,  and  may  be  opposed  to 
the  other  fingers.  At  the  same  time  the  carpus  is  small,  serv- 
ing only  to  connect  the  metacarpus  to  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  to  contribute  to  the  free  motion  of  the  wrist.  On  the 
contrary,  the  foot,  an  organ  of  support,  is  set  on  at  right  angles 
with  the  leg,  and  has  no  provision  for  the  variety  and  facility  of 
motion  which  belong  to  the  upper  limb.  The  toes,  small  in 
lize,  are  cushioned  at  their  roots  by  the  soft  parts  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  in  which  they  are  impacted ;  the  great  toe  moves  only 
with  its  fellows ;  and  the  tnrsus  is  large  in  correspondence  with 
the  solidity  required  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  trunk.  (For 
observations  on  the  construction  of  the  different  parts  of  both 
limbs  see  ait/e,  page  96.) 
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OSSIFICATION  OP  THE  TARSUS,  METATARSUS,  AND  PHA- 
LANGES OF  THE  TOES. 

The  tarsus. — Each  of  the  pieces  of  the  tarsus  is  ossified  from 
a  single  centre,  except  the  os  calcis.  The  process  of  ossifia- 
tion  begins  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  in  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  hand.  It  becomes  apparent  in  the  os  calcis  in  the 
sixth  month  of  foetal  life  (fig.  64,  a.^),  and  about  a  month  later 
in  the  astragalus  (b.^). 

Fig.  64.* 


Cuboid; 
(state  at 
birth). 


In  the  full-grown  foetus  a  nucleus  is  apparent  in  the  caboid 
(c.')  ;  but  many  good  observers  state  that  this  bone  does  not 
begin  to  ossify  till  after  birth.-f 


*  The  progressive  advance  of  ossification  over  the  tarsus  is  here  iDu»- 
trated.  Toe  metatarsal  bones  and  phalanges  are  largely  ossified  long  before 
the  period  to  which  the  earliest  of  these  cases  belongs,  a.  This  has  been 
taken  from  a  foetus  about  the  sixth  month ;  a  nucleus  is  distinct  towtrds 
the  anterior  part  of  the  os  calcis.  b.  The  age  being  from  the  seventh  to  tlie 
eifi^hth  month,  the  astragalus  has  received  an  osseous  deposit,  o.  From  i 
full-grown  foetus ; — the  cuboid  has  begun  to  ossify,  d.  The  period  beiM 
the  end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second  year,  a  commencement  m 
ossification  is  apparent  in  tne  external  cuneiform. 

1.  Nucleus  of  the  os  calcis.  1.*  Fig.  65.  Epiphysis  of  the  os  cakis. 
2.  Of  the  astrw^alus.    3.  Of  the  cuboid.   4.  Of  the  external  cuneiform. 

t  Among  others,  Nesbitt,  Albinus,  and  B^lard  represent  it  to  be  carti- 
laginous at  birth.  Meckel  specifically  denies  the  correctness  of  tbe  state- 
ment of  Albinus,  and  describes  the  ossification  to  be  fieur  advanced  at  that 
time.  The  period  of  ossification  mentioned  by  Waffner  (in  **  Soenrnieuing  y. 
Baue  d.  menschlich.  Korpers'*^  agrees  with  that  last  mentioned :  but  Uiis 
writer  makes  no  reference  to  tne  ^unds  of  his  statement;  neither  does 
he  refer  to  authorities,  or  to  the  differences  among  them. — In  two  cases, 
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The  external  cuneiform  succeeds  to  the  cuboid,  beginning  to  Extern, 
ossify  in  the  course  of  the  first  year  aOer  birth  (d.*) 

The  ossification  of  the  first  or  internal  cuneiform  follows — ^in  Intem. 
the  third  year  (e.^. 

Fig.  65.t 


which  I  haye  lately  examined,  (full-grown  foetuses,)  a  very  distinct  osseous 
nucleua  was  present  in  each  of  the  cuboid  bones. 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  some  anatomical  writers,  who  treat  of  the  growth 
of  bones,  (including  B^ard,)  attribute  to  the  first  (internal)  cuneiform  the 
wliest  ossification  after  the  cuboid.  I  possess  preparations  which  clearly 
Rhow  that  the  external  one  (third)  preccnles  the  first  cuneiform  by  a  con- 
siderable  period,  and  Meckel's  observations  led  him  to  the  same  conclusion. 

t  The  progrress  of  ossification  in  the  foot  is  continued  from  fig.  64. — 
}'  The  state  of  the  tarsus  in  the  third  year.  Ossification  has  reacned  the 
intemil  cuneiform.  Between  the  time  to  which  this  condition  belones 
and  that  to  which  the  next  figure  is  to  be  assigned,  the  epiphyses  of  the 
phalanges  and  metatarsal  bones  begin  to  form.  f.  The  preparation  here 
sketched  was  taken  from  the  body  of  a  child,  stated  to  be  between  three 
and  four  years  old.  The  middle  cuneiform  and  scaphoid  contain  osseous 
nuclei;  the  former  appears  the  more  advanced.  The  epiphyses  of  the  meta- 
j^i^  hones  and  phalanges  are  partly  ossified ;  the  latter  apparently  more 
"illy  in  proportion  tlum  the  former,  a.  From  the  foot  of  a  person  about  the 
age  of  puberty.  The  epiphysis  of  the  os  caicis  is  shown  as  if  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  bone.  The  epiphyses  of  the  metatarsal  and  pha- 
"""5*1  bones  are  separable,  and  have  oeen  represented  apart  from  the  shafts 
w  the  bones. 

5.  Nucleus  for  the  first  or  internal  cuneiform.  6.  The  scaphoid.  7.  The 
Diiddle  cuneiform. — The  numbers  before  those  here  explained  correspond 
^th  those  of  figure  64,  and  those  which  follow  them  are  noticed  in  the  text. 

N 
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LANGES  OF  THE  TO^  \ 

Tht  tarsus. — Each  of  the  pieces  </^;|  r 
a  single  centre,  except  the  os  cak'    0  s  \ 


tion  begins  at  a  much  earlier  pr 
part  of  the  hand.    It  becomer 
sixth  month  of  foetal  life  (fig^ 
in  the  astragalus  (b.^). 


Cuboid; 
(state  at 
birth). 


'J  early  period, 
uable  in  the  vcriel^^. 
.0  of  the  body,  and  exie^ 
avolving  the  shaft  and  the 
oxtremity  of  the  bone  (fig-  65,       ^  y 
oelong  to  the  anterior  or  digital  ex^^ 
as  to  be  apparent  in  these  parts  in  the  tlxi^^ 
It  is  first  discernible  in  the  first  metatarsal^ 
J  advance  outwards,  reaching  the  fifth  a  few  ye*^ 
X  have  found  the  anterior  end  of  the  fifth  metatartij 
J  wholly  cartilaginous  in  a  child  seven  years  old.  Tie 
^iphyses  join  the  bone  at  between  the  eighteenth  and 
^  ^irentieth  year. 

The  development  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe 
bas  this  peculiarity,  namely,  that  the  ossific  process  firom  the 


primary  centre  extends  to  the  digital  end  {y?  g.)  ;  and  tbe 
epiphysis  is  formed  on  the  opposite  (tarsal)  extremity  (f.^  g.). 
In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  its  shape,  this  bone  has  analogj 
with  the  digital  phalanges. 

Phalanges  of  the  toes. — Like  the  metatarsal  bones,  the  pha- 
langes are  each  formed  firom  two  parts,  a  principal  one  and  an 
epiphysis;  but  the  latter  belongs  to  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  bone  (f.  and  g.). 

The  centres  firom  which  the  bodies  and  the  anterior  ends  of 
the  phalanges  of  each  toe  are  ossified  become  apparent  some 
tiim.f^r  that  of  the  corresponding  metatarsal  bone;  and 
their  epiphyses  begin  to  ossify  about  the  same  time  with  the 
epiphysis  of  that  bone. 


The  ossiEcation  ^^^^ 


icr 


ARTICULATIONS. 


period  in  the  bones  of  the  great  toe  than  in  the  others,  and 
latest  in  those  of  the  little  toe.* 


THE  CONNEXIONS  OF  THE  PIECES  OF  THE  SKELETON 
ONE  WITH  ANOTHER. 

ARTICULATIONS. 

The  different  pieces  of  the  osseous  system  being  connected 
together  so  as  to  form  a  skeleton,  their  modes  of  union  must  be 
«  mious  as  their  forms  and  uses.  When  the  union  is  not 
immediate,  as  is  the  case  in  the  cranial  bones,  it  is  effected  by 
means  of  different  substances,  such  as  ligament,  cartilage,  fibro- 
cartilage,  and  fibrous  membrane,  variously  arranged  and  dis- 
posed, so  as  to  permit,  in  some  instances,  no  perceptible  mo- 
tion ;  whilst  in  others  a  free  and  extended  range  is  allowed  in 
every  direction.  Still,  all  the  varieties,  however  numerous,  are 
ttsiully  included  under  the  general  term  articulation.^ 

Clagtification  of  articulations. — The  articulations  are  divided  Articu- 
into  three  classes;  viz.  the  immovable,  the  movable,  and  Jj,*^'' 
mixed;  the  last  being  intermediate  in  degree  between  the  ciaasea. 
otheiB.   The  first  form  obtains  where  flat  and  broad  bones  are 
onited  to  enclose  cavities  for  the  lodgment  of  important  organs, 

in  the  cranium  and  pelvis.  In  some  instances  the  surfaces 
tte  indented  and  reciprocally  impacted  one  into  the  other,  so 
thai  complete  solidity  is  ensured  by  the  structure  of  the  part ; 
ud,  as  this  mode  of  union  occurs  only  amongst  flat  bones,  their 
deficiency  in  extent  of  contact  is  compensated  by  the  indenta- 
tions in  their  margins.  There  is  another  set  of  immovable 
ttticnlations,  in  which  the  surfaces  are  merely  in  apposition  with 
one  another,  yet  total  immobility  is  secured  by  what  may  be 
termed  a  mechanical  contrivance.  Thus,  though  the  squamous 
psrt  of  the  temporal  bone  merely  rests  against  the  inferior  bor- 
der of  the  parietal,  n,o  motion  can  exist  between  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  manner  in  which  the  petrous  portion  of  the  for- 
mer bone  projects  into  the  base  of  the  skull. 


*  In  the  foot  of  a  child  a^ed  seven  years  and  a  month,  the  ossification 
of  the  epiphyses  had  heeun  in  the  metatarsal  hones  and  the  phalanges  of  all 
the  toes,  except  the  fifth.  The  great  toe  was  much  more  advanced  than 
cither  of  the  rest. 

N  2 
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A.  IMMOVABLE  ARTICULATIONS.  SYNARTHROSIS. 

Synar-  All  the  boues  of  the  head  and  face,  except  the  lower  jaw, 

throsia,  joined  by  immovable  articulation,  or  synarthrosis  (w, 

forms  of.  together;  agfigoVy  articulation),  of  which  there  are  several 
forms. 

Suture,  1*  The  first  is  called  suture  (sutura,  a  seam).  In  the  true 
suture  the  union  is  effected  by  indentations  in  the  contiguous 
margins  of  bones  which  are  mutually  received  into  one  another, 
as  may  be  seen  between  the  two  parietal,  the  occipital,  and 
frontal  bones ;  any  varieties  that  occur  being  referrible  to  the 
form  of  the  prominences.    Thus,  when  they  are  tooth-shaped, 

dentated,    the  suture  is  termed  sutura  dentata  ;  if  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw, 

semted,  sutura  strrata ;  if  the  adjacent  borders  be  bevelled  off,  as  where 
the  temporal  and  parietal  bones  ai:^  applied  to  one  another,  it  is 

andsqua-  Called  a  squamous  suture  (sutura  squamosa).  In  some  parts 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  mode  of  union  and  adaptation  are 
alternated,  in  order  to  increase  their  power  of  resistance.  Thus, 
at  the  superior  part  of  the  arch  of  the  skull,  the  frontal  overlies 
the  parietal  bones,  and  rests  on  them ;  but  inferiorly  and  late* 
rally  the  reverse  takes  place,  where  the  parietal  rests  against  the 
frontal. 

Harmonia.  When  the  surfaces  are  merely  placed  in  apposition  with  one 
another,  as  in  the  superior  maxillary  bones,  the  union  is  called 
harmonia  (agof^  to  adapt). 

When  a  ridge  in  one  bone  is  received  into  a  groove  in  an- 

Schin-       other,  the  articulation  is  called  schindylesis  (trxfi/^ijjasg^  a  slit 

dyiesii.  fissure).    The  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid,  and  the  descending 

plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  are  joined  in  this  way  with  the 
vomer.    When  a  conical  surface  is  impacted  into  a  cavity,  the 

Oomphosit.  term  gomphosis  (yofi^og,  a  nail,)  is  adopted,  which  may  be 
exemplified  by  the  manner  in  which  the  teeth  are  lodged  in  the 
alveoli. 


B. — MIXED  ARTICULATIONS.  AMPHI-ARTHROSIS. 

Mixed  In  the  mixed  form  of  articulation,  or  amphi-arthrosis  (ccfiip 

a^<»imect-  the  Sense  of  osjEtf  a^,  ambo,  and  ctgigov),  the  bones  are  con- 
ing  sub-      nected  by  an  intermediate  substance,  which  allows  some  dame 

stance  in-  .  ,        .  ^ 

tcnreno      of  motion.    The  articulations  between  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
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tebne,  the  union  at  the  pubic  S3m)phy8is,  and  that  between  the  between 
firet  two  bones  of  the  sternum,  are  all  constructed  on  this  prin-  **** 
ci|rfe.  As  the  surfaces  in  these  cases  are  flat  and  plane,  they 
poasess,  in  themselves,  no  mechanical  advantage;  so  that 
their  union  is  maintained  partly  by  the  cartilages  interposed 
between  them,  and  partly  by  ligamentous  and  fibrous  structures 
diiposed  round  the  i^iculations. 


C.  MOVABLE  ABTICULATIOKS.  DIARTHROSI8. 

In  the  movable  articulations,  or  diarthrosis  (&a,  through;  DiarUurosit. 
0^4^,  articulation),  as  the  surfaces  are  merely  in  contact  with 
ose  another,  the  connexion  between  the  parts  is  maintained  by 
raesDB  of  ligaments  and  fibrous  membranes ;  for  though  carti-  External 
ligcs  are  interposed  between  their  adjacent  extremities,  they  do  J^'JIJ^jf 
not  form  a  bond  of  union  between  them ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
ate  calculated  to  &cilitate  motion,  rather  than  to  restrain  it. 
But  the  muscles  which  surround  the  different  movable  arti-  inflaence 
cnlatioDs  contribute  materially  to  retain  the  articular  sur&ces  in 
their  natural  situations,  and  to  prevent  displacement.    This  is 
ptrticnlarly  evident  in  the  shoulder-joint,  in  which  the  head  of 
the  humerus  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula,  not  so  much  by  the  fibrous  capsule,  which  is  weak  and 
loose,  as  by  the  surrounding  muscles ;  for,  if  these  be  weakened 
by  paralysis,  luxation  may  be  readily  produced. 

The  joints  in  the  extremities  are  all  referrible  to  the  movable  Wheromov- 
claas:  10  is  that  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  skull,  and  of  the  ^^^""'"^ 
latter  with  the  v^tebral  column. 

In  the  greater  number  of  instances  one  of  the  articular  sur-  Shape  of  the 
ices  is  convex,  the  other  concave ;  but  each  of  these  forms  ex- 
Ubits  some  varieties  of  conformation,  which  are  marked  by  par-  bones, 
titular  names.    Thus,  an  articulating  surface,  which  is  rounded  and  the 
and  globular,  so  as  to  represent  a  segment  of  a  sphere,  is  called  ^J^j^ 
a  head;  but  if  it  be  elongated,  the  term  condyle  is  used,  conse- 
These  are  in  some  cases  supported  by  a  contracted  or  thin 
portion  (neck)y  which  connects  them  with  the  body  of  the 
bone.   If  two  condyles  be  placed  in  apposition,  so  as  to  leave 
a  fessa  between  them,  and  constitute  a  pulley-like  surface,  it  is 
tenned  trochlea.    When  plain  even  sur&ces  articulate,  it  is  not 
I'cccssary  to  mark  them  by  any  particular  name ;  in  describing 
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them  they  are  referred  to  generally  as  articulating  surfiices. 
Some  of  the  articulating  depressions  have  also  received  names 
taken  from  certain  peculiarities  in  their  conformation.  Thus, 
the  superior  extremity  of  the  ulna,  which  receives  the  trochlea 
of  the  humerus,  is  called  the  sigmoid  cavity,  from  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Greek  letter  2  {aiyfMj  si^,  form) ;  others  sre 
denominated  from  their  greater  or  less  degree  of  depth  or  shal- 
lowness. The  deep  cup-shaped  cavity  which  receives  the  head 
of  the  femur  is  called  cotyloid  (from  ^tm^Ajy,  a  cup,  and  s^f, 
form) ;  and  the  shallow  oval  depression  to  which  the  head  of  the 
humerus  is  applied,  receives  the  name  of  glenoid  cavity  (from 
yX^y^,  a  shallow  cavity,  and  uiog^  form). 

EnarthroftiA.     The  Varieties  of  diarthrosis  are:— 1.  Enarthrosis  (f»,  in; 

a^^^y,  a  joint),  which  in  common  language  is  called  the  ball- 
and  socket  joint ;  such  as  we  see  in  the  hip  and  shoulder.  In 
these  great  freedom  of  motion  is  provided  for. 

Arthrodia.  2.  Arthrodia  (ctgfigo^j  a  joint ;  to  adapt)  ;  which  com- 
prises joints  with  a  limited,  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  caipal 
and  tarsal  bones,  which  merely  slide  for  a  little  way  upon  each 
other.  The  articulations  between  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs  and 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrse,  and  those  between  the 
articular  processes  of  the  last-named  bones,  also  come  under  this 
head. 

THE  KINDS  OF  MOVEMENT  ADMITTED  IN  JOINTS. 

Kinds  of  As  the  extent  and  form  of  the  articulating  surfiuses  of  joints, 
movement  ^  ^^jj  ^Ytejj  ligamentous  connexions,  vary  in  difierent  in- 
stances, so  must  their  degrees  of  solidity  and  mobility  :  and  on 
a  review  of  the  whole  of  the  articulations,  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  principle,  that  the  greater  their  mobility,  the  less 
their  solidity ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  one  is  inversely  as 
the  other.  All  the  motions,  however,  which  are  admissible  in 
joints  may  be  arranged  under  four  heads,  viz.  motions  of  ghd- 
ing,  angular  movement  or  opposition,  circumduction,  and 
rotation. 

Gliding.  1st.  The  contiguous  surfaces  of  every  movable  articulation 
admit  a  certain  degree  of  gliding  motion  upon  one  another,  so 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  common  to  all ;  but  in  some  cases  it 
is  the  only  one  which  takes  place,  for  instance,  between  the  dif- 
ferent bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus.    We  thus  observe  that 
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•  some  joints  admit  of  all  the  motions  here  indicated;  some  are 
depriyed  of  rotation,  retaining  the  rest ;  whilst  in  others  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  gliding  can  take  place  between  the  surfaces ; 
so  that  a  regular  gradation  is  established  in  their  degrees  of  mo- 
bility between  the  most  movable  and  those  which  are  least  so. 
The  shoulder-joint  admits  of  the  greatest  extent  and  variety  of 
movement ;  those  between  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  are  ex- 
ceedingly limited  in  these  particulars ;  and,  finally,  between  the 
htter  and  those  which  are  altogether  immovable,  an  interme- 
diate grade  may  be  traced,  of  which  the  pubic  symphysis  pre- 
sents an  example. 

2nd.  The  angular  movement,  or  opposition,  can  only  take  Angular 
place  between  long  bones.  If  these  be  made  to  move  in  oppo- 
nte  directions,  as  from  extension  to  flexion,  or  from  abduction 
to  adduction,  they  form  with  one  another  angles  varying  in  de- 
gree according  to  the  extent  of  the  motion.  This,  in  some  OioglTmus. 
cases,  as  in  the  elbow  and  knee,  is  confined  to  flexion  and  ex- 
tension, which  makes  them  strictly  ginglymoid  or  hinge-joints 
{yiyyKvfMigj  a  hinge)  ;  in  others  the  motion  is  general,  and 
extends  to  four  opposite  directions,  including  each  of  the  points 
intermediate  between  them,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  shoulder, 
in  the  hip,  and  the  metacarpal  joint  of  the  thumb,  all  which 
joints  admit  of  a  circumduction  in  the  part  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

8rd.  The  motion  of  circumduction  is  performed  when  the  Circomdoo- 
sbaft  of  a  bone  is  made  to  describe  a  cone,  its  summit  corre- 
sponding  with  the  superior  articulation,  the  base  being  at  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  bone.  While  this  motion  is  being 
executed,  the  limb  passes  successively  through  the  states  of  ele- 
vation, abduction,  depression,  adduction,  and  of  course  through 
all  the  intermediate  points;  and  if  a  pencil  be  held  between 
the  fingers,  and  its  point  applied  to  any  plain  surface,  such  as  a 
wall,  it  will  trace  a  circle  corresponding  with  the  base  of  a  cone, 
vhose  aunmiit  is  at  the  shoulder-joint,  whilst  its  side  coincides 
with  the  line  described  by  the  out-stretched  limb  as  it  traverses 
tbe  different  points  just  enumerated. 

4th.  Rotation  differs  altogether  from  circumduction.    In  the  Rotatkm. 
latter  the  bone  suffers  a  change  of  place  as  it  moves  from  one 
point  to  another ;  in  the  former,  it  merely  turns  on  its  own 
axis,  and  therefore  retains  the  same  relative  situation  with 
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respect  to  the  adjacent  parts.  This  mofement,  bowever, 
admits  of  two  varieties;  in  one,  it  is  perfonned  on  a  pivot, 
as  in  the  motion  of  the  axis  on  the  vertebra  dentata ;  in  the 
other  there  is  a  sort  of  compound  motion,  for  instance,  where 
the  radius  rolls  on  its  own  axis  at  one  end,  whilst  at  the  other 
it  moves  upon  the  extremity  of  the  ulna,  by  which  its  lower 
part  describes  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and  therefore  changes 
place  to  a  certain  extent.  The  femur  and  humerus  also  admit 
of  a  rotatory  motion;  in  the  latter,  as  the  head  is  closely 
applied  upon  the  shaft,  the  axis  of  motion  nearly  coindder 
with  that  of  the  bone ;  but  in  the  former,  in  consequence  of 
the  length  of  the  neck,  and  of  the  angle  which  it  forms  with 
the  bone,  the  rotation  is  performed  round  an  imaginary  axii, 
which  may  be  conceived  to  pass  from  the  globular  head  to 
the  condyles. 

Varioiu  There  are  but  two  articulations  in  which  all  the  motions 
S*the°h^**  of  opposition,  circumduction,  and  rotation  can  be  performed, 
and  shoal-  namely,  the  hip  and  the  shoulder  joint.  In  these  a  conTex 
sur&ce  is  applied  to  one  which  is  concave,  the  fonner  being 
hemispherical,  which  is  essentially  necessary  to  such  a  freedom 
of  motion.  As  joints  constructed  on  this  principle  are  more 
liable  to  displacement  than  any  others,  their  security  is  in  a 
great  measure  provided  for  by  their  being  placed  at  the  snpe- 
rior  extremity  of  the  limb,  by  which  they  are  withdrawn  from 
the  influence  of  external  forces.  This  arrangement  is  made 
subservient  not  to  the  security  of  the  joint  solely,  but  also  to  a 
very  important  purpose  in  the  functions  of  the  limb.  For  as 
these  free  and  extended  motions  are  performed  in  the  superior 
articulation,  their  effect  is  communicated  to  the  whole  Hmb, 
so  as  to  compensate  for  the  more  restricted  movements  in  the 
lower  joints. 

These  joinu  Though  all  the  motions  above  mentioned  take  place  in  the  hip 
contrasted..  shoulder  joiuts,  each  of  them,  considered  singly,  is  not  per- 
formed with  equal  facility  in  both.  Thus,  drcumduction  is 
executed  with  greater  ease  in  the  shoulder  than  in  the  hip.  Ro- 
tation, on  the  contrary,  is  more  free  and  perfect  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former.  Circumduction  can  be  executed  with  ease 
only  when  the  axis  of  motion  coincides  (or  very  nearly  so)  with 
that  of  the  lever  to  be  moved^  as  is  the  case  in  the  humerus ;  bat 
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in  tbe  femur,  the  length  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  removes  the 
uifi  of  motion  considerably  from  that  of  the  shaft,  and  thereby 
impedes  drcumduction  in  proportion  as  it  facilitates  the  rotation 
of  the  limb.  These  differences  of  stracture  in  the  superior 
joints  of  the  two  extremities  bear  a  distinct  relation  to  the  con- 
formation of  their  other  articuktions,  and  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  adapted.  For,  as  the  inferior  extremity  is  in* 
tended  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body  and  for  progression, 
the  bones  of  the  leg  must  be  securely  fixed,  which  could  be 
effected  only  by  diminishing  their  mobility ;  on  this  account  no 
rotation  or  supination  is  allowed  between  the  tibia  and  fibula ; 
but,  to  compensate  for  this  deficiency,  rotation  is  permitted 
in  the  hip.  But  as  the  superior  extremity,  on  the  contrary, 
is  fitted  for  the  prehension  of  objects,  and  for  quick  and  varied 
moTements,  &ee  motion  is  allowed  between  the  bones  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  carpus,  in  order  that 
the  hand  and  fingers  may  be  more  readily  directed  and  applied 
to  such  objects  as  are  required  to  be  seized  for  different  pur- 
poses; and  the  power  of  pronation  and  supination,  thus  confer* 
ted,  more  than  compensates  for  any  deficiency  in  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  humerus. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  rotatory  motion  in  a  bone  Circum- 
piesappoaes  tlie  existence  of  a  globular  head,  placed  so  that  its 
uis  shall  form  an  angle  with  the  shaft.    Wherever  this  requi-  the  degreeB 
site  is  wanted,  motion  is  confined  to  opposition  and  circumduc-  liferent* 
tion,  as  occurs  in  the  articulation  of  the  thumb  with  the  carpus,  joints, 
in  the  phalanges  with  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  in  the  clavicle 
with  the  sternum.    In  these  joints,  the  articulating  suHaces  are 
placed  at  the  ends  of  the  more  movable  bones ;  and  as  their 
axes  coincide  with  that  of  motion,  rotation  is  prevented,  but  cir* 
comduction  and  opposition  are  fireely  performed.    When  these 
are  limited  in  extent,  as  in  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  it 
arises  rather  (torn  the  accessory  ligaments  of  the  part  than  from 
aoy  impediment  in  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  ;  and  if  motion  in 
one  direction  be  more  firee  than  in  another,  as  in  the  digital 
phahmges  with  the  metacarpus,  where  flexion  and  extension  are 
more  free  than  abduction  and  adduction,  it  proceeds  partly  from 
the  existence  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  and  partly  from  the  great 
power  possessed  by  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  compared 
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with  those  which  perform  the  other  movements.  Though  in 
the  knee  and  elbow  the  axis  of  motion  coincides  with  thai  of 
the  bones,  yet  their  movement  is  confined  to  two  directions,  viz. 
to  flexion  and  extension.  In  these  joints,  all  other  motions 
besides  those  just  mentioned  are  prevented  by  the  breadth  of 
the  articulating  surfiices,  and  by  their  mode  of  adaptation :  how- 
ever, when  they  are  flexed,  some  degree  of  lateral  motion,  and 
also  of  circumduction,  can  be  performed ;  as  any  individual  may 
ascertain  by  resting  his  elbow  on  a  table,  when  he  will  find  that 
the  fore-arm  may  be  made  to  describe  a  cone  with  its  summit  at 
the  olecranon  and  base  towards  the  fingers. 


ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  VERTEBRAL  COLUMN. 


Means  by 
which  ver- 
tebrs  are 
connected. 


Anter.  com. 
•ig. 


its  position ; 


Fig.  66.-' 


length  of 
fibres. 


The  different  pieces  of  the  spine  are  connected  together  by 
ligaments,  by  fibro-cartilage,  and  in  some  parts  by  sjrnovial 
membranes ;  the  former  serving  to  retain  them  in  their  situation, 
the  latter  to  &cilitate  motion  between  the  different  bones.  The 
bodies  are  joined  by  two  ligamentous  bands,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  chain,  and  also  by  the  inter-vertebral  sub- 
stances. 

1.  The  anterior  common  ligament j  (fig. 
66,  ^)  (ligamentum  corporibus  vertebrarum 
commime  anterius,  sen  fascia  longitudinalis 
anterior, — Weitbrecht,)  is  a  strong  band  of 
fibres  which  is  placed  on  the  front  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebree,  and  reaches  from 
the  axis  to  the  first  bone  of  the  sacrum, 
becoming  broader  as  it  descends.  It  con- 
sists of  longitudinal  fibres  which  are  dense, 
firm,  and  well-marked.  The  superficial  fibres  extend  from  a 
given  vertebra  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  below  it ;  the  set  subjacent 
to  these  passes  from  the  body  of  one  to  about  the  third  beneath 
it ;  whilst  the  deeper  ones  pass  only  from  one  vertebra  to  that  next 
it.    The  fibres  are  thicker  towards  the  middle  of  the  bodies  of 


*  A  few  dorsal  vertebrae  and  parts  of  some  ribs  seen  from  before.  1.  The 
anterior  common  ligament.  2.  The  intcr-vertebral  substance  seen  to  a  small 
extent.  3.  The  anterior,  costo- vertebral  or.  stellate  ligament.  4.  The  ante- 
rior or  inferior  costo-vertebral  ligament. 
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Fig.  67.^ 


tbe  Tertebrae  than  at  their  margins,  or  over  the  inter-vertebral 
eartilages ;  by  which  means  their  transverse  depressions  are  filled 
op,  and  the  surface  of  the  column  rendered  even.  It  may  also 
be  observed  that  they  adhere  more  closely  to  the  margins  of  the 
bones  than  to  the  middle  of  their  bodies,  and  still  more  closely 
to  the  inter-vertebral  cartilages.  Upon  the  sides  of  the  ver- 
tebrae there  are  some  fibres  which  are  thin  and  scattered^  and 
reach  from  one  bone  to  the  other. 

The  posterior  common  ligament^  (fig. 
67,)  (ligamentum  commune  posterius,  sen  fascia 
longitudinal  is  postica, — Weitbrecht,)  is  situ- 
ated within  the  spinal  canal,  and  attached  to 
the  posterior  surfece  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrs,  extending  from  the  occiput  to  the 
acmm.  It  is  smooth,  shining,  and  broader 
opposite  the  inter-vertebral  cartilages  than  op- 
posite the  bodies  of  the  bones,  so  that  its 
margins  present  a  series  of  points  or  dentations 
with  intervening  concave  spaces.  And  the 
Hgtment  is  altogether  broader  at  the  upper  than  the  lower 
part  of  the  spine.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  fibro-cartilages  and 
to  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  but  it 
is  separated  from  the  middle  of  the  vertebrse  by  the  transverse 
parts  of  the  large  venous  plexus  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
bones.  Between  the  ligament  and  the  prolongation  of  the  dura 
mater,  which  lines  the  canal,  some  loose  cellular  membrane  is 
interposed. 

3.  The  inter-vtrithral  substance  (ligamenta  inter-vertebralia 
— Weitbr.)  is  a  plate  or  disc  of  fibro-cartilage,  (fig.  66,  ^,)  placed 
between  the  bodies  of  each  pair  of  vertebrse,  from  the  axis  to 
the  base  of  the  sacrum ;  corresponding  in  shape  to  the  parts 
of  the  vertebrae  between  which  they  are  interposed.  They  arc 
oofered  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  the  common  ligaments 
irhich  are  intimately  adherent  to  them ;  in  the  dorsal  region 
ihey  are  connected  laterally,  by  short  ligaments,  to  the  heads 
of  all  the  i^bs,  each  of  which  articulates  with  two  vertebrse. 


Poster,  com. 
lig. 


itspontion; 


iU  shape ; 

where  most 
adherent. 


Intervert. 
substance. 


shape  and 
thidLness ; 


*  The  arches  have  been  removed  from  three  vertebrse  by  sawing  through 
their  pedicles.  The  bodies  remaining  are  seen  on  their  posterior  surface, 
with  the  posterior  common  ligament  covering  them  to  some  extent. 
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Concentric 
platet. 


Outer  and 
inner  bend 
in  different 
directions. 


l?'ig-  <58 .♦  The  inter-vertebra]  substance  is 

composed,  towards  its  circumfer- 
ence, of  thin  plates  of  fibro-carti- 
lage,  resting  on  their  edges,  and 
placed  one  within  the  other,  as  it 
were,  concentricallj  (fig.  68,  *.) 
Thus  the  outer  plate  like  a  rim 
runs  round  the  disc,  its  lower  edge 
resting  on  the  vertebrse  beneath  it ; 
its  anterior  or  convex  surface  be- 
ing subjacent  to  the  anterior  com- 
mon ligament,  whilst  its  concave  surface  is  in  apposition  with 
and  connected  by  some  fibres  to  the  plate  next  within  it.  The 
plates  are  not  vertical  in  their  direction.  On  making  a  vertical 
section  of  a  disc,  (fig.  69,)  it  will  be  seen  that  a  certain  number 
of  those  nearest  the  circumference  ^  ^  curve  outwards,  while  othen 
situated  more  deeply  are  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction*'; 
the  former  are  more  closely  compacted  together.  When  the 
spine  is  bent  in  any  direction,  the  curves  formed  by  the  dif- 
ferent layers  are  augmented  on  the  side  towards  which  the 
column  is  inclined.    The  interstices  between  the  plates  are 


Fig.  69.t 


*  A  lumW  vertebra,  with  a  horizontal  section  of  inter-Tertehral  sobstaDce 

above  it.  At  the  circumference  the  concentric  arrangement  orthe  layers  of 
the  latter  is  shown,  and  in  the  middle  the  pulpy  substance  is  indicated. 

t  A  vertical  section  of  two  vertebne,  and  the  substance  intcrpofled 
between  their  bodies.  The  direction  of  the  layers  of  the  inter-vcrtebrd 
substance  is  displayed.  1.  Liayers  curved  outwards.  2.  Those  curved  in- 
wards.   3.  Pulpy  substance  in  the  middle. 
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filled  by  a  pulpy  and  apparently  elastic  substance ;  and  as  the  Pulpy  robs. 

number  of  plates  gradually  decreases  towards  the  centre,  (fig. 

6Sy\  and  69,^),  whilst  the  pulpy  matter  increases,  the  quantity 

of  the  latter  is  such,  that,  when  the  pressure  which  confines  it  is 

Uken  off  by  cutting  through  the  inter- vertebral  substance,  it 

will  rise  up  so  as  to  assume  a  conical  form. 

The  plates  of  the  inter-vertebral  Fig.  70.*  Fibres  of 

tiaBue  being  examined  singly,  it  ij)^  4  crosi'tSiose 

will  be  found  that  each  consists  _     of  another, 

for  the  most  part  of  fibres  extend- 
ing obliquely  between  the  verte- 
bra, into  both  of  which  they  are 
firmly  fixed ;  and  the  direction  of 
the  fibres  varies  from  layer  to 
layer, — in  one  being  from  right  to 
left,  and  in  the  next  the  reverse 
(fig.  70, '        Some  fibres  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  horizontal. 

Tke  inter-vertebral  substance  in  the  column  generally. — Ex-  Proportion 
dading  from  consideration  the  first  two  vertebra,  between  which  jJb"t**ln^'^ 
it  does  not  exist,  the  inter- vertebral  tissue  forms  in  length  about  spine, 
a  fourth  of  the  movable  part  of  the  column.    But  it  is  not 
^fptilj  distributed  among  the  different  parts.    It  varies  in 
thickness  from  point  to  point,  and  the  dorsal  division  of  the 
spine  has,  comparatively  with  the  length,  a  much  smaller  pro* 
portion,  and  has  accordingly  less  provision  for  pliancy  than  the 
cervical  or  lumbar  portions  of  the  column.-f" 

Moreover,  the  discs  are  not  uniform  in  their  thickness.    In  Intenr. 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  which  are  convex  forwards,  they  "^^^f ^JJ*** 
«rc  thickest  in  front ;  and  by  comparing  the  heights  of  the  fore  cenr.  and 

_  lamb,  and 

not  in  dor- 

*  Two  lumbar  Tertebite  with  the  inter- vertebral  substance  are  seen  from  sal  part  of 
Wore.  By  removing  a  portion  of  one  layer  of  the  latter,  another  layer  is 
P^y  exposed,  and  the  mfference  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres  is  maae  ma- 
nliest. 

t  In  an  elaborate  work  on  the  joints  and  their  various  movements,  the 
brothers  W.  and  E.  Weber  have  given  various  measurements  of  the  indivi- 
<li»l  veitebne,  and  the  interposed  tissues,  and  have  grounded  on  them 
^^l^^ilstioos  of  the  degree  of  flexibility  of  the  column  in  different  parts.  In 
to  render  their  measurements  more  exact  by  preventing  all  separation 
of  parts,  they  placed  a  body  in  plaster  of  Paris,  Rafter  having  removed 
<n  the  soft  parts,  but  without  interfering  with  the  ligaments,)  and  when 
itwis  immovably  fixed  by  this  means,  a  vertical  section  was  made  through 
J*  middle  of  the  trunk,  dividing  it  into  two  equal  lateral  parts. — See 

Mechtnik  dcr  menschl.  Gehwerkzeuge,"  8.  90,  et  seq.    Gottingen,  1836. 
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.  and  back  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  comparing  in 
like  manner  the  heights  of  the  anterior  with  the  posterior  mu- 
gins  of  the  inter-vertebnd  discs,  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
convexity  of  the  cervical  and  lumbar  portions  of  the  column  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  latter  structure, — ^to  it  much  more  than  to  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae ;  while  the  arching  of  the  dorsal  region 
was,  on  the  contrary,  found  to  be  owing  rather  to  the  shape  of 
the  bones. 

Artie  pro-      The  articulating  processes  of  the  vertebrae  are  connected  by 
roTcon-     irregular  fibrous  bands  (ligamenta  processuum  obliquonnn, 
nected.       Weitbr.),  forming  a  capsule  outside  the  synovial  membruie 
which  belongs  to  each  of  the  joints.    The  latter  are  longer  and 
more  loose  in  the  cervical  than  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  regions. 
Lig.  sub-        The  arches,  or  plates  of  the  vertebrae,  are  connected  by  the 
Seir'posi-    Hgomenta  stLbfiava^  (fig.  71,)  (ligamenta  vertebrarum  subflava,— 
tion ;        Weitbr.)  as  their  bodies  are  by  the  inter-vertebral  fibro-cv- 
how  brought  tilagcs.    They  are  most  distinctly  seen  when  the  pedicles 
into  view  ;         archcs  are  detached  firom  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras,  so 
that  they  may  be  viewed  from  within  the  spinal  canal,  as 
in  this  drawing  (fig.  71) ;  at  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  spine 
they  appear  short,  and,  as  it  were,  overlaid  by  the  arches  (fig.  80, 
their  ex-     '.)     They  extend  from  the  root  of  the  transverse  processes  at 
each  side  backwards  to  the  point  where  the  two  arches  con- 
verge at  the  origin  of  the  spinous  processes.    In  this  situatioft 
the  ligaments  are  thickest,  and  the  margins  of  the  lateral  halves 
may  be  observed  to  be  merely  in  contact, 
colour;  Fig.  71.*  These  ligaments  consist  of  yellow 

Cf\  elastic  fibres,  almost  perpendicuhr  in 

fibres ;  ^^^Jtml^^^^pK  direction,  as  they  pass  from  the 

inferior  border  of  one  arch  to  the 
adjacent  border  of  that  immediatelj 
below  it.  The  superior  border  of 
the  ligament  is  attached,  not  to  the 
margin  exactly  of  the  arch,  hot 
rather  higher  up  on  its  anterior 
surface;   whilst  the  inferior  border 


♦  To  show  the  "  ligamenta  subflava,"  the  pedicles  of  the  vertebm  wefe 
sawed  through,  and  the  bodies  removed.  The  arches  and  the  {NtweM 
being  left,  the  ligaments  are  seen  from  before,  •*.  e.,  on  the  surface  which 
looks  towards  the  vertebral  canal. 
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is  prolonged  a  little  on  the  posterior  sur&ce,  as  well  as  the 
maigin  of  its  corresponding  arch. 

The  ligamenta  subflava  do  not  exist  between  the  occiput  where  not 
and  the  atlas,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  axis ;  common  P^^^"^* 
fibrous  membrane  supplies  their  place  in  these  two  spaces. 

The  connexion  of  the  spinous  processes  is  effected  by  means 
of  the  supra-spinous  and  intet^spinous  ligaments. 

1.  The  supraspinous  ligament  (ligamenta,  queis  apices  com-  Inter- 
mittuntur, — Weithr.)  consists  of  small,  compressed  bundles  of 
longitudinal  fibres,  which  connect  the  summits  of  the  spinous  spinous 
processes,  and  form  a  continuous  chain  from  the  seventh  cervical 
Tertebra  to  the  spine  of  the  sacrum.  (See  fig.  80,  ^.)  The 
posterior  fibres  pass  down  from  a  given  vertebra  to  the  third 
or  fourth  below  it ;  those  more  deeply  seated  reach  only  from 
one  to  the  next,  or  the  second  beneath  it. 

S.  The  inter-spinous  ligaments  (membrana  inter-spinalis — 
Weitbr.),  thin  and  rather  membranous,  extend  from  the  root 
to  near  the  summit  of  each  spinous  process,  connecting  the 
mferior  border  of  one  with  the  superior  border  of  that  next 
below  it.  They  exist  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  only, 
and  are  intimately  connected  with  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
spine. 

The  inter-transverse  ligaments  (lig.  process,  transv. — Weitbr.)  intcr- 
are  found  only  between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  inferior 
dorsal  vertebrae,  and  even  there  very  indistinctly,  for  they  are 
united  so  intimately  with  the  sacro-lumbalis  muscle,  that  their 
fibres  are  quite  confused ;  indeed,  they  appear  to  be  rather  ap- 
pendages to  the  muscles  than  ligaments  to  connect  the  bones; 
and  they  are  so  considered  by  Weitbrecht,  Meckel,  and  Soem- 
merring.  By  the  last-named  author  they  are  recognised  as  pre- 
sent in  the  lumbar  as  well  as  the  dorsal  region. 

ARTICULATIONS   OF   THE   TWO  UPPEE  VERTEBBiE  ONE 
WITH  THE  OTHEB. 

The  articulation  of  the  axis  with  the  atlas  is  effected  by  Atlas  with 
means  of  their  articulating  processes,  also  (in  the  place  of  in-  [ 

,  .  f         111,1.  nomter-ver- 

ter-vcrtebral  substance,  which  would  be  altogether  incompatible  tebral  sub- 
with  the  requisite  movements)  by  the  odontoid  process  of  the 
former,  which  is  connected  in  a  particular  manner  with  the  arch 
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Kind  of 
movement. 


Transverse 
ligament ; 


divides  ring 
of  atlas  into 
two  parts ; 


crosses 

odontoid 

process. 


With  iU 
appendages, 
is  cruciform. 


of  the  latter,  and  constitutes  the  pivot  on  ^hich  the  head  turns 
in  its  rotatory  motions.  There  are  three  ligaments  and  four 
synovial  membranes  in  this  articulation. 

Yig  72*  The    transverse  ligament^ 

(fig.  72,',  and  78,*,)  (\\pr 
mentum  transversale :  pan  prin- 
cipalis,— Weitbr.),  is  placed 
transversely  behind  the  odon- 
toid process  of  the  axis,  and 
forms  with  the  anterior  ardi  of 
the  atlas  a  ring  \  in  which  that  process  is  lodged ;  dividing 
thus  the  great  foramen  of  the  first  vertebra  into  two  parts  of 
unequal  size,  of  which  the  larger  ^  is  appropriated  to  the  spinal 
chord,  and  the  smaller^  is  occupied  in  the  manner  already 
stated. 

The  ligament  is  a  strong,  thick  fiisciculus  of  fibres,  com- 
pressed from  before  backwards,  arched  in  its  direction,  as  it 
crosses  the  odontoid  process,  and  attached  on  each  side  to  the 
inner  border  of  the  superior  articulating  processes  of  the  atitf. 
The  ligament  is  broader  and  thicker  at  the  middle  than  ^t  its 
extremities;  and  from  the  middle  of  its  posterior  surfiux  a 
short  thin  bundle  of  fibres  passes  down  to  be  attached  to  the 


Fig.  73.t 


root  of  the  odontoid  process,  whilst 
another  passes  up  to  the  basilar  pro- 
cess. These  appendages  (lig.  trans? . 
appendices, — Weitbr.)  form  a  croai 
with  the  transverse  ligament,  and 
serve  to  bind  the  occiput  to  the  fini 
two  vertebrce ;  from  this  is  derived 
the  term  cruciform^  which  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  transverse  ligament  and  its  appendages  to- 
gether. (Fig.  78.) 


*  A  view  of  the  atlas  from  above,  showing  the  transverse  ligament,  with 
fragments  of  its  appendages.  1.  The  space  for  the  odontoid  process,  i 
The  transverse  ligament.  3.  Space  for  the  spinal  cord.  4.  Articular  pro- 
cesses    on  one  of  these  a  remnant  of  the  capsular  membrane  is  seen. 

t  A  small  portion  of  the  skull  and  the  first  two  vertebne  are  shown  in 
this  figure.  They  are  viewed  from  behind.  The  back  pert  of  the  occi- 
pital bone,  and  of  each  of  the  vertebra,  was  removed  together  with  the 
nervous  centre  and  its  membranes,  as  well  as  a  ligament  extending  from  the 
occiput  to  the  axis  (fig.  76,').  2,  is  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  trans- 
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Fig.  74.^ 


The  anterior  atla-axoid 
ligament  passes  from  the  bor- 
der of  the  anterior  arch  of 
the  atlas,  and  its  tubercle, 
to  the  body  of  the  axis  and 
the  root  of  its  odontoid  pro- 
cess. It  is  thin  and  mem- 
branoos,  except  at  the  mid- 
dle, where  it  is  more  thick- 
ened, (fig.  7  V). 

The  posterior  atlo-^ixoid  ligament,  which  is  also  thin  and 
membranous,  connects  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  with 
the  plates  of  the  axis  (fig.  75,  Thus  the  interstices  between 
the  plates  or  arches,  which  in  all  the  other  vertebra  are  filled 
by  the  ligamenta  subflava,  are  occupied  by  a  loose  membrane 
between  the  second  and  first,  as  well  as  between  the  latter  and 
the  occiput  \ 

The  edges  of  the  articulating  processes  are  connected  by  irre- 
gular fibres  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 

Two  synovial  membranes  are  placed  between  the  articulating 
processes  of  the  atlas  and  axis.  One  between  the  odontoid  pro- 
cess and  the  transveise  ligamenty  another  between  it  and  the 
arch  of  the  atlas. 


Anter.  lig. 
thin  and 
loose. 


Posterior 
is  mem- 
branous, 
instead  of 
lig.  subflay. 


Four  syno- 
vial sacs. 


ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  CBANIUM  WITH  THE  FIRST  TWO 
VEBTEBRiE. 

The  cranium  is  articulated  with  the  atlas,  and  is  connected  by 
ligaments  with  the  axis. 

The  articulation  of  the  cranium  with  the  atlas  takes  place  Occiput  w. 
between  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  superior  ar-  » 
ticulating  processes  of  that  vertebra,  which  are  connected  by  li- 


TCTse  ligament;  its  appendages  extend  up  and  down — the  whole  consti- 
tQtine  a  crucial  ligament.    3.  The  upper  end  of  the  odontoid  ligament  of 
left  side ;  the  same  part  of  the  ligament  of  the  opposite  side  is  also 
visible. 

*  A  part  of  the  skull  and  two  vertebrae  are  represented  in  this  figure. 
The  skim  was  sawed  upwards,  and  the  anterior  parts  taken  away.  The 
JJCTtebra  are  seen  in  front.  1.  The  anterior  occipito-atloid  ligament.  2. 
The  middle  (accessory)  occipito-atloid  ligament.  3.  The  anterior  atlo- 
»xoid  ligament. 

o 
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two  articu- 
lations. 

Anter.  lig. 
is  thin ; 


thick  fibres 
at  middle. 


Poster,  lig. 
thin. 


Position  of 

vertebral 

arterj. 


Occiput  w. 
axis ;  no  art. 
sur&oes ; 
ligaments  in 
vert,  canal 


gaments  and  synovial  membranes ;  it  is  also  connected  with  the 
same  by  the  two  following  ligaments. 

The  anterior  occipito-atlotdean  ligament  (fig.  74,  ^)  (mem- 
brana  annuli  anterioris  vertebrae  primee)  extends  from  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  occipital  foramen,  between  the  condyles,  to 
the  margin  of  the  arch  of  the  atlas  between  its  superior  articu- 
lating processes.  This  is  thin,  broad,  and  membranous ;  but 
in  the  median  line,  a  sort  of  accessory  ligament'  is  placed  in 
front  of  it,  which  is  thick,  round,  and  composed  of  vertical 
fibres,  attached  above  to  the  surface  of  the  basilar  process,  and 
below  to  the  small  tubercle  on  the  &ont  of  the  atlas.  The  an- 
terior surfiice  of  these  ligaments  is  covered  by  the  recti  antici 
muscles,  the  posterior  covers  the  upper  end  of  the  odontoid  pro- 
cess and  its  ligaments. 

The  posterior  occipito-atloidean  ligament^  (membrana  an- 
nuli posterioris  atlantis,)  (fig.  75,  also  broad  and  mem- 
branous, is  attached  superiorly  to  all  that  part  of  the  margin 
of  the  occipital  foramen  which  is  behind  the  condyles,  and 
inferiorly  to  the  adjacent  border  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the 
atlas.  It  is  partly  blended  with  the  dura  mater.  The  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  ligament  is  in 
apposition  with  the  posterior  recti 
and  superior  oblique  muscles,  the 
anterior  looks  towards  the  verte- 
bral canal ;  at  each  side  near  the 
articular  process  the  ligament 
forms  part  of  the  foramen  through 
which  the  vertebral  artery  and  sub- 
occipital nerve  pass. 

The  articulation  of  the  occi- 
pital bone  with  the  axis  is  eflTected 
through  the  medium  of  ligaments, 
as  no  part  of  their  sur&ces  comes 
into  contact,  and  the  ligaments  are  placed  within  the  vertebral 
canal,  which  must  be  laid  open  to  exhibit  them. 


Fig.  75.* 


♦  The  posterior  surfaces  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  of  three  vertebr»,  arc 
represented  in  this  figure.    1,  The  posterior  occipito-atloid  ligaments.  2. 


The  posterior  atlo-axoid. 
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The  occipitfMixoidean  ligament  Fig.  76* 

(appaiatos  ligamentosus)  (fig.  76) 
seems  to  be  a  proIoDgation  of  the 
posterior  common  ligament ;  it  is 
attached  above  to  the  inner  suriace 
of  the  basilar  groove,  from  which 
it  descends  perpendicularly,  be- 
coming narrow,  and  opposite  the 

axis  ia  blended  with  the  posterior  common  ligament.  It  covers 
tbe  odontoid  process  and  its  check  ligaments,  and  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  transverse  ligament. 

The  odontoid  ligaments  (fig.  78,  ^)  (ligamenta  alaria)  are  two 
thick  bandies  of  fibres  attached  below  to  each  side  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  odontoid  process,  and  passing  up  diverging  to  be  im- 
planted into  the  rough  depressions  at  the  inner  side  of  the  con- 
dyles of  the  occiput,  and  also  to  a  small  part  of  the  margin  of 
the  occipital  foramen.  Their  direction,  therefore,  is  obliquely 
npwards  and  outwards  ;  the  triangular  interval  which  they  thus 
leare  is  filled  by  some  fibres  (ligamentum  rectum  medium,  sen 
dentis  suspensorium)  passing  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
maigin  of  the  foramen  to  the  summit  of  the  process.  These  are 
strictly  check  ligaments :  the  middle  set,  last  described,  assist 
in  preventing  what  may  be  termed  a  retroversion  of  the  head, 
whilst  the  lateral  pair  check  its  rotatory  motions. 


Apparatus 
ligam. 


Coren 
odont 
and  crnci- 
form  ligs.  * 

Odont.  ligs. 


are  oblique. 


Lig.  dentU 
medium. 


Odont.  are 
check  ligts. 


ARTICULATION  OF  THE  LOWER    JAW   WITH   THE  CRANIUM. 
 TEMFOBO-MAXILLABY. 

The  lower  jaw  articulates  at  each  side  by  one  of  its  condyles  Articular 

^th  two  parts  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  viz.  the  glenoid  fossa  in  J^^J^of 

front  of  the  Glaserian  fissure,  and  the  articular  root  of  the  zy-  joints, 
gom.    Between  the  bones  is  placed  an  inter-articular  cartilage, 
▼ith  a  synovial  membrane  above,  and  another  below  it,  and 
around  the  joint  are  disposed  the  ligaments. 

*  In  order  to  show  the  ligament  represented  on  this  figure,  the  posterior 
part  of  the  occipat,  some  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  spinous 
process,  with  a  portion  of  the  plates  of  the  axis,  were  sawed  off,  and  the 
spinal  cord  with  its  membranes  was  removed.  The  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone  (its  cerebral  surface)  is  exposed,  with  a  ligament  (1)  stretching 
from  it  to  the  body  of  the  axis  (its  posterior  surface). 
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Exklat.  lig. 

short, 

oblique. 


Int.  lAt.  lig. 
thin, loose; 
not  close 
to  joint. 


Connexkm 
with  artery 
and  nerre. 


Stylo-max- 
illary does 
not  belong 
to  joint. 


ex 


The  external  lateral  ligament  (fig.  77,    is  a  short  fasciculus 
p.       ,  of  fibres,  attached  above  to 

the  external  surface  of  the 
zygoma,  and  to  the  tuberde 
at  the  bifurcation  of  its 
root ;  below,  to  the  exter- 
nal surface  and  posterior 
border  of  the  neck  of  the 
condyle,  its  fibres  being  di- 
rected downwards  and  back- 
wards. Externally  it  is  co- 
vered by  the  parotid  gland,  internally  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
inter-articular  cartilage  and  synovial  membranes. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament^  (fig.  78,*)  thin,  loose,  and  elon- 
gated, lies  at  some  distance  from  the  joint.  It  extends  from 
the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone  downwards,  and  a 
little  forwards,  to  be  attached  to  the  inferior  maxilhiry  bone 
at  the  lower  border  of  the  dental  foramen,  where  it  is  somewhat 
Its,  external  surfitce  is  in  relation  superiorly  with 
the  external  pterygoid  muscle, 
and  in  the  rest  of  its  extent 
with  the  ramus  of  the  jaw, 
from  which  it  is  sepaiated 
by  the  internal  maxillary  ar- 
tery and  dental  nerve.  Its 
inner  surface  is  concealed  bv 
the  internal  pterygoid  muscle. 
—  The  structure  described 
here  as  a  ligament  has  more  connexion  with  vessels  and  muscles 
than  with  the  joint.  It  is  not  recognised  as  a  ligament  by 
several  anatomists. 

The  stylo-maxillary  ligament  (figs.  77,  78,  79,*)  thin  and 


♦  A  small  part  of  the  skull  and  the  external  ligament  of  the  temparo- 
maxillary  articulation  are  here  represented.  1 .  Tlie  external  lateral  ligament. 
3.  The  stylo-maxillary  ligament. 

t  The  skull  and  the  lower  maxilla  having  been  sawed  through  in  the  ver- 
tical direction  and  longitudinally,  the  inner  side  of  the  bones  and  of  the 
temporo-maxillary  articulation  is  brought  to  view.  2.  The  internal  Utenl 
ligament.   3.  The  stylo-maxillary.    Both  are  seen  on  their  inner  aspect. 


Fig.  78.t 
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Fig.  79.^ 


Fibio-cart. ; 


is  not  fixed 
to  bones; 

its  sliape. 


aponeurotic,  being,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the  cervical  fascia, 
passes  from  near  the  point  of  the  styloid  process  to  the  inferior 
border  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  where  it  is  inserted  between  the 
masseter  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles.  This  membrane  sepa- 
rates the  parotid  gland  from  the  sub-maxillary.  It  has  little 
claim  to  be  considered  an  appendage  to  the  temporo-mazillary 
articulation. 

The  inter-articular  Jibro-car- 
tilage,  (operculum  cartilagineum 
mobile,— Weitbr.)  (fig.  79,*)  is  a 
thin  plate,  placed  horizontally  be- 
tween the  articular  surfaces  of  the 
bones ;  but  is  not,  like  most  other 
similar  structures,  directly  fixed 
to  either.  It  is  of  an  oval  form, 
and  thicker  at  its  margins  than  at 
its  centre,  where  it  is  sometimes  perforated, 
face,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  condyle,  is  concave;  the 
superior  is  alternately  concave  and  convex  when  taken  from 
before  backwards,  conforming  in  some  way  with  the  outline 
of  the  articular  cavity.  Its  circumference  is  connected  at  the 
outside  with  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and  anteriorly  with 
the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 

Synovial  membranes. — The  larger  and  looser  of  the  two  Two  syno- 
which  belong  to  this  joint,  after  lining  the  superior  surfece  of 
the  inter-articular  cartilage,  is  reflected  upwards  on  the  external 
lateral  ligament,  and  over  the  smooth  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 
The  other  synovial  membrane  is  interposed  between  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  cartilage  and  the  condyle ;  and  thus  there  is  con- 
stituted a  double  joint.  When  the  fibro-cartilage  is  incom- 
plete (perforated),  the  synovial  membranes  are  continuous  one 
with  the  other. 


The  inferior  sur- 


▼ial  1 


*  The  skull  and  the  lower  maxillary  bone  are  seen  on  their  outer  surface, 
but  the  external  ligament  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  and  a 
portion  or  layer  of  the  bones  (the  temporal  and  inferior  maxilla),  have  been 
removed,  and  in  this  manner  the  interior  of  the  joint  is  exposed  to  view. 
3.  The  stylo-maxillary  ligament.  4.  The  fibro-cartilage  intervening  be- 
tween the  condyle  of  the  lower  maxillary  bone  and  the  articular  part  or 
parts  of  the  temporal. 
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Membrana  Thin  and  short  additional  ligamentous  fibres  surround  a  con- 
siderable  part  of  the  joint  (membrana  articularis, — Weitbr.), 
and  serve  to  cover  over  the  synovial  membranes,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  the  connexion  between  the  bones  and  the  interposed 
fibro- cartilage. 


ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  RIBS. 

The  ligaments  of  the  ribs  may  be  divided  into  three  sets: 
those  which  connect  them — with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae; 
with  their  transverse  processes ;  and  with  the  sternum. 

A.  The  rib  is  connected  with  the  bodies  of  two  vertebrae, 
forming  with  each  a  joint  lined  with  synovial  membrane,  and 
supported  by  ligaments,  as  follows : — 

The  costo-vertebral  ligaments  (lig.  capitulorum  costarum)  con- 
sist,— 1,  of  an  anterior  ligament  which  connects  the  head  of  each 
rib  with  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  (figs.  66,  81,^) ; 
its  fibres,  flat  and  radiated,  are  divided  into  three  bundles,  of 
which  the  middle  one  passes  horizontally  forwards  upon  the  cor- 
responding inter-vertebral  cartilage,  whilst  the  superior  ascends 
to  the  body  of  the  vertebra  above  it,  and  the  inferior  descends 
to  that  below.    From  the  divergence  of  its  fibres,  this  is  usually 
Inteivartic  called  the  stellate  ligament.     2ndly.  Of  an  inter-articular 
tw^°iiyn<^    /t^fljiww^  a  thin  and  short  band  of  fibres,  which  passes  trans- 
Tialaacs.     versely  from  the  ridge  separating  the  two  articular  surfaces 
on  the  head  of  the  rib  to  the  inter-vertebral  substance,  and 
divides  the  articulation  into  two  parts,  each  lined  by  a  separate 
synovial  membrane.    The  ligament  does  not  exist  in  the  articu- 
lation of  the  first,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  ribs,  and  in  consequence 
there  is  in  them  but  one  synovial  capsule. 
Rib  con-        b.  The  rib  is  connected  with  the  transverse  processes  of  two 
tmuTene    vertebrae :  with  one  it  forms  a  joint  lined  by  synovial  mem- 
prooeues  of  brane ;  to  the  other  (being  separated  from  it  by  a  considerable 
interval)  it  is  connected  by  ligamentous  structure  of  some 
length. 

Costo-ttBii»>  The  costo-transverse  ligaments  connect  the  tubercle  and 
mrato^***^    neck  of  the  rib  with  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae ; 

from  their  position  they  are  named  posterior,  middle,  and  an- 
terior. 

poBterior;        1.  The  posterior  costo- transverse  ligament  (fig.  80,*)  (lig. 
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Fig.  SO."* 


transversarium  externum  costarum, — Weitbr.)  consists  of  a  very 
short  thick  fasciculus  of  fibres  which 
passes  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
summit  of  the  transverse  process,  to 
the  rough  unarticulated  part  of  the  tu- 
bercle of  the  rib.  Those  of  the  supe- 
rior ribs  ascend,  those  of  the  inferior 
descend  somewhat. 

2.  The  middle  or  inter-osseous  costo- 
transverse ligament  (fig.  81,^)  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  very  short  parallel 
fibres,  which  unite  the  neck  of  the  rib 

to  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  contiguous  transverse  process. 
These  fibres  are  seen  by  removing  horizontally  a  portion  of  the 
rib  and  transverse  process,  and  forcibly  drawing  one  from  the  other. 

8.  The  anterior  or  long  costo-transverse  ligament  (figs.  66, 
80,^)  (lig.  transversarium  internum,  seu  cervicis  costse  in- 
ternum,— Weitbr.)  is  usually  divided  into  two  fitsciculi  of 
fibres,  both  nearly  in  apposition,  and  on  the  same  plane. 
They  pass  from  the  neck  of  the  rib  obliquely  upwards  and  out- 
wards to  the  lower 


margin  of  the  trans- 
verse process  next 
above  it.  These  do 
not  exist  in  the  arti- 
culations of  the  first 
and  last  ribs. 

The  articulation 
between  the  tuber- 
cle of  the  rib  and  the 
transverse  process  is 
provided  with  a  sy- 
novial capsule. 


Fig.  8Lt 


inteivofis.; 


and  an- 
terior. 


Synovial 


♦  A  few  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  ribs  connected  with  them,  are  seen  from 
behind.  1,  2,  are  on  the  laminae  of  vertebrae,  close  to  the  inter-spinons 
ligaments.  3,  is  one  of  several  lifi^amenta  subflava,  represented  m  the 
figm-e.  They  arc  but  slightly  seen,  being  for  the  most  part  covered  by  the 
plates  of  the  vertebrae:  see  figure  71.  4.  The  anterior  costo-transverse 
ligament.    6.  The  posterior  costo-transverse  ligament. 

t  A  horizontal  section  of  a  vertebra  and  portions  of  two  ribs,  to  show  the 
inter-osseous  ligament  connecting  the  neck  of  the  rib  to  the  transverse  pro- 
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c.  The  costO'Sternal  articulations,  situated  between  the 
anterior  angular  extremities  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  and 
the  corresponding  fossse  in  the  margins  of  the  sternum,  are 
covered  and  supported  by,  a,  an  anterior  set  of  ligamentous 
^.  fibres,   (fig.  82,«)  thin,  scti- 

tered,  and  radiated,  (ligamenta 
radiatim  disiecta,  —  Weitbr.) 
passing  from  the  extremity  of 
the  cartilage  to  the  anterior 
surfiice  of  the  sternum,  where 
they  interlace  with  those  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  are  blended 
with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  pee- 
toralis  major  muscle;  a  pos- 
terior set  of  fibres  similarly  disposed,  but  not  so  thick  or  nome- 
rous,  connecting  the  thoracic  surfaces  of  the  same  parts; 
c,  some  ligamentous  fibres  placed  above  and  others  below  the 
joint;  a  synovial  membrane,  interposed  between  the  ends  of 
each  true  rib  and  the  sternum.  These  can  be  demonstrated  bj 
slicing  off  a  little  of  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  sternum  and  cu- 
tilages. 

A  thin  fasciculus  of  fibres  connects  the  cartilage  of  the 
seventh  rib  (and,  it  may  be  likewise,  the  sixth)  with  the  xiphoid 
cartilage,  and  is  thence  called  the  costo-xiphoid  ligament. 

Articulation  of  the  cartilages  one  with  the  other. — The  neigh- 
bouring edges  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
ninth,  have  articular  surfaces,  which  are  lined  by  synovial  mem- 
branes, and  held  in  connexion  by  ligamentous  fibres.  Some  of 
the  articular  surfaces  are  from  time  to  time  found  to  be  wanting. 

Connexion  of  the  ribs  with  their  cartilages. — The  extcnul 
extremities  of  the  cartilages  are  received  into  rounded  depressions 
on  the  ends  of  the  ribs,  and  the  union  is  maintained  only  by  the 
periosteum. 


cess  of  the  vertebra  on  each  side.  1.  The  rib.  2.  Transverse  process. 
3.  Lig.  capit.  costsB.  6.  Posterior  costo-transverse.  6.  Inter-osseous  or 
middle  costo-transverse. 

•  A  portion  of  the  sternum  with  the  inner  ends  of  the  clavicles,  ini  ^ 
some  or  the  ribs,  is  here  represented. 

1.  The  anterior  stemo-clavicular  ligament.  2.  Inter-cbvicular.  3.  Costo- 
clavicular or  rhomboid.  4.  Intcr-articular  fibro-cartilage.   6.  Coeto^ternal. 
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Ligaments  of  the  sternum.  (Membnina  sterni, — Weitbr.) —  Membnuia 
The  pieces  of  the  sternum  are  connected  by  a  layer  of  fibro- 
cartilage,  placed  between  their  contiguous  borders ;  and,  on  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  ligamentous  fibres  may  be  ob- 
served running  longitudinally,  which  serve  to  strengthen  their 
connexion.  They  are  sometimes  called  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior sternal  ligaments.  The  longitudinal  fibres  are  mixed  with 
those  radiating  from  the  costal  cartilages,  especially  in  front  of 
the  sternum,  where  likewise  they  blend  with  the  aponeuroses  of 
the  pectoral  muscles.  The  anterior  portion  has  thus  most  of 
the  accessory  fibres,  and  is  rough  and  irregular ;  the  posterior 
one  is  smooth  and  pearly  in  its  aspect. 

ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  EXTREMITIES. 

The  superior  extremity  has  but  one  point  of  bony  attach- 
ment to  the  trunk,  namely,  that  at  the  sterno-clavicular  articu- 
lation, the  scapula  being  connected  with  the  trunk  by  muscles 
only. 

The  articulations  of  the  upper  extremity  may  be  arranged 
under  the  following  heads,  taking  them  in  their  anatomical  order, 
from  above  downwards:  1,  the  articulations  of  the  clavicle 
at  one  end  with  the  sternum,  and  at  the  other  end  with  the 
scapula ;  2,  that  of  the  scapula  and  humerus ;  8,  of  the  elbow ; 
4,  of  the  wrist ;  6,  of  the  hand ;  6,  of  the  fingers. 


ARTICULATION  OF  THE  CLAVICLE  WITH  THE  TRUNK  AND 
WITH  THE  SCAPULA. 

The  clavicle  by  its  inner  end  articulates  with  the  first  bone 
of  the  sternum,  and  is  connected  by  ligaments  to  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side  and  to  the  first  rib.  The  outer  end  of  the  bone  is 
joined  in  the  same  way  with  the  scapula. 

Stemo-clavicular  articulation. — The  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  Clavicle  w. 
is  considerably  thicker  than  the  articular  part  of  the  sternum, 
and  the  surface  of  each  of  the  bones  is  somewhat  concave  and 
convex.  The  other  structures  of  which  the  joint  consists  are, 
an  anterior  and  posterior  ligament,  an  inter-articular  cartilage, 
and  two  synovial  membranes. 

The  anterior  sterno-clavicular  ligament  (fig.  82,*)  passes  from  Stemo-clar 
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Two  syno- 
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Inter-clav. 
ligament 


Clav.  w. 
first  rib  ; 
rhomboid 
ligament 


Clav.  w. 
scapula. 


the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  downwards  and  inwards, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  sternum.  It  is  broad,  and  consists  of 
parallel  fibres,  and  corresponds,  internally,  with  the  synovial 
membranes  of  the  articulation,  and  with  the  inter-articular  carti- 
lage to  which  it  is  adherent ;  externally,  with  the  sternal  origin 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 

The  posterior  sternoclavicular  ligament y  of  similar  confor- 
mation with  the  last,  but  not  so  broad  or  strongly  marked,  is 
placed  between  the  same  bones  lying  at  the  thoracic  aspect  of 
the  joint.  Its  posterior  surface  is  in  relation  vrith  the  stemo- 
hyoideus  and  stemo-thyroideus  muscles. 

The  inter-articular  JibrO'Cartilage\  nearly  circular  in  its 
form,  and  thicker  at  the  border  than  at  its  centre,  is  interposed 
between  the  articulating  sur&ces  of  the  sternum  and  clavicle. 
Towards  its  superior  and  posterior  part  it  is  attached  to  the 
margin  of  the  clavicle,  and  at  the  opposite  point  to  the  cartilage 
of  the  first  rib.  In  the  latter  situation  it  is  thin  and  somewhat 
prolonged,  so  that  the  inferior  border  of  the  clavicle  rests 
upon  it. 

Synovial  membranes. — In  this  articulation,  as  in  that  of  the 
lower  jaw,  there  are  two  synovial  membranes,  of  which  one  is 
reflected  over  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  and  adjacent  sur&ce 
of  the  fibro-cartilage,  the  other  is  disposed  similarly  between  the 
cartilage  and  the  articulating  sur&ce  of  the  sternum. 

The  inter-clavicular  ligament^  is  a  dense  fasciculus  of  fibres, 
placed  transversely  between  fhe  contiguous  extremities  of  the 
clavicles.  Its  fibres  do  not  pass  directly  across  from  one  to 
the  other;  they  dip  down,  and  are  attached  to  the  upper 
margin  of  the  sternum,  by  which  the  ligament  is  rendered  con- 
cave from  side  to  side. 

The  costo-clavicular  ligament^  (ligamentum  rhomboides, — 
Weitbr.)  does  not  properly  form  part  of  the  articulation ; 
yet  it  contributes  materially  to  retain  the  clavicle  in  its  situ- 
ation. It  is  attached  inferiorly  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib 
near  its  sternal  end,  and  passes  obliquely  backwards  and  up- 
wards, to  be  fixed  to  a  roughness  at  the  under  sur&ce  of  the 
clavicle. 

Connexion  of  the  clavicle  with  the  scapula. — At  its  outer 
end  the  clavicle  articulates  directly  with  the  acromion,  and  is 
connected  by  ligamentous  fibres  with  the  coracoid  process. 
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Fig.  83.* 


The  acromto-^lavicular  articulation  is  effected  between  the 
acromion  process  of  the  scapula 
and  the  external  end  of  the  cla- 
vicle, each  of  which  presents  a 
small  oval  articular  sur&ce.  These 
points  are  connected,  1st,  by  a  su- 
perior ligament^  (fig.  88,^)  which  is 
a  thick,  broad  band  of  fibres,  pass- 
ing from  the  superior  surface  of  the 
acromion  to  the  adjacent  extremity 
of  the  clavicle ;  2ndly,  by  an  in- 
ferior ligament  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  less  thick,  and  placed 
at  the  under  surfaces  of  the  same 
bones ;  8rdly,  by  a  synovial  membrane  lining  the  two  articular 
sur&ces  of  the  bones. 

An  inter^articular  Jihro-cartilage  is  sometimes  present,  but  it 
is  more  frequently  wanting.^  It  has,  in  some  instances,  been 
found  to  extend  through  part  of  the  joint,  so  as  only  partially 
to  separate  the  bones.]:  I  have  seen  the  fibro-cartilage  as 
distinct  in  this  joint  as  it  is  in  the  temporo-maxillary  articu- 
lation.   Such  cases,  however,  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

A  synovial  membrane  lines  the  ligaments,  and  covers  the  ar- 
ticular surfaces  of  the  bones  in  the  usual  manner.  When  there 
is  an  inter-articular  cartilage  which  separates  the  bones  com- 
pletely, there  are  two  narrow  synovial  sacs,  disposed  in  the  same 
way  as  those  in  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation. 

The  coraco-clavicular  ligament  (fig.  83,*),  which  connects 
the  clavicle  with  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  presents 
two  parts,  each  marked  by  a  particular  name.    There  is,  how- 
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*  The  scapula  of  the  right  side  (its  inner  or  concave  surface)  is  here  shown 
in  connexion  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  clavicle  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
humerus.  The  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle  hangs  over  this ;  out  the  capsule 
must  have  been  cut  through,  to  expose  it  so  far  un. 

1.  Acromio-clavicular  hgament.  2.  Coraco-clavicular  (conoid  and  tra- 
pezoid^. 3.  Lig.  proprium  posterius  (scapulae).  4.  Lig.  propr.  antcr.  5. 
Capsular  lipiment.    6.  Coraco-humeral. 

T  "  Mihi  vix  vna  alteraue  vice  inuenire  contigit,  etiamsi  saepius  studiose 
quaesiuerim." — Weitbrecht,  "  Syndcsmologia,"  p.  17. 

} Monro,  **  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Bones,"  &c.  fourth  ed.  p.  173 ; 
Weitbrecht,  Op.  cit.  p.  17,  and  tab.  i.  fig.  4 
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ever,  no  division  between  them,  nor  other  distinction  than  that 
they  look  different  ways. 
Conoid  The  conoid  ligament^  which  is  the  posterior  or  internal  fasci- 

^ '        cuius,  broad  above,  narrow  below,  is  attached,  inferiorly,  to  the 
root  of  the  coracoid  process ;  superiorly  to  a  rough  space  at  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  clavicle,  its  fibres  being  directed  backwards 
trapezoid     and  Upwards.   The  trapezoid  ligament — the  anterior  or  external 
fSsisciculus — ^passes  from  the  superior  surface  of  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess upwards,  to  an  oblique  line  extending  outwards  from  the 
tuberosity  into  which  the  conoid  ligament  is  inserted  ;  with  the 
latter  it  unites  at  an  angle,  one  of  its  aspects  being  directed  for- 
wards and  upwards,  the  other  downwards  and  backwards. 
Proper ligtB.     Ligaments  of  the  scapula. — There  are  two  ligaments  proper 
of  Bcapula  ;       ^j^^  scapula:  1.  The  coracoid  ligament  *  (ligamentum  pro- 
^sterior  is  ^^^^  postcrius)  is  a  thin  flat  band  of  fibres,  attached  by  its 
extremities  to  the  opposite  margins  of  the  notch  at  the  root  of 
converts      the  coracoid  process,  which  it  thus  converts  into  a  foramen  for 
for^."**^    the  transmission  of  the  supra-scapular  nerve,  the  artery  most 
anterior      commouly  passing  external  to  it.    2.  The  coraco-acromion  liga- 
acrom^is  (ligamcntum  proprium  anterius)  is  a  broad,  firm,  tri- 

triangular,  angular  fasciculus,  attached  by  its  broader  extremity  to  the  cora- 
coid process,  and  by  the  narrower  to  the  acromion,  between 
which  it  is  stretched  almost  horizontally.  Its  inferior  surface 
looks  downwards  upon  the  shoulder-joint,  the  superior  is  covered 
by  the  deltoid  muscle. 


SHOULDER-JOINT. 

Bones.  The  globular  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  glenoid  cavity  of 

the  scapula  are  the  osseous  parts  which  compose  this  articulation 
(^scapulo-humeral).  As  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  laige  and 
prominent,  whilst  the  cavity  is  merely  a  superficial  depression, 
it  must  be  evident  that  they  are  retained  in  their  situation  not 
by  any  mechanical  contrivance,  but  by  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  two  tuberosities  of 
the  humerus. 

Capsular        The  capsular  ligament  (fig.  88,  *)  is  attached  superiorly  round 
ligament;    ^Yie  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  inferiorly  round  the  neck 
of  the  humerus,  or  rather  a  little  beyond  this,  and  more  so  on 
the  lower  than  the  upper  part  of  the  bone.    It  is  much  broader 
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in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  situation ;  and  its  laxity  is  such,  its  laxity, 
that,  if  the  muscular  connexions  of  the  humerus  be  detached,  this 
bone  drops  away  from  the  glenoid  cavity.    The  superior  and 
inner  part  of  this  membrane  is  covered  and  strengthened  by 
a  bundle  of  fibres^  passing  outwards  and  forwards  from  the 
coracoid  process  to  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  (coraco- 
humeral  ligament).    Besides  this,  it  receives  additions  from  the 
thick  tendons  of  the  supra  and  infra  spinatus,  and  the  teres 
minor  muscles,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  it,  as  they  Connexion 
proceed  to  be  attached  to  the  tuberosities  of  the  humerus.    By  o^«»»i«5l«»- 
means  of  these  accessory  structures  the  superior  part  of  the  cap- 
sule is  thick  and  firm,  while  the  inferior  is  comparatively  thin  and 
weak.    At  the  inner  side  the  ligamentous  fibres  of  the  capsule 
are  wanting  for  a  small  space ;  and  here  the  upper  part  of  the 
tendon  of  the  subscapularis  muscle,  passing  through  the  opening  Foramen  for 
(foramen  ovale)  comes  into  contact  with  the  synovial  membrane. 
The  fibrous  capsule  is  lined  by  the  synovial  membrane;  the 
external  surface,  besides  the  muscles  already  mentioned,  is 
covered  by  the  deltoid ;  inferiorly,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  long 
head  of  the  triceps  and  the  circumflex  vessels.    The  insertion  of  fomn.  for 
its  inferior  border  is  interrupted  to  give  passage  to  the  long  ^^^^ 
tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle. 

The  coraco'humeraly  or  accessory  ligament  ^,  above  noticed,  Coraco-ha- 
extends  obliquely  over  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  articula- 
tion  ;  it  is  attached  to  the  coracoid  process,  and  thence  descends, 
intimately  connected  with  the  capsule,  to  the  greater  tuberosity 
of  the  humerus. 

The  glenoid  ligament  appears  to  be  continuous  with  the  ten-  Glenoid  Hg. 
don  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  muscle  :  this,  at  its  point  of  tend! 
attachment  to  the  superior  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  sepa-  of  biceps, 
rates  into  two  sets  of  fibres,  which,  after  encircling  it,  meet  and 
unite  inferiorly.    These  fibres,  by  elevating  the  border  of  the 
cavity,  render  it  a  little  deeper. 

The  synovial  membrane  lines  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  is  Synovial 
reflected  over  its  lower  margin  until  it  reaches  the  inner  surface 
of  the  fibrous  capsule,  on  which  it  is  prolonged  as  far  as  the 
neck  of  the  humerus,  where  it  separates  from  the  capsule,  and 
is  applied  upon  the  articular  surface  of  the  head  of  that  bone, 
giving  it  a  smooth  investment.  Viewed  in  this  way,  it  appears 
a  simple  shut  sac ;  and  such  it  would  be  but  for  the  peculiar 
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relation  of  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle  to  the  shoulder- 
joint.    The  tendon  is  in  fact  enclosed  in  a  tubular  sheath, 
tendon  of  ^  offset  or  process  of  the  synovial  membrane,  which 

biceps.  is  reflected  upon  it  where  it  is  about  to  pass  through  the  fibrous 
capsule,  and  is  thence  continued  up  to  the  summit  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  where  it  is  continuous  with  that  part  of  the  membrane 
which  invests  it.  By  this  provision  the  integrity  of  the  articu- 
lation and  of  the  membrane  is  preserved. 
Synovial  On  the  Superior  and  external  surface  of  the  capsule  a  consi- 
joiE^  derable  bursa  mucosa  is  situated,  by  means  of  which  the  conti- 
guous surfaces  of  the  coracoid  and  acromion  processes,  and  of 
the  coraco-acromion  ligament,  are  rendered  smooth  and  lubri- 
cated, to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  subjacent  capsule,  and 
the  head  of  the  humerus. 


THE  ELBOW-JOINT. 
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The  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus  is  connected  with  the 
ulna  and  radius  at  the  elbow,  so  as  to  form  a  hinge-joint.  The 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  articulates  with  the  trochlea  of  the 
humerus,  so  as  to  admit  of  flexion  and  extension  only,  while  the 
cup-shaped  depression  on  the  head  of  the  radius  can  turn  freely 
on  the  rounded  tuberosity  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  bones 
are  connected  by  four  ligaments  and  a  synovial  membrane. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament^  (fig.  84,  *)  composed  of  diverg- 
ing and  radiated  fibres,  presents  two  parts,  each  with  a  diflferent 
aspect,  one  looking  obliquely  forwards,  the  other  backwards. 
The  anterior  part  is  attached  above,  where  it  is  narrow  and 
pointed,  to  the  front  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus ;  its 
fibres,  as  they  descend,  become  broad  and  expanded,  and  are  in- 
serted into  the  coronoid  process,  along  the  inner  margin  of  the 
sigmoid  cavity.  The  posterior  part,  of  the  same  form  (trian- 
gular), passes  from  the  under  and  back  part  of  the  same  process 
of  bone  downwards  to  the  inner  border  of  the  olecranon ;  the 
superior  fibres  of  this  portion  extend  transversely  between  the 
points  just  named,  the  rest  become  successively  more  and  more 
oblique. 

The  external  lateral  ligament^  (fig.  86,*)  shorter  and  much 
narrower  than  the  internal,  is  attached  superiorly  to  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  inferiorly  becomes  blended  with 
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the  annular  ligament  of  the  radius ;  none  of  its  fibres  are  pro- 
longed to  the  surfiu:e  of  that  bone — ^if  they  were,  they  would 
check  its  rotatory  motion.    It  is  intimately  connected  with  the 


Fig.  84 Fig.  85* 


*  Fifi^es  84  and  85  are  front  and  back  views  of  the  bones  and  ligaments 
of  the  left  fore-ann  and  hand.  1.  The  internal  lateral  ligament.  2.  The 
external  lateral.  3.  The  anterior.  4.  points  to  the  posterior.  6.  Orbi- 
cular ligament  of  the  radius.  6.  Inter-osseous  membrane.  7.  Round  liga- 
ment. 8.  Internal  li^ment  of  the  wrist.  9.  External  of  the  same.  10. 
Anterior.  11.  Postenor.  12.  Palmar,  and  13,  dorsal  carpo<metacarpal  liga- 
ments. 14.  Ligaments  connecting  metacarpal  bones.  15.  Transverse  meta- 
carpal ligament.  16.  Car^metacarpal  ligament  of  thumb  (capsular).  17. 
Lateral  ligaments  connoctmg  the  phalangal  to  the  metacarpal  bones.  18. 
Lateral  ligaments  of  phalanges. 
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tendinous  attachment  of  the  extensor  muscles ;  on  which  account, 
when  dissected,  it  presents  a  jagged  irregular  appearance. 

The  anterior  ligament  (fig.  84,'')  is  a  broad  thin  membrane, 
placed  in  front  of  the  joint,  extending  from  the  rough  margin  of 
the  fossa,  which  receives  the  coronoid  process  during  flexion, 
downwards  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  to 
the  annular  ligament  of  the  radius.  Some  of  its  fibres  are 
directed  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  others  are  vertical. 
It  is  continuous  at  each  side  with  the  two  preceding  ligaments. 

The  posterior  ligament^  (fig,  85,*)  loose  and  weak,  consists  of 
fibres  proceeding  in  opposite  directions ;  thus  some  pass  trans- 
versely between  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  fossa  which  receives 
the  head  of  the  olecranon ;  whilst  others,  subjacent  to  these, 
but  not  very  well  marked,  pass  vertically  from  the  superior  con- 
cave margin  of  that  fossa  to  the  extremity  of  the  olecranon. 

Though  these  structures  are  described  and  named  as  separate 
ligaments,  it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  they  form  a 
continuous  membrane  placed  round  the  joint,  as  fibrous  capsules 
usually  are,  except  only  that  the  irregularity  of  the  sur&ces  to 
which  they  are  attached  prevents  their  continuity  from  being 
readily  perceived,  and  gives  them  the  appearance  of  distinct 
ligamentous  connexions  passing  from  one  point  of  bone  to 
another. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  elbow-joint,  after  having 
covered  the  articular  extremity  of  the  humerus,  is  prolonged  a 
little  on  the  anterior  surface  of  that  bone,  as  far  as  the  attach- 
ment of  the  anterior  ligament,  where  it  is  reflected,  and  applied 
to  the  internal  surface  of  that  membrane,  lining  it  as  fer  as  its 
radio-cubital  insertion;  at  that  point  the  synovial  membrane 
leaves  the  fibrous  one,  and  invests  the  articular  surfaces  of  the 
radius  and  ulna,  and  is  extended  over  them  until  it  comes  into 
apposition  with  the  posterior  ligament,  by  which  it  is  guided  to 
the  extremity  of  the  humerus ;  in  the  same  way,  it  lines  the 
lateral  ligaments.  Besides  these  reflections,  the  membrane 
forms  two  pouches,  one  by  being  prolonged  into  the  joint 
formed  between  the  small  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and 
the  head  of  the  radius;  the  other  where  it  passes  between 
the  annular  ligament  and  the  contiguous  surface  of  the  head 
of  the  radius. 

When  the  joint  is  laid  open,  and  the  bones  extended,  it  will 
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be  obseryed  that  the  head  of  the  radius  is  not  in  contact  with 
the  rounded  articulating  process  of  the  humerus.  On  which  ac- 
count, in  the  extended  state  of  the  limb,  the  rotatory  motions 
of  this  bone  are  performed  with  much  less  ease  than  in  that  of 
flexion,  from  its  wanting  support  at  its  upper  end.  The  part  of 
the  humerus  here  referred  to  is  moreover  covered  with  cartilage 
only  on  its  anterior  aspect,  indicating  that  the  radius  moves  on 
it  only  when  in  the  flexed  position. 


Fig.  se."* 


THE  UPPER  RADIO-ULNAR  ARTICULATION. 

The  head  of  the  radius  articulates  with  the  small  sigmoid 
cayity  of  the  ulna,  on  which  it  rolls  when 
it  is  made  to  turn  on  its  axis.  These 
sorfiices  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  in- 
vested by  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
elbow-joint.  The  radius  is  connected  to 
the  ulna  by  an  annular  ligament. 

The  annular  or  orbicular  ligament  (lig. 
orbiculare  radii, — Weitbr.)  (figs.  84,  85,^) 
is  a  strong  band  of  circular  fibres,  which,  by 
being  attached  to  the  borders  of  the  small 
sigmoid  cavity,  forms  a  ring  (fig.  86,^)  en- 
ciiding  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  bind- 
ing it  firmly  in  its  situation.  Its  external 
snrfikce  is  connected  with  the  external  lateral 
ligament  of  the  elbow,  whose  fibres  are  inserted  into  it;  the 
internal  is  smooth,  and  lined  by  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
elbow-joint. 


Articular 
sur&ces. 


Synovial 
fix)in  elbow- 
joint. 
Orbicular 
ligament ; 


connected 
w.  ext.  lat. 


THE  MIDDLE  RADIO-ULNAR  ARTICULATION. 

The  interval  between  the  radius  and  ulna  in  the  fore-arm  is 
ompied  by  an  inter-osseous  ligament  and  a  round  ligament, 
vhich  serve  to  connect  them  together,  and  form  what  is  called 
the  middle  radio-ulnar  articulation. 

The  inter-osseous  membrane  (figs.  84,  85,^)  (membrana 


*  The  upper  end  of  the  ulna,  with  the  orbicular  ligament  for  the  head  of 
the  radius.   1.  Olecranon.    2.  Coronoid  process.   5.  Orbicular  ligament. 
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membrane; 
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upper  end 
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Foramen  for 
artery. 


Hiatns  in- 
ter-oss. 

Round  lig. 


higher  than 
inter-oBB. 
membrane ; 


direction 
different. 


inter-ossea)  is  a  thin,  flat,  fibrous  membrane,  the  direction  of 
its  fibres  being  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  from  the-inner 
sharp  border  of  the  radius  to  the  contiguous  one  of  the  ulna.  It 
does  not  reach  the  whole  length  of  the  bones,  as  it  commences 
about  an  inch  below  the  tubercle  of  the  radius.  The  surfiioes 
of  this  membrane  are  intimately  connected  with  the  deep-seated 
muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  serving  to  increase  their  points  of  origin 
as  well  as  to  connect  the  bones.  Above  the  lower  maigin  it 
leaves  an  opening  for  the  transmission  of  the  anterior  inter- 
osseous vessels  to  the  back  of  the  fore-arm ;  and  the  posterior 
inter-osseous  vessels  pass  backwards  in  the  space  above  the 
membrane  (hiatus  inter-osseus). 

The  round  ligament  (ligamentum  teres,  v.  chorda  transver- 
salis, — Weitbr.)  (fig.  84,')  in  some  measure  supplies  the  defi- 
ciency left  by  the  inter-osseous  ligament  at  the  superior  part  of 
the  arm.  It  is  a  thin  narrow  fasciculus  of  fibres,  extending  ob- 
liquely from  the  coronoid  process,  downwards  and  outwards,  to 
be  attached  to  the  radius,  about  half  an  inch  below  its  tubercle. 
The  direction  of  its  fibres  is  therefore  altogether  different  from 
that  of  the  fibres  of  the  inter-osseous  ligament. — Some  small 
bundles  of  fibres,  having  the  same  direction  as  the  round  liga- 
ment, are  often  to  be  found  at  intervals  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  inter-osseous  membrane.* 


THE  LOWER  RADIO-ULNAB  ARTICULATION. 

At  the  lower  or  carpal  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  former 
rotates  on  the  latter  as  its  point  of  support,  the  articulating  sur- 
Thin  Bbres  face  of  the  radius  being  concave,  that  of  the  ulna  convex.  The 
ooTerjomt  bo^es  are  connected  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  some  fibres 
passing  between  their  extremities,  so  thin  and  scattered  as 
scarcely  to  admit  or  require  description,  but  internally  they  are 
joined  by  a  fibro-cartilage  and  a  synovial  membrane. 
Triangnkr      The  Jtbro-cartilagej  (cartilago  intermedia  triangularis, — 
Weitbr.)  triangular  in  form  and  thick,  is  placed  transversely 
to  bones  at  between  the  bones  (fig.  87,^).    It  is  attached  by  its  base  to  a 
apexf^     rough  line  separating  the  carpal  from  the  ulnar  articulating  sur- 


♦  Weitbrecht,  Op.  citat.,  p.  34,  and  fig.  11. 
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hce  of  the  radius,  and  by  its  sum-  FiK-  ^^.f 

mit  to  a  depression  at  the  root  of 
the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  and 
to  the  side  of  that  process.  The 
superior  surface  of  the  fibro-carti- 
lagc  looks  towards  the  head  of  the 
ulna,  the  inferior  to  the  cuneiform 

bone:  both  are  smooth 9  and  lined  ^^kI^hI^^^  J^Sr^^'-i  it  between 
by  synovial  membrane ;  the  inferior  M^HBPy'Ti  *  T!^ 
one  by  the  laige  membrane  of  the 
wnst-joint,  the  superior  by  a  small  one  peculiar  to  the  radio- 
ulnar articulation.  Its  two  borders  are  connected  with  the 
carpal  ligaments.  There  is  occasionally  a  perforation  at  the 
middle  of  the  fibro-cartilage.  As  the  radius  rolls  on  the  ulna, 
this  cartilage  is  carried  with  it,  and  forms  its  chief  bond  of  union 
with  the  hitter  bone. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  frequently  called  membrana  aacci-  Membnma 
/omw,  though  there  is  nothing  in  its  conformation,  except, 
p^ps,  its  looseness,  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  synovial 
■MS.   It  may  be  considered  as  presenting  two  parts,  one  pro- 
jecting perpendicularly  upwards  into  the  articulation  of  the 
ndins  and  ulna,  lining  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  each ;  the  other  betw.radiuB 
placed  horizontally  between  the  head  of  the  ulna  and  the  corre-  ^ 
spending  surface  of  the  fibro-cartilage,  lining  them  also  ;  both,  latter  and 
however,  are  formed  by  a  continuous  membrane.    This  sacci- 
fonn''  synovial  membrane  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  wrist- 
joint,  when  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage,  being  perforated,  is  in- 
sufficient to  form  a  complete  barrier  between  the  two  mem- 
hones. 

THE  WRIST-JOINT. 

This  articulation  (radio-carpal)  is  formed  above  by  the  radius  Articular 
and  triangular  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  first  three  bones  of  the 
carpus  below.    The  articular  aspect  of  the  former,  when  viewed 
in  the  fresh  state,  presents  an  oval  and  slightly  concave  surface, 


t  The  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  with  the  triangular  fibro-carti- 
»ge  connecting  them.  1.  Ulna ;  2,  its  styloid  process.  3.  Radius ; 
4,  its  articular  process  for  the  scaphoid  bone,  and  5,  that  for  the  semilunar. 
^«  The  triangmar  fibro-cartilage  ;  its  lower  surface.  A  piece  of  whalebone 
,v )  has  been  passed  between  the  upper  surface  and  the  head  of  the  ulna. 

p  2 
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WRIST^OINT. 


Internal 
lat.  lig. 


External 
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its  greatest  breadth  being  from  side  to  side.  The  surface  of  the 
radius  is  divided  into  parts,  by  a  line  extending  from  before 
backwards ;  so  that  these,  together  with  the  cartilage,  present 
three  articular  surfaces,  one  for  each  carpal  bone.  The  scaphoid, 
semi-lunar,  and  cuneiform  bones  are  articulated  together,  so  as 
to  form  a  rounded  convex  surface,  which  is  received  into  the 
concavity  above  described.  Four  ligaments  and  a  synovial 
membrane  retain  these  parts  in  their  situation,  as  follow :  — 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  (figs.  84,  85,®)  passes  directly 
downwards,  from  the  extremity  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
ulna,  to  be  attached  to  the  cuneiform  bone ;  it  also  sends  some 
fibres  to  the  anterior  annular  ligament  and  the  pisiform  bone. 
Its  form  is  that  of  a  rounded  cord  ;  its  inner  surface  is  in  contact 
with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  radio-carpal  articulation. 

The  external  lateral  ligament^  extends  from  the  styloid  pro- 
cess of  the  radius  to  a  rough  surface  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
scaphoid  bone,  some  of  its  fibres  being  prolonged  to  the  trape- 
zium, and  also  to  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

The  anterior  ligament^^^  (radio-carpal,)  broad  and  mem- 
branous, is  attached  to  the  rough  border  of  the  carpal  extremity 
of  the  radius,  and  to  the  base  of  its  styloid  process ;  from  which, 
and  to  a  small  extent  from  the  ulna,  its  fibres  pass  down  to  be 
inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  scaphoid,  semi-lunar,  and 
cuneiform  bones.  It  is  pierced  by  several  foramina  for  the  trans- 
mission of  vessels :  one  of  its  surfaces  is  lined  by  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  joint,  the  other  is  in  contact  with  the  tendons 
of  the  flexor  muscles. 
Poster,  lig.;  The  posterior  ligament  extends  obliquely  downwards  and 
inwards,  from  the  extremity  of  the  radius,  and  from  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  ulna,  to  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  semi-lunar  and 
cuneiform  bones;  its  fibres  appear  to  be  prolonged  for  some 
way  on  the  carpal  bones.  One  surface  is  in  contact  with  the 
synovial  membrane,  the  other  with  the  extensor  tendons.  Both 
the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  are  connected  to  the  sides  of 
the  triangular  fibro-cartilage  which  binds  the  radius  to  the  ulna. 
The  whole  of  the  preceding  ligaments  are  continued  one  into 
the  other  around  the  wrist-joint  without  interruption. 

The  synovial  membrane^  after  having  lined  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  radius,  and  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage,  is  reflected 


all  are  con- 
tinnons 
one  with 
the  other. 

Synovial. 
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on  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments,  and  thence  over  the 
surfiice  of  the  carpal  bones. 

ABTICULATIONS  OF  THE   CARPAL   BONES   ONE  WITH 
ANOTHEB. 

The  bones  of  the  carpus  consist  of  two  sets,  each  united  by 
its  proper  connexions,  so  as  to  form  a  row ;  and  the  two  rows 
are  connected  by  fibrous  bands  and  a  synovial  membrane,  so  as 
to  form  between  them  a  joint- 

The  connexions  proper  to  the  first  row  are  inter-osseous  Bones  of 
fibro-cartilages,  and  ligaments  placed  on  their  dorsal  and  palmar  ^^ected 

surfaces*  byinter-oss. 

The  inter^oaacous  fibro-cartilagea  are  two  lamellae,  one  placed 
at  each  side  of  the  semi-lunar  bone,  connecting  it  with  the  sca- 
phoid and  cuneiform  bones.  The  carpal  extremity  of  these  is 
smooth,  and  lined  by  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  wrist-Joint. 

The  palmar  ligamenta  are  two,  one  extending  from  the  sea-  palmar; 
phoid  bone  to  the  semi-lunar,  the  other  from  the  semi-lunar 
to  the  cuneiform,  their  direction  being  transverse ;  and,  as  their 
fibres  are  partly  united,  they  may  be  considered  as  a  continuous 
band  connecting  these  bones.  The  doraal  ligamenta  are  also  anddoml. 
two,  disposed  similarly,  and  connecting  the  same  bones  on  their 
posterior  surfaces. 

The  pisiform  bone  stands  out  of  the  range,  and  rests  on  the  Artie  of 
palmar  sur&ce  of  the  cuneiform,  with  which  it  is  articulated  by  bone!™ 
an  irregular  fibrous  capsule  and  a  synovial  membrane.  There 
are  likewise  two  strong  ligaments,  by  one  of  which  the  bone  is 
connected  to  the  unciform,  and  by  the  other  to  the  fifth  meta- 
carpal bone. 

The  carpal  bones  of  the  second  range  are  also  connected  by  Bones  of 
similar  means.    Three  doraal  and  palmar  ligamenta  pass  trans- 


Tersely  from  one  bone  to  the  other.  There  are,  however,  but  connexion 
two  inter-oaaeous  Jibro-cartilagea^  placed  one  at  each  side  of  the 


08  magnum,  connecting  it  with  the  trapezoid  externally,  and  the 
unciform  internally.  Such  are  tbb  means  of  connexion  peculiar 
to  each  row. 

The  ligaments  which  connect  the  upper  to  the  lower  row  of  First  row 
bones  are  placed  at  their  palmar,  dorsal,  and  lateral  aspects.  I^^by^ 

lateral  ligts. 
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The  lateral  ligaments  are  placed  one  at  the  radial,  the  other 
at  the  ulnar  border  of  the  carpus ;  the  former  connects  the  sca- 
phoid bone  with  the  trapezium,  the  latter  the  cuneiform  with  the 
unciform. 

palmar  and      The  palmar  or  anterior  ligament  consists  of  fibres,  which  pass 
doreaL       obliquely  from  the  bones  of  the  first  to  those  of  the  second 
range.    The  dorsal^  or  posterior,  is  similar  in  structure  and  ar- 
rangement. 

Synovial        Synovial  membrane. — It  may  be  observed,  that  the  first 
membrane.*  ^^g^     carpal  boucs  forms  a  concavity ;  the  second,  particularly 
the  08  magnum  and  unciform,  a  convexity,  which  is  received 
lines  carpal  within  it :  by  these  means  a  ball-and-socket  joint  is  formed, 
iomiMi       vhich  is  completed  by  a  synovial  membrane  reflected  over  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  different  osseous  pieces  which  compose 
it.    The  membrane,  likewise,  sends  two  processes  between  the 
three  bones  of  the  first  row,  and  three  between  those  of  the 
second,  so  as  to  facilitate  their  respective  motions.    It  more- 
is  continued  over  continues  downwards  to  the  joints  formed  between  the 
meta^pal  ^'^"^^  metacarpal  bones  ;  and  in  some  cases 

artic. ;       there  is  a  like  continuity  with  the  synovial  membrane  belonging 

jometime.     to  the  wrist-joint. 


CARPO-METACARPAL  ARTICULATIONS. 

Bones.  The  last  four  metacarpal  bones  are  connected  with  those  of  the 

carpus  by  means  of  two  sets  of  fibrous  bands,  situated  one  on 
the  palmar  (fig.  84,  ^^),  the  other  on  the  dorsal  surface  (fig.  85, 
the  latter  being  better  marked. 

Donal  ligts.  Dorsal  ligaments. — All  but  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  receive 
two  bands.  Thus,  to  the  second,  or  that  of  the  fore-finger, 
a  thin  fasciculus  of  fibres  passes  from  the  trapezium,  another 
from  the  trapezoid  bone ;  the  third  receives  one  from  the  latter, 
and  also  from  the  os  magnum  ;  the  fourth  from  the  os  magnum 
and  also  fi'om  the  unciform ;  but  the  fifth  is  connected  to  the 

Palm.  latter  only.  On  the  palmar  surface  a  similar  mode  of  con- 
nexion exists,  but  the  fibres  are  not  so  well  defined. 

Inter-oit.  Inter-osseous  ligament. — There  are  likewise  short  thick  inter- 
osseous fibres  in  one  part  of  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation, 
—connecting  the  lower  and  contiguous  comers  of  the  os  mag- 
num and  unciform  to  the  neighbouring  angles  of  the  third  and 
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fourth  metacarpal  bones.  This  ligament  is  displayed  by  remov- 
ing the  dorsal  ligaments,  and  with  them  a  portion  or  layer  of  the 
osseous  structure.  The  synovial  membrane  for  the  four  inner 
carpo-metacarpal  articulations  is  continued  from  that  which  lines 
the  articulations  of  the  carpal  bones  one  with  another. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is  articulated  on  quite  a  The  thumb; 
different  principle  from  the  others ;  for,  as  it  admits  of  all  the  JJU^^ent 
motions  except  rotation,  it  is  connected  to  the  trapezium  by  a 
capsular  ligament  (membranula  capsularis, — Weitbr.)     which  Capsular 
passes  from  the  rough  border  bounding  its  articular  surface  to  ^^"^'JJ^*' 
the  trapezium.    These  parts  are  lined  by  a  separate  synovial  synovial 
membrane. 

CONNEXION  OF  THE  METACARPAL  BONES  ONE  WITH  THE 

OTHER. 

The  carpal  extremities^  or  bases,  of  the  last  four  metacarpal  Bones, 
bones  are  bound  together  by  three  transverse  fibrous  bands  ^\ 
(which  are  slight,  and  often  ill-defined,)  on  the  palmar,  and  Donal, 
the  same  on  the  dorsal  surface,  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  fnterS^"^ 
These  bones  are  likewise  bound  together  by  numerous  inter-  ligts. 
osseous  ligamentous  fibres  which  occupy  part  of  their  lateral 
surfaces.    Another  portion  of  each  of  these  surfaces  is  covered 
with  cartilage,  and  lined  with  synovial  membrane  continued  Synovial  is 
down  between  the  metacarpal  bones  from  the  carpo-metacarpal  i^'^'JI^ye. 
articulation. 

The  digital  extremities  (heads)  of  the  metacarpal  bones  are  Heads  of 
connected  at  their  palmar  aspect  by  thin  ligamentous  fibres  pass-  SmesT^ 
ing  across  them  from  one  to  the  other,  and  blended  with  the 
ligaments  connecting  the  metacarpal  bones  to  the  phalanges. 
The  whole  is  called  the  transverse  ligament  (membrana  liga-  Transv.lig. 
mentosa, — Weitbr.)    Its  place  is  indicated,  fig.  84,    ;  but  it  is 
better  shown,  though  not  numbered,  in  fig.  85,  at  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangal  joints. 

ARTICULATION  OF  THE  METACARPAL  BONES  WITH  THE 
PHALANGES,  AND  OF  THE  LATTER  ONE  WITH  THE 
OTHER. 

The  rounded  head  of  each  of  the  last  four  metacarpal  bones  Articular 
being  received  into  the  slight  concavity  situated  in  the  extre- 
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mity  of  the  first  phalanx,  is  maintained  in  its  position  by  two 
lateral  ligaments,  au  anterior  ligament,  and  a  synovial  membrane. 
Lateral  The  lateral  ligaments  consist  of  dense  and  thick  fasciculi  of 

fibres  (fig.  84,  ^^),  placed  one  at  each  side  of  the  joint,  and 
attached  each  by  one  extremity  to  the  side  of  the  metacarpal, 
by  the  other  to  the  contiguous  extremity  of  the  phalangal  bone, 
the  direction  of  the  fibres  being  downwards  and  forwards. 
Palmar  is  The  anterior  or  palmar  ligament  occupies  the  interval  be- 
phaTand  to  foregoing  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  each  joint ;  it  is 

lat.  ligte.  very  thick  and  dense,  and  is  firmly  united  to  the  first  phalangal 
bone,  and  but  loosely  adherent  to  the  metacarpal.  The  anterior 
ligament  is  continuous  at  each  side  with  the  lateral,  so  that 
the  three  form  one  undivided  structure  which  covers  the  joint, 
except  on  its  dorsal  aspect.  Its  palmar  surface  is  grooved  for 
the  flexor  tendons,  whose  sheath  is  connected  to  it  at  each  side ; 
the  other  surface,  looking  to  the  interior  of  the  joint,  is  lined 
by  the  synovial  membrane,  and  supports  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone.*  In  the  ligaments  of  the  thumb  there  are  two 
sesamoid  bones,  placed  one  at  each  side. 
Synovial.  The  synovial  membrane  invests  the  surfaces  of  the  heads  of 
the  bones,  and  is  reflected  on  the  ligaments  which  connect 
them. 

Artie,  of        The  phalanges  are  articulated  with  one  another      on  the 
Sra^aBpre-         principle  as  that  which  obtains  in  the  articulation  between 
ceding.       their  bases  and  the  metacarpal  bones  ;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  repeat  what  has  been  just  stated  on  that  subject. 


Some  other     There  are  some  other  fibrous  and  ligamentous  structures 
sSttctiu^*  which  deserve  to  be  noticed  in  this  place,  but  not  as  being  con- 
nected immediately  with  the  joints ;  they  are  rather  accessories 
to  the  tendons  of  the  muscles.    Thus :  along  the  maigins  of  the 
phalanges,  on  their  palmar  aspect,  are  attached  the  vaginal 


*  M.  Cruveilhier  (Op.  cit.  t.  i.  p.  440)  considers  the  name  "  glenoid  liga- 
ment" to  be  most  appropriate  to  these  ligaments,  on  the  around  that  they 
serve  to  continue  and  complete  the  shallow  (fflenoid)  articular  cavity  of  the 
first  phalanx ;  the  size  of  which  he  regards  as  other^^se  disproportion- 
ately small  in  comparison  with  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone. 
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ligaments^  i^hich  fonn  sheaths  for  the  flexor  tendons,  and  bind 
them  securely  in  their  situation  ;  these  are  thick  and  firm  along 
the  body  of  the  phalanges,  but  over  the  flexures  of  the  joints 
they  are  thin,  so  as  not  to  impede  their  movements ;  their  inner 
surface  is  lined  by  a  fine  membrane  resembling  the  synovial 
class,  which  is  reflected  over  the  tendons,  giving  to  each  a 
smooth  and  shining  appearance. 

The  posterior  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist  is  continuous 
with  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a 
part.  It  extends  from  the  extremity  of  the  radius,  at  its  outer 
border,  to  the  inner  border  of  the  ulna  and  the  pisiform  bone, 
and  serves  to  bind  down  the  extensor  tendons. 

The  anterior  annular  ligament  is  a  dense  fasciculus  of 
fibres,  extended  across  the  carpus  from  the  pisiform  and  un- 
ciform bones  to  the  trapezium  and  scaphoides,  so  as  to  form 
a  canal  which  transmits  the  flexor  tendons,  retains  them  in  their 
situation,  and  modifies  their  direction  and  power  of  action  on 
the  hand. 


ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

The^os  sacrum,  considered  as  the  common  point  of  support  Bones, 
of  the  vertebral  column  above,  the  os  coccygis  below,  and  ossa 
innominata  on  each  side,  is  connected  with  each  of  these  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Sacro-vertebral  articulation. — The  base  of  the  sacrum  is  Sacrum  to 
articulated  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  by  means  similar  to 
those  which  connect  the  difierent  pairs  of  vertebrse  throughout  as  for  one 
the  column;  1,  by  an  inter- vertebral  substance  placed  between  ^JJjict. 
their  oval  surfaces ;  2,  by  the  continuation  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  common  ligaments ;  3,  a  ligamentum  subflavum  con^ 
necting  the  arches  of  the  last  vertebra  with  the  posterior  border 
of  the  sacral  canal ;  4,  an  inter-spinous  ligament ;  5,  two  synovial 
membranes  and  fibrous  structure  for  the  articulating  processes ; 
and  lastly,  a  sacro-vertebral  ligament.    All  these,  except  the 
last,  being  similar  to  the  connecting  media  throughout  the 
column,  require  no  farther  description  in  this  place. 

The  sacro-vertebral  ligament  (fig.  90,  ^)  extends  obliquely  except 
from  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  down-  ^^J^^ 
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Lumb.  vert 
to  ilium. 


Sacr.  to 
coccyx. 


Coccygeal 
bones  one 
to  another. 


Bony 
union 
in  adalt 


vardfl  to  tbe  depressed  lateral  surface  at  the  base  of  tbe  sacrum ; 
its  form  is  triangular,  as  its  fibres  diverge  and  expand  towards 
the  sacro-iliac  symphysis. 

The  ilia-lumbar  ligament '  is  extended  horizontally  between 
the  summit  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra 
and  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  crista  of  the  ilium,  where  its 
fibres  expand  somewhat,  so  as  to  give  it  a  triangular  form. 
This  is  the  only  bond  of  union  between  the  true  vertebrsd  and 
the  OS  ilium. 

The  sacro^occygean  articulation  is  effected  by,  1,  an  an/e- 
rior  ligament  (fig.  89,  consisting  of  irregular  fibres,  placed 
in  iront  of  these  bones,  subjacent  to  the  rectum ;  2,  hjji  poste- 
rior ligament  more  strongly  marked,  composed  of  fibres  which 
descend  upon  the  bones  of  the  coccyx,  firom  the  margin  of  the 
inferior  orifice  of  the  sacral  canal,  which  it  serves  to  close  in  and 
complete;  8,  by  a  thin  layer  of  Jibro-cartilagej  which  is  of 
soft  consistence,  interposed  between  the  contiguous  extremities 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 

The  several  pieces  of  the  coccyx  are  connected  one  to  the 
other  by  a  continuation  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments 
which  unite  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  by  very  thin  interposed 
fibro-cartilages.  M.  Velpeau*  states  that  he  had  foutid  the 
fibro-cartilage  to  be  annular  in  shape,  and  that  the  bones  were 
covered  with  cartilage  towards  the  middle  of  the  joint.  There 
is,  in  some  instances,  much  softness  and  pliancy ;  and  a  syno- 
vial membrane  has  been  mentioned  f  as  present  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  coccyx  is  freely  moveable. 

In  the  adult  male,  the  union  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx, 
and  that  between  the  pieces  of  the  latter,  is  usually  ossific. 
In  the  female  this  change  most  commonly  does  not  occur  till  a 
more  advanced  period  of  life ;  the  pieces  of  the  coccyx  unite 
one  to  the  other  in  the  first  place,  and  the  joint  betweenr  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx  is  not  ossified  till  old  age  comes  on.  The 
mobility  increases  during  pregnancy. 

The  sacro-iliac  articulation,  often  named  the  sacro-iliac 
symphysis,  or  synchondrosis,  is  formed  between  the  rough 
lateral  surfiu:es  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium  closely  applied  to  one 


*  Traits  compl.  de  I'art  des  Accouchetnens/'  torn.  i.  p.  9.  Paris,  1835. 
t  M.  Cruveilhicr,    Anatomie  descriptive/'  torn.  i.  p.  356.   Paris,  1834. 
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another,  and  connected  by  an  iiregular  lamella  of  a  cartilaginous 
structure. 

The  posterior  sacro-tliac  ligaments  consist  of  three  or  four 
sets  of  short  irregular  fibres,  extended  between  the  posterior 
rough  portion  of  the  surface  on  the  side  of  the  sacrum  and  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  ilium,  behind  the  articular  sm&ces 
of  the  bones.  Some  of  the  fibres  pass  horizontally  between  the 
bones,  others  obliquely;  of  the  latter,  one  band,  (fig.  88,^) 


Fig.  88  * 


Fig.  89.t 


Posterior 
aacxo-iliac 
ligaments 
very  thick 
and  short ; 


extending  downwards  from  the 
posterior  superior  spine  of  the 
Uium  to  the  tubercles  on  the 
third  or  fourth  piece  of  the 
sacrum,  is  described  separately, 
under  the  name  of  (from  its 
direction)  the  oblique^  or  (from 
being  situated  superficially  to 
the  others)  the  posterior  sacro" 
iliac  ligament.  They  are  all 
placed  deeply  in  the  groove 
formed  by  the  ilium  and  sacrum, 
and  covered  by  the  origin  of  the 
lumbar  muscles.  The  anterior 
sacro-iliac  ligament  consists  of 
some  thin  irregular  fibres,  (figs. 
89,  90,7)  pi^ed  at  the  ante- 
rior aspect  of  the  sacro-iliac  sym- 
physis, and  attached  to  the  pel- 
vic surfaces  of  the  sacrum  and 
ilium. 

The  sacrum  and  coccyx  are 
likewise  connected  with  the  is- 
chium by  the  following  liga- 
ments : — 

The  posterior  or  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  (figs.  88,*,  89) 


oblique 
bond. 


Anter.  lig. 
thin. 


Great  aacro- 
sciatic  lig. ; 


*  The  left  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  a  part  of  the  femur  with  ligaments.  3. 
Coccygeal  ligaments.  4.  The  great,  and  5,  the  small  sacro-sciatic  ligaments. 
13.  Cotyloid.  14.  Ligamentum  teres  of  hip-joint. — This  sketch  is  inaccu- 
rate; e.  g.  the  **  small  sacro-sciatic  ligament  and  foramen  are  too  large; 
the  round  ligament  of  the  hip-joint  is  fixed  too  high  in  the  acetabulum. 

t  A  section  of  the  pelvis  having  been  made,  the  left  lateral  half  is  seen  on 
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(ligam.  sacro-iscliiaticum  majus, — Weitbr.)  elongated,  broad, 
and  triangular,  is  placed  at  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  tbe 
pelvis,  whose  lower  aperture  it  assists  materially  in  closing. 
Its  base  or  broader  part  is  attached  to  the  postero-inferior 
spine  of  the  ilium  and  to  the  side  of  the  sacrum  and  coccjrx ; 
whilst  its  other  extremity  is  fixed  along  the  inner  maig;in  of 
the  tuber  ischii,  where  it  expands  somewhat,  and  sends  up* 
wards  and  forwards  along  the  margin  of  the  ramus  of  that  bone 
falcifonn  a  falciform  process,  which  presents  one  surfiice  looking  towards 
elongation,  ^j^^  perinaeal  space,  and  the  other  to  the  internal  obturator 
muscle;  the  concave  margin  is  connected  with  the  obturator 
fascia.  The  posterior  sur&ce  of  this  ligament  gives  origin  to 
part  of  the  gluteus  maximus  ;  the  anterior  is  covered  partly  by 
the  small  sacro-sciatic  ligament. 
Small  aam-  The  anterior  or  small  sacra-sciatic  ligament  (lig.  sacro- 
aciat.Ug.  ischiaticum  minus,  internum, — Weitbr.,)  much  shorter  and 
thinner  than  the  preceding  ligament,  is  attached  by  its  base 
to  the  side  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  where  its  fibres  are 
blended  with  those  of  the  great  ligament,  and  by  its  apex 
to  the  spinous  process  of  the  ischium ;  its  form  is  triangular, 
the  direction  of  its  fibres  forwards  and  outwards.  This,  the 
smaller  ligament,  has  behind  it  the  larger  one,  and  in  front, 
or  towards  the  pelvic  cavity,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  coccy- 
geus  muscle. 

The  spinous  process  of  the  ischium,  its  tuberosity,  and  these 
Sacro-iciat.  two  ligaments  bound  an  oval  interval,  (small  sacro-sciatic  fora 
smSu  Md"  '^^^O  t-lirough  which  pass  the  obturator  intemus  muscle,  and 
lai^,  and  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve ;  and  above  the  border  of 
the  shorter  ligament  is  a  large  oval  opening,  (larger  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen,)  bounded  before  and  above  by  the  margin  of 
the  ilium  and  ischium,  and  behind  by  the  great  ligament, 
which  transmits  the  pyramidalis  muscle,  the  great  sciatic 
nerve,  the  gluteal  and  ischiadic  vessels  and  nerves.  The  liga- 
ments, therefore,  convert  the  sacro-sciatic  notches  of  the  bones 
into  foramina. 

SymphytiB      The  pubic  articulation  (symphysis  pubis)  is  formed  by  the 

pubis; 

the  inner  side  with  ligaments  :  viz.  3.  Sacro-coccygcan.  4.  Great  sacro- 
sciatic.   5.  Small  sacro-sciatic.   7.  Anterior  sacro-ifiac.    10.  Obturator. 


their  con- 
tents. 
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Fig.  90  * 


juDction  of  the  ossa  pubis  in  the  median  line  anteriorly.  This 
is  effected  by  an  elongated  piece  of  fibro-cartilage,  interposed 
between  their  surfaces,  and  connected  to  each,  and  ligaments 
surrounding  the  joints. 

The  Jibra-cartilage  consists  of  concentric  lamellse,  as  indi- 
cated in  fig.  89,  is  thicker  anteriorly  than  posteriorly,  and  fre- 
quently projects  beyond  the  level  of  the  bones  in  the  latter 
direction.  A  provision  is  made  in  this  part  for  a  slight  degree 
of  movement,  which,  however,  is  more  perceptible  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male.  Each  pubic  bone,  properly  speaking,  has  its 
own  plate  of  fibro-cartilage.  These  plates  are  connected  by 
fibres  passing  transversely  from  one  to  the  other  at  the  fore 
part  as  well  as  at  the  upper  and  lower  border ;  but  at  the  middle 
and  back  part  they  are  smooth,  and  often  lined  by  a  slight 
synovial  membrane. 

The  union  between  the  bones 
is  strengthened,  1  st,  by  an  ante- 
rior  pubic  ligament^  (fig.  90,  ®) 
which  consists  of  irregular  fibres, 
passing  obliquely  across  from  one 
bone  to  the  other,  and  decussat- 
ing on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
fibro-cartilage ;  the  fibres  are  in- 
termixed with  those  of  the  apo- 
neuroses of  the  external  oblique 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  ;  2ndly, 
the  sub'pubic  ligamenty  (fig.  90, 
(ligamentum  triangulare,  ar- 
cuatum,)  thick  and  triangular, 
which  is  placed  beneath  the  sym- 
physis, its  sides  being  attached  to  the  rami  of  the  pubis,  its 
base  free  and  slightly  concave,  directed  downwards  and  back- 
wards to  the  perinseal  space ;  8rdly,  by  some  indistinct  fibres 
which  are  situated  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation, 
and  others  placed  on  its  upper  border;  these  may  be  named 
from  their  position. 


fibro-car- 
tilage; 


ligaments : 
anterior, 


sub-pubic ; 


poster,  and 
super,  pubic 
fibres. 


*  The  right  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  a  portion  of  the  femur  with  ligaments. 
1.  Sacro- vertebral  ligament.  2.  Ilio-lumbar.  7.  Anterior  sacro-iliac.  8. 
Anterior  pubic.  9.  Sub-pubic.  10.  Obturator.  11.  Capsule  of  the  hip- 
joint.    12.  Ilio-femoral. 
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Obtomtor  The  obturator  ligament  (figs.  89,  90,  (membmna  obtu- 
ligament;  fonuninis  thyroidis,— Weitbr.)  is  properly  a  fibrous  mem- 

brane, inserted  into  the  border  of  the  obturator  foramen,  which 
it  closes  in  its  entire  extent,  except  at  the  upper  and  outer  part 
opening  for  of  its  circumference,  where  a  small  oval  aperture  is  left  for  the 
MTfe!  ^^^^  obturator  vessels.  The  membrane  is  fixed  accurately 
to  the  maigin  of  the  bone  at  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the 
foramen,  and  to  its  posterior  surfiice  on  the  inner  side.*  The 
obturator  muscles  are  attached  to  its  surGures. 


AETICULATI0N3  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTEEMITT. 
HIP-JOIIQT. 

This  is  a  true  ball-and-socket  joint,  in  which  the  globular 
head  of  the  femur  is  received  into  the  acetabulum  or  cotyloid 
Artie  nir-   cavity.    The  articulating  surfiices  are  covered  by  cartilage  in 
the  greater  part  of  their  extent.    It  is  deficient,  however,  at  the 
tiiage bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  also  a  little  beneath  the  central  point 
wanting,     of  the  head  of  the  femur ;  the  latter  marking  the  insertion  of 
the  round  ligament,  the  former  a  shallow  fossa  for  the  lodge- 
ment of  the  structure  which  has  been  called  the  synovial  ghnd. 
The  connecting  means  in  this  articulation  are  three  ligaments, 
yiz.  a  capsular,  cotyloid,  and  inter^articular  ligament,  together 
with  a  synovial  membrane. 
Capsnkr        The  capsular  ligament^  dense  and  firm  in  its  texture,  repre- 
ligament,  ^  fibrous  tube,  (fig.  90,       whose  direction  is  downwards 

and  outwards ;  being  attached  by  one  extremity  round  the  mar- 
gin of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  by  the  other  to  the  neck  of  the 
points  of  femur.  Its  superior  circumference,  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
attachment;  ^j^ent,  is  attached  to  the  bone,  within  two  or  three  lines  of  the 
cotyloid  ligament ;  but  opposite  the  notch,  where  the  maigin  of 
the  cavity  is  deficient,  it  is  attached  to  the  transverse  ligamenU 
Its  inferior  circumference  is  inserted  in  firont  into  the  oblique  line 
leading  firom  one  trochanter  to  the  other ;  but,  superiorly  and 
behind,  its  fibres  are  implanted  into  the  neck  of  the  bone,  within 

*  A  detailed  description  of  the  exact  manner  of  connexion  with  the  bone 
is  given  by  Winslow  in    An  Anatomical  Exposition/'  ^c.  Sect.  ii.  §  116. 
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a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  trochanteric  fossa,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  posterior  inter^trochanteric  line.  The 
ligament  is  most  dense  and  firm  towards  the  superior  and  ante-  unequal 
rior  part  of  the  articulation ;  inferiorly,  its  fibres  are  compara- 
tively  thin.  A  firm  fasciculus "  of  fibres  extends  obliquely 
downwards  in  front  of  the  joint  intimately  connected  with  the 
capsule,  being  calculated  to  strengthen  it,  hence  it  is  called  its 

accessory  ^  ligament ;  but  as  one  extremity  of  it  is  attached  to 
the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  the  other 
to  the  anterior  trochanteric  line,  it  may  be  called  the  ilio-  iiio-femonl 
femoral  ligament. 

The  capsular  ligament  is  rough  on  the  outer  surfece,  which  is 
covered  by  many  muscles ;  a  synovial  bursa  separates  it  in  front  Synoyial 
from  the  conjoined  psoas  and  iliacus.  The  inner  surface  is  lined 
with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint.  The  bursa  has  been 
found  to  be  continuous  with  the  synovial  membrane  through  an 
opening  of  the  fibrous  capsule. 

The  cotyloid  ligament  is  a  fibro-cartilaginous  ring,  (fig.  88,  Cotyloid  lig. 
placed  round  the  cavity,  and  serving  the  purpose  of  in-  ^^^J"*^ 
creasing  its  depth,  and  completing  its  border,  where  it  is  defi-  acetabulum; 
cient.    It  is  inclined  inwards  from  the  point  of  its  connexion 
with  the  bone,  so  as  to  narrow  the  acetabulum,  and  as  it  were 
to  embrace  the  head  of  the  femur.    The  broader  part  or  base  Bhape. 
of  this  structure  is  attached  to  the  bone,  its  thin  edge  is  free, 
and  both  its  surfaces  are  covered  by  the  synovial  membrane,  the 
external  being  in  contact  with  the  capsular  ligament,  the  inter- 
nal with  the  head  of  the  femur.    Its  fibres  are  not  continued 
all  round;  they  rather  pass  obliquely  from  without  inwards, 
over  the  maigin  of  the  cavity,  one  extremity  being  attached  to 
the  outer,  the  other  to  its  inner  surface.    At  the  cotyloid  notch  Transv.  lig. 
these  fibres  are  continued  from  side  to  side,  crossing  one  ano- 
ther,  so  as  to  render  the  circumference  complete.    Some  addi- 
tional fibres  are  superadded  in  this  part ;  from  which  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  its  being  stretched  across  from  one  margin 
of  the  notch  to  the  other,  it  is  usually  named  the  transverse  Vesaelsto 
ligament.    Subjacent  to  the  transverse  portion  an  interval  is  jj^^^jj*^ 
left  for  the  admission  of  the  articular  vessels. 

The  inter-articular  ligament  (fig.  88,")  is  not  unfrequently  Ug.  tore*, 
called  the  ^^round^^  ligament  (tapering?)  (ligamentum  teres 
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poinuofat-  capitis  femoris, — Weitbr.)  It  is  a  thick  dense  fasciculus  of 
tochment  g^jy^g^  implanted  by  one  extremity,  which  is  round,  into  the 
fossa  in  the  head  of  the  femur;  by  the  other,  where  it  is 
broad,  flat,  and  bifid,  into  the  margins  of  the  cotyloid  notch, 
where  its  fibres  become  blended  with  those  of  the  transverse 
ligament.  The  outer  surface  of  this  ligament  is  covered  with 
a  tubular  process  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint.  It 
presents  many  varieties  as  to  thickness  and  strength  in  dif- 
ferent cases. 

SynoTial  The  synovial  membrane  lines  the  contiguous  sur&ces  of  all 
membiane;  ^j^^  fsits  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  articulation, 
giving  them  a  smooth  and  shining  appearance.  From  the 
margin  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  femur,  it  may  be  traced 
along  the  neck  of  that  bone  as  &r  as  the  insertion  of  the  capsular 
ligament,  the  inner  surface  of  which  it  lines  as  far  as  its  superior 
attachment.  There  it  turns  inwards  over  the  cotyloid  ligament, 
and  dips  into  the  cavity,  lining  its  entire  extent,  and,  finally 
guided  as  it  were  by  the  inter-articular  ligament  (which  it  in- 
vests by  a  funnel-shaped  process),  it  reaches  the  head  of  the 
femur,  and  invests  it  as  far  as  the  border  of  its  cartilage,  whence 
we  proceeded  in  tracing  its  reflections. 


tube  for 
round  lig. 


THE  KNEE-JOINT.  (fEMOBO-TIBIAL.) 

This  is  a  ginglymus,  or  hinge-joint,  formed  by  the  condyles 
of  the  femur  above,  the  head  of  the  tibia  below,  (with  two  in- 
Articular    terposed  fibro-cartilages,)  and  the  patella  in  front,  the  contiguous 
sur&oet.     surfaces  of  each  of  the  bones  being  tipped  with  cartilage,  and  in- 
vested by  a  common  synovial  membrane.    The  joint  is  sup- 
ported by  the  following  ligaments,  viz.  the  external  and  internal 
lateral,  a  posterior,  two  crucial,  some  fibrous  membrane,  which 
may  be  considered  a  partial  capsular  ligament;  besides  these, 
the  ligamentum  patella  may  be  enumerated,  and  one  or  two 
other  structures  of  minor  importance  will  be  mentioned  in  de- 
scribing the  details. 
Internal         The  internal  lateral  ligament^  (figs.  91,  92,^)  broad  and  flat, 
biwd^and    c^i^^^cts  the  tuberosity  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur 
long.         with  the  inner  surface  of  the  tibia.    Inferiorly  it  is  covered  by 
the  tendons  of  the  sartorius,  gracilis,  andsemitendinosus  muscles. 
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with  a  synovial  bursa  interposed ;  internally  it       Fig.  01. 
rests  on  the  synovial  membrane,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  internal  semi-lunar  cartilage. 

The  external  lateral  ligament^  is  a  rounded 
cord-like  fasciculus  of  fibres,  shorter  than  the 
preceding  ligament,  which  passes  from  the 
tuberosity  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur, 
to  the  head  of  the  fibula;  its  direction  is 
almost  vertical ;  its  internal  surface  corre- 
sponds with  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  muscle 
and  the  external  articular  artery,  the  external 
being  covered  by  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
flexor  cruris,  and  the  expanded  fascia  of  the 
extensor  muscles.  Posterior  to  this,  but  parallel  with  it,  another 
ligament  (fig.  92,^)  is  placed,  connecting  the  femur  and  fibula ; 
it  is  called  the  short  external  lateral  ligament.  The  arrange- 
ment of  this  second  or  accessory  part  varies ;  it  will  occasionally 
be  found  to  terminate  in  the  capsular  ligament. 

The  posterior  ligament ^  (fig.  92,^)  (liga- 
mentum  posticum  Winslowii, — Weitbr.)  broad 
and  expanded,  is  a  flat  plane  of  fibres,  stretched 
obliquely  behind  the  articulation  from  the  in- 
ternal tuberosity  of  the  tibia  to  the  external 
condyle  of  the  femur.  The  direction  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  fibres  is  from  below  upwards 
and  outwards,  running  diagonally  across  the 
joint,  being  evidently  continuous  with  the 
tendon  of  the  semi-membranosus  muscle,  of 
which  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation. 
This  ligament,  however,  cannot  be  considered 
as  formed  solely  by  a  reflection  of  the  tendon 
of  the  semi-membranosus,  or  merely  as  the  third  insertion  of 
that  muscle ;  for  several  transverse  and  perpendicular  fibres  are 
observed  in  it,  distinct  from  those  of  the  reflected  tendon. 


Extern,  lat. 
ligament, 
thick, 
round,  and 
short; 


a  second 
portion. 


Lig.  postic. 
of  Wins- 
low; 


fr.  semi- 
membrano' 
sus  muscle. 


♦  Figure  91  is  a  front  view  of  the  ligament  of  the  left  knee-ioint ;  parts  of 
the  fcmar,  the  tibia,  and  fibula,  with  the  patella,  arc  discernible.  Figure  92 
is  a  back  view  of  the  same.  1 .  Lifi^ment  of  the  patella.  2.  Internal  late- 
ral of  knee-joint.  3,  4.  External  lateral  of  same.  6.  Posterior  ligament, 
in  connexion  with  the  tendon  of  the  semi-membranosus  muscle. 
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Ligament. 

patelUe; 


coven 
lynovial 
bona  at 
lower  end. 


Cape.memb. 


IB  thin; 

connected 

withbonea. 


Accdstorjr 
itructures; 


fr.  nmaclef 
and  fiucia. 


Some  apertures  may  be  observed  between  its  fibres,  which  trans- 
mit the  posterior  articular  vessels. 

The  ligamentum  patella  (fig.  91,*)  is  a  flat  strong  bond  of 
tendinous  fibres,  which  connects  the  patella  with  the  anterior 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and  through  the  medium  of  it  the 
extensor  muscles  are  inserted  to  this  bone.*  Its  superior 
extremity  is  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  patella,  and  to  a  de- 
pression on  its  posterior  surface ;  its  superficial  fibres  pass  up- 
wards on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  bone,  and  become  con- 
tinuous with  those  of  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  femoris;  the 
inferior  extremity  is  a  little  expanded ;  towards  the  middle  its 
borders  are  slightly  tucked  in.  The  posterior  surfiice  of  this 
ligament  looks  to  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  some  adipose  substance^  as  it  is 
inferiorly  from  the  tibia  by  a  synovial  bursa. 

Capsular  membrane  (membrana  capsularis, — Weitbr.)  — 
Under  this  name  are  described  portions  of  fibrous  membrane, 
which  cover  the  synovial  membrane  in  the  intervals  of  the 
proper  ligaments  of  the  joint  above  described.  This  structure 
is  very  thin,  and  is  connected  to  the  patella,  to  the  femur,  tibia, 
and  the  inter-articular  cartilages.  Posteriorly  it  covers  the 
condyles  of  the  femur  beneath  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius 
muscle.  In  this  situation  the  web  is  peculiarly  slight,  and  a 
sesamoid  bone  will  often  be  found  in  connexion  with  it  over 
one,  and  less  frequently  over  both  condyles. 

But  the  joint  is  much  more  efiiciently  supported  by  other 
accessory  structures  ('^  corroborationes  accessorise,^^  as  they  have 
been  named,)  than  by  the  slender  membrane  now  pointed  out. 
These  are  derived  firom  the  fibrous  expansion  of  the  vasti 
muscles  and  the  fascia  lata,  which  blend  anteriorly  and  laterally 
with  the  capsular  membrane,  and  are  sometimes  considered  to 
form  part  of  it:  and  under  the  same  denomination  may  be 
included  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  tendon  of  the 


*  From  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  does  not  connect 
pieces  of  the  skeleton  one  to  the  other,  (the  patella  can  be  regarded  only  as 
a  large  sesamoid  bone  and  an  appendage  to  muscles,)  the  so-named  ligament 
is  not  unfrequently  or  unfitly  r^rded  as  the  tendon  of  a  muscle.  It  seems 
well,  however,  that  it  shoula,  according  to  usage,  he  noticed  among  the  li«i- 
ments,  in  consequence  of  its  close  connexion  with  the  joint ;  and.  in  me 
words  of  Weitbrecht,  it  may  be  added,  "  Si  quis  vero  illud  cum  Waltnero  pro 
vero  ligamento  habere  malit,  parum  refragabor.^' 
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Fig.  93/ 


Anter. 
cruciaL 


popliteus  muscle,  because  of  the  support  they  afford  to  the 
joint. 

The  crucial  or  oblique  ligaments  (ligamenta  cruciata  in  Cnicial 
poplite, — Weitbr.)  are  placed  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  joint, 
external  to  the  synovial  membrane,  but  partially  invested  by  it. 
As  the  name  imports,  their  direction  is  oblique,  so  that  they 
cross  or  decussate  somewhat  like  the  lines  of  the  letter  X  ;  the 
posterior  one,  however,  approaches  more  nearly  a  perpendicu- 
lar direction.  One  is  named  anterior,  the  other  posterior. 
The  anterior  ligament  (fig.  98,^)  is 
fixed  by  its  lower  extremity  to  a  pit, 
situated  before  the  spine  of  the  tibia, 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  anterior 
cornu  of  the  internal  semi-lunar  carti- 
lage; its  upper  extremity  is  inserted 
into  the  inner  side  of  the  external  con- 
dyle of  the  femur;  hence  its  direction 
is  upwards,  backwards,  and  outwards. 
The  posterior  ligament'^  is  attached  iri- 
feriorly  to  the  pit  behind  the  spine  of 
the  tibia  (where  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  posterior  cornu  of  the 
external  semi-lunar  cartilage),  and  superiorly  to  the  side  of  the 
inner  condyle;  its  fibres  being  directed  upwards  and  a  little 
forwards.  Its  anterior  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  last- 
mentioned  ligament,  and  the  posterior  with  the  ligamentum 
posticum.  Both  are  thus  implanted  into  the  fossa  between  the 
condyles. 

The  semi-lunar  cartilages  are  two  crescent-shaped  lamellse  of  Semi-lonar 
fibro-cartilage,  placed  on  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia,  (to  which  they  are  firmly  fixed,)  and  interposed  to  tibia; 
between  them  and  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  The  outer 
border  of  each  is  thick  and  convex,  the  inner  thin  and  concave, 
leaving  the  central  part  of  the  superior  surface  of  the  tibia  un- 
covered. 


Poster, 
crucial. 


♦  A  view  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  a  portion  of  the  bones  of  the 
1^  of  the  left  side.  Tne  lower  surface  of  the  condyles  was  brought  into 
view  by  forcibly  bending  the  knee-joint.  6.  Anterior  crucial  ligament. 
7.  Upper  end  of  the  posterior  crucial.  8,  9.  Internal  and  external  semi- 
lunar cartilages.  10.  Transverse  ligament.  11.  Anterior  tibio-fibular  liga- 
ment. 

Q  2 
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internal,  it^ 
shape; 


external, 
its  shape. 


The  internal  semi- lunar  cartilage ^  (fig.  93,")  elongated  from 
before  backwards,  is  nearly  of  a  semi-circular  form ;  its  an- 
terior comu  is  connected  with  the  anterior  crucial  ligament, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  pit  before  the  spine  of  the  tibia; 
the  posterior  is  attached  behind  the  spine,  and  is  in  relation 
with  the  posterior  crucial  ligament;  its  thick  bord^  is  con- 
nected with  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  the  thin  one  is  free 
and  unattached. 

The  external  semi-lunar  cartilage^  forms  nearly  a  complete 
circle ;  its  two  comua,  fixed  one  before,  the  other  behind  the 
spine  of  the  tibia,  are  so  close  at  their  insertion  that  they  may 
be  said  to  be  interposed  between  the  insertions  of  the  internal 
semi-lunar  cartilage.  Its  external  border  is  connected  behind 
with  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  and  in  the  middle 
with  the  external  lateral  ligament.  The  superior  surface  of 
the  fibro-cartilages  is  concave,  and  in  apposition  with  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur;  the  inferior  plane  rests  on  the  head  of 
the  tibia. 

Both  surfaces  of  each  semi-lunar  cartilage  are  invested  in 
nearly  their  entire  extent  by  the  synovial  membrane. 

Transverse  ligament, — Towards  the  front  of  the  joint  the 
convex  borders  of  the  iuter-articular  cartilages  are  connected  by 
a  slight  transverse  band^^,  which  receives  this  name.  Its  thick- 
ness varies  much  in  different  bodies. 

The  synovial  membrane,  like  all  similar  structures,  forms  a  shut  sac,  wb«c 
sur&ce  is  continuous  throughout  its  entire  extent,  and,  as  it  lines  the  coo- 
tiguous  surfaces  of  aU  the  parts  entering  into  the  coropoeiticm  of  the  knee- 
joint,  it  must  necessarily  present  rather  a  complex  arrangement.  Thb  con> 
plexity  is  increased  hy  the  existence  of  a  small  funnel-shaped  fold  (impro- 
perly named  ligamentum  mucotum),  which  is  stretched  across  the  joint, 
reaching  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint  at  some  distance  below  the 
patella  backwards  to  the  maigin  of  the  fossa,  hctween  the  condyles  of  the 
femur.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  arrangement  of  the  membrane,  the  joint 
should  be  laid  open  by  a  vertical  incision  carried  along  the  inner  maigto  of 
the  patella  and  its  ligament,  leaving  the  ligamentum  mucosum  untoochei 
A  lateral  view  of  the  joint  being  thus  obtained,  all  the  parts  remaiiuiig  in 
their  natural  position,  it  will  he  ohserved  that  the  8yno\ial  sac  is  intersectc"! 
and  in  a  wanner  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  transverse  funnel-shaped  procof 
Ligam.  mil-  {ligamentum  mucosum)  ;  the  superior  one,  elongated  and  pyramidal,  projectt 
cosom.  |)y  its  summit  more  than  an  inch  above  the  patella,  its  hase  corTespon<liiv 
with  the  breadth  of  the  process  just  named.  The  inferior  division  of  the 
memhrane  is  quadrilateral,  one  side  heing  made  up  of  the  lower  border  of 
the  same  process,  and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  femur  with  which  it  is  coo- 


Both  con- 
nected by 
transverse 
ligament, 
and  covered 
by  synovial 
membrane. 


Synovial 
membrane; 


folds  ot 
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tinuous ;  another,  by  the  articulating  surface  of  the  tibia ;  posteriorly  it  cor- 
responds with  the  posterior  crucial  ligament,  and  anteriorly  with  the  part  of 
the  membrane  reflected  on  the  ligamcntum  patellae. 

If  we  commence  at  the  superior  border  of  the  patella  to  trace  the  reflec-  The  course 
tions  of  the  membrane,  we  find  that  it  descends^  lining  its  articulating  sur-  ^^'^^ 
face  ;  below  its  inferior  border  it  corresponds  with  the  ligamcntum  patellae, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  adipose  matter  ;  on 
reaching  the  margin  of  the  tibia,  it  is  reflected  over  its  articulating  surfaces^ 
and  also  on  both  aspects  of  the  semi-lunar  cartilages,  giving  them  a  smooth 
investment ;  round  the  crucial  ligaments  also  it  forms  partial  investments, 
enclosing  tliem  as  far  as  their  attachments  to  the  femur.  Tlie  membrane 
will  thus  be  found  to  be  guided  to  the  articulating  surface  of  that  bone  at 
several  points,  viz.  by  the  two  crucial  ligaments,  by  the  funnel-shaped  pro- 
cess, and  by  the  external  margin  of  the  semi-lunar  cartilages  ;  from  these 
points  it  expands  over  the  condyles,  and,  after  ascending  for  some  way  in 
front  of  the  femur  (forming  a  cul-de-sac  between  it  and  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  muscles),  it  passes  downwards  to  the  margin  of  the  patella,  from 
wliich  we  proceeded  to  trace  its  reflections.  At  the  sides  of  the  patella  the 
membrane  forms  two  slight  folds  which  are  named  alar  ligaments  (li-  Lig.  ahuia. 
gamenta  alaria). 


PERONEO-TIBIAL  AETICULATION. 

The  superior  and  inferior  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  Ends  and 
are  connected  by  ligaments  and  synovial  membranes,  and  the  J^^^ 
shafts  of  these  bones  are  moreover  maintained  in  relation  by  an  nected. 
inter-osseous  membrane. 

The  contiguous  extremities  of  the  bones  present  superiorly  Super, 
two  flat  oval  sur&ces  covered  with  cartilage,  which  are  closely 
applied  to  one  another,  and  retained  in  situ^  1,  by  an  anterior  Anter.  lig.; 
ligamenty  (ligamcntum  superius  anticum,)  (figs.  98,";  94, 
which  is  a  broad  flat  band  of  fibres,  passing  obliquely  upwards 
and  inwards,  from  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  the  internal  tube- 
rosity of  the  tibia ;  it  is  covered  and  strengthened  by  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  flexor  cruris  ;  2,  by  a  posterior  ligament^  Poster,  lig.; 
(ligamcntum  superius  posticum,)  (fig.  92,       similarly  disposed 
behind  the  articulation,  but  stronger  and  thicker ;  8,  by  a  sy-  Synovial 
novtal  membrane,  which  lines  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  ^^"j^™ 
bones  and  ligaments.    It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
synovial  membrane  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  knee-joint, 
of  which,  in  such  cases^  it  might  be  considered  a  prolong- 
ation. 

The  inter-osseous  membrane,  (septum  longitudinale  inter-  Inteivoss. 
osseum,)  (fig.  94,%)  which  connects  the  bodies  of  the  tibia 
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Fig.  94.*    and  fibula,  flat  and  membranous,  is  composed  of 
^  a  series  of  parallel  fibres,  extending  obliquely 

between  the  external  ridge  of  the  tibia,  and  the 
ridge  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  fibula.  Most  of 
the  fibres  run  outwards  and  downwards,  others 
cross  them ;  and  the  membrane  they  compose  is 
broader  above  than  below,  and  presents  in  the 
former  situation  an  elongated  opening  for  the 
transmission  of  the  anterior  tibial  vessels,  and  in- 
feriorly  a  small  aperture  for  the  passage  of  the 
anterior  branch  of  the  fibular  artery. 

The  inferior  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula 
present  two  articulating  surfaces,  of  which  that  of 
the  former  is  concave,  and  receives  the  latter, 
which  is  convex,  both  being  for  a  little  way  co- 
vered with  cartilage ;  these  are  connected  by  four 
ligaments  and  a  synovial  membrane. 

1.  The  anterior  ligament  (tibio-fibular)  (fig. 
94,')  is  a  flat  band  of  fibres,  extended  obliquely 
between  the  heads  of  the  bones,  the  direction  of 
its  fibres  being  downwards  from  the  tibia  to  the 
fibula. 

2.  The  posterior  ligament,  (fig.  95,  some- 
what triangular,  is  similarly  disposed  behind  the 
articulation ;  its  external  surface  is  covered  by 
the  peronei  muscles. 

8.  The  transverse  ligament^  (fig.  95,*,)  longer  but  nar- 
rower than  the  former,  with  which  its  fibres  are  closely  con- 
nected, being  placed  immediately  below  it,  extends  from  the 
external  malleolus  to  the  tibia  at  a  short  distance  from  its 
malleolar  process ;  it  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the 
ankle-joint. 

4.  The  inferior  inter-osseous  ligament  consists  of  some  short 
dense  fibres,  which  connect  the  lower  ends  of  the  bones,  as  the 
great  inter-osseous  ligament  does  their  bodies;  it  cannot  be 


♦  A  part  of  the  femur,  the  patella,  the  bones  of  the  leg,  and  a  range  of 
those  or  the  foot  of  the  left  side  are  viewed  in  front.  Some  li^ments  of 
the  knee-joint  are  distinguishable.  1.  Superior  anterior  tibio-fibular  liga- 
ment. 2.  Inter-osseous  membrane.  3,  points  to  the  anterior  inferior  liga- 
ment. 4.  Deltoid  of  ankle-joint.  5.  Middle  division  of  external  lateral ; 
and  6.  anterior  division  of  same.    7.  Anterior  ligament  of  ankle-joint. 
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seen  until  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  are  removed, 
and  the  bones  in  some  degree  separated. 

The  synovial  membrane  which  covers  the  articular  surfaces  of  Infer,  syno- 
the  bones  is  derived  from  that  of  the  ankle-joint. 


vial  fr. 
ankle-joint 


THE  ANKLE-JOINT. 

This  articulation  consists  of  the  inferior  extremities  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  united  so  as  to  form  an  arch,  into  which  the 
superior  convex  surface  of  the  astragalus  is  received.  Their 
contiguous  sur&ces  are  covered  with  cartilage,  lined  by  a  syno- 
vial membrane,  and  retained  in  contact  by  the  following  liga- 
ments. The  internal  lateral  ligament  (figs.  94,*,  and  95,*) 
(ligamentum  deltoides)  is  a  fiat  fasciculus  of  ^ig  95  • 
fibres  much  broader  at  the  lower  than  the 
upper  extremity.  One  extremity  is  attached 
to  the  inferior  border  of  the  internal  mal- 
leolus, the  other  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
astragalus,  the  os  calcis,  and  the  scaphoid 
bone.  The  ligament  is  covered  by  the 
tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor 
longus  digitorum  pedis  muscle. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  consists  of 
three  distinct  &sciculi  of  fibres,  separated  by 
intervals,  and  disposed  in  different  directions.  1.  The  central 
one  (figs.  94,  ^ ;  95,  *)  (ligamentum  Jibulde  medium)  descends 
from  the  extremity  of  the  fibula,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
middle  of  the  external  surface  of  the  os  calcis.  It  is  crossed 
by  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis  muscles.  2. 
The  anterior  fiuiciculus  (fig.  94,^)  {ligamentum  fihultB  anterius) 
passes  obliquely  forwards  from  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
fibula,  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
astragalus ;  it  is  the  shortest  of  the  three.  8.  The  posterior, 
(fig.  95,^)  {ligamentum  Jibulde  posteriusy)  the  strongest  of  the 
three  ligaments,  passes  obliquely  backwards  firom  the  extremity 


Artie,  sur- 
fiicea. 


Deltoid  lig. 


Extern,  lat.; 
three  separ. 


middle  to 
08  calc. ; 

anter.  and 
poster,  to 
astrag. 


♦  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  of  the  right  side,  with  the  bones 
of  the  foot,  seen  from  behind.  1.  Posterior  inferior  tibio-fibular  ligament. 
2.  Transverse  ligament ; — ^being  the  lower  division  of  the  inferior  and  pos- 
terior tibio-fibular  ligament.  3.  Posterior  part  of  the  deltoid  ligament 
(ankle-joint).  4.  Middle  division  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  same 
joint.   6.  Posterior  division  of  same. 
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Anter.  lig. 


of  the  fibula  towards  the  posterior  surface  of  the  astragalus, 
where  it  is  inserted  into  the  border  of  the  groove  for  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 

Anterior  or  tibio-tarsal  ligament. — At  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  joint  is  a  broad  thin  membranous  band,  (fig.  94, ^y) 
composed  of  irregular  fibres,  extended  obliquely  from  the 
border  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the  tibia  to  the  margin 
of  the  pulley-like  surface  of  the  astragalus.  This  ligament 
is  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles. 

The  synovial  membrane,  after  having  invested  the  articu- 
lating surface  of  the  astragalus,  is  reflected  upwards  at  each  side 
upon  the  lateral  ligaments,  and,  at  the  anterior  and  posterior 
part  of  the  joint,  upon  the  corresponding  fibrous  structures,  so 
extends  be-  as  to  reach  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  by 
anrfibiila?  Several  points  at  once.  These  it  lines  in  their  entire  extent, 
and  also  sends  upwards  between  them  a  process  which  reaches 
as  far  as  the  inferior  inter-osseous  ligament;  so  that  the  in- 
ferior articulation  between  these  bones  may  be  said  to  form 
part  of  the  ankle-joint,  as  both  are  lined  by  the  same  synovial 
membrane. 


SynoTial* 

memb. ; 


Bones. 


Their  artic. 
arranged  in 
three  divis. 


ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  FOOT. 

The  foot  being  divided  into  the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  pha- 
langes, its  diflTerent  parts  are  respectively  bound  together  by 
ligattients,  and  all  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  whole. 

The  seven  bones  of  which  the  tarsus  consists  may  be  divided 
into  two  sets ;  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus  forming  the  first ;  the 
scaphoid,  cuboid,  and  three  cuneiform  bones,  the  second.  And 
their  complicated  articulations  will  be  arranged  in  three  divi- 
sions.— a.  In  the  first  will  be  placed  the  articulations  of  the 
bones  of  the  first  row  or  set  one  with  the  other. — b.  The  second 
division  will  contain  the  connexion  of  the  first  set  with  the 
bones  of  the  second. — c.  And  the  last  will  comprise  the  con- 
nexions of  those  (the  second  set  of  bones)  one  with  another. 


A.  ARTICULATION  OF  THE   FIEST   RANGE  OF  TARSAL 
BONES  ONE  WITH  THE  OTHER. 

Astrag.  w.  The  astragalus  with  the  calcaneum, — The  astragalus  is  con- 
OB  calc       nected  to  the  calcaneum  by  three  ligaments,  the  chief  of  which 
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is  situated  between  the  bones,  and  unites  them  somewhat  after  Three  liga- 
the  manner  that  bivalve  shells  are  connected  by  their  muscle.  ™®"**» 
This  is  termed  the  inter^osaeous  ligament ;  its  breadth  from  side  interKMs. 
to  side  is  more  than  an  inch ;  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed 
pass  perpendicularly  between  the  bones,  one  extremity  being 
fixed  to  the  groove  between  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  cal- 
caoeum,  the  other  to  a  corresponding  depression  in  the  astra- 
galus.   The  posterior  ligament  (fig.  95,^)  connects  the  pos-  Poster,  lig. 
tenor  border  of  the  astragalus  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  cal- 
caneum  ;  its  fibres  are  oblique,  its  length  and  breadth  not  more 
than  three  or  four  lines.    The  external  ligament  is  a  slight  fas-  Extern,  lig. 
cicolus  which  descends  perpendicularly  from  the  under  surfece 
of  the  astragalus  to  the  external  side  of  the  calcaneum  ;  its  di- 
rection is  parallel  with  the  middle  division  of  the  external  lateral 
ligament  of  the  ankle-joint.    It  may  be  &rther  observed,  that  as 
the  astragalus  is  wedged  in  between  the  malleoli,  and  as  the  la- 
teral ligaments  pass  downwards  from  these  to  the  os  calcis,  they 
must  contribute  somewhat  to  retain  the  astragalus  in  its  proper 
position  with  regard  to  the  latter  bone. 

Synovial  membrane. — There  are  two  sets  of  articular  sur-  Twosyno- 
6ces  by  which  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum  are  in  contact.  ^J^^^' 
The  posterior  one  has  a  separate  synovial  sac ;  while  the  mem-  the  other 
brane  which  lines  the  anterior  articulation  is  continued  forwards  to^McTther 
between  the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid  bone.  joint 


B.  AETICDLATION  OF  THE  FIRST  SET  OF  TARSAL  BONES 
WITH  THE  SECOND. 

This  heading  includes — 1.  The  articulation  of  the  os  calcis 
with  the  cuboid.  2.  The  os  calcis  with  the  scaphoid.  3.  The 
astragalus  with  the  scaphoid. 

The  calcaneum  with  the  cuboid  bone. — The  connexion  be-  Os  calcis  w. 
tween  these  bones  is  maintained  by  three  ligaments  and  a  sy- 
novial  membrane.    The  superior  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament  is  a  Super,  calc 
broad  flat  band  of  fibres,  which  connects  the  anterior  and  su- 
perior  surface  of  the  calcaneum  with  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
cuboid  bone.    The  inferior  ligament  consists  of  two  distinct  Infer,  lig. 
fiisciculi  of  fibres,  diflfering  in  form  and  attachments ;  of  which  ^^^^j^. 
one  is  superficial,  the  other  deep-seated.    The  superficial  one, 
called  the   long  plantar  ligament  (fig.  96,  ^)  (ligamentum 
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longum  plantee)  is  the  longest  of  the  tarsal  ligaments.  Its 
fibres,  attached  posteriorly  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cal- 
caneum, pass  horizontally  forwards,  and  become  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  rough  tuberosity  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
cuboid  bone ;  the  greater  number  of  them  are  continued  for- 
wards, and  terminate  at  the  base  of  the  third  and  fourth  meta- 
tarsal bones,  after  covering  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus 
muscle.  The  deep-seated  plantar  calcaneo-ctiboid  ligament^  lies 
close  to  the  bones,  being  separated  from  the  former  by  some 
cellular  tissue ;  its  breadth  is  considerable,  its  length  scarcely 
an  inch,  one  extremity  being  attached  to  the  calcaneum  before 
the  long  ligament,  the  other  (somewhat  expanded)  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  cuboid  bone. 

Internal  or  inter-osseous  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament. — Besides 
the  preceding  ligaments  there  is  another  series  of  fibres  placed 
deeply  between  the  bones  in  the  sinus  or  pit  between  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis  (its  anterior  part).  These  extend 
firom  the  os  calcis  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cuboid ;  and  with 
these  are  others  which  are  directed  from  the 
same  part  of  the  os  calcis  inwards  to  the 
scaphoid  bone.  Both  may  be  considered  as 
inter-osseous  ligaments. — synovial  mem- 
brane lines  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the 
two  bones,  and  is  necessarily  reflected  upon 
the  articular  aspects  of  the  ligaments. 

The  calcaneum  with  the  scaphoid  bone. 
— This  is  effected  by  means  of  two  liga- 
ments, their  surfaces  not  being  in  contact. 
Of  these  ligaments,  the  inferior,  or  plan- 
tar one,  (fig.  96,*)  {ligamentum  calcaneo^ 
scaphoideum  inferius^ — Meckel,)  much  the 
laiger,  passes  forwards  and  inwards  from  the 
extremity  of  the  calcaneum  to  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  scaphoid  bone  ;  its  fibres  are 
fiat  and  horizontal,  and  in  contact  inferiorly 
with  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus 


Fig.  96.« 


*  The  ligaments  of  the  foot  (plantar  surface).  1.  Inferior  calcaneo- 
scaphoid.  2.  Ligamentum  longum  plants.  3.  Deep  plantar  calcaneo-cu- 
boid.  4.  Tarso-metatarsal.  5.  Transverse  ligament.  6.  Lateral  ligaments 
of  the  phalangal  joints. 
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muscle ;  saperiorly  they  form  port  of  the  fossa  vrhich  receives 
the  head  of  the  astragalus,  and  are  lined  by  the  synovial  mem* 
brane,  which  is  continued  forward  from  the  anterior  articulation 
of  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis.  The  external,  dorsal,  or  inter-  Extern,  is 
osseous  ligament  (lig.  calcaneo-scaphoideum  externum)  forms 
the  external  boundary  of  the  cavity  just  mentioned  ;  its  fibres, 
very  short,  are  directed  from  behind  forwards  between  the  con- 
tiguous extremities  of  the  bones.  As  it  lies  deeply  at  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  fossa  between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  (sinus 
pedis),  and  is  actually  between  the  bones,  the  ligament  may  be  re- 
garded as  inter»o8seous.  In  connexion  with  it  is  another  bundle 
of  fibres  already  described  as  reaching  from  the  os  calcis  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  cuboid. 

The  astragalus  with  the  scaphoid  bone. — The   astragalus  Artie.  Burt; 
forms  with  the  scaphoid  bone  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  The 
anterior  articulating  surface  of  the  calcaneum,  and  the  inferior 
calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament,  also  may  be  said  to  enter  into  this 
articulation,  as  all  the  parts  here  mentioned  are  lined  by  a 
common  synovial  membrane.    On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  the  One  lig^— 
astragalus  is  retained  in  its  situation  by  the  ligamentum  astra- 
galo-scaphoideum,  a  broad  band  of  fibres  extending  obliquely 
forwards  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  astragalus  to  the 
superior  sur&ce  of  the  scaphoid  bone.    It  is  covered  by  the  ex- 
tensor tendons.    The  place  of  an  inferior  ligament  to  connect 
these  bones  is  occupied  by  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament,  on  Calc.  scaph. 
which  the  astragalus  rests;  and  this  bone  wants  the  security  ^^f'^^^ 
against  displacement  which  would  be  afforded  by  the  connexion  one. 
of  its  inferior  surface  with  the  scaphoid  bone.    But  on  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  bones  and  ligaments  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  elasticity  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  as  well  as  the  freedom 
of  motion  which  belongs  to  this  part  of  the  tarsus. — The  sy-  Synoyial 
novial  membrane  lines  the  concave  surface  of  the  scaphoid  f^ra"^"^ 
bone,  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament,  and  the  elongated  ar-  hind, 
ticulating  surface  of  the  calcaneum ;  from  these  it  is  reflected 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  astragalus  and  its  scaphoid  liga- 
ment, and  so  to  the  bone  of  that  name  from  which  we  began  to 
trace  it.    In  other  words,  the  synovial  membrane  of  this  joint  is 
continued  from  the  anterior  of  the  two  joints  formed  between 
the  OS  calcis  and  astragalus. 
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C.   ARTICULATIONS  OF   THE   SECOND  SET  OR   RANGE  OF 
TARSAL   BONES  ONE  WITH  ANOTHER. 

The  second  range  of  the  tarsal  bones,  viz.  the  scaphoid,  cu- 
boid, and  three  cuneiform,  are  connected  together  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

Scaph.  w.  1-  The  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones,  when  in  contact,  which 
cuboid.  always  the  case,  present  two  small  articulating  surfaces, 

Small  artic  ,    .       /  i     .  ,  ,  i  i  .  i 

at  their  edges  covered  with  cartilage,  and  lined  by  a  synovial 
Dorsal,  membrane.  They  are  connected  by  a  dorsal  ligament^  com- 
posed of  short  thin  fibres,  extended  obliquely  between  the  two 
plantar,  bones ;  a  plantar^  situated  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  com- 
and  inter-  poscd  of  transvcrse  fibres ;  and  an  inter-osseous  ligament,  which 
088.  ligts.  intervenes  between  the  bones,  and  is  attached  to  their  contiguous 
surfaces. 

Cub.  w.  ext.      2.  The  cuboid  and  the  external  cuneiform  bones  are  con- 
Dor^       nected  by  a  dorsal  ligament,  which  is  a  thin  fasciculus  of  fibres 
plantar,  and  extended  between  them  ;  a  plantar  ligament^  whose  fibres  are 
Hgte?-***^     transverse,  and  rather  indistinct;  and  a  series  of  inter- osseous 
articula-      fibres  Connected  to  their  neighbouring  sides.    Between  these 
two  bones  a  distinct  articulation  is  formed  by  cartilaginous  sur- 
faces, lined  by  a  process  of  the  same  synovial  membrane  which 
belongs  to  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones. 
Scaph.  w.       3.  The  scaphoid  and  the  cuneiform  bones  are  held  together 
neiT  ^'         dorsal  and  plantar  ligaments.    It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
scaphoid  bone  articulates  with  the  three  cuneiform,  by  the 
Dorsal;      smooth  &ces  on  its  anterior  surface.    The  dorsal  ligaments, 
three  in  number,  pass  from  the  superior  surface  of  the  scaphoid 
to  the  first,  second,  and  third  cuneiform  bones,  into  which  they 
and  plantar  are  inserted.    The  plantar  ligamentsy  which  are  similarly  dis- 
posed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  bones,  but  not  so  strongly 
marked,  are  continuous  with,  or  off-sets  from,  the  tendon  of  the 
tibialis  posticus. 

Three  cu-  4.  The  three  cuneiform  bones  are  connected  by  transverse 
gether^  rfor*aZ  ligaments  and  strong  inter-osseous  fibres,  which  (latter) 
Dorsal  and  ^^^^^  niost  efficient  means  of  union.  Plantar  ligaments  can 
h^*^^**  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  for  the  connexion  of  these  bones ;  the 
internal  one  is  broader  and  stronger  than  the  other.  The 
contiguous  smooth  surfiiccs  of  the  bones  are  lined  by  syno- 
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vial  membrane  continued  forward  from  the  articulations  last 
described. 

ARTICULATION  OF  THE  TARSUS  WITH  THE  METATARSUS. 

The  four  anterior  bones  of  the  tarsus,  viz.  the  three  cunei- 
form and  the  cuboid,  articulate  with  the  metatarsus.  The  first 
and  third  cuneiform  bones  project  beyond  the  others,  so  that 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  tarsus  is  very  irregular.  The  first  Bones,  and 
metatarsal  bone  articulates  with  the  internal  cuneiform  ;  the 
second  is  wedged  in  between  the  first  and  third  cuneiform,  and 
rests  against  the  middle  one ;  the  third  metatarsal  bone  arti- 
culates with  the  extremity  of  the  corresponding  cuneiform,  and 
the  two  last  with  the  cuboid  bone.  The  articular  surfaces  of 
the  bones  are  lined  by  synovial  membranes,  and  they  are  held 
in  contact  by  dorsal  and  plantar  and  inter-osseous  ligaments. 

The  dorsal  ligaments  are  fiat,  thin  bands  of  parallel  fibres,  Donalligu. 
which  pass  from  behind  forwards,  connecting  the  contiguous  ex- 
tremities of  the  bones  just  mentioned.  Thus  the  first  meta- 
tarsal bone  receives  a  broad  thin  band  from  the  corresponding 
cuneiform  bone;  the  second  receives  three,  which  converge  to 
its  upper  surface,  one  passing  from  each  cuneiform  bone  ;  the 
third  has  one  from  the  third  bone  of  that  name ;  and,  finally, 
the  two  last  are  bound  by  broad  fasciculi  to  the  aiboid  bone. 
The  plantar  set  is  disposed  with  less  regularity ;  the  first  and  Plantar 
second  are  more  strongly  marked  than  the  corresponding  liga- 
ments  on  the  dorsal  surface;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  meta- 
tarsal bones,  which  are  connected  by  but  a  few  scanty  fibres  to 
the  cuboid,  receive  support  from  the  sheath  of  the  peroneus 
longus  muscle.  Ligamentous  bands  stretch  in  an  oblique  or  Oblique 
transverse  direction  from  the  internal  cuneiform  to  the  second 
and  third  metatarsal  bones,  and  from  the  external  cuneiform  to 
the  fifth  metatarsal. 

The  tnter-osseous  ligaments  have  especial  interest,  because  of  Inter-ow. 
the  difficulty  they  would  occasion  in  separating  the  metatarsus 
from  the  tarsus  (should  this  operation  be  considered  a  desirable 
one)  in  consequence  of  their  deep  position  between  the  bones.* 

•  Attention  was  first  particularly  directed  to  these  ligaments  by  M.  Lisfranc, 
in  connexion  with  the  amputation  of  the  foot  through  the  tarso-metatarsal 
articulation.  See  "  Manuel  des  Operations  Chirurgicales,  &c.  Par  J. 
Coster."   3e.  edit.  Paris,  1829. 
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Intern.       a.  The  internal  and  largest  of  these  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
inter-ofls.     g^^^  cuneiform  bone,  and  extends  from  this  bone  to  the  neighboui^ 
ing  side  of  the  second  metatarsal,  as  well  as  to  the  first  metatarsal. 
Extern.      b.  The  external  inter-osseous  ligament  separates  the  articulation 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones  from  the  rest.  It  connects 
the  outer  side  of  the  external  cuneiform  bone  to  the  same  side  of 
the  third  metatarsal,  c.  Some  fibres,  of  less  strength  and  import- 
ance than  the  preceding,  are  observable  in  another  situation, 
namely,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone,  con- 
Middle  is    necting  it  to  the  middle  cuneiform.    These  fibres,  from  their 
'^^^       position,  constitute  a  middle  inter-osseous  ligament. — The  con- 
nexions of  the  inter-osseous  ligaments  may  be  found  to  vary 
somewhat  from  those  here  stated.    They  may  be  connected  at 
the  same  time  to  the  contiguous  angles  of  two  tarsal  and  two 
metatarsal  bones. 

Three  syno-  Synovial  membranes, — There  are  three  synovial  membranes 
two  specLd,  irregular  series  of  articulations,    a.  One  belongs  to  the 

oneW  internal  cuneiform  and  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  The  joint 
rowed.  formed  between  these  two  bones  is  altogether  distinct  and  out 
of  the  range  of  the  rest.  i.  Another  synovial  membrane  is  re- 
flected from  the  cuboid  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones  ; 
and  this  is  isolated  on  the  inner  side  by  the  external  inter-os- 
seous ligament,  c.  The  third  or  middle  one  is  an  elongation  of 
the  synovial  membrane  lining  the  articulations  of  the  scaphoid 
and  cuneiform  bones,  which  is  continued  to  the  articulations 
formed  between  the  two  external  of  the  last-named  bones,  and 
the  second  and  third  metatarsal. 


CONNEXION  OF  THE    METATARSAL   BONES  WITH  ONE 
ANOTHER. 

The  metatarsal  bones  are  bound  together  at  their  tarsal  and 
digital  ends;  very  firmly  in  the  former,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  loosely  in  the  latter  situation. 
Bums  of        The  tarsal  ends  or  bases  of  the  four  outer  bones  articulate 
MiUcSated.         ^^^^  another,  having  lateral  articular  surfaces  which  are 
covered  by  sjmovial  membrane,  and  they  are  connected  by 
Donal,       dorsal,  plantar,  and  inter^osseous  ligaments.    The  dorsal  and 
P^n^»     plantar  (fig.  96,*)  ligaments  are  short  transverse  bands  stretch- 
ing from  one  bone  to  another,  and  placed  in  the  manner  which 
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their  names  sufficiently  indicate.   The  inter-oaseous  fibres,  lying  and  inter- 
deeply  between  the  bones,  occupy  the  non-articular  parts  of 
their  lateral  sur&ces.    They  are  very  resistent.    The  articular 
surfaces  are  covered  by  synovial  membrane^  which  in  each  is  Synovial 
continued  forward  between  these  bones  from  that  lining  the  ^-^^^^ 
joints  formed  by  their  terminal  surface  and  the  tarsal  bones. 
The  first  metatarsal  does  not  articulate  with  the  second. 

Transverse  metatarsal  ligament,— The  digital  extremities  Headaofall 
or  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  are  kosely  connected  by  a  b^'^trawv. 
transverse  band  (fig.  96,^)  which  is  identical  in  its  arrangement  lig* 
with  the  corresponding  structure  in  the  hand ;  but  with  this  ex- 
ception, namely,  that  it  extends  to  the  great  toe,  whereas  the 
other  does  not  reach  the  thumb. 


AKTICULATIONS  OF  THE  METATARSAL  BONES  WITH  THE 
DIGITAL  PHALANGES,  AND  OF  THE  LATTER  ONE  WITH 
ANOTHER. 

The  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  are  connected  with  the 
small  concave  articular  surfaces  of  the  first  phalanges  by  two 
lateral  ligaments,  an  inferior  ligament,  and  a  synovial  mem- 
brane, similar  in  every  respect  to  those  which  belong  to  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  hand  {ante^  page  215). 

The  articulations  of  the  phalanges  with  one  another  are  also 
constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  the  superior  ex- 
tremity (page  216).  In  each,  the  bones  are  held  in  contact  by 
two  lateral  ligaments  (fig.  96,  ^,)  and  an  anterior  ligament,  the 
surfaces  being  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane. 
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MUSCLES. 


The  muscles  are  divisible  into  a  number  of  groups,  which 
occupy  different  regions  of  the  body,  and  combine  in  various 
ways  for  the  performance  of  its  actions.  We  shall  in  the  first 
place  name  the  individual  muscles  included  in  each  group,  then 
indicate  the  method  of  dissecting  or  exposing  them  to  view ; 
the  detailed  description  of  each  shall  follow,  and  the  rationale  of 
their  actions  conclude  the  section. 

EPICRANIAL  REGION. 

On  the  roof  of  the  skull  we  find  but  one  muscle,  viz.  the  oc- 
cipito-frontalis. 

Care  neces-  Diuection, — Care  mast  be  taken  in  making  the  first  incisions  to  expose 
teethe  in  *^  muscle,  particularly  along  the  vertex  ;  for  the  tegument  is  very  thick, 
tegument!  *^  *i™®  firmly  adherent  to  the  thin  aponeurosis  of  the  muscle, 

jl^j^jj        which  is  by  almost  every  beginner  detached  with  the  tegument :  this  is  the 
of  thlB.        more  likely  to  happen,  as  the  aponeurosis  is  lifted  up  from  the  bone  in  the 
effort  made  to  render  the  tegument  tense.    The  better  plan,  therefore,  is  to 
commence  the  dissection  in  such  a  way  as  to  expose  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the 
muscle  ;  and  then,  taking  these  as  a  guide,  to  elevate  the  tegument  from 


NoTK. — When  proceeding  with  the  dissection  of  a  body,  the  examination  of 
its  upper  and  lower  half  is,  for  obvious  reasons  carried  on  at  the  same 
time  by  different  persons.  Begin  the  dissection  of  the  upper  half  with 
the  epicranial  region,  then  take  the  auricular ;  obsen'e  the  temnoral 
fascia  and  muscle ;  then,  without  delay,  open  the  skull,  as  the  Drain 
speedily  decomposes,  and  proceed  with  the  examination  of  its  mem- 
branes, vessels,  and  internal  structure  (tec  Brain,  dissection  of.)  When 
this  is  concluded,  let  the  dissection  of  the  different  groups  of  muscles  in 
the  face,  orbit,  and  neck,  be  continued  in  tlie  order  here  set  down.  Do 
not  pass  over,  or  neglect,  the  brief  directions  given  for  the  examination  of 
each  region. 

Those  to  whom  the  lower  half  of  the  body  is  allotted  should  commence  with 
the  abdominal  muscles.  These  are  confessedly  of  great  importance  ;  but 
still  no  time  should  be  lost  in  inspecting  them^  as  it  is  necessary,  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  effected,  to  proceed  to  the  abdommal  viscera.  The  perinaaal 
muscles  should  in  the  next  place  engage  attention,  as  they  too  become,  in 
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before  and  from  behind  upwards  to  the  vertex  from  off  the  aponcm-oBis. 
PUce  a  high  block  under  the  back  of  the  neck  so  as  to  raise  the  head  nearly 
into  the  vertical  position, — or,  if  the  subject  be  turned  prone,  place  the  block 
under  the  chin.  Make  an  incision  across  the  forehead,  about  an  inch  above 
the  upper  mai^  of  the  orbit,  and  extending  from  the  middle  line  outwards 
to  the  temple.  Then  a  second  incision  may  be  carried  from  the  inner  ter- 
mination of  the  one  just  indicated,  upwards,  over  the  middle  of  the  forehead 
to  the  vertex  ;  raise  the  skin  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  these 
incisions,  and  cautiously  dissect  it  upwards  and  outwards,  which  will  expose 
the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  frontal  part  of  the  muscle.  Having  proceeded  so  far 
at  the  fore  part,  make  a  transverse  incision  from  the  occipital  protuberance 
to  the  root  of  the  mastoid  process,  a  little  above,  but  parallel  with  the 
superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone.  Another  incision  may  be  drawn 
at  right  angles  with  this  from  the  occipital  protuberance  upwards  to  the 
vertex ;  and  from  the  angle  of  union  of  these  incisions  begin  and  continue 
the  dissection,  raising  the  skin  from  the  occipital  part  of  the  muscle,  and 
so  proceeding  from  the  fleshy  fibres  upwards  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  In  NerveB  and 
conducting  this  dissection,  the  superficial  filaments  of  the  supra-orbital 
nerves  will  be  seen  in  front,  the  temporal  branches  of  the  portio  dura  at  integument 
the  sides,  and  the  ascending  branches  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  and  the 
cervical  nerves  behind ;  also  the  branches  of  the  temporal  and  occipital 
arteries.  When  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  retain  the  lai^ge  flap  of 
tegument  thus  dissected  off,  and  reflected  down  over  the  ear  and  side  of 
the  neck,  it  can  be  readily  detached  by  an  incision  carried  from  the  outer 
angle  of  the  orbit  backwards  to  the  mastoid  process. 

Occipiio-frontalis;  Douglas — (epicranius;  Albinus.) — This 
is  a  fiat,  thin,  digastric  muscle  (fig.  97/,^  extended  from  the 
occiput  to  the  forehead  (from  which  circumstance  its  name  is 
derived),  and  placed  immediately  beneath  the  cranial  integu- 
ment, to  which  it  closely  adheres,  at  the  same  time  that  it 

a  short  time,  pale  and  flaccid.  Then  take  the  muscles  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  placed. 

If  a  stuaent  in  his  first  essay  at  dissection  has  proceeded  in  this  way,  I  (the 
author)  would  suggest  to  nim  to  begin  the  second  (its  upper  half)  with  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  which  are  usually  left  untouched  till  they  are  unfit 
for  any  purpose.  As  to  the  lower  half,  let  that  commence,  for  the  like 
reason,  with  the  gluteal  and  posterior  femoral  regions. 

The  remarks  on  the  actions  of  muscles  had  better  oe  passed  over  by  junior 
students,  until  they  become  accurately  acauainted  with  their  points  of  at- 
tachment,— ^their  rorm,  and  their  lines  of  direction  with  regard  to  the  axes 
of  the  bones.  A  perusal  of  them  will  then  serve  the  purpose  of  a  repeti- 
tion, and  suggest  a  strong  motive  to  make  another  ana  a  more  carcfiil  dis- 
section than  could  be  expected  in  a  first  attempt.  In  doing  this  it  will 
not  suffice  merely  to  trace  the  outline  of  each  muscle  ;  its  points  of  at- 
tachment should  be  exactly  defined  by  carefully  removing  the  cellular 
tissue  and  every  extraneous  substance  which  obscures  them.  (Sec  the 
Table  of  Muscles,  in  the  order  of  Dissection,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.) 
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Two  mus- 
cular parts, 
and  an  apo- 
neurosis. 


Occipital 
part; 

connexion 
with  bone; 


interval 
betw.  both 
occip.  parts. 

Frontal 
part; 


lai^er  than 
occip. 


rests  upon  the  arch  of  the  skull,  over  which  it  slides.    It  con- 

sists  of  two  broad  but  short 

Fiir.  97  * 

fleshy  bellies,  united  by  an 
-  .  intervening  aponeurosis. 

The  occipital  part. — The 
posterior  fleshy  portion  is  at- 
tached, by  short  tendinous 
fibres,  to  the  external  two 
thirds,  sometimes  much  less, 
of  the  superior  curved  line  of 
the  occipital  bone,  and  to  the 
mastoid  portion  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone,  immediately  above 
the  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 
The  fleshy  fibres,  which  are 
1  from  an  iuch  to  an  inch  and 

a  half  in  length,  proceed  up- 
wards and  inwards,  and  terminate  in  distinct  white  tendinous 
fibres,  which  soon  become  continuous  with  the  aponeurosis. 
Between  the  occipital  muscles  of  opposite  sides  of  the  head 
there  is  a  considerable,  but  in  diflTerent  cases  a  varying,  inter- 
space, which  is  occupied  by  the  epicranial  aponeurosis. 

Frontal  part. — The  fleshy  fibres,  of  which  this  portion  of 
the  muscle  is  composed,  extend  downwards  and  forwards  on 
the  frontal  bone ;  they  are  longer  and  broader  than  those  of 
the  occipital  part,  but  the  fibres  are  paler  and  less  distinctly 
muscular;  their  upper  margin,  being  their  junction  with  the 
aponeurosis,  presents  a  curved  line,  which  is  a  little  below  the 
coronal  suture ;  the  inner  fibres,  corresponding  with  the  median 
line,  descend  vertically,  and  become  continuous  with  the  pyra- 
midalis  nasi':  the  middle  fibres,  longer  than  the  others,  termi- 
nate by  becoming  blended  with  the  orbicularis^,  and  corrugator 
supercilii ;  and  the  external  fibres  curve  inwards  somewhat,  and 
become  blended  with  those  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  over 


♦  1.  Occipito-froritalis,  2.  Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  3.  Pyramidalis  nasi. 
4.  Transversalis  nasi.  5.  Levator  labii  superioris  et  alae  nasi.  6.  Levator 
labii  superioris.  7.  Levator  anguli  oris.  8.  Zygomaticus  minor.  9.  Zygo- 
maticus  major.  10.  Depressor  anguli  oris.  11.  Depressor  labii  inferioris. 
12.  Levator  menti.  13,  i)oints  to  buccinator.  14.  Orbicularis  oris.  15. 
Masseter.  16,  17,  18.  Superior,  posterior,  and  anterior  auricular.  19.  Pla- 
tysma  myoides. 
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the  external  angular  process.    The  inner  margins  of  the  right  Both  frontL 
and  left  frontal  muscles  are  blended  together  for  some  space  P^f^i®"^ 
above  the  root  of  the  nose. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-fron talis  (membrana  epi-  Aponeu- 
ciania ;  galea  aponeurotica  capitis)  extends  over  the  upper  sur-  '^"^ 
fee  of  the  cranium  uniformly  from  side  to  side,  without  any 
separation  into  lateral  parts.    It  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  connecting 
a  single  structure,  having  connected  with  it  the  occipital  and  ^^^^  ♦ 
frontal  muscular  strata  above  described,  and  at  the  same  time 
uniting  the  muscles  of  one  side  with  the  other,  and  combining 
their  action. 

Posteriorly,  in  the  interval  between  the  occipital  parts  of  the  attached  to 
muscles,  the  aponeurosis  is  fixed  to  the  occipital  protuberance  and 
curved  line  above  the  trapezius ;  in  front  it  presents  in  the  middle 
an  angular  elongation,  which  intervenes  for  a  short  distance  be- 
tween the  margins  of  the  frontal  muscles  before  they  join ;  la- 
terally, it  has  connected  with  it  the  superior  and  anterior  auricular 
muscles.  In  the  situation  of  the  temporal  ridge  it  loses  the  apo- 
neurotic character,  and  is  continued  over  the  temporal  fascia  to 
the  zygoma  by  a  layer  of  laminated  cellular  membrane.  The 
fibres  are  chiefly  longitudinal,  following  the  direction  of  the  mus- 
cles ;  and  they  will  be  found  distinctly  tendinous  where  they 
receive  the  fibres  of  the  occipital  portions  of  the  muscle. 

The  aponeurosis  is  firmly  connected  with  the  skin  and  sub-  Connected 
cutaneous  Granular  fat  (in  which  several  blood-vessels  and  nerves  ^^^^J  ^^ 

o  X  integ. ; 

ramify)  by  numerous  short  fibro-cellular  bands  ;  and  it  adheres  loosely  w. 
loosely  to  the  subjacent  pericranium,  through  the  medium  of  Pfncro- 
thin  cellular  membrane  devoid  of  fat.  Hence  the  muscles, 
when  thrown  into  action,  move  the  integuments  with  the  apo- 
neurosis (the  hairy  scalp)  on  the  immediate  investment  of  the 
skull.  Hence,  too,  while  they  together  admit  of  being  easily 
and  speedily  stripped  from  the  calvarium,  the  skin  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  aponeurosis  and  muscle  with  facility.  Thp 
integument  is  likewise  closely  connected  with  the  frontal  portion 
of  the  muscle,  and  the  skin  of  the  forehead  is,  in  consequence, 
folded  or  wrinkled  when  this  contracts. 

Bome  anatomists  consider  the  whole  to  be  a  four-headed  muscle,  having 
two  fleshy  portions  behind,  and  two  in  front,  aU  connected  by  a  single  layer 
of  aponeurosis,  which  rests  on  the  cranium.  Others  view  it  in  a  different 
WSJ,  the  fleshy  parts  being  taken  as  separate  muscles,  and  named  from  their 

R  2 
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position,  the  anterior  one  being  the  "frontal"  muscle,  the  posterior  the 
"  occipital." 

Action  on  Actions. — All  the  muscular  parts  having  one  broad  common  aponeurosis, 
Sow^Mid  together :  their  first  effect  is  to  draw  up  the  eye-brows,  the  next 

•k^ofSe    ^  throw  the  skin  of  the  forehead  into  transverse  folds  or  wrinkles ;  and 
forehead.     to  move  the  hairy  scalp  backwards  and  forwards,  by  bringing  the  occipital 
and  frontal  parts  of  the  muscle  alternately  into  action. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  FACE  AND  SIDE  OF  THE  HEAD. 

Diviiion  The  muscles  of  the  iace  are  easily  and  conveniently  ananged 
mto regions,  groups,  each  occupying  what  may  be  called  a  region.  The 
circumference  of  the  orbit  with  the  eye-brow  and  eye-lids  forms 
the  palpebral  region ;  the  side  of  the  nose — the  nasal ;  the 
cheek  or  side-face — the  superior  maxillary;  the  circumference 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  space  between  the  jaws — the  inter- 
maxillary; that  corresponding  with  the  lower  jaw— inferior 
maxillary.  The  interior  of  the  orbit  forms  a  separate  region— 
the  orbital;  so  does  the  space  round  the  ear — the  auricular; 
that  of  the  temple  and  side  of  the  jaw,  the  temporo-maxillary ; 
finally,  the  region  of  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  position  and  their  connexion  with  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  occipito-frontalis,  the  muscles  of  the  auricle  will  now 
be  examined. 

AURICULAR  REGION. 

Auric  mus*     In  the  space  round  the  external  ear  are  placed  three  small 
men^r    musdes,  which  in  the  human  subject  may  be  considered  rudi- 
mentary, as  they  are  not  required  to  perform  any  action.  They 
are  attached  by  small  tendons  to  the  fibro-cartilage  of  the  ear, 
and  are  quite  superficial. 

Diuection, — These  muscles  are  generally  removed  together  with  the  skin, 
when  their  dissection  is  attempted  in  the  usual  way  by  the  beginner,  who 
seeks  to  expose  the  fleshy  part  first :  better  at  once  reverse  the  process 
— seek  for  the  tendons,  and  take  them  as  guides.  For  this  purpose,  draw 
the  pinna  or  broad  part  of  the  ear  downwards ;  a  very  small  tense  cord  will 
be  felt  under  the  skin,  where  it  is  reflected  from  the  head  to  the  car,  running 
from  above  downwards  to  the  upper  bulging  part  of  the  concha.  This  is 
the  tendon  of  the  attoUens.  Cautiously  divide  the  skin  by  an  incision  drawn 
over  the  tendon  from  below  upwards :  reflect  it  to  each  side,  and  continue 
the  process  tlius  upwards  from  the  tendon  to  its  muscular  fibres,  which 
spread  upon  the  temporal  fascia.   Proceed  in  the  same  way  to  expose  the 
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two  other  muscles-— draw  the  pinna  forwards,  and  the  tendon  of  the  retrahens 
will  he  readily  perceived  where  it  is  inserted  into  the  hulging  part  of  the 
eoncha  behind.  Let  a  hook  be  inserted  into  the  extremity  of  the  helix  at 
the  point  corresponding  with  the  line  of  the  zygoma.  When  the  helix  is 
drawn  backwards,  the  tendon  of  the  attrahens  muscle  is  rendered  tense,  and 
can  be  exposed  and  dissected  as  in  the  previous  instances. 

The  superior  auricular  (fig.  97,*®)  (attollens  auriculam  ;  Alb.  Super,  aur. 
— temporo-anricularis,)  is  the  largest.  It  arises  from  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  occipito-frontalis,  where  it  expands  on  the  side 
of  the  head ;  its  fibres,  though  delicate,  being  broad  and  radi- 
ated. The  muscle  ends  in  a  compressed  tendon,  which  is  in- 
serted into  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
ear,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  fossa  between  the  division  of  the 
antihelix. 

Posterior  auricular^"^  (retmhentes  auriculam(tre8);  Alb. — mas-  Poster,  aur. 
toido-auricularis). — This  muscle  consists  of  two  or  three  thin 
fasciculi,  ranged  one  over  the  other ;  they  arise  from  the  mas- 
toid process  by  short  aponeurotic  fibres,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  back  part  of  the  concha.  The  fibres  are  much  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  than  in  either  of  the  other  auricular  muscles. 

The  anterior  auricular^^  (zygomato-auricularis)  is  pale  and  Anter.  aur. 
indistinct,  and  varies  much  in  size.    It  is  attached  to  the  thin 
lateral  elongation  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis 
above  the  zygoma,  and  passes  backwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
fore-part  of  the  helix- 

To  expose  the  muscles  of  the  front  and  side  of  the  face,  begin  by  making  Dissection, 
an  incision  from  the  vertex  along  the  middle  line  of  the  forehead  and  nose, 
taking  care  that  it  barely  divides  the  skin.  From  this,  two  lines  may  be 
drawn  outwards,  one  over  the  eye-brow  to  the  side  of  the  head,  the  other 
over  the  zygoma  to  the  ear.  The  interval  intercepted  between  these  two 
parallel  lines  may  be  intersected,  midway  between  the  car  and  orbit,  by  a 
perpendicular  line  drawn  from  one  to  the  other.  A  square  {palpebral  region) 
is  thus  marked  out  over  the  orbicularis  muscle,  the  skin  of  which  should  be 
carefuUy  reflected  from  its  borders  and  angles.  The  dissection  is  continued 
from  its  outer  and  upper  border  or  circumference,  the  point  of  the  scalpel 
being  made  to  trace  the  course  of  the  curved  fibres  of  the  muscle  as  far  as 
the  margin  of  the  eye-lids.  The  external  flap  may  then  be  reflected  back 
over  the  ear,  so  as  to  expose  the  temporal  fascia,  artery,  &c.  The  skin,  in 
the  next  place,  is  to  be  carefully  raised  and  dissected  off  the  frontal  muscle, 
from  below  upwards  over  the  forehead  as  far  as  the  vertex. 

The  fibres  of  the  orbicularis,  after  being  carefully  examined,  particularly 
at  the  inner  border  of  the  orbit,  may  now  be  divided  along  the  eye-brow,  so 
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as  to  expose  the  comigator  supercilii ;  and  if  the  lower  border  of  the  orbi- 
cularis be  raised,  it  will  expose  the  origin  of  the  elevator  of  the  lip,  which 
will  afford  a  guide  to  the  dissection  of  that  muscle,  as  well  as  of  the  common 
elevator  of  the  lip  and  nose,  down  to  their  termination  (tuual  region).  The 
transversalis  nasi  is  partly  concealed  by  the  latter,  but  it  emerges  from 
under  its  inner  border  as  it  advances  upon  the  side  of  the  nose. 

In  order  to  expose  the  muscles  and  vessels  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face, 
an  incision  may  be  made  from  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  check  down- 
wards to  the  margin  of  the  jaw,  from  which  the  skin  may  be  reflected  back- 
wards off  the  masseter  muscle  and  parotid  gland,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
the  duct  of  the  latter,  or  the  nerves  and  artery  which  accompany  it ;  but  the 
other  flap  of  skin  is  to  be  carried  obliquely  inwards  to  the  lip,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  zygomaticus.  By  this  measure,  the  last-named  muscle,  and  the 
levator  anguli  oris,  and  also  the  facial  artery,  will  be  exposed  ;  and,  by  re- 
moving  some  adipose  substance,  the  buccinator  will  be  brought  into  view 
{inter-maxillary  region).  By  turning  aside  the  elevator  of  the  lip,  the 
second  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  the  infra-orbital  artery  will  be  seen 
emeiging  from  the  foramen  of  that  name. 


PALPEBRAL  REGIOK. 

We  have  here  four  muscles,  ^hich  act  on  the  eye-lids,  two 
being  placed  outside  the  orbit;  viz.  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
and  comigator  supercilii ;  and  two  within  it,  viz.  levator  palpe- 
bral and  tensor  tarsi. 
Orb.palpcb.      Orbicularis  palpebrarum  (fig.  97,^)  (naso-palpebralis). — This 
muscle  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  orbit,  forming  a  thin,  flat 
plane  of  elliptic  fibres,  which  is  placed  immediately  under  the 
skin  of  the  eye-lids,  resting  on  the  eye-brow  above,  and  spread- 
ing outwards  somewhat  on  the  temple,  and  downwards  on  the 
shape;       cheek.    The  fibres  form  an  ellipsis,  whose  great  axis  extends 
horizontally  across  the  orbit  from  its  inner  angle  to  the  temple, 
and  corresponds  with  the  fissure  between  the  eye-lids ;  all  the 
fibres  describing  concentric  curves,  the  concavities  being  directed 
where  con-  towards  the  fissure  of  the  lids.    The  only  points  of  fixed  attach- 
nected  to     j^^^^       bone)  which  its  fleshy  fibres  possess  are  at  the  inner 
maigin  of  the  orbit ;  they  are  firee  in  the  rest  of  their  extent, 
except  along  the  eye-brow,  where  they  are  blended  with  the 
occipito-frontalis  and  comigator  supercilii. 
Tendon  of       The  tendon  of  the  muscle  (tendo  palpebrarum). — At  the 
themnscle.  jn^er  commissure  of  the  eye-lids  is  a  small  tendon,  which  is 
often  obscured  by  the  fibres  of  the  muscle,  but  is  rendered 
apparent  by  drawing  the  lids  outwards:  this  tendon  is  about 
two  lines  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth ;  it  is  attached  to  the 
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anterior  margin  of  the  lachrymal  groove,  from  which  it  runs 
horizontally  outwards  to  the  inner  commissure  of  the  eye-lids, 
where  it  divides  into  two  thin  fibrous  lamellse,  which  diverge  as 
they  pass  outwards  in  the  substance  of  the  eye-lids,  and  termi- 
nate in  the  tarsal  cartilages.  One  surface  of  the  tendon  is  sub- 
cutaneous, the  other  crosses  the  lachrymal  sac  a  little  above  its 
centre,  and  from  it  a  thin  but  firm  fascia  is  given  ofiT,  which 
spreads  over  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  adheres  to  the  margins  of 
the  groove  which  lodges  it. 

The  muscular  Jibres  are  attached^  1st,  to  the  upper  margin  Attachm.  of 
and  anterior  surface  of  the  tendon  just  described ;  2nd,  to  the  * 
surface  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  near  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  lachrymal  groove ;  8rd,  to  the  nasal  pro- 
cess of  the  frontal  bone.    The  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  their  direc- 
thus  arising  arch  upwards  and  outwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
eye- brow  and  upper  lid,  and  thence  descend  over  the  external 
angle  of  the  orbit,  returning  to  the  points  above  stated.    The  Paru  in 
anterior  surface  of  the  muscle  is  subcutaneous  in  its  entire  ^^^^ 
extent,  and  closely  adheres  to  the  skin ;  the  posterior  rests  upon 
the  lower  border  of  the  frontal  muscle  and  the  corrugator,  with 
both  of  which  it  is  intimately  connected ;  farther  down  it  rests 
upon  the  upper  eye-lid  and  the  tarsal  cartilage.    The  lower 
segment  of  the  muscle  rests  on  the  origin  of  the  elevator  of  the 
upper  lip,  and  on  the  zygomatic  muscles ;  and  internally,  on 
part  of  the  common  elevator  of  the  lip  and  nose,  and  the  lachry- 
mal sac ;  also  externally  for  a  little  way  on  the  temporal  fascia. 

The  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  are  thin  and  pale  where  they  cor-  Diflference 
respond  with  the  eye-lids;  they  are  also  less  curved;  but  those  offibr^**' 
which  rest  on  the  cheek  and  margin  of  the  orbit  are  well  de-  and  division 
veloped.    These  parts  have  been  described  as  two  muscles ;  the 
former  being  named  "  ciliaris,''  the  latter  "  orbicularis  latus."*'*  quence. 

The  corrugator  supercilit  (fronto-superciliaris)  is  a  small  Comig. 
pyramidal  mtlscle,  placed  in  the  eye-brow,  whose  direction  it  f^^Jion. 
takes,  being  altogether  concealed  by  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
and  occipito-frontalis.  It  arises  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
superciliary  ridge  of  the  frontal  bone,  from  which  its  fibres  pro- 
ceed outwards  and  a  little  upwards,  and  end  at  the  middle  of  the 
orbital  arch,  by  becoming  blended  with  those  of  the  orbicularis 
and  occipito-frontalis  lying  between  them  and  the  bone.  Its 

*  This  division  is  mentioned  by  Riolanus  as  usual  among  the  anatomical 
writers  of  his  time. — "  Anthropologia,"  lib.  6,  cap.  10. 
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Attach. to  anterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  muscles  just  named;  the 
posterior  rests  upon  the  frontal  bone  and  crosses  the  frontal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  and  the  accompanying  artery  as 
they  emerge  from  the  orbit;  its  inner  extremity  is  somewhat 
thicker  than  the  external  one,  which  gradually  narrows  to  a  point. 

Lev.  pal-  Levator  •  palpebra  (fig.  101,^)  (erbito-palpebralis). — This 
slender  muscle  is  concealed,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, 

in  orbit  within  the  orbit ;  it  arises  above  and  before  the  margin  of  the 
optic  foramen,  from  which  it  passes  forwards  and  outwards, 
mounting  over  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  separated  from  the  roof 
of  the  orbit  only  by  the  fourth  and  frontal  nerves.  It  is  very 
narrow  and  tendinous  at  its  origin  ;  it  soon  becomes  fleshy  and 
widens;  finally  it  ends  in  a  broad  fibrous  expansion,  which 
curves  downwards  in  the  substance  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  to  be  in- 

iniert.  to     serted  into  the  margin  of  the  tarsal  cartilage.    This  muscle  lies 

^^^^JJJ^  above  the  rectus  superior  and  the  ball  of  the  eye ;  and,  in  the  lid, 
is  placed  between  the  orbicularis  muscle  and  the  tarsal  ligament, 
which  (latter)  separatesit  from  the  mucous  membrane  (conj  uncti  va) . 

Tens,  tarsi.  The  tetisor  tarsi — Homer,  (musculus  sacci  lachrymalis,) — ^is 
a  very  thin,  small  muscle,  placed  at  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit, 
resting  against  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and 
behind  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis.  Its  fibres  arise  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  as  they  pass 
forwards  they  divide  into  two  narrow  processes ;  these  diverge, 
cover  the  lachrymal  canals,  and  become  attached  to  the  tarsal 
cartilages  near  the  puncta  lachrymalia. 

This  little  muscle  has  been  described  as  an  offset  of  the  ciliaris  of  both 
lids,  with  which  the  fibres  appear  to  be  continuous  (Theile,  Op.  citat.) — 
It  is  often  indistinct. 

Action  of  Actiofu, — The  corrugator  muscle  being  fixed  by  its  inner  extremity,  draws 

corrng.  sn-  jj^g  eye-brow  and  eye -lid  inwards,  and  throws  the  skin  into  perpendicular 
*  lines  or  folds,  as  in  frowning.  The  occipito-frontalis  will,  on  the  contrary, 
elevate  the  brow,  and  wrinkle  the  skin  transyersely ;  which  actions  are  so 
frequently  repeated  by  most  persons,  and  so  constantly  by  some  of  a  par- 
ticular temperament,  that  the  skin  is  marked  permanently  by  lines  in  the 

of  orb.  pal-  situations  just  referred  to.  The  orbicular  muscle  is  the  sphincter  of  the 
eye-lids.    It  closes  them  firmly,  and  at  the  same  time  draws  them  to  the 

Lev.  palp,  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  which  is  its  fixed  point  of  attachment.  The  levator 
palpebrsB  is  the  direct  antagonist  of  the  orbicular  muscle ;  for  it  raises  the 

Tens,  tarsi,  upper  eye-lid,  and  uncovers  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  tensor  tarsi  draws 
the  eye-lids  towards  the  nose,  and  presses  the  orifices  of  the  lachrymal  ducts 
closely  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  It  may  thus  facilitate  the  en- 
trance of  the  tears  into  the  ducts^  and  promote  their  passage  towards  the  nose. 
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NASAL  BEGION. 

We  here  find  seyeial  muscles  as  follows : — 

Pyramidalis  nasi  (fig.  97,*  and  98,*)  (naso-fron talis)  rests  on  Py,.  nasi; 
tbe  nasal  bone,  and  appears  like  a  prolongation  of  the  oceipito* 
frontalis,  with  whose  fibres  it  is  intimately  connected,  as  well  as 
with  those  of  the  corresponding  muscle.  It  extends  from  the 
root  of  the  nose,  where  its  fibres  are  continuous  with  the  continues fr. 
occipito-frontalis,  to  about  half-way  down,  where  it  becomes 
tendinous  and  unites  with  the  compressor  nasi.  The  two  pyra- 
midal muscles  diverge  as  they  descend,  leaving  an  angular  in- 
terval between  them,  and  each  terminates  in  a  thin  fibrous 
lamella,  which  covers  the  side  of  the  nose.  At  its  outer 
border  the  fleshy  fibres  are  connected  with  those  of  the  or- 
bicularis palpebrarum.  It  is  covered  by  the  common  tegu- 
ment^ and  rests  upon  the  nasal  part  of  the  frontal  bone  and 
the  OS  nasi. 

Its  chief  effect  seems  to  be  that  of  giving  a  fixed  point  of 
attachment  to  the  frontal  muscle ;  it  also  wrinkles  the  skin  at 
the  root  of  the  nose. 

The  levator  labii  supertoris  alaque  nasi  (figs.  97,^  and  Lev.com- 
98,')  (common  elevator  of  the  lip  and  nose)  lies  along  the  side 
and  wing  of  the  nose,  extending  from  the  inner  margin  of  the 
orbit  to  the  upper  lip.  It  arises  by  a  pointed  process  from 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary bone,  and  as  it  descends  separates  into  two  fasciculi ;  one 
of  these,  much  smaller  than  the  other,  becomes  attached  to  the 
wing  of  the  nose,  whilst  the  other  is  prolonged  to  the  upper  lip, 
where  it  is  blended  with  the  orbicular  and  elevator  muscles.  It 
is  subcutaneous,  except  at  its  origin,  where  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum overlaps  it  a  little. 

Compressor  naris  (figs.  97,*  and  98,')  (transversalis  v.  trian-  Comppess. 
gularis  nasi). — This  is  a  thin,  small  triangular  muscle,  which 
lies  close  upon  the  superior  maxilla  and  the  side  of  the  nose, 
the  direction  of  its  fibres  being  tmnsverse  from  without  inwards 

transTcrse. 

and  upwards ;  it  is  concealed  at  its  origin  by  the  proper  elevator 
of  the  lip,  and  is  crossed  by  the  common  elevator.  It  arises 
narrow  and  fleshy  from  the  canine  fossa  in  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  from  which  its  fibres  proceed  inwards  and  upwards,  gradu- 
ally expanding  into  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which  is  partly  blended 


mums. 
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Musculus 
anomalus. 


Depress, 
alae  nasL 


Lev.  alse 
nasi  propr. 
poster.; 


with  that  of  the  corresponding  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  and 
that  of  the  pyramidalis  nasi  of  the  same  side,  and  partly  attached 
to  the  fibro-cartilage  of  the  nose. 

Beneath  the  common  elevator  of  the  lip  and  ala  of  the  nose, 
and  connected  by  the  lower  end  with  the  origin  of  the  com- 
pressor naris,  will  be  found  a  longitudinal  muscular  slip,  more 
than  an  inch  in  length,  attached  exclusively  to  the  superior 
maxillary  bone.  It  was  named  rhomboideus'**  by  Santorini, 
and  (in  consequence  of  being  attached  only  to  a  bone,  and 
having  therefore  no  action,)    anomalus**'  by  Albinus. 

The  depressor  ala  nasi  is  a  small  flat  muscle,  lying  between 
the  mucous  membrane  and  the  muscular  structure  of  the  lip, 
with  which  its  fibres  are  closely  connected.  From  a  depression 
(myrtiform)  near  the  alveolar  border  of  the  superior  maxilla  the 
fibres  ascend  to  terminate  in  the  septum  and  the  ala  of  the 
nose — the  posterior  part  of  each — (fig.  98,^).  The  external 
fibres  curve  forwards  and  downwards  to  the  ala. 

Besides  the  muscles  above  described  there  are  other  muscular 
fibres  which  cover  the  small  cartilages 
of  the  nose.  They  are  usually  very 
indistinct,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  close  connexion  of  the  skin  and 
cartilages  of  the  nose,  between  which 
they  lie,  and  the  necessary  removal  of 
a  portion  of  the  short  fibres  when  the 
skin  to  which  they  are  attached  is 
cut  away.  The  muscular  fibres  admit 
of  being  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts,  as  follows :  — 

Levator  proprius  ala  nasi  poste- 
rior (dilatator  .naris  poster.)  (fig. 
98,*). — After  the  careful  removal  of 
the  common  elevator  of  the  nose 
and  lip,  this  muscle  will  be  apparent  often  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  always  with  the  aid  of  a  lens.  (Theile.) — Its  fibres  are 


Fig.  98.« 


♦  Represents  the  muscles  of  the  nasal  region,  with  some  of  those  of  the 
lip.  1.  Pyramidalis  nasi.  2.  Levator  labii  superioris  alseque  nasi.  3. 
Cfompressor  naris.  4.  Levator  proprius  alse  nasi  anterior.  5.  Levator  pro- 
nrius  alse  nasi  posterior.  6.  Depressor  alae  nasi.  7.  Orbicularis.  7*. 
Naso-labialis. 
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attaclied  to  the  mai^gin  of  the  mounting  process  of  the  superior 
maxlllarj  bone  and  the  smaller  (sesamoid)  cartilages  of  the 
ala  nasi  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  skin  on  the  other. — The  and 
anterior  set  of  fibres  {lev.  propr.  ala  nasi  anterior  v.  dilatator 
nans  anterior)  (fig.  98,^)  are  interposed  between  the  cartilage  of 
the  ala  and  the  skin,  to  both  of  which  they  are  attached.* 


SUPERIOR  MAXILLARY  REGION. 

Here  are  four  muscles,  viz.  the  elevator  of  the  upper  lip,  the 
elevator  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  the  two  zygomatic!. 

The  levator  labii  superioris  (fig.  97,^)  (the  proper  elevator  Ley.  labii 
of  the  upper  lip)  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit  to  "^P®'-5 
the  upper  lip,  lying  close  to  the  outer  border  of  the  common 
elevator,  with  which  and  the  smaller  zygomatic  muscle  it  is 
blended  inferiorly.     It  arises  immediately  above  the  infra-  origin 
orbital  foramen,  where  its  fibres  are  attached,  partly  to  the  supe-  wbTfoJani. 
rior  maxillary  bone,  partly  to  the  malar.    Its  direction  is  down- 
wards and  a  little  inwards,  ceasing  at  the  upper  lip,  where  it 
unites  with  the  rest  of  the  muscular  apparatus  of  that  part.  At 
its  origin,  this  muscle  is  overlapped  by  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum, but  its  lower  part  is  subcutaneous ;  it  partly  conceals 
the  levator  anguli  oris,  and  the  compressor  nasi. 

Levator  anguli  oris  (fig.  97,^)  (musculus  caninus). — The  Lev.  ang. 
elevator  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  lies  beneath  the  preceding,  fromX'T.'^' 
and  partly  concealed  by  it.    It  arises  immediately  below  the  jaWi  by^ 
infra-orbital  foramen,  from  the  canine  fossa,  whence  the  name  nerves  and 
caninus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth.    It  is  ▼e«»el8. 
broader  above  than  below,  and  inclines  outwards  somewhat  as 
it  descends ;  it  lies  at  the  middle  of  the  face,  deeply  behind  the 
outer  border  of  the  elevator  of  the  upper  lip,  escaping  from 
under  it  at  the  lower  end,  in  consequence  of  the  difiTerent  direc- 
tion of  the  two  muscles.    Its  anterior  surface  supports  the 


•  The  muscular  structure  here  described,  or  a  peat  part  of  it,  has  been 
described  and  delineated  under  the  name  "  pinnae  dilatator  "  by  Santorini. — 
(Obs.  Anat.  cap.  1,  §  14,  and  tab.  1.)  But  in  recent  observations  two  sepa- 
rate muscles  (noticed  in  the  text)  have  been  recognised  by  Professor  Theile,  in 
the  new  ed.  of  "  Sommerring  v.  Baue  d.  menschlich.  Korpers."  M.  Arnold 
(Tab.  Anat.  fascic.  2,  tab.  8,  figs.  6  and  7)  apparently  connects  the  pos- 
terior muscle  with  the  depressor  alse  nasi,  describing  both  as  one  large 
"  dilatator." 
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infra-orbital  nerve  and  artery,  which  separate  it  from  the  pre- 
ceding muscle ;  the  posterior  lies  on  the  superior  maxilla  and  on 
the  orbicularis  and  buccinator  muscles,  with  which  and  the  de- 
pressor anguli  oris  its  fibres  become  united. 

The  zygomatici  are  two  narrow  fasciculi  of  muscular  fibres, 
extended  obliquely  from  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  cheek 
to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  one  being  larger  and  longer  than  the 
Zygom.      other. — Zygomattcus  minor  (fig.  97,  ^.    This  irregular  little 
kT^K*-"*  muscle  arises  from  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  malar 
bone,  and  inclines  downwards  and  forwards  to  terminate  by  joining 
with  the  outer  margin  of  the  levator  labii  superioris ;  the  junction 
sometimes  occurring  close  to  the  origin  of  the  zygomaticus  minor. 
It  lies  internally  to  the  succeeding  muscle,  but  distinct  from 
connexion    it  in  the  whole  length,  and  is  sometimes  joined  by  some  fibres 
w.  orb.  palp.  orbicularis  palpebrarum ;  or  its  place  may  be  taken  by  a 

muscular  slip  from  this  muscle.  It  may  be  altogether  wanting. 
Zy^m.  —-The  zygomaticus  majot^  arises  from  the  malar  bone  near  the 
zygomatic  suture,  from  which  it  descends,  lying  inferior  and 
external  to  the  smaller  muscle  of  the  same  name,  to  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,  where  it  is  continued  into  the  orbicularis  and 
depressor  anguli  oris.  These  muscles,  at  their  origin,  are  con- 
cealed a  little  by  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  but  become  sub- 
cutaneous in  the  rest  of  their  extent.  The  lai^r  one  crosses, 
just  below  its  origin,  a  part  of  the  masseter  and  buccinator 
muscles. 

INFERIOR  MAXILLARY  REGION. 

This  space  contains  three  muscles,  viz.  the  depressor  of  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  the  depressor  of  the  lower  lip,  and  the 
elevator  of  the  lower  lip. 
Depress.         Depressor  anguli  oris  (fig.  97,^^)  (triangularis  oris ;  maxillo- 
nng.  ons ;  labialis). — This  muscle  lies  at  the  side  and  lower  part  of  the  fiice, 
being  extended  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  from  the  lower  jaw. 
It  arises  from  the  external  surfi9u;e  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone, 
particularly  from  the  oblique  line  which  is  marked  upon  it.  It 
triangnlar.  is  triangular  in  form ;  the  base  of  the  triangle  corresponding  with 
its  origin,  and  its  apex  with  its  insertion  into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth.    Its  fibres  pass  upwards,  gradually  contracting  so  as  to 
form  a  narrow  process,  which  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  by  becoming  blended  with  the  orbicular  and  great  zygo- 
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matic  muscles,  and  also  with  the  ienDination  of  the  levator 
anguli  oris.  It  is  covered  by  the  skin,  and,  at  its  insertion, 
by  the  zygomaticus  major,  under  which  its  fibres  pass ;  it  con- 
ceals part  of  the  buccinator  and  of  the  depressor  of  the  lower 
lip. 

Depressor  labii  inferioris  (fig.  97,  (quadratus  menti;  Depress 
mento-labialis). — small  square  muscle,  lying  nearer  to  the 
symphysis  of  the  chin  than  the  preceding  muscle,  by  which  it  is 
partly  concealed ;  it  arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  bone,  and  thence  ascends  to  be  inserted  into  the 
lower  lip,  its  fibres  becoming  blended  with  those  of  the  orbicu- 
laris oris,  and  also  having  previously  united  with  those  of  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  It  has  mixed  up  with  it  some  of 
the  fibres  of  the  platysma,  and  it  presents  rather  a  peculiar 
appearance  when  dissected,  owing  to  a  quantity  of  yellow 
adipose  matter  being  deposited  in  the  interstices  of  its  fibres. 

Levator  menti  (elevator  labii  inferioris  proprius  —  Co.wper)  Ley.  menti. 
(fig.  97,  arises  from  a  slight  pit  a  little  below  the  alveolar 
border  of  the  lower  jaw,  near  the  symphysis.  This  pair  of 
muscles  occupies  the  interval  between  the  two  depressors  of  the 
lower  lip.  They  are  small,  short,  and  somewhat  tapering, 
being  narrow  at  their  point  of  origin,  bom  which  they  increase 
in  breadth  towards  their,  insertion.  They  incline  downwards 
and  a  little  forwards  to  reach  the  tegument  of  the  chin,  into 
which  they  are  inserted. 

Actions, — The  names  of  most  of  the  muscles  included  in  the  three  fore- 
going groups  sufficiently  indicate  their  actions  upon  the  lips^  the  nose,  and  the 
mouth.  It  will  be  found  in  conducting  their  dissection  that  they  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  skin  which  covers  them.  Hence  they  are  cnahlcd 
to  give  to  the  face  all  those  changes  of  state  which  are  necessary  for  the  ex- 
pression of  passion  and  feeling. 


INTER-MAXILLAKY  BE6I0K. 

At  each  side  of  the  face,  in  the  part  called  the  cheek," 
is  a  muscle—^the  buccinator,  and  round  the  margin  of  the 
mouth,  one — ^the  orbicularis  oris. 

The  buccinator  (fig.  97,  ")  (alveolo-labialis)  is  a  thin  flat  Buccinator; 
plane  of  muscular  fibres,  quadrilateral  in  figure,  occupying  the 
interval  between  the  jaws.    It  is  attached,  by  its  upper  and 
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lower  margins,  to  the  alveolar  margins  of  the  maxillary  bones, 
from  the  first  molar  tooth  in  each,  as  far  back  as  the  last; 
and  posteriorly  between  these  bones  it  is  fixed  to  a  narrow  fas- 
ciculus of  tendinous  fibres,  extended  from  the  internal  ptery- 
goid plate  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge 
of  the  lower  jaw,  close  to  the  last  dens  molaris.  From  these 
points  the  fibres  are  directed  forwards,  approaching  each  otiier, 
so  that  the  muscle  is  narrowed  and  proportionally  thickened  near 
the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Here  it  lies  beneath  the  other  muscles, 
and  blends  with  them.  The  fibres  near  the  middle  of  the 
muscle  cross  each  other,  those  from  above  entering  into  the  lower 
lip,  and  those  from  below  into  the  upper  one ;  but  the  higher 
and  lower  fibres  are  directed  immediately  into  the  nearest  lip. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  buccinator  is  lined  throughout  by 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth ;  the  external  is  covered 
and  supported  by  a  thin  fascia,  which  is  closely  adherent  to  the 
muscular  fibres,  and  is  overlapped  by  the  triangularis  oris,  the 
terminal  fibres  of  the  platysma  myoides,  and  by  the  labial  artery 
and  vein ;  also  by  the  masseter  and  zygomatici,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  quantity  of  soft  adipose  tissue  of  a  peculiar  cha^ 
racter.  Opposite  the  second  dens  molaris  of  the  upper  jaw  its 
fibres  give  passage  to  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland. 

The  plerygo-maxillary  ligament  (fig.  105,*). — The  tendinous 
band  connected  with  the  posterior  margin  of  the  muscle  has, 
from  its  attachments,  been  thus  called  ;  one  of  its  surfaces  looks 
towards  the  mouth,  and  is  lined  by  the  mucous  membrane  ;  the 
other  is  separated  from  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  by  a  quantity  of 
adipose  substance ;  the  anterior  border  gives  attachment,  as  has 
been  here  stated,  to  the  buccinator  muscle,  and  the  posterior, 
to  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  It  is  this  connexion 
between  the  muscles  just  named  which  establishes  a  complete 
continuity  of  surface  between  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  that 
of  the  pharynx. 

Risorius  (Santorini)  — By  this  name  is  known  a  small  bundle 
of  muscular  fibres  of  varying  size  and  shape,  but  usually  broadest 
at  the  outer  end,  which  commences  over  the  masseter,  and  ex- 
tends transversely  inwards  in  the  fat  of  the  cheek,  to  join  the 
other  muscles  of  the  mouth — usually  the  depressor  anguli  oris 
below  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  It  is  placed  over  (superficial  to) 
the  platysma  where  this  reaches  the  face,  and  crosses  its  fibres, 
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and  for  these  reasons  was  described  as  a  separate  muscle  by 
Santorini. 

Orbicularis  oris  (fig.  97," ;  fig.  98/)  (labialis). — It  belongs  Orb.  oria. 
to  the  class  of  sphincter  muscles,  and  like  them  is  elliptic 
in  its  form,  and  composed  of  concentric  fibres  so  placed  as  to 
surround  the  aperture  of  the  mouth,  but  with  this  peculiarity, 
that  the  fibres  are  not  continued  from  one  lip  into  the  other  : 
if  any  fibres  should  be  traceable  from  one  lip  to  the  other, 
they  are  few  and  slender.  The  muscle  is  flat  and  thin  ;  its 
inner  surface  being  in  contact  with  the  coronary  artery  of  the 
lips,  labial  glands  and  the  mucous  membrane  ;  the  external  with 
the  skin  and  the  fibres  of  the  difiTerent  muscles  which  converge 
towards  the  margin  of  the  mouth.  The  longer  axis  of  the 
ellipse  is  transverse,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  fissure 
between  the  lips ;  the  curves  described  by  the  fibres  of  the 
npper  segment  look  downwards,  and  those  of  the  lower  one 
upwards.  One  border  of  each  segment  is  free,  and  corresponds 
with  the  red  part  of  the  lip ;  the  other  is  blended  with  the 
several  muscles  which  converge  to  the  mouth  from  different 
parts  of  the  face.  The  fibres  are  continued  from  these  mus- 
cles, insomuch  that  they  might  be  said  to  be  borrowed  from 
them. 

The  fibres  nearest  to  its  margin  continue  uninterruptedly  from  side  to  side 
of  the  mouth  ;  but  to  tlie  outer  pert  of  the  muscle  (that  most  remote  from 
the  edges  of  the  lips)  some  special  fibres  are  added.  There  are  two  sets  of 
these,  connected  with  the  maxillary  bones ;  one  set  or  pair  for  the  upper,  the 
other  for  the  lower  lip  (four  altogether).  Tliey  are  slender  and  arched,  and 
they  resemhle  one  another  in  a  great  degree  in  their  arrangement.  Thus': 
the  two  bands  of  fibres  for  the  upper  lip  (accessorii  orbicularis  superioris*) 
vise  close  together  above  the  alveolar  border  of  the  superior  maxilla  op- 
posite the  incisor  teeth,  and  arch  outwards,  one  on  each  side,  to  the 
ingles  of  the  mouth,  to  join  with  the  other  muscles. 

Those  for  the  lower  lip  {accmorii  orbicularis  if^feriorisf)  are  separated 
wie  from  the  other  by  a  much  larger  interval  than  the  preceding  pair,  and 
rather  are  accessory  to  the  lower  segment  of  the  orbicularis  than  form  a  part 
of  it.  They  are  fixed  to  the  lower  maxilla,  externally  to  the  levatorcs 
menti,  and  arch  outwards  to  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  join  the  buccinator 
and  the  other  muscles. 


*  Secondus  fibrarum  ordo  (Santorini);  sur-demi-orbiculaires  (Winslow). 
t  Productores  labri  inferioris  (Santorini) ;  accessores  buccinatoris  (Cour- 
cefles);  les  accessoires  du  demi-orbiculaire  mferieur  (Winslow). 
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NasQ-la-  To  the  superior  segment  of  the  orbicularis  two  small  fleshy  slips  (noto- 
bialis.         labialei^  A\h,)  descend,  one  on  each  side,  from  the  septum  narium  (fig.  98,^*). 

As  they  diverge  to  the  lip,  these  little  muscles  leave  an  interval  between 
them,  and  at  the  same  place  a  narrow  interspace  likewise  exists  between  the 
accessory  or  external  portion  of  the  orbicularis  above  described.  This  small 
inter-muscular  interval  corresponds  with  the  groove  on  the  skin  beneath  the 
septum  narium. 

Actiom, — The  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  susceptible  of  considerable  dilata* 
tion  and  contraction;  the  former  being  effected  by  the  different  muscles 
which  converge  to  it,  and  which  may  be  compared  to  retractors  drawing  with 
different  degrees  of  obliquity  the  lips,  or  their  angles,  in  the  direction  of 
their  respective  points  of  attachment.  The  elevators  are  necessarily  placed 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  fiice,  the  depressors  in  the  opposite  situation,  and 
the  proper  retractors  on  each  side;  and  these  are  the  zygomatici  and  the 
buccinators.  The  buccinators  also  contract  and  compress  the  cheeks  ;  this 
power  is  brought  into  play  when  any  substance  becomes  lodged  in  the  inter- 
val between  them  and  the  jaws.  The  fibres  of  the  muscles  are  then  elon- 
gated and  pressed  outwards ;  but,  when  they  begin  to  act,  they  form  a  flat 
plane,  which  is  pressed  inwards,  and  so  forces  the  substance  back  into  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth.  It  is  obvious  that  the  orbicular  muscle  must  be  the 
direct  antagonist  of  all  those  that  converge  to  it.  When  describing  the 
muscles,  we  may  commence  at  the  lips  as  a  common  point  of  departure,  and 
trace  their  fibres  from  thence  as  they  diverge,  radiating  to  their  respective 
attachments. 


T£MPOBO-MAXILLARY  REGION. 

This  space,  extending  from  the  side  of  the  head  to  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  contains  the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles. 

Diitection, — To  expose  the  masseter  muscle,  and  with  it  the  duct  and 
the  surface  of  the  parotid  gland,  it  will  suffice  to  reflect  back  the  skin  from 
the  lines  of  incision  indicated  in  the  previous  dissections.  In  doing  this, 
a  huge  branch  of  the  facial  nerve  will  be  found  accompanying  the  parotid 
duct.  This  will  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  trunk  of  that  nerve,  by  following  it 
back  through  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland ;  and,  when  the  trunk  is 
found,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  pursuing  all  its  branches,  as  they  diverge 
from  that  point  in  three  different  directions  over  the  face  and  side  of  the 
head.  The  superficial  temporal  vessels  are  at  the  same  time  brought  into 
view.  Cut  the  duct  across,  raise  it  and  the  accompanying  piece  of  the 
parotid  gland  together,  and  draw  it  out  towards  the  ear.  This  will  expose 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  gland  and  its  relations  to  the  ramus  of  the  jaw. 
A  little  more  dissection  is  required  to  get  a  view  of  its  posterior  border,  and 
of  its  relations  to  the  parts  deeply  seated  between  the  jaw  and  the  ear. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  at  the  insertion  of  the  temporal 
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inusclc,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  into  view  the  pterygo-maxillary  region : 
proceed  as  follows : — 

The  ma^setcr  muscle  and  parotid  gland  having  been  examined,  the  parts 
concealed  inside  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  may  be  brought  into  view  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  : — With  a  sharp  chisel  and  mallet  the  zygoma  may  be  divided  at 
both  extremities,  and  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  fascia  to  its  upper 
border  severed.  Tlie  bony  arch,  with  the  masseter  still  connected  with 
it,  may  be  drawn  down  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  fibres  of  the  latter 
being  at  the  same  time  detached  from  the  ramus.  In  the  next  place,  with 
Key's  saw,  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  may  be  divided  by  a  perpendicular  cut, 
carried  from  just  before  its  condyle  to  a  level  with  the  alveolar  border,  and 
there  met  by  another  line  canied  forwards  to  the  latter,  so  as  to  insulate  and 
detach  all  that  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  the  coronoid  process.  This  being 
done,  the  piece  of  bone,  with  the  temporal  muscle  attached,  may  be  drawn 
upwards,  so  as  fully  to  expose  the  two  pterygoid  muscles  (pteryg<hmaxillartf 
region),  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  the  gustatory  and  dental  nerves,  and 
the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  buccinator 
and  superior  constrictor  muscles. 

The  masseter  (fig.  97,^*)  (zygomato-maxillaris)  is  extended  Masseter. 
from  the  malar  bone  and  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal 
to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.    Its  form  is  that  of  an  oblong  tion. 
square ;  its  direction  downwards  and  a  little  backwards.    It  is 
a  thick,  compressed  mass  of  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibres,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  form  two  bundles,  dififering  in  size  and  direction.  Two  parts; 

The  external^  or  larger  portion  of  the  muscle,  arises  chiefly  external, 
by  thick  tendinous  structures  (which  aflTord  a  large  surface  for 
the  origin  of  muscular  fibres)  from  the  lower  border  of  the  malar 
bone,  and  somewhat  from  the  malar  tuberosity  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  from  which  its  fibres  proceed  downw^s,  and  a  little 
backwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  half  of  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw,  extending  as  far  as  its  angle.    The  internal^  or  smaller  part,  internal 
is,  for  the  most  part,  vertical  in  direction  (some  fibres  inclining  a 
little  forwards),  and,  therefore,  crosses  the  larger  portion.  Con- 
sisting chiefly  of  fleshy  fibres,  it  arises  from  the  lower  border  of 
the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone  (reaching  as  fiur 
back  as  its  tubercle),  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  half  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw.    This  part  of  the  muscle  is  concealed,  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent,  by  the  larger  portion,  with  which  its 
fibres  become  united  at  their  insertion  ;  part,  however,  projects 
behind  it,  and  is  covered  by  the  parotid  gland. 

The  external  surface  of  the  masseter  muscle  is  covered,  for  the  Stnicturea 
most  part,  only  by  the  skin  and  &scia ;  it  is,  however,  over- 
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lapped  above  by  the  zygomaticus,  below  by  the  platysma,  and 
behind  by  the  parotid  gland,  whose  duct  also  crosses  it ;  the 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve  and  the  transversalis  faciei  artery 
also  rest  upon  it.  Its  inner  sur&ce  overlays  the  buccinator, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  some  soft  adipose  tissue  ;  also  the 
tendinous  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle  into  the  coronoid 
process ;  it  is  in  intimate  contact  with  the  ramus  of  the  jaw, 
and  receives  a  nerve  and  artery  which  come  from  within  over 
the  sigmoid  notch  of  the  bone. 

The  temporal  muscle  (temporalis;  temporo-maxillaris ;  cro- 
taphite  —  Winslow)  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  head,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  extent  of  the  temporal  fossa  ;  it  is  of  considerable 
size,  being  broad,  thin,  and  expanded  above,  where  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  side  of  the  skull,  but  it  becomes  thick,  com- 
pressed, and  narrowed  to  a  point  below,  at  its  insertion.  The 
fibres  of  the  muscle  present  a  radiating  appearance ;  they  are 
concealed  from  view  by  the  temporal  fascia,  which  must  be 
removed  before  they  can  be  seen. 

It  arises  from  the  whole  of  the  temporal  fossa,  its  fibres 
being  implanted  into  all  that  depressed  surface  which  extends 
from  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  backwards 
to  the  root  of  the  mastoid  process,  and  from  the  curved  line 
marked  upon  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones  downwards  to  the 
ridge  on  the  sphenoid  bone  which  separates  the  temporal  fossa 
from  the  zygomatic;  it  likewise  takes  origin  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  temporal  fascia.  The  fibres  from  this  extensive 
origin  converge  as  they  descend,  some  being  directed  from 
before  backwards,  a  considerable  number  obliquely  forwards, 
whilst  those  in  the  middle  descend  almost  vertically ;  but  all 
terminate  in  a  tendon  whose  fibres,  at  first  radiating  like  those 
of  the  muscle  itself,  gradually  become  aggregated,  so  as  to  form 
a  thick  flat  fasciculus,  which  is  implanted  into  the  inner  sur- 
face as  well  as  the  anterior  border  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
lower  jaw-bone.  The  upper  part  of  this  tendon  is  in  a  great 
degree  concealed  by  the  muscular  fibres,  many  of  which  descend 
to  be  implanted  into  its  external  surface,  whilst  the  deep-seated 
fibres  come  forward  from  the  lower  part  of  the  fossa  to  be  at- 
tached to  its  inner  surface ;  the  lower  part,  or  insertion  of  the 
tendon,  is  altogether  concealed  by  the  zygoma  and  the  masseter. 

Between  the  muscle  and  the  temporal  fossa  are  the  deep  tern- 
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poral  arteries  and  the  temporal  nerves  which  penetrate  its  sub- 
stance. 

The  temporal  fascia  by  which  the  muscle  is  covered  and  Temporal 
bound  down  is  a  remarkably  dense  firm  membrane.    It  is  at- 
tached  inferiorly  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  zygoma,  where  it  iu  con- 
is  separated  from  the  muscle  by  some  loose  adipose  and  cellular  SJne**aiid 
tissue ;  but  higher  up,  the  fascia  expands,  and  becomes  closely  tl»e  muscle; 
connected  with  the  muscular  fibres,  and  is  attached  along  the 
curved  line  bounding  the  temporal  fossa,  where  it  gives  origin 
to  many  of  the  superficial  fibres  of  the  muscle.    The  external 
surface  of  the  fascia  is  overlaid  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occi-  with  other 
pito-frontalis  muscle,  by  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum;  more- 
over,  two  muscles  of  the  ear — the  superior  and  anterior — ^rest 
upon  it,  and  the  temporal  artery  and  vein,  with  the  ascending 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  cross  it  as  they  pass  up  towards  the 
arch  of  the  skull. 


PTEEYGO-MAXILLAEY  RRGiON. 


Intern, 
pteryg.; 


intern,  to 
ramus  of 
maxilla. 


The   internal  pterygoid  Fig.  99.^ 

muscle  (fig.  99,*  and  100,*) 
(pterygoideus  intemus;  pte- 
rygo-maxillaris  major)  is  di- 
rected to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ramus   of  the  jaw, 
somewhat  as  the  masseter  is  . 
to  its  outside  ;  but  it  differs  v 
widely  from  that  muscle  in  ^ 
the  extent  of  connexion  with 
the  bone.     It  is  flat  and 
elongated;    its   form,  like 
that  of  the  masseter,  being 
an  oblong  square.    It  arises  from  the  pterygoid  groove,  or  Origin 
fossa,  its  fibres,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  being  attached  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid 


♦  A  vertical  section  having  been  made  through  the  skull  and  face,  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  the  two  pterygoid  muscles  are  seen  on  the 
inner  surface.  1.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  external  pterygoid  mus- 
cle.   2.  Internal  pterygoid,  which  is  exposed  in  nearly  its  wnole  length. 
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Direction 
and  inser- 
tion. 


Adjoining 
structures. 


External 
pterygoid; 


deep  situa- 
tion; 

is  horizon- 
tal, 


and  trian- 
gular. 


Origin; 
(two  parts.) 


bone,  and  to  the  grooved  surface  in  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate 
bone  which  is  inserted  between  the  pterygoid  plates.  From 
these  points  of  attachment  the  muscle  inclines  downwards  with 
an  inclination  backwards,  and  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  for  about  an  inch  above 
its  angle. 

The  external  surface  of  the  muscle  above  the  place  of  its  in- 
sertion is  separated  from  the  ramus  of  the  maxilla  by  the  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament,  and  by  the  internal  maxillary  artery, 
dental  artery  and  nerve ;  and  at  its  upper  part  is  crossed  by 
the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  Its  inner  sur&ce,  whilst  placed 
in  the  pterygoid  groove,  is  in  contact  with  the  tensor  palati 
muscle,  and  lower  down  with  the  superior  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx. 

The  external  pterygoid  mus- 
Fig.  100.»  cle  (figs.  99 ^  1000  (ptery- 

goideusextemus;  pterygo-max- 
illaris  minor)  is  placed  deeply  in 
the  zygomatic  fossa,  extending 
horizontally  backwards  and  out- 
wards from  the  process  of  that 
name  to  the  condyle  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Its  form  is  some- 
what triangular,  its  base  cor- 
responding with  its  origin,  and 
the  apex  with  its  insertion.  The  two  extremities  are  tendinous, 
the  rest  of  the  muscle  being  a  short,  thick,  fleshy  mass,  the 
upper  fibres  of  which  descend  a  little,  and  the  lower  ascend 
as  they  pass  between  their  points  of  attachment,  whilst  those 
in  the  middle  are  horizontal.  At  its  base  the  muscle  appears 
to  consist  of  two  fasciculi,  separated  by  a  cellular  interval ;  the 
upper  fesciculus  is  attached  to  that  part  of  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  which  is  near 
the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process,  including  the  ridge  sepa- 
rating the  temporal  and  the  zygomatic  fossse  ;  the  other  (the 


*  The  outer  side  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  and  a  part  of  the  skull,  with 
the  two  pterygoid  muscles.  These  parts  have  been  brought  into  view  by 
the  removal  of  the  zycoma,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower 
maxilla,  together  witn  the  masseter  and  t^^mporal  muscles,  and  some 
other  structures.    1.  External ;  and  2.  Internal  pterygoid. 
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laiger  part)  is  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  external 
pterygoid  plate,  and  to  a  small  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
palate  bone.  It  is  inserted  into  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  of 
the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  also  into  its  inter-articular 
fibro-cartilage. 

This  muscle,  from  its  position  iii  the  zygomatic  fossa,  is  con-  Parts  which 
cealed  by  the  coronoid  process  of  the  jaw,  and  the  insertion  of  ^,1^]** 
the  temporal  muscle  ;  but  when  the  masseter  is  removed,  part  of 
it  can  be  seen  between  that  process  and  the  condyle.  Its  ex-  Thoae  in 
temal  surface  is  crossed  by  the  internal  maxillary  artery  and  the 
tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle  as  it  passes  to  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess, and  is  further  covered  by  the  masseter ;  the  inner  sur&ce 
rests  against  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle, 
whose  direction  it  crosses,  also  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  and  middle  me- 
ningeal artery ;  the  upper  border  is  in  contact  with  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  where  it  forms  part  of  the  zygo- 
matic fossa,  and  is  crossed  by  the  temporal  and  masseteric 
nerves.  As  the  pterygoid  muscles  diverge  to  their  destina- 
tions, they  leave  between  them  an  angular  interval,  which  trans- 
mits the  gustatory  and  dental  nerves,  and  the  internal  maxillary 
artery. 

ActUms, — The  lower  jaw  is  elevated  by  the  temporal,  masseter,  and  in- 
ternal pterygoid  muscles,  which  conspire  to  this  end.  If  the  two  first  act 
together,  the  elevation  is  direct ;  but  if  the  two  last  act,  the  obliquity  of 
their  direction  enables  them  to  carry  the  angle  of  the  jaw  a  little  forwards. 
The  triturating  movement  is  performed  exclusively  by  the  external  ptery- 
goid muscles.  If  both  act  together,  they  draw  the  condyles,  and  therefore 
the  whole  jaw,  directly  forwards,  so  as  to  make  the  lower  teeth  project 
beyond  the  upper ;  but  when  only  one  acts  at  a  given  time,  it  draws  the 
corresponding  condyle  forwards,  the  other  remaining  fixed,  and  so  makes  the 
symphysis  of  the  jaw  deviate  to  the  opposite  side.  A  similar  movement  can 
be  given  by  the  corresponding  muscle,  and  the  alternation  of  these  hori- 
zontal motions  constitutes  trituration. 

OTEBITAL  REGION. 

In  the  orbit,  in  connexion  with  the  eye,  and  its  appendages, 
eight  muscles  are  enclosed,  viz.  the  levator  palpebrse,  and  tensor 
tarsi,  together  with  six  muscles  of  the  eye-ball,  namely,  four 
recti  and  two  oblique. 
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MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYE. 


Recti; 


their  posi- 
tion. 


Dissection. — It  is  here  taken  for  granted  that  the  arch  of  the  skull  has 
been  previously  removed  in  order  to  dissect  the  brain.  Now,  to  gain  a  clear 
view  of  the  contents  of  the  orbit,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  greater  part  of 
its  roof,  and  the  whole  of  its  outer  wall.  With  this  intent  the  malar  bone 
may  be  sawed  through  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  as  far  back 
as  the  sphcno- maxillary  fissure.  The  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  should  in 
the  next  place  be  cut  through  with  a  chisel  along  its  inner  third,  and  back  to 
the  anterior  clinoid  process  ;  this  incision  should  be  continued  along  the 
floor  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  close  to  the  outside  of  the  foramen 
rotundum  and  ovale,  and  thence  back  to  the  pars  petrosa,  so  as  to  cut 
through  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  the  squamous  part  of 
the  temporal  bone.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  whole  may  be  pressed 
down  and  detached,  by  cutting  along  the  base  of  the  skidl,  from  within  out- 
wards, the  knife  being  inserted  into  the  fissure  thus  made.  These  measures 
should  first  be  considered,  and  marked  out  on  the  dried  skuU.  A  complete 
lateral  view  is  thus  obtained  of  the  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve,  of  all  those 
in  the  cavernous  sinus,  as  well  as  of  the  parts  in  the  orbit. 

Puncture  the  optic  nerve  with  a  coarse  needle  near  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
and  push  it  on  into  the  latter,  so  as  to  make  a  free  passage  into  it,  through 
which  you  may  convey  a  curved  blow-pipe,  and  with  a  little  air  distend  the 
globe  ;  ligature  the  extremity  of  the  nerve  to  prevent  the  air  from  escaping. 
Draw  the  eye-lids  forward,  fill  them  with  a  little  cotton,  and  apply  a  few 
points  of  suture  along  their  margins.  The  eye-lids  and  the  globe  can  now 
be  drawn  gently  forward,  which  will  put  all  the  muscles  on  the  stretch ;  and 
their  dissection  merely  consists  in  taking  out  cautiously  the  fat  which  fills 
the  orbit. 


Fig.  101. 


Super, 
rectus. 


The  four  recti  muscles  of  the  eye  at  their  origin  surround 
the  optic  nerve,  and  at  their  inser- 
tion correspond  with  the  opposite 
points  of  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  each 
of  them  has  a  double  name,  one  being 
founded  on  its  situation,  the  other  on 
its  action,  as  follows :  viz.  rectus  su- 
perior vel  attollens ;  rectus  inferior  v.  de- 
pressor ;  rectus  intemus  v.  adductor ; 
and  rectus  extemus  v.  abductor. 

The  superior  rectus  (fig.  101,*) 
arises  close  by  the  foramen  opticum. 


*  Tlie  superior  maxillary  bone,  with  the  orbit  opened  on  the  outer  side  to 
show  the  eye  with  its  muscles.  1.  Levator  palpebrse.  2,  3.  4.  Superior, 
inferior,  and  external  recti.  5.  Superior  oblique  representea  by  a  white 
line.    6.  Inferior  oblique. 
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and  beneath  the  levator  palpebrse  ^ ;  it  curves  over  the  globe, 
aod  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  scle- 
rotica. 

The  inferior  rectus^^  internal  rectus^  and  external  rectus^^  Three  other 
all  arise  by  a  common  tendon 9  which  is  attached  to  the  bony  by^common 
lamella  that  separates  the  foramen  opticum  from  the  sphenoidal  tendon, 
fissure ;  but  the  external  rectus  has  another  attachment  besides 
that  of  the  common  tendon.    Its  second  head  arises  from  the  Two  heads 
margin  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  near  the  superior  rectus,  ^fl^®**^'^' 
Between  these  heads  is  a  narrow  interval,  which  gives  trans*  nerves 
mission  to  the  third  and  sixth  nerves  and  the  nasal  branch  of 
the  fifth.    The  four  recti,  thus  attached  posteriorly,  pass  for- 
wards diverging,  and,  after  curving  over  the  middle  of  the  globe 
of  the  eye  (to  which  -they  present  a  flattened  surface)  in  the 
position  implied  by  their  names  respectively,  are  inserted  by  insertion 
short  tendinous  fibres  into  the  fore  part  of  its  sclerotic  coat 
at  an  average  distance  of  four  lines  from  the  margin  of  the 
cornea. 

In  length  and  breadth  there  are  some  differences  among  Differ 
these  muscles.    The  external  rectus  exceeds  the  internal  one  fJI^h  and 
in  length.    On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  (internal  rectus)  breadth, 
has  some  advantage  in  width,  being  broader  than  any,  and 
the  superior  one  appears  slightly  the  narrowest  of  all. 

The  superior  oblique  (obliquus  superior  v.  major ;  trochlearis  Super.obliq. 
— Cowper)  is  placed  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  orbit, 
internally  to  the  levator  palpebr®.    It  arises  about  a  line  from 
the  optic  foramen  at  its  upper  and  inner  part.    From  thence, 
this  long  slender  muscle  proceeds  towards  the  internal  angu- 
lar process,  and  terminates  in  a  round  tendon,  which  passes 
through  a  fibro- cartilaginous  ring,  or  pulley  (trochlea)  attached  The  tro- 
to  a  depression  on  the  frontal  bone  at  the  inner  margin  of  the 
orbit.    To  facilitate  movement,  a  delicate  synovial  sheath 
lines  the  contiguous  sur&ces  of  the  pulley  and  the  tendon, 
and  they  are  covered  over  by  a  loose  cellular  or  cellulo-fibrous 
membrane.    At  this  point  the  tendon  is  reflected  outwards  and  Change  of 
backwards,  passing  between  the  globe  and  the  superior  rectus, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  sclerotica,  midway  between  the  superior  insertion. 
&nd  external  recti  muscles,  and  nearly  equi-distant  from  the 
cornea  and  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. — This  muscle  is 
covered  by  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  the  fourth  nerve  entering 
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rection  and 
insertion. 


its  upper  surface,  and  beneath  it  lie  the  nasal  nerve  and  the 
internal  rectus  muscle. 
Infer,  obliq.  The  inferior  oblique  (obliquus  inferior)  is  the  only  muscle 
orWt^"*^^  of  the  eye  which  does  not  take  origin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit.  It  arises  from  a  minute  depression  in  the  orbital  plate 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  just  within  the  inferior  margin 
of  the  orbit  and  close  by  the  external  border  of  the  lachrymal 
oblique  di-  gTOOVc.  The  musclc  inclines  outwards  and  backwards  between 
the  inferior  rectus  and  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  ends  in  a  ten- 
dinous expansion,  which  passes  between  the  external  rectus  and 
the  globe  to  be  inserted  into  the  sclerotica,  at  its  external  and 
posterior  aspect. 

Other  muB-      Besides  the  six  muscles  here  described  as  the  special  motors 
des  in  orbit.  ^£  ^j^^  globe  of  the  eye,  two  others  are  fsund  within  the  orbit, 
and  have  been  already  described  with  the  muscles  of  the  eye- 
lids, to  which  they  belong,  viz.  the  levator  palpebrss  and  tensor 
tarsi  (page  £48). 

Action  of  Acihru. — The  four  straight  muscles  are  attached  in  such  a  way  at  opposite 
points  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  that,  when  the  parts  are 
viewed  together  in  their  natural  position,  the  muscles  with  the  glohe  repre- 
sent a  pyramid,  whose  summit  i»  at  the  optic  foramen,  and  base  at  the 
points  of  insertion.  Now,  as  these  points  are  anterior  to  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  globe,  and  as  each  muscle,  to  reach  its  insertion,  curves  over 
the  convexity  of  the  eye,  it  will  be  obvious  that,  when  in  action,  their  eflFect 
must  be  to  turn  or  rotate  the  globe,  so  that  the  cornea  will  be  directed  by 
them  either  upwards  or  downwards,  outwards  or  inwards,  as  their  names 
severally  express.  This  will  be  better  seen  if  a  needle  be  inserted  into  the 
middle  of  the  cornea,  and  each  muscle  be  pulled  by  holding  it  with  a  pair  of 
forceps  near  its  origin.  If  any  two  recti  act  together,  the  cornea  will  be 
turned  to  a  point  intermediate  between  those  to  which  they  direct  it  sepa- 
rately. Thus  the  superior  and  external  recti  acting  together  turn  the  cornea 
upwards  and  outwards,  the  inferior  and  internal  recti  downwards  and  in- 
wards. By  this  succession,  combination,  and  alternation  of  action,  the  recti 
are  enabled  to  direct  the  eye  with  the  minutest  precision  to  every  point  in 
the  field  of  view.  Sir  E.  Home  attributes  to  them  also  the  power  of  com- 
pressing the  globe  so  as  to  lengthen  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  thereby 
becoming  the  principal  means  of  its  ac^ustment  to  seeing  at  different  dis- 
tances. 

Of  obliqoi.  What  is  the  action  of  the  obliqui  1  They  were  at  one  time  supposed  to 
serve  as  antagonists  to  the  recti,  and  to  draw  forward  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
after  it  had  been  retracted  into  the  orbit  by  the  latter  muscles.  This  cannot 
be  the  case  ;  for  they  exist  in  animals  in  which  the  globe  cannot  be  re- 
tracted, and  they  receive  no  increase  of  devclopement  in  those  which  possess 
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a  luge  retractor  muscle  in  addition  to  the  recti.    The  obliqui  were  con-  Involnn- 

odered  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  to  perform  all  the  iuToluntary  and  revolving  ^^'y  °*°r®" 

y  1  ,      ,  -t^n       menta  of 

roorements;  the  recti  all  those  which  are  governed  by  the  will.    VVhen  eye-balL 

Tolition  is  guspended  in  sleep,  or  during  coma,  the  cornea  is  observed  to  be 
turned  upwards  under  the  upper  eye-lid  ;  and  when  the  lid  descends,  as  in 
winking,  the  globes  revolve  upwards  at  the  same  time,  and  for  a  special  pur- 
pose. When  the  eye-lid  descends  like  a  curtain  over  the  globe,  it  brings 
down  any  extraneous  matters  which  may  have  lodged  upon  it.  These 
wodd  necessarily  be  collected  into  a  line  across  the  centre  of  the  cornea 
and  obstruct  vision ;  but,  by  the  reyolving  motion,  the  cornea  is  carried 
tqiwards  as  the  lid  descends,  and  all  extraneous  matters  are  brushed  away. 

The  opinion  above  noticed  that  the  oblique  muscles  preside  over  the  in-  Objection 
Tohmtary  movements  of  the  eye  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  theory  to  that  view, 
concerning  the  influence  of  the  fourth  nerve,  which  is  distributed  to  the 
niperior  one.   And  it  is  liable  to  the  objection  (among  others)  that,  sup- 
poeing  the  view  respecting  that  nerve  to  be  correct,  .there  is  no  more  reason 
for  attributing  involuntary  movements  to  the  inferior  oblique  than  to  the 
recti,  which  receive  nerves  &om  the  same  source.   On  the  whole,  it  appears  Are  rotators 
most  probable  that  these  muscles  produce  the  revolving  movements  which     ^®  ®y®» 
have  been  described,  and  little  more,  and  that  they  may  with  Dr.  Jacob  be 
regarded  as  ^  rotatory  muscles,"  their  office  being,  when  acting  together,  to 
revolve  Uie  eye  "  round  a  longitudinal  axis,  directed  from  the  open  [the  an- 
terior part]  of  the  orbit  to  its  bottom."*  But,  supposing  them  to  act  singly,  and  slightly 
the  axis  would,  in  all  probability,  be  slightly  altered  during  the  rotation. 
60  that  under  the  influence  of  the  superior  muscle  alone,  while  the  eye- 
ball was  rotated,  the  pupil  would  at  the  same  time  be  directed  to  the  outer 
and  lower  side  of  the  orbit ;  and,  during  the  action  of  the  inferior  oblique, 
the  rotatory  movement  of  the  eye  would  be  attended  with  an  inclination 
of  the  pupil  upwards  and  inwards. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  muscles  of  the  neck  are  numerous,  and  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear to  be  rather  complex  in  their  distribution.  They  may  be 
grouped  into  sets  as  follows : — 

1.  The  muscles  placed  along  the  side  of  the  neck  being,  at 

least  comparatively,  superficial,  viz.  the  platysma 
myoides,  and  stemo-mastoideus  .... 

2.  Those  placed  obliquely  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 

viz.  digastricus,  stylo-hyoideus,  stylo-glossus,  stylo- 
pharyngens  


*  "  On  Paralytic,  Neuralgic,  and  other  Nervous  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By 
Arthur  Jacob,  M.D."  in  Dublin  Med.  Press.  1841. 
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3.  Muscles  placed  towards  the  fore  part,  and  above  the  os  \  Qenio-hyoid 

hyoides,   viz.  mylo-hyoideus,  genio-hyoideus,  hyo-  v,  region 
glossus,  gcnio-hyo-glossus,  and  lingualis        .       .  I 

4.  The  muscles  placed  in  front,  lying  beneath  the  os  hy-  |  gtemo-hyoid 

oidcs,  viz.  stcmo-hyoideus,  stemo-thyroideus,  thyro-  J-  region 
hyoideus,  crico-thyroideus,  and  omo-hyoideus       .  j 

5.  Those  placed  deeply  at  the  side  and  front  of  the  ver-  \  j^nterior  Ter- 

tebral  column,  viz.  scalcni,  rectus  lateralis,  rectus  an-  >  ^j^^jj  itHrion 
ticus,  major  and  minor,  and  longus  colli        .       .  j 
All  these  are  in  pairs  at  each  side. 

Dutection  and  general  view  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Neck, — The  head  being 
allowed  to  hang  over  a  block  placed  behind  the  neck,  and  the  side  of  the 
latter  being  turned  forward,  we  may  proceed  to  examine  it  as  a  separate 
region.  In  this  view  it  presents  itself  to  our  notice  as  a  quadrilateral  space, 
bounded  below  by  the  clavicle,  above  by  the  margin  of  the  jaw,  and  a  line 
continued  back  from  it  to  the  mastoid  process  ;  before,  by  the  median  line, 
extended  from  the  chin  to  the  sternum,  and  behind,  by  another  from  the 
mastoid  process  to  near  the  external  end  of  the  clavicle.  Now,  the  whole 
space  is  divided  into  two  triangles  by  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  which 
runs  diagonally  through  its  area.  Each  of  these  requires  a  particular  exami- 
nation ;  for  in  the  upper  triangle,  whose  base  corresponds  with  the  margin 
of  the  jaw,  and  whose  apex  lies  at  the  sternum,  is  lodged  the  carotid  artery ; 
and  in  the  external  and  inferior  space,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  with 
the  clavicle,  the  subclavian  artery  is  placed  in  the  situation  in  which  it  may 
be  compressed  or  tied.  When  proceeding  with  the  dissection,  two  incisions 
may  be  made  through  the  skin  ;  one  directed  transversely  along  the  base  of 
the  lower  maxilla  to  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  the  other 
in  the  course  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  from  the  mastoid  process  to  the  sternum, 
so  that  the  angular  flap  thus  marked  out  may  be  raised  and  reflected  for- 
wards. By  means  of  an  incision  made  along  the  clavicle,  another  flap  of  skin 
may  be  turned  backwards,  and  then  the  platysma  will  be  exposed  in  its  entire 
extent ;  the  direction  of  its  fibres  should  be  carefully  considered  in  reference 
to  the  operation  of  opening  the  jugular  vein.  If  the  point  of  the  lancet  be 
directed  upwards  and  forwards  in  the  course  of  its  fibres,  it  will  merely 
make  a  fissure  between  them,  and  when  withdrawn  they  will  contract  and 
close  over  the  wound  in  the  vein ;  so  that  the  operation  is  rendered  inef- 
fectual, and  probably  an  ecchymosis  will  be  produced.  But  if  it  be  directed 
upwards  and  outwards,  the  fibres  will  be  cut  across  and  retract,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  vein  and  the  aperture  made  in  it. 

The  platysma  being  now  reflected,'  the  cervical  fascia  will  be  fully  exposed, 
particularly  if  the  trapezius  be  turned  back.  (See  the  description  with  other 
structures  of  the  same  kind.)  When  the  platysma  is  dissected  off  the 
stemo-mastoid,  we  see  lying  on  it  the  ascending  nerves  of  the  cervical 
plexus,  and  passing  downwards  the  descending  set.  In  the  area  of  the 
intemal  and  superior  triangular  space,  will  be  found  the  os  hyoides  and 
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larynx  and  the  muscles  connected  with  them,  together  with  the  submaxiUary  parts  in  its 

gland  and  the  large  blood-vessels  (carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein)  enclosed 

with  the  vagus  nerve  in  a  sheath  which  has  over  it  the  nerves  coursing  to 

the  infra-hyoid  muscles.    A  smaller  triangle  is  recognized  within  the  larger  Smaller 

space  now  described.    It  is  circumscribed  by  the  digastric  muscle  above,  *ri*ngle« 

the  omo-hyoid  below,  and  the  sterno-mastoid  externally. 

The  external  inferior  triangular  space,  which  is  commonly  said  to  be  External 
bounded  by  the  sterno-mastoid,  the  trapezius,  and  the  clavicle,  will  be  found  l^^^E^ 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  omo-hyoideus  passing  across  it.    The  upper 
division  contains  the  cervical  nerves  and  several  muscles.    The  lower  and  two  parts 
most  important  (supra-clavicular)  part  is  very  small,  and  is,  in  general,  dis-  by  omo- 
tinctly  triangular.    It  is  bounded  by  the  sterno-mastoid  and  omo-hyoid  as 
its  sides,  and  the  clavicle  as  its  base;  and  contains  the  subclavian  artery 
and  the  brachial  nerves,  with  a  part  of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle. 


SUPEBFICIAL  CERVICAL  KE6I0N. 

Two  muscles  are  extended  beneath  the  skin,  along  the  side 
of  the  neck  :  — 

The  platysma  myoides  (fig,  97,^*^)  (latissimus  colli, — Alb.;  Platysma; 
cutaneus;  peaucier)  is  a  flat,  thin  plane  of  muscular  fibres, 
forming  a  fleshy  membrane,  placed  immediately  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  neck.    Its  fibres,  which  are  pale  and  thin  in  their 
entire  extent,  commence  in  the  cellular  tbsue,  covering  the 
upper  part  of  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles,  and  thence  pro- 
ceed upward  and  inwards  over  the  clavicle,  and  upon  the  side 
of  the  neck,  gradually  narrowing  and  approaching  the  muscle 
of  the  opposite  side.    They  pass  over  the  margin  of  the  inferior  attached  to 
maxillary  bone ;  some  of  them  adhere  to  its  external  oblique  jj^®^* 
line,  becoming  blended  with  the  depressores  labii  inferioris  and 
anguli  oris;  some  incline  inwards  and  mingle  with  those  of  blends  with 
the  opposite  platysma  in  front  of  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw,  and 
even  cross  from  one  side  to  the  other,  those  of  the  right  side 
overlapping  those  of  the  left ;  whilst  others  fiirther  back  are 
prolonged  upon  the  side  of  the  cheek  as  far  as  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  where  they  become  blended  with  the  muscles  in  that 
situation.    In  some  subjects,  a  few  fibres  may  be  traced  higher  varies  in 
up  on  the  face  to  the  zygomatic  muscles,  or  even  to  the  margin  ®" 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

The  platysma  is  covered  by  the  skin,  to  which  it  is  con-  Parts  over 
nected  by  cellular  tissue,  usually  called  the  superficial  fascia  of  ^  "^^^^ 
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IKrectioD 


Origin, 
in  two 
part*; 


interral 
between. 


the  neck.  It  covers  slightly  the  pectoralis  major,  its  upper  or 
clavicular  portion,  as  veil  as  the  clavicular  part  of  the  deltoid, 
and  the  clavicle;  higher  up  it  lies  upon  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle,  external  jugular  vein,  the  sheath  of  the  great  cervical 
vessels,  the  submaxillary  gland,  the  labial  artery,  the  body  of 
the  jaw-bone  and  the  side  of  the  cheek. 

The  sttmo-cletdo-mastotd  muscle  (fig.  102,*)  is  extended,  as 
F*   102.*  ^ere,  diagonally  across 

Fig.  102.  neck,  fiom 

the  top  of  the  sternum  to 
the  mastoid  process  be- 
hind the  ear:  it  is  thid^ 
and  rounded  at  the  mid- 
dle, so  as  to  be  at  sH 
times  prominent,  particu- 
larly when  in  action,  bat 
becomes  broader  and  thin- 
ner at  its  extremities.  It 
arises  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  sternum 
and  the  anterior  and  upper 
part  of  the  clavide,  at  its 
inner  third,  the  attach- 
ment to  the  former  being  by  a  tbick  rounded  fiisciculus  com- 
posed of  tendinous  fibres  at  its  cutaneous  aspect,  the  rest  being 
fleshy.  The  clavicular  portion,  separated  at  first  firom  the  pie- 
ceding  by  a  celluUur  interval,  is  flat,  and  in  form  somewhat  tri- 
angular ;  it  is  composed  of  fleshy  and  aponeurotic  fibres,  which 
pass  perpendicularly  upwards,  whilst  tbe  sternal  part  inclines 
backwards  as  it  ascends,  so  that  botb  become  inseparably  blend- 
ed, below  the  middle  of  the  neck,  into  a  thick  rounded  muscle, 


♦  A  front  view  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  from  the  base  of  the  lower 
maxilla  to  the  sternum  and  clavicles. — Together  with  the  integuments,  fcscii, 
and  platysma,  (which  have  been  removed  from  both  sides,)  the  stemo-mastoid, 
stemo-hyoid,  digastric,  and  mylo-hyoid  have  been  detached  on  the  left 
side.  1.  Stcrno-mastoid.  2.  Digastric.  3.  Stylo-hyoid.  4.  Stylo-glossus. 
fi.  Stylo-pharyngeus.  6.  Mylo-hyoid.  7.  (Jenio-hyoid.  8,  Hyo-^owis. 
9.  Lingualis.  10.  Stemo-hyoid.  11.  Stemo-thyroid.  12.  Thyio-hyoid. 
13.  Omo-hyoid.  14.  Scalenus  anticus.  15.  Scalenus  posticus.  16.  Tn- 
pezius.    17.  Levator  anguli  scapulae. 
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which  is  finally  inserted  into  the  anterior  border  and  external  Insertion. 
swibce  of  the  mastoid  process,  and  for  some  way  into  the  rough 
ridge  behind  it,  by  a  thin  layer  of  aponeurotic  fibres. 

The  external  surface  of  the  muscle  is  covered  by  the  platysma  Parts  ad- 
in  the  middle  three-fifths  of  its  extent,  its  upper  and  lower 
portions  being  left  uncovered,  so  that  its  sternal  origin  and  its 
insertion  are  covered  only  by  the  fascia  and  skin ;  part  of  the 
parotid  gland  overlaps  it  superiorly.  In  the  middle  it  is  crossed 
by  the  external  jugular  vein,  and  by  the  ascending  superficial 
branches  of  the  cervical  plexus.  It  rests  on  part  of  the  sterno- 
hyoid and  stemo-thyroid  muscles,  crosses  the  omo-hyoid  muscle, 
covers  the  cervical  plexus  of  nerves  aiul  great  cervical  vessels  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  in  the  upper  part  the  digastricus 
and  stylo-hyoideus  muscles,  and  spinal  accessory  nerve,  which 
pierces  it. — The  two  stemo-cleido-mastoidei  are  placed  closely  Both  nms- 
together  at  their  sternal  attachment,  whilst  their  insertions  are 
separated  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  basis  of  the  skull. 

The  sterno-cleido-mastoid  has  been,  and  indeed  still  occasionally  is,  de-  Described 

scribed  in  anatomical  works  as  two  muscles^  under  the  names  stemo-mas-  ^^^^ 

toideus  and  cleido-mastoideus. — The  muscle  vanes  much  in  breadth  at  the     varies  in 

Wcr  end,  the  variation  being  due  altogether  to  the  clavicular  part,  which  in  breadtlu 

one  case  may  be  as  narrow  as  the  sternal  tendon,  while  in  another  it  reaches 

to  the  extent  of  three  inches  along  the  clavicle.   The  same  part  of  the  muscle 

may  likewise,  when  broader  than  usual,  be  divided  into  several  slips 

separated  by  intervals  near  the  clavicle.    A  band  of  muscular  fibres  has,  Connexion 

in  a  few  instances,  been  found  reaching  from  the  trapezius  to  this  muscle  trapez. 

over  the  subclavian  artery ;  their  corresponding  margins  (which  are  usually 

separated  by  a  considerable  but  varying  interval)  have  been  observed  in 

contact.* — A  slender  rounded  and  elongated  muscle,  of  about  the  length  of  Rectus  ater- 

the  sternum,  is  from  time  to  time  to  be  seen  lying  parallel  with  the  outer 

margin  of  that  bone,  and  over  the  inner  part  of  the  pectoral  muscle.    It  is 

fl^hy  in  the  middle  and  tendinous  at  both  ends,  and  one  of  these  (the 

«nperior)  is  attached  to  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  in  connexion  with  the 

tendon  of  the  stemo-mastoid ;  the  other  is  usually  connected  with  the 

tponeuroeis  covering  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle.    It  is  very  rarely  present 

on  both  sides  of  the  same  body.    The  names  rectus  itemalis  and  stemalis 

brutonmi  have  been  assigned  to  this  "  occasional "  muscle. 

Actions. — The  lower  part  of  the  platysma  can  exert  no  action  of  much  Action  of 

platysma; 


♦  "  The  Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery  of  Arteries,"  by  R.  Quain, 
p.  186,  and  plate  25. 
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importance  in  the  human  subject.  The  upper  part  of  the  muscle  may  assist 
in  depressing  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  and  when  its  action  is  general  the 
skin  of  the  neck  becomes  slightly  creased  or  wrinkled.  When  the  two 
of  Btemo-  itenuMttostoid  muscles  act  together,  they  bow  the  head  forwards ;  but  if 
"""^"^  one  acts  by  itself,  it  is  enabled  by  the  obliquity  of  its  direction  to  turn  the 
head,  and  therefore  the  chin,  to  the  opposite  side.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  muscle  can  draw  the  head  down  to  its  own  side,  approximating  the  ear 
to  the  shoulder.  But,  to  eifect  this,  its  action  must  be  combined  with  that 
of  some  other  muscle,  as  the  splenius  ;  for  then,  as  the  latter  arises  from  the 
spinous  processes,  whilst  the  former  comes  from  the  sternum,  both  con- 
verging to  the  mastoid  process,  the  head  may,  by  their  combined  effort,  be 
drawn  down  to  the  point  intermediate  between  their  attachments,  namely, 
to  the  shoulder. 


SUB-MAXILLARY  BEGIOK. 


their  ori^, 
insertion. 


and  middle 
tendon. 


Digastric.  The  digastric  muscle  (fig.  102,^^)  (digastricus;  bi venter  max- 
illffi  inferioris, — Alb. ;  mastoido-m  en  talis)  is  placed  in  a  curved 
direction  across  the  upper  part  of  the  neck^  a  little  below  the 
mai^n  of  the  lower  maxillary  bone.  As  its  name  implies,  it 
Twobellies;  consists  of  two  fleshj  bellies,  united  by  a  rounded  middle 
tendon,  each  of  which  parts  has  a  separate  attachment.  The 
posterior  belly,  which  is  longer  than  the  anterior,  arises  from 
the  digastric  groove  in  the  temporal  bone  and  the  fore  part  of 
the  mastoid  process :  the  anterior  is  inserted  into  a  rough  de- 
pression at  the  inside  of  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw-bone,  close 
to  its  symphysis,  whilst  the  tendon  is  connected  with  the  side 
of  the  08  hyoides  by  a  dense  fascia,  and  by  the  fleshy  fibres  of 
the  stylo-hyoideus  muscle*'',  through  which  it  (the  tendon)  passes. 
The  posterior,  or  sub-mastoid  portion,  descends  inwards  and 
forwards,  gradually  tapering  until  it  ends  in  the  tendon ;  the 
anterior,  or  sub-mental  portion,  arising  from  the  tendon,  passes 
upwards  and  forwards,  gradually  widening  towards  its  insertion, 
where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  digastricus  of  the  opposite  side. 
Now,  as  the  side  of  the  os  hyoides  is  beneath  both  points  of 
attachment,  and  nearly  in  the  middle  between  them,  the  fleshy 
bellies,  where  they  end  in  the  tendon,  must  form  an  angle  with 
one  another. 

The  anterior  belly,  lying  immediately  under  the  fascia,  rests 
on  the  mylo-hyoideus  muscle,  and  is  connected  by  dense  fascia 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side ;  the  posterior  is  covered  by 


Parts  ad- 
jacent. 
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the  mastoid  process  and  the  muscles  arising  from  it,  and  crosses 
both  carotid  arteries  and  the  jugular  vein.  Its  upper  margin 
bounds  the  sub-maxillary  gland.  The  lower  one  forms  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  smaller  anterior  triangle  of  the  neck. 

The  stylo-hyoid  muscle  (stylo-hyoideus)  (figs.  102,*;  103/)  Stylo- 
lies  close  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the  preceding  muscle,  being 
a  littlfe  behind  and  beneath  it.    It  arises  from  the  middle  of  origin^ 
the  external  surface  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  'Mertion- 
from  which  it  inclines  downwards  and  forwards,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  os  hyoides  at  the  union  of  its  great  comu  with  the 
body.    Its  fibres  are  usually  divided  into  two  fasciculi  near  its  Division 
insertion,  for  the  transmission  of  the  tendon  of  the  digastricus.  ^'^^ 

Its  upper  part  lies  deeply,  being  covered  by  the  stemo-mastoid  Parts  in 
and  digastric  muscles,  and  by  part  of  the  parotid  gland :  the 
middle  crosses  the  carotid  arteries;   the  insertion  is  com- 
pantively  superficial. 

This  muscle  is  sometimes  wanting;  occasionally  a  second  is  present 
(stylo-hyoideus  alter, — Alb.)  The  position  too  may  be  altered — it  has  been 
found  beneath  the  external  carotid  artery  instead  of  over  that  vessel.* 

The  stylo-glossus  (figs.  102,*;  103,*)  lies  higher  nip,  and  is  Stylo-glow, 
also  shorter  than  any  of  the  three  muscles  which  arise  from  the 
styloid  process.    Its  direction  is  forwards  and  a  little  down- 
wards, so  that  it  becomes  nearly  horizontal.    It  arises  from  the  Origin, 
styloid  process  near  its  point,  and  from  the  stylo-maxillary  liga- 
ment, to  which,  in  some  cases,  the  greater  number  of  its  fibres 
are  attached  by  a  thin  aponeurosis,  and  is  inserted  along  the  Insertion, 
side  of  the  tongue,  its  fibres  expanding  somewhat  as  they  become 
blended  with  its  substance;  they  overlay  those  of  the  hyo- 
glossus  muscle,  (the  fibres  of  the  two  slightly  decussating,)  and 
a  few  are  continued  forwards  into  the  lingualis. 

This  muscle  lies  very  deeply  beneath  the  parotid  gland,  and  Parte  in 
between  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries. — It  occasi- 
onally  is  seen  to  arise  from  the  inner  side  of  the  angle  of  the 
lower  maxilla,  and  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  it  was 
altogether  absent. 

Stylo-pharyngeus  (figs.  102,*;  103,'). — This  is  larger  and  Stylo-phar. 
longer  than  the  other  styloid  muscles,  and  also  more  deeply 

*  The  work  on  Arteries,  above  referred  to,  plate  12,  fig.  6. 
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seated ;  it  extends  from  the  styloid  process  downwards,  aloog 
the  side  of  the  pharynx,  slender  and  round  at  the  upper  part. 
Origin.       It  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  styloid  process,  near  iU 
root,  from  which  it  proceeds,  downwards  and  inwards  to  the 
Passes       side  of  the  pharynx,  where  it  passes  under  cover  of  the  middle 
suioorT'^   constrictor  muscle,  and,  gradually  expanding,  it  detaches  swnc 
fibres  to  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  and,  having  joined  with 
Insertion,    the  palato-pharyngcus,  ends  in  the  superior  and  posterior  bor- 
ders of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
Parts  in         The  external  surface  of  the  muscle  is,  in  the  upper  port  of  its 
^^^^      extent,  in  contact  with  the  styloid  process  and  stylo-hyoideus 
muscle  and  external  carotid  artery ;  in  the  lower,  with  the  mid- 
dle constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  Internally  it  rests  on  the  internal 
carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein ;  but  more  inferiorly  it  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.    The  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  is  close  to  the  muscle,  and  crosses  over  it  in 
turning  forward  to  the  tongue. 

Actiont, — The  ttylo-hyoidci  and  ttylo-pharyngei  conspire  in  eleTating  the 
'  base  of  the  tongue  and  the  bag  of  tlie  pharynx  at  the  moment  when  deglu- 
tition is  takiag  place,  the  latter  pair  of  muscles  tending  at  the  same  time  to 
widen  the  pharynx.  The  peculiar  mechanism  of  the  digastric  muscks 
enables  them  to  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  the  os  hyoides  also ;  for  when 
the  two  fleshy  parts  contract  together,  they  come  nearly  into  a  straight  line, 
and  thereby  draw  up  the  bone  just  named,  by  means  of  the  connexion  of  the 
middle  tendon  of  the  muscle  with  its  comu.  As  a  preparatory  measure,  the 
mouth  must  be  closed,  and  the  lower  jaw  fixed,  which  is  one  of  the  first 
steps  in  the  process  of  deglutition.  If  the  os  hyoides  be  kept  down  by  the 
stemo-hyoideus,  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastricus  will  serve  to  depre« 
the  lower  jaw.  The  ttylo-glossi  muscles  retract  the  tongue ;  they  also  act 
on  its  margins,  and  elevate  them ;  if  the  genio-hyo-glossi  (fig.  103,*)  come 
into  action  at  the  same  time,  and  draw  down  its  raph^,  or  middle  line,  its 
upper  surface  will  be  converted  into  a  groove. 


OENIO-HYOID  KEGION. 

Mylo-  The  mylo-hyoid  muscle  (mylo-hyoideus)  (fig.  102,^)  is  a  flat 

hyoid,  lU    triangular  muscle,  placed  immediately  beneath  the  anterior  belly 
of  the  digastric,  and  extended  from  the  inside  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  to  the  os  hyoides ;  its  base,  or  broader  part,  being  above, 
Origin.       the  apex  being  below.    It  arises  from  the  mylo-byoid  ridge, 
along  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw.    The  posterior  fibres 
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incline  obliquely  forwards  as  they  descend  to  be  inserted  into 
the  body  of  the  os  hyoides ;  the  rest  proceed,  with  different 
d^es  of  obliquity,  to  join  at  an  angle  with  those  of  the  cor-  The  two 
responding  muscle,  forming,  with  them,  a  sort  of  raphd  along  the  ^^"^ 
middle  line,  from  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw  to  the  os  hyoides. 

The  external  surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  (which  in  Parts  in 
the  erect  position  of  the  head  is  inferior)  is  covered  by  the 
digastricus  and  sub-maxillary  gland  and  sub-mental  artery ;  the 
internal,  which  looks  upwards  and  inwards  to  the  mouth,  con- 
ceals the  genio-hyoideus  and  part  of  the  hyo-glossus  and  stylo- 
glossus muscles,  the  ninth  and  gustatory  nerves,  and  the  sub- 
Kngual  gland  with  the  duct  of  the  sub<maxillary ;  its  posterior 
border  alone  is  free  and  unattache49  and  behind  it  the  duct  of 
the  sub-maxillary  gland  turns  in  its  passage  to  the  mouth. 

The  two  muscles  of  this  name,  by  their  junction  in  front,  and  Both  form 
by  the  inclination  of  the  plane  which  they  form,  support  the  ^^^^^ 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  the  tongue,  constituting  a 
moscular  floor  for  that  cavity. 

The  genio-hyoid  muscle  (genio-hyoideus)  (fig.  102,^ ;  fig.  103,  Genio- 
^)  is  a  narrow  muscle,  concealed  by  the  preceding,  and  lying  ^'^^n. 
close  to  the  median  line.  It  arises  from  the  inside  of  the  sym- 
physis of  the  chin  (its  inferior  sub-mental  tubercle),  and  thence 
descends  in  contact  with  the  (;;prresponding  muscle,  and  increas- 
ing a  little  in  breadth,  to  be  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  os 
hyoides.  This  pair  of  muscles  lies  between  the  mylo-hyoideus 
and  the  lower  or  free  border  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus. 

The  hyo-glossus  (fig.  102,®)  is  a  flat,  thin  four-sided  band  of  Hyo-glos- 
muscular  fibres,  extended  upwards  upon  the  side  of  the  tongue 
from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  os  hyoides.    It  arises  from  the  Origin, 
whole  length  of  the  great  comu  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  from  part 
of  the  body  of  that  bone,  and  sometimes  derives  fibres  from  the 
small  comu.    From  this  the  muscular  fibres  incline  upwards  and 
outwards,  (those  from  the  body  of  the  bone  overlapping  the 
others  a  little,)  to  be  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  tongue,  Insertion, 
where  they  expand,  becoming  blended  with  its  substance :  the 
direction  of  this  muscle  is  almost  vertically  upwards,  and  that  of 
the  stylo-glossus  horizontally  forwards,  so  that  they  decussate 
upon  the  side  of  the  tongue. 

The  hyo-glossus  muscle  is  covered  by  the  digastric  and  Parts  ad- 
naylo-hyoid,  and  by  other  structures  just  mentioned  as  lying  J*^""'*^* 
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Wm  de- 
scribed  a« 
three  mus- 
cleA. 


Oenio-hyo- 

gloMOB, 


is  fan- 
shaped. 


Origin. 


beneath  the  latter  muscle.  It  covers  the  genio-hyo-gloesus  and 
the  origin  of  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  together  with 
the  lingual  artery  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

Until  a  comparatively  late  period,  the  hyo-glossiis  was  described  by  ana- 
tomists as  three  muscles  ;  and  they  were  named  by  Albinus,  from  the  part 
of  the  hyoid  bone  with  which  they  are  each  connected,  basio-glossus,  cerato- 
glossus,  and  chondro-glossus.  The  name  by  which  the  whole,  considered  as 
one  muscle,  is  now  usually  known,  was  suggested  by  Winslow. 

Fig.  103.*  The  gento-hyo-glossus  (fig.  103, 

^)  is  so  called  from  its  triple  con- 
nexion with  the  chin,  os  hyoides, 
and  tongue.  The  muscle  forms  a 
flat,  triangular  plane  of  fleshy  fibres, 
placed  vertically  in  the  median  line, 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  being 
represented  by  its  origin  from  the 
inside  of  the  symphysis  of  the 
lower  jaw,  the  base  by  its  insertion 
along  the  whole  length  of  the 
tongue  from  its  point  to  its  root,  for  the  fibres  spread  out 
radiating  like  the  ribs  of  a  fan  ;  one  of  the  sides  (the  lower  one) 
corresponds  with  the  border  which  extends  from  the  symphysis 
to  the  OS  hyoides,  the  other  (upper  and  anterior)  with  the 
fraenum  linguae.  The  inner  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  cor- 
responding muscle,  the  external  being  covered  by  those  last 
described.  .  It  arisen^  by  a  short  tendon,  from  the  superior  sub- 
mental tubercle  on  the  inner  side  of  the  symphysis  of  the  chin. 
To  this  the  fleshy  fibres  succeed  and  diverge  from  one  another, 
the  inferior  ones  passing  down  to  the  os  hyoides,  above  which 
a  few  are  continued  into  the  side  of  the  pharynx ;  the  anterior 
fibres  are  directed  upwards  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
rest  proceed  in  different  directions  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  tongue,  with  which  they  are  blended  in  its  entire  length 
from  base  to  apex. 


*  A  small  part  of  the  skull,  (including  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone,)  the  left  half  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  the  os  hyoides,  larynx,  and  a  few 
rings  of  the  trachea,  together  with  the  tongue,  and  several  muscles,  as  follows  : 
viz.  1.  Stylo-hyoid.  2.  Stylo-glossus.  3.  Stylo-dharyngeus.  6.  Genio-hy- 
oid.  7.  Genio-hyo-glo88us.  8.  Thyro-hyoia.  The  hyo-glossus  is  clearly 
seen,  but  it  is  not  numbered. — This  sketch  is  inaccurate,  as  regards  the  points 
at  which  the  muscles  are  connected  with  the  styloid  process. 
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The  internal  sur&ce  of  the  muscle  is  in  contact  with  that  of 
its  fellow,  from  which  it  is  at  first  separated  towards  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  tongue  by  the  fibro-cellular  structure  which  runs 
for  some  way  through  the  middle  of  that  organ,  but  both  become 
closely  adherent  towards  their  termination.  The  external  sur- 
face is  in  contact  with  the  lingualis,  hyo-glossus,  and  stylo-glos- 
sus,  the  sub-lingual  gland,  the  ranine  artery,  and  the  gustatory 
and  motor  nerves  of  the  tongue. 

— ^The  proper  or  "intrinsic'^  lingual  muscles  will  be  described 
with  the  other  structures  of  the  tongue. 

Actions, — The  muscles  that  pass  from  the  jaw-hone  to  the  os  hyoides  are  Action  of 
ordinarily  employed  in  elevating  the  latter,  and  with  it  the  hase  of  the  ""^'^y®*** 
tongue,  more  particularly  in  deglutition.    The  genio-hyo-glossi,  by  means  of  ™ 
their  posterior  and  inferior  fibres,  can  draw  up  the  os  hyoides,  at  the  same 
time  bringing  it  and  the  base  of  the  tongue  forwards,  so  as  to  make  its  apex 
protrude  beyond  the  mouth.    The  anterior  fibres  will,  subsequently,  act  in 
retracting  the  tongue  within  the  mouth.    The  mylo-hyoidei  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  movable  floor  or  bed,  which  closes  in  the  inferior  and  anterior 
part  of  the  mouth,  at  the  same  time  serving  to  sustain  the  body  of  the 
tongue. 

STERNO-HYOID  REGION. 

The  stemo-kyoid  (stemo-hyoideus)  (fig.  102,^^)  lies  at  the  stemo- 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  near  to  the  middle  line,  and  in  part  imme- 
diately  beneath  the  skin  and  fascia,  extending  from  the  thoracic 
surface  of  the  sternum  or  the  clavicle  to  the  os  hyoides.    The  Origin 
origin  varies  between  the  sternum,  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle, 
and  the  ligament  connecting  these  bones  (the  posterior  surface  of 
each).    Thus:  it  will  be  found  to  arise  from  the  sternum  and 
the  posterior  stemo-clavicular  ligaments  ;  from  the  clavicle  and 
the  ligament ;  or  from  the  last-named  bone  only.    It  has  like- 
wise occasionally  connexion  to  a  small  extent  with  the  cartilage 
of  the  first  rib.    It  forms  a  flat,  narrow  band  of  muscular  fibres, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  os  Insertion, 
hyoides. 

The  muscle  is  conceaded  below  by  the  sternum  and  sterno-  Paru  in 
mastoid,  higher  up  only  by  the  skin  and  iascia ;  and  it  lies  on 
the  stemo-thyroid  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles,  which  it  partly  con- 
ceals, as  well  as  the  crico-thyroid  membrai^e.  The  inner  border 
is  in  contact  with  that  of  the  corresponding  muscle  towards  the 
middle  of  its  extent,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  an  interval 
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superiorly,  and  usually  by  a  larger  one  near  the  sternum ;  the 
outer  margin  is  in  contact  with  the  omo-hyoideus  near  the  os 
hyoides. — The  muscular  fibres  are,  in  many  cases,  interrupted 
by  a  transverse  tendinous  intersection. 

The  sterno-thyroid,  (stemo-thyroideus;  stemo-thyreoideus, — 
Alb.)  (fig.  102,")  broader  and  shorter  than  the  preceding,  be- 
hind which  it  lies,  arises  lower  down  than  that  muscle,  from  the 
thoracic  suriace  of  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  from  which  it 
ascends,  diverging  a  little  from  the  corresponding  muscle,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  oblique  line  on  the  side  of  the  ala  of  the  thy* 
roid  cartilage. 

The  greater  part  of  its  anterior  surface  is  concealed  by  the 
sternum  and  the  stemo-hyoid,  as  well  as  by  the  stemo-mastoid ; 
the  posterior  rests  on  the  vena  innominata,  the  lower  part  of  the 
common  carotid  artery,  the  trachea,  and  the  thyroid  gland.  The 
inner  margin  is  in  close  contact  with  the  muscle  of  the  other 
side  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  behind  the  sternum. 

This  muscle  is  often  partially  crossed  by  transverse  or  oblique  tendinous 
lines. — At  the  upper  extremity  a  few  fibres  are  often  found  to  blend  with 
the  other  muscles  connected  with  the  same  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  (the 
thyro-hyoid  and  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx),  and  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  few  extend  to  the  os  hyoides. 

Thyro-hyoid  muFcle  (thyro-hyoideus ;  hyo-thyreoideus, — 
Alb.)  (figs.  102,",  and  105,®). — This  appears  like  a  continuation 
of  the  preceding  muscle,  as  it  arises  from  the  oblique  line  on  the 
side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  thence  passes  up  to  be  inserted 
into  the  lower  border  of  the  great  cornu  and  the  body  of  the 
OS  hyoides  (a  portion  of  each).  Some  fibres  may  be  found  to 
continue  upwards  from  the  stemo-thyroid. — It  is  concealed  by 
the  stemo-hyoid  and  omo-hyoid  muscles,  and  rests  on  the  ala 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  on  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane; 
between  the  latter  structure  and  the  muscle  are  placed  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  artery  before  they  enter  to  the 
larynx. 

The  crico-thyroid  comes  into  view  with  the  muscles  now 
under  observation.  But,  as  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  larynx, 
the  account  of  it  will  be  more  fitly  placed  among  the  muscles  of 
that  organ,  with  which  it  is  associated  in  function. — See  the 
description  of  the  larynx. 

The  omo-hyoid   (omo-hyoideus ;    coraco-hyoideus  — ■  Alb. ; 
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scapulo-byoideus)  (fig.  102,^^)  is  in  structure  a  digastric  muscle,  ii  digastric 
as  it  consists  of  two  bellies,  united  by  a  tendon.  One  of  these 
(the  upper  and  inner  one)  lies  close  to  the  external  border  of  the 
stemo-hyoideus  muscle,  and  is  covered  only  by  the  platysma 
and  fascia ;  the  other  is  deeply  seated,  being  concealed,  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent,  by  the  clavicle  and  stemo-mastoid. 
It  arises  from  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula,  near  the  supra-  origin, 
scapular  notch,  and  from  occasionally,  likewise,  the  ligament 
which  crosses  it.  From  thence  the  muscle,  forming  a  narrow, 
flat  fasciculus,  inclines  forwards  across  the  root  of  the  neck, 
where  it  suddenly  changes  its  direction,  and  ascends  almost  ver- 
tically, to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  os  hyoides,  at  imertion. 
the  union  of  its  body  and  comu.  The  two  parts  of  the  muscle 
here  described  form  an  angle,  where  they  lie  behind  the  stemo- 
mastoid,  and  are  connected  to  each  other  by  a  tendon,  which 
varies  much  in  length  and  form  in  different  subjects.  The  Middle 
tendon  is  enclosed  within  two  lamellse  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia, 
which,  afler  forming  a  sort  of  sheath  for  it,  are  prolonged  down, 
and  become  attached  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  It  is  by 
this  mode  of  connexion  that  the  angular  position  of  the  muscle 
is  maintained. 

The  omo-hyoid  crosses  over  the  seal  en  i  muscles,  the  cervical  Parts  ad- 
nerves,  the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid  artery  and  jugular 
vein  with  the  nerves  lying  on  it,  and  the  stemo-thpoid  and 
thyro-hyoid  muscles.  It  subdivides  the  two  large  triangles  into 
which  the  side  of  the  neck  is  formed  by  the  stemo-mastoid  in 
the  manner  stated  at  page  266. 

Deviations  from  the  ordinary  arrangement  and  size  are  not  uncommon  in  Peculiari- 
the  omo-hyoid.  One  of  the  most  frequent  is  the  decrease  of  the  extent  of 
tendinous  intersection  which  may  be  found  to  intercept  only  a  few  of  the 
muscular  fihrcs ;  and  it  may  he  altogether  wanting.  The  muscle  occasionally 
reaches  only  from  the  clavicle  to  the  os  hyoides,  arising  from  the  former 
hone  ahout  its  middle,  so  that  the  posterior  helly  is  ahsent.*  In  one  case, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  posterior  part  alone  was  present,  and  it  was  con- 
nected to  the  hyoid  hone  hy  a  band  of  fascia. f 

Actions. — All  the  individuals  of  this  group  of  muscles  take  their  fixed  Actions  of 
point  hclow,  and  therefore  conspire  in  heing  depressors  of  the  larynx  and  os  jj^j^"*^ 

♦  See  "Anatomy  and  Oper.  Surg,  of  Arteries,"  hy  R.  Quain,  p.  186. 
plate  XXV. 

t  Ihid.,  plate  iv.  fig.  2. 
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hyoides,  for  they  draw  down  these  parts  as  deglutition  is  being  performed. 
As  a  preparatory  measure  to  sw  allowing,  the  pharynx  is  drawn  up,  so  also  is 
the  OS  hyoides ;  and,  moreover,  as  a  means  of  security,  the  larynx  at  the 
same  moment  is  made  to  a.scend,  so  as  to  be  brought  under  cover  of  the 
epiglottis.  After  the  tmceut  has  been  effected,  the  parts  do  not  return  to 
their  original  position  by  the  mere  relaxation  of  the  elevators;  they  are 
drawn  down  by  the  action  of  the  five  muscles  just  described.  The  thyro- 
hyoideus  is  the  only  one  of  them  that  can  act  as  an  elevator ;  for  when  the 
06  hyoides  ascends,  this  muscle  can  draw  upwards  the  thyroid  cartilage 
with  it. 


VERTEBRAL  REGION  (laTERAL). 


Anter. 
ftcalen. 


Origin. 


Insertion. 


ParU  ad- 
jacent. 


Fig.  104.t 


The  anterior  scalenus  (scalenus  anticus  ;  seal,  prior, — Alb.) 

(fig.102,";  fig.l04,>)Ues deeply 
at  the  side  of  the  neck,  behind 
and  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle.  It  arises  by  a  fiat, 
narrow  tendon,  from  a  rough 
surface  (more  or  less  prominent 
in  difTerent  cases)  on  the  inner 
border  and  upper  surface  of  the 
first  rib,  from  which  its  fieshy 
fibres  ascend  vertically,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  anterior  tuber- 
cles of  four  cervical  vertebrae, 
from  the  third  to  the  sixth  in- 
clusive. 

The  muscle  is  partly  covered 
by  the  stemo-mastoid  (a  small  part  only  projecting  behind  its 
outer  border),  and  the  clavicle,  and  is  crossed  by  the  omo- 
hyoid. The  lower  part  separates  the  subclavian  artery  and 
vein ;  the  latter  being  in  front  of  the  muscle,  and  the  former 
with  the  brachial  nerves  behind  it.  To  its  inner  side  lie  the 
jugular  vein  and  the  branches  of  the  subclavian  artery. 


t  A  small  part  of  the  skull :  the  cervical  and  a  few  dorsal  vertebr®,  and  parts 
of  two  ribs  with  the  deep-seated  muscles,  are  seen  from  before.  After  the 
separation  of  the  air-tube  and  gullet,  the  skull  was  sawed  upwards  nearly  on 
a  Ime  with  the  fore  part  of  the  spine  to  expose  the  structures  here  represented  ; 
further,  the  scalenus  anticus  and  rectus  anticus  major  were  removed  from 
the  right  side.  1.  Scalenus  anticus.  2.  Scalenus  medius.  2*.  Scalenus  pos- 
ticus. 3.  Rect.  capitis  antic,  major.  4.  Rectus  antic,  minor.  5.  Rectus 
lateralis.    6  and  7.  Longus  colli.   8.  Inter-trans verstdes. 
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The  middle  scalenus  (scalenus  medius)  (fig.  102,";  fig.  104,*)  Middle 
is  larger  and  longer  than  the  preceding  muscle,  from  which  it  is 
separated  below  by  the  subclavian  artery,  and  above  by  the 
cervical  nerves,  as  they  issue  from  the  inter-vertebral  foramina. 
It  arises  from  the  first  rib,  a  little  behind  the  anterior  muscle  Origin, 
of  the  same  name,  the  interval  on  the  rib  being  slightly  grooved 
for  the  large  artery  just  named.  The  fleshy  fibres  ascend  along 
the  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  are  inserted,  by  tendinous 
processes,  into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  last  six,  or,  it  may 
be,  to  all  the  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  middle  scalenus  is  covered  partly  by  the  stemo-mastoid,  Paru  ad- 
and  is  crossed  by  the  clavicle,  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  and  arte- 
rial  branches.  To  the  inner  side,  and  intervening  between 
this  muscle  on  the  one  hand  and  the  anterior  scalenus  and 
rectus  major  on  the  other,  are  the  cervical  nerves  as  they  issue 
from  the  foramina ;  to  the  outer  side  lies  the  levator  anguli  sca- 
palse  with  the  posterior  scalenus  muscle. 

The  posterior  scalenus  (scalenus  posticus). — This  is  the  Poster, 
sniallest  of  the  three  scaleni  muscles,  and  is  deeply  placed  5^^*^. 
behind  that  last  described,  in  some  cases  blending  with  it.  It 
arises  by  a  thin  tendon  from  the  second  rib  between  the  tuber-  Origin, 
de  and  angle,  and,  after  enlarging  as  it  ascends,  divides  into 
three  or  two  small  tendons,  which  are  fixed  into  the  transverse  Insertion, 
processes  of  as  many  of  the  lowest  cervical  vertebrae  on  their 
posterior  tubercles. 

Two  accessory  or  supernumerary  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  are  occasion-  Occasional 
*Uy  observed  in  contact  or  connexion  with  the  preceding  muscles,  of  which  ^t^cle** 
^hey  in  general  appear  to  be  detached  parts.    The  anterior  of  these  {scale-  Scalen. 

minimus  of  Albinos),  Ipng  between  the  anterior  and  the  middle  scalenus, 
is  placed  behind  the  subclavian  artery  interposed  between  the  vessel  and  the 
Iwge  nerves.  It  is  but  partially  separated  from  the  anterior  scalenus,  and 
apparently  results  from  the  splitting  of  this  muscle  at  the  lower  end  by  the 
Passage  of  the  subclavian  artery  through  it.*  The  second  accessory  muscle 
(tcalenus  lateralis, — Alb.)  is  situated  between  the  middle  and  posterior  Scalen. 
^eni.  After  arising  from  the  second  rib  or  the  first,  it  ends  in  tendons  lateral, 
^wying  in  number  in  different  cases,  and  is  connected  to  the  vertebrae  with 
the  two  muscles  between  which  it  lies,  or  close  to  them. 

There  is  much  difference  among  anatomical  writers  of  authority  as  to  Authors 

the  number  of  these  muscles.t   The  difference  appears  to  depend  chiefly  on 

*  themunber. 

*  See  the  work  on  arteries  before  referred  to,  p.  151,  and  plate  xxi. 

t  The  scaleni  were  originally  looked  on  as  a  single  muscle  perforated  by 
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the  fact  that  one  or  more  (the  number  varying  in  different  instances)  of  the 
short  clefts  of  the  upper  part  of  the  muscles  happen  occasionally  to  be  con- 
tinued to  the  lower  end,  as  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  muscle  next  behind 
the  scalcni,  viz.,  the  levator  anguli  scapulas.  Something  too  depends  on  the 
degree  in  whicli  the  cellular  membrane  intervening  between  the  muscular 
bundles  happens  to  be  removed. 

Actions, — These  muscles  draw  &owa  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cer- 
vical vertebrae,  and  thereby  bend  that  part  of  the  spinal  column  to  one  side. 
The  inter-transversalcs  and  rectus  lateralis  of  each  side  act  in  the 
same  way,  all  conspiring  to  incline  the  head  as  well  as  the  vertebrae  late- 
rally. This  movement  may  be  alternated  by  bringing  the  opposite  muscles 
into  action.  If  both  act  together,  the  head  and  spine  will  be  maintained 
erect.  When  the  scalcni  take  their  fixed  points  above,  they  draw  on  the 
first  ribs,  rendering  them  fixed,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  making  a  forcible 
inspiration. 

VERTKBRAL   REGION  (aNTERIOR). 

This  includes  the  muscles  placed  in  front  of  the  spine  upon 
the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebrse ;  viz.  the  rectus  capitis 
anticus  major  and  minor,  with  the  longus  colli, 
licet,  ant.       The  rectus  capitis  anticus  major  (fig.  104,')  appears  like  a 
major.        continuation  of  the  anterior  scalenus,  being  prolonged  upwards 
Origin.       from  the  points  at  which  that  muscle  ceases.    Arising  from  the 
anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  four  cervical  vcr- 
tebr®  (from  the  third  to  the  sixth  inclusive)  by  so  many  ten- 
dinous processes,  it  ascends,  converging  somewhat  to  the  corre- 
Insertion.    sponding  muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone,  in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum.    It  is  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  in  its  structure. 
Pnru  ad-        The  anterior  surface  supports  the  pharynx,  the  sympathetic 
jacent.       nerve,  and  the  great  cervical  vessels,  (the  carotid  artery,  the 


Actions  of 
lateral  mus- 
cles on  vert, 
and  ribs. 


the  subclavian  artery  and  nerves  ( Vesalius,  1.  2.  c.  38) ;  and  the  name  "  tri- 
angular" or  "scalene"  was  applied  to  the  mass  (Spigelius,  1. 4.  c.  7).  Chc- 
selden  speaks  of  one  muscle  dividing  into  two  parts.  Cowper  (Myot. 
reform,  p.  62)  describes  three;  Winslow  (sect.  3.  §  674)  two — but  the  an- 
terior scalenus  of  this  author  consists  of  tw^o  branches  separated  by  the  sub- 
clavian artery  and  the  brachial  nerves;  Albinus  (and  he  is  followed  by 
Soemmerring)  five  —  those  mentioned  in  the  text,  with  the  accessories. 
Haller  (El.  Physiol.  1.  8.  sect.  1.  §  20),  remarked  the  "  auctorum  dis- 
sidia,"  and,  from  his  own  observation,  named  seven.  The  modem  French 
anatomists,  joining  the  middle  and  posterior  muscles,  admit  the  presence  of 
but  two.  While  the  plan  piuvued  m  this  work,  which  has  been  modified 
from  Albinus,  accords  with  that  of  Meckel,  Hildebrandt  and  Weber,  and 
more  recent  German  anatomical  writers,  as  well  as,  in  great  part  at  least, 
Sabatier  and  Fyfe. 
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jagular  vein,)  with  the  vagus  nerve,  or  rather  the  sheath  which 
enclose  these.  The  posterior  surface  overlays  part  of  the  longus 
colli,  and  the  rectus  anticus  minor,  also  the  articulation  of  the 
second  with  the  first  vertebra  and  of  the  latter  with  the  occipital 
bone.  The  muscles  of  opposite  sides  are  considerably  nearer 
one  to  the  other  at  their  upper  than  their  lower  extremities. 

The  rectus  capitis  anticus  minor  (fig.  104,*)  is  a  short,  R«ct  ant. 
narrow  muscle,  lying  behind  the  superior  part  of  the  preceding, 
between  it  and  the  ligament  connecting  the  first  vertebra  to  the  Position, 
occiput.    It  arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the  lateral  mass  of  the 

1         1     !•   1  1  i»  •  ■.  insertion. 

atlas  and  a  little  from  the  root  of  its  transverse  process,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  basilar  process,  between  the  margin  of  the 
foramen  magnum  and  the  preceding  muscle,  but  a  little  farther 
oat  than  the  latter. 

The  rectus  lateralis  (fig.  104,*)  is  a  short  flat  muscle  placed  Rect.  later, 
between  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  and  the  occipital 
bone.    It  arises  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  transverse  pro-  Origin  and 
cess  of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  jugular  process  of  the 
occipital  bone. — The  anterior  surface  supports  the  internal  jugu-  Vessels  in 
lar  vein  at  its  exit  from  the  skull,  and  the  posterior  is  in  relation  ^^^^ 
with  the  vertebral  artery.  This  little  muscle  and  the  rectus  anti- 
cos  minor  may  be  considered  as  completing  the  series  of  inter- 
transversales.^ 

Longus  colli. — This  muscle  rests  on  the  fore  part  of  the  Long.  coUi. 
spinal  column,  from  the  atlas  to  the  third  dorsal  vertebra.    It  is  Position, 
narrowed  and  pointed  at  the  extremities,  but  becomes  wider  along 
the  middle  part ;  it  is  compressed  throughout,  and  appears  to  Three  sets 
consist  of  three  sets  of  fibres,  differing  in  length  and  in  direc- 
tion — ^two  being  oblique,  the  third  vertical,    a.  The  superior  Super.obliq. 
oblique  portion  (fig.  104,^)  arises,  by  a  narrow,  tendinous  pro- 
cess, from  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas,  from  which  its 
fibres  descend  obliquely  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  fore 
part  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
cervical  vertebrae,    i.  The  inferior  oblique,  the  smallest  part  of  infer,  obliq. 
the  muscle,  extends  obliquely  inwards  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae  to  the  bodies  of 
the  first  three  dorsal,    c.  The  vertical  part  is  placed  altogether  Vert  series, 
on  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  is  connected  with  the  two 
preceding  divisions,  which  are  joined  one  to  its  superior  and  the 
other  to  its  inferior  extremity.    It  is  fixed  above  to  the  bodies 
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of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  cervical  vertebra ;  and  the  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  fibres^,  derived  from  these  attachments,  pass 
vertically  downwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  bodies  of  the  three 
lower  cervical  vertebrae  and  the  three  upper  dorsal.  The  two 
muscles  of  this  name  are  separated  by  an  interval  inferiorly,  but 
are  joined  one  to  the  other  at  their  superior  extremities.  They 
consist  of  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres ;  the  former  occupy  the  an- 
terior surface,  particularly  at  the  extremities,  some  being  also 
deep-seated ;  and  the  fleshy  fibres,  which  are  in  general  short, 
Parte  in  are  placed  obliquely  between  them.  These  muscles  support  the 
muBclel  pharynx,  the  oesophagus,  the  sympathetic  nerves,  the  carotid 
arteries,  and  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves. 

Actions. — The  anterior  recti  muscles  are  the  natural  antagonists  of  those 
placed  at  the  hack  of  the  neck.  They  restore  the  head  to  its  natural  position 
when  it  has  heen  drawn  backwards  by  the  posterior  muscles,  and,  continuing 
their  effort,  bow  it  slightly  forwards.  Beneath  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  at 
opposite  points,  we  find  short  and  straight  muscles,  two  in  front  (recti 
antici),  two  behind  (rectus  posticus,  migor  and  minor),  one  on  each  side 
(rectus  lateralis),  which  are  the  direct  agents  in  the  restricted  motions  that 
take  place  between  the  head  and  the  first  vertebra.  The  horizontal  move- 
ment of  the  head  is  effected  by  the  obliqui,  particularly  by  the  inferior  one. 
It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  inferior  oblique  acted  by  itself,  the  first  vertebra  only 
would  be  rotated  on  the  second,  the  head  remaining  unmoved  ;  but  the  recti 
minores  and  the  superior  oblique  muscle  conspire  to  fix-  the  skull  on  the  first 
vertebra,  and  thereby  communicate  to  it  any  movement  impressed  on  the 
latter  by  the  inferior  oblique  muscle. 


PHARYNGEAL  REGION. 

We  have  here  the  following  muscles  forming  a  hollow  bag, 
open  in  front,  the  pharynx ;  viz.  constrictor  superior,  constrictor 
medius,  constrictor  inferior,  together  with  the  stylo-pharyngeus 
and  palato-pharyngeus. 

Dissection. — After  having  examined  the  sides  and  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
when  you  are  about  to  dissect  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  soft  palate,  proceed 
as  follows : — Cut  across  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  a  little  above  the  ster- 
num, and  draw  both  together  forwards.  There  then  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
detaching  the  pharynx  from  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  as 
they  are  merely  connected  by  loose  cellular  tissue.  When  this  is  done,  a 
piece  of  cloth  should  be  carried  deeply  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  drawn 
across  the  pharynx,  to  serve  as  a  retractor  whilst  the  saw  is  being  used. 
The  edge  of  the  saw  should,  in  the  next  place,  be  applied  behind  the  styloid 
processes,  so  as  to  cut  through  the  base  of  the  skull,  from  below  upwards. 
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thereby  detaching  the  face,  with  the  pharynx  and  larynx  all  pendent  from 
beneath  it.  The  pharynx  should  be  stuffed,  to  render  its  muscles  tense. 
When  its  exterior  is  sufficiently  examined,  a  longitudinal  slit  made  along 
the  middle  line  posteriorly  will  expose  its  cavity,  and  that  of  the  mouth  and 
larynx. 

The  pharynx  is  extended  from  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  Pharynx, 
skull  to  the  oesophagus,  with  which  it  is  continuous,  and  placed 
in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  between  the  great  vessels  of 
the  neck ;  it  is  immediately  behind  the  nasal  fossse,  the  mouth, 
and  larynx.  The  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  phayrnx  are 
loosely  connected  to  the  adjacent  structures  by  cellular  tissue, 
and  anteriorly  it  presents  the  several  apertures  that  lead  into 
the  nose,  mouth,  and  larynx.  Its  structure  is  made  up,  exter-  Arrange- 
nally,  of  muscular  fibres,  (disposed  in  a  very  peculiar  way, 
being  formed  into  three  lamellae  on  each  side,  partially  over-  »tnicture, 
lapping  one  another,  the  lowest  being  the  most  superficial,)  and, 
internally,  of  mucous  membrane,  prolonged  from  the  mouth  and 
nares.  These  layers  of  muscle  are  called  the  constrictors  of  the 
pharynx ;  they  have  likewise  received  other  names,  taken  from 
their  points  of  attachment,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  detailed 
description  of  each  muscle.  The  constrictors  form  the  lateral 
and  posterior  boundary  of  the  cavity,  and  as  this  is  continuous  or 
communicates  with  the  nasal  fossae,  the 
mouth,  and  the  larynx,  the  anterior  mar- 
gins of  the  muscles  are  connected  on  each 
side  successively  with  the  outer  part  of 
the  posterior  nares,  the  boundary  of  the 
mouth,  the  lower  maxilla,  the  tongue^ 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  large  cartilages 
of  the  larynx.  The  lowest  muscle, 
being  the  most  superficial,  will  most 
conveniently  be  examined  first. 

The  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pha- 
rynx (pharyngis  constrictor  inferior, — 
Alb.;  laryngo-pharyngeus, — Fyfe)  (fig.  105,^**)  arises  from  the  Origin. 


*  Intended  to  show  the  nharynx  supported  by  a  portion  of  the  base  of 
the  skull,  the  inferior  maxilla,  (the  ramus  being  removed,)  the  os  hyoides, 
and  the  larynx.  1.  is  above  the  buccinator  muscle.  2.  placed  on  the 
pterygoid  process,  points  to  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament.  3.  Orbicularis 
oris.  5.  Stylo-pharyngeus,  cut  short.  6.  Mylo-hyoid.  8.  Thyro-hyoid. 
9.  Cnco-thyroid.    10.  Inferior;  11.  middle;  and  12.  superior  constnctor. 


Fig.  106.* 


Connexion 
of  constric- 
tors w.  parts 
in  front 


Infer,  con- 
strictor. 
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external  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  from  the  oblique 
ridge  on  the  side  of  the  great  ala  of  the  thyroid.  From  these 
attachments  the  fibres  curve  backwards  and  inwards,  conveiging 
to  those  of  the  corresponding  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  with 
which  they  unite  along  the  middle  line.  The  direction  of  the 
inferior  fibres  is  horizontal,  concealing  and  overlapping  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  oesophagus ;  the  rest  ascend  with  increasing 
degrees  of  obliquity,  and  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  middle 
constrictor. 

The  4)uter  surface  of  the  muscle  is  in  contact  at  the  side  of  the 
larynx  with  the  thyroid  body,  the  carotid  artery,  and  the  sterno- 
thyroid muscle,  from  which  last  some  fibres  are  continued  into 
the  constrictor,  where  both  muscles  meet  on  the  thpoid  carti- 
lage. The  two  laryngeal  nerves  pass  inwards  to  the  larynx, 
close  respectively  to  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  this  constric- 
tor— one  being  interposed  between  it  and  the  middle  constrictor, 
the  other  between  it  and  the  oesophagus. 

Wa&  con-        The  inferior  constrictor  was  described  by  the  older  anatomists  as  two 
muscles!^**  muscles  which  received  various  names,  the  most  appropriate  of  these  being 
thyro-  or  thyreo  -pharyngeus  and  crico-pharyngeus. 


Joins  fel- 
low. 

Direction 
of  fibres. 


Parts  in 
contact. 


Middle 
constrictor. 

Origin. 


Blends  with 
follow. 

Direction 
of  fibres. 


Parts  in 
contact. 


Wasknown 
as  several 
muscles. 


The  middle  constrictor j  (constrictor  medius, — ^Alb. ;  hyo- 
pharyngeus,)  (fig.  105,")  smaller  than  the  preceding,  is  tri- 
angular or  fan-shaped.  It  arises  from  the  side  of  the  great 
comu  of  the  os  hyoides,  also  from  its  smaller  comu.  From  these 
points  of  attachment  the  fibres  proceed  backwards,  diverging 
from  one  another,  and  are  blended  with  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing muscle  along  the  middle  line.  The  lower  fibres  incline 
downwards,  and  are  concealed  by  the  inferior  muscle ;  the  middle 
run  transversely ;  the  rest  ascend  and  overlap  the  superior  con- 
strictor. 

This  muscle  is  separated  from  the  superior  constrictor  by  the 
stylo-pharyngeus  muscle  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and 
from  the  inferior  constrictor  by  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve. 
Near  its  origin  it  is  covered  by  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  the 
lingual  artery  being  interposed ;  and  it  covers  the  superior  con- 
strictor, the  stylo-pharyngeus,  the  palato-pharyngeus,  and  the 
mucous  membrane. 

The  portions  of  this  muscle  derived  from  different  places  of  origin  were  at 
one  time  described  as  distinct  muscles,  under  names  taken  from  those  parts, 
€.  g.  cerato-pharyngeus,  chondro-pharyngeus,  &c. 
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Fibres  of  the  middle  constrictor  have  likewise  been  observed  to  arise  from  Peculiari- 
one  of  the  following  parts,  viz.  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides,  the  thyro-hyoid 
ligament  (syndesmo-pharyngeus  of  Douglas),  and  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament ; 
and  a  few  are  occasionally  continued  into  it  from  the  genio-hyo-glossus  mus- 
cle. The  upper  extremity  of  the  two  middle  constrictors,  where  they  join, 
has  been  found  (Albinus)  connected  to  the  base  of  the  skull  by  a  fibrous 
band. 

The  superior   constrictor   (constrictor  superior,  —  Alb.;  Super. con- 
cephalo-pharyngeus,— Fyfe,)  (fig.  105,")  is  attached  slightly 
to  the  side  of  the  tongue  (in  connexion  with  the  genio-hyo-  Origin, 
glossus),  and  to  the  extremity  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge,  also  to 
the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament*,  and  the  lower  third  of  the  in- 
ternal pterygoid  lamella.    From  these  different  points  the  fibres 
of  the  muscle  curve  backwards,  becoming  blended  with  those  of  Joins  with 
the  corresponding  muscle  along  the  middle  line,  and  are  also  ®PP®'**®- 
prolonged,  by  means  of  the  posterior  aponeurosis,  to  the  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone.     The  upper  margin  curves  be-  Upper 
neath  the  levator  palati  mollis  and  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  the 
space  intervening  between  this  concave  margin  of  the  constrictor 
and  the  base  of  the  skull  is  closed  by  fibrous  membrane. 

In  contact  with  the  outer  surface  of  this  muscle  are  the  in-  Parts  in 
temal  carotid  artery,  and  the  large  nerves,  as  well  as  the  middle 
constrictor,  which  overlaps  a  considerable  portion,  and  the  stylo- 
pharyngeus,  which  enters  to  the  pharynx  between  the  two  con- 
strictors. It  conceals  the  palato-pharyngeus  and  the  tonsil,  and 
is  lined  by  mucous  membrane. 

This,  like  the  other  constrictors,  has  been  described  as  several  muscles,  Was  de- 

each  separate  origin  being  considered  a  distinct  muscle,  named  usually  by  bribed  as 

prefixing  the  name  of  the  place  of  its  origin  to  the  word  pharyngeus.  muwles. 

Salpingo-pfuuyvgeut  (Santorini).    Under  this  name  is  described  a  small  Salpingo- 
muscle,  which  arising  from  the  Eustachian  tube,  as  the  name  implies,  pharyng. 
(o-dXtriyf,  a  trumpet,)  descends  in  the  interior  of  the  pharynx  towards  its 
back  part,  and,  after  joining  with  the  palato-pharyngeus,  is  lost  in  the  mus- 
cular structure  of  the  cavity.    This  little  muscle  is  often  indistinct,  and  is  Often  want- 
frequently  absent. 

By  the  peculiar  mode  of  attachment  of  the  constrictor  muscles,  Ck)n8trict. 

the  bag  of  the  pharynx  is  completed  on  the  sides  and  posteriorly,  ^^^] 

and  left  open  in  front;  and  by  the  connexion  of  the  upper  con-  partofphar. 
strictor  with  the  pterygoid  processes,  and  with  the  buccinator, 
(through  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament,)  a  continuous  smooth 
sur&ce  is  established  from  the  nasal  fossae  and  from  the  commis- 
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sure  of  the  lips  aloDg  the  side  of  the  mouth  and  fences. — 
Other  muac.  Besides  the  constrictors^  ve  find  at  each  side,  in  the  pharynx, 
two  other  muscular  fasciculi.  One  of  these  derived  from  the 
stylo-pharyngeus*,  which  is  insinuated  between  the  adjacent 
borders  of  the  superior  and  middle  constrictor,  has  been 
already  described  (page  271).  The  other,  the  palato-pha- 
ryngeus,  lies  more  internally,  and  shall  be  described  with  the 
muscles  of  the  palate  (page  289). 


Actions  of 
preceding 
in  degluti- 
tion. 


General 
view  of 
pharynx. 


Parts  seen 
in  the 
cavity. 


Actions, — The  pharynx  is  drawn  up  when  d^lotition  is  about  to  be  per- 
formed, and  at  the  same  time  dilated  in  opposite  directions.  It  is  widened 
from  side  to  side  by  the  stylo-pharyngei,  which  are  farther  removed  from 
one  another  at  their  origin  than  at  their  insertion,  and  can  thereby  dimw 
outwards  the  sides  of  the  cavity ;  and  as  the  os  hyoides  and  larynx  arc  car- 
ried forwards  in  their  ascent,  the  breadth  of  the  pharynx  from  before  back- 
wards is  also  increased,  inasmuch  as  its  fore  part  is  drawn  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, by  reason  of  its  connexion  with  the  larynx.  When  the  morsel  of  food 
is  propelled  into  the  pharynx,  the  elevator  muscles  relax,  the  bag  desoends, 
and  then  the  fibres  of  its  own  muscular  wall  begin  to  contract,  and  force  the 
mass  down  into  the  oesophagus. 

When  we  contrast  the  structure  of  the  pharynx  with  that  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, comparing  the  complex  arrangement  observable  in  the  one  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  other,  we  see  abundant  evidence  of  its  being  intended  for 
something  more  than  a  mere  recipient  and  propellent  of  such  matters  as  are 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  stomach.  It  exerts  an  important  influence  in  the 
modulation  of  the  voice,  in  the  production  of  the  higher  tones  of  which  it  is 
brought  into  action. 

The  description  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  pharynx  may  be  given 
briefly  as  follows :  it  may  be  considered  as  a  single  muscle,  consisting  of 
two  symmetrical  halves,  united  by  a  raph^  posteriorly  along  the  middle 
line,  the  union  extending  from  the  basilar  process  to  the  oesophagus.  The 
superior  fibres  curve  downwards  and  outwards,  to  be  fixed  to  the  lower  third 
of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  to  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  and  to 
the  mylo-hyoid  ridge  and  side  of  the  tongue ;  the  middle  set  of  fibres, 
broad,  and  expanded  posteriorly  at  the  line  of  junction,  conveige  as  they 
proceed  forwards  to  be  attached  to  the  comu  of  the  os  hyoides  and  the  stylo- 
hyoid ligament,  and  are  so  disposed,  that  part  is  concealed  by  the  succeed- 
ing set,  whilst  others  overlap  the  preceding  muscle.  The  lower  fibres  pio- 
ceed  forwards  in  the  same  way,  to  be  attached  to  the  side  of  the  cricoid  and 
thyroid  cartilages.  The  tube  is  thus  shown  to  be  complete  posteriorly  tod 
at  the  sides,  being  open  in  front,  where  it  communicates  with  the  note, 
mouth,  and  larynx. 

When  the  pharynx  is  slit  open,  we  expose  the  carities  just  mentiooed, 
and  the  apertures  which  lead  into  them,  as  weU  as  the  orifices  of  the  Eus- 
tachian tubes.    (Fig.  106.) 
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PALATAL  REGION. 

The  soft  or  pendulous  palate  (velum  pendulum  pa lati)  forms  Soft  palate; 
a  partial  and  movable  curtain  between  the  mouth  and  the  pha-  its  position; 
rjnx.    Its  upper  border  is  straight,  and  attached  to  the  pos-  shape; 
terior  maigin  of  the  palate  bones;  the  lower  presents,  when 
viewed  from  before,  a  curved  or  arched  border  at  each  side,  and 
in  the  middle  a  conical  depending  process,  called  the  uvula,  uvula. 
From  this,  as  from  a  common  point  of  departure,  two  curved 
prominent  lines  will  be  observed  to  extend,  one  at  each  side, 
and  proceed  downwards  and  forwards,  to  the  side  of  the  tongue. 
These  correspond  with  the  lower  or  free  border  of  the  palate, 
and  mark  the  limits  of  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx, 
for  they  represent  a  narrowed  or  constricted  line  between  them, 
which  is  termed  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces.    Farther  back  Isthmus 
two  other  curved  lines  project,  one  at  each  side,  which  also 
commence  at  the  uvula,  and  extend  downwards  and  backwards 
along  the  sides  of  the  pharynx.     They  diverge  from  the 
preceding  curved  lines  so  as  to  leave  between  them  an  angular 
interval,  in  which  is  lodged  the  tonsil  or  amygdala.    The  Tonsil, 
curved  lines  here  described  are  usually  called  the  arches  of  Arches  of 
the  palate,  one  pair  being  anterior  to  the  other,  and  also 
more  prominent. 

The  soft  palate  consists  of  five  pairs  of  muscles,  enclosed  by 
mucous  membrane. 

DisMection, — ^When  the  pharynx  has  heen  dissected  and  examined,  it  may 
be  opened  by  an  incision  along  the  middle  line  or  raph^ ;  this  will  expose 
the  soft  palate  :  let  the  uvula  be  drawn  down  so  as  to  render  it  tense  ;  then 
the  small  muscles  of  the  palate  are  at  once  exhibited  by  detaching  tlie  mu- 
cous membrane.  The  levatores  palati  are  brought  into  view  by  merely 
removing  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft 
palate ;  the  circumflexi  will  be  found  along  the  internal  pterygoid  plates : 
their  aponeuroses,  which  form  the  principal  support  of  the  soft  palate,  will 
be  seen  in  front  by  dissecting  off  a  thick  layer  of  glandular  substance,  which 
is  continued  dovmwards  upon  it  beneath  the  mucous  membrane. 

Levator  palati  mollis  (fig.  106,^). — This  is  a  long,  thin.  Lev.  pal. 
flat  muscle,  which,  after  passing  to  the  interior  of  the  pharynx  enters 
above  the  concave  upper  margin  of  the  superior  constrictor,  oc-  P^^- 
cupies  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  soft  palate.    It  arises  from  Origin. 
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Pogition  in 
palate. 


Other 
names. 


Tensor  pa- 
lati. 


Origin. 


Changes  of 
direction. 

Aponeuro- 
sis. 

Insertion. 


Axygoi  UT. 


Fig.  106.*  the  extremity  of  the  petrous  por- 

tion of  the  temporal  bone,  before 
the  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal,  and 
from  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the 
Eustachian  tube.  The  two  mus- 
cles, converging  as  they  descend, 
join  one  with  the  other  at  the 
middle  of  the  palate,  and  blend 
with  the  other  structures ;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  placed 
behind  them  with  the  exception 
of  the  azygos  uvulse  and  some 
fibres  of  the  palato-pharyngeus. 

This  muscle  has  been  described  by  anatomists  under  the  names  (among 
others)  salpingo-staphylinus  and  petro-salpingo-staphylin,  which  express  its 
points  of  attachment  more  or  less  completely. 

Circumflexus^  or  tensor  palati^  (pterygo-staphylinus ;  sphe- 
no-salpingo-staphylin)  (fig.  106,^)  presents  two  portions  which 
differ  in  their  direction  and  relations.  The  muscle  arises  broad 
and  thin  from  the  small  fossa  (navicularis)  at  the  root  of  the 
internal  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  cartilage  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  from  the 
bone  in  immediate  connexion  with  it.  From  these  points  it 
descends  perpendicularly  between  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle 
and  the  osseous  lamella  of  the  same  name,  and  ends  in  a  ten- 
don, which  winds  round  the  hamular  process ;  there  it  inclines 
inwards,  and  expands  at  the  same  time  into  a  broad  aponeu- 
rosis, the  fibres  of  which  are  inserted  into  the  transverse  ridge 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  palate  process  of  the  palate  bone, 
and  on  reaching  the  middle  line  they  unite  with  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  corresponding  muscle  of  the  opposite  side. 

Azygos  uvula  (Morgagni)  (fig.  106,^)  (palato-staphylinus — 


♦  The  pharynx  having  been  laid  open  from  behind,  the  constrictors  were 
turned  outwaros,  and  the  mucous  membrane  was  removed  from  them  and 
from  the  soft  palate.  The  posterior  nares,  the  tongue,  and  the  opening  into 
the  larynx  are  seen,  together  with  the  following  muscles,  viz. — 1.  Levator 
palati  mollis.  2.  Circumflexus  palati.  3.  Azyffos  uvulae.  4.  Tliis  num- 
oer  rests  on  the  tongue  ;  it  points  to  the  palato-glossus.  5.  Palato-pharyn- 
geus.   6.  Posterior  naris  of  one  side. 
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Douglas)  was  so  called  From  its  having  been  supposed  to  be  a 
single  muscle;  but  there  arc  really  two  thin  fasciculi,  sepa- 
rated by  a  slight  cellular  interval  above,  which  usually  unite 
towards  the  lower  part.  Each  arises  from  the  tendinous  struc- 
ture of  the  soft  palate,  and,  it  may  be,  from  the  pointed  pro- 
cess (spine)  of  the  palate  plate,  and,  descending  vertically,  be- 
comes blended  with  the  other  structures  in  the  uvula. — The 
muscle  of  the  uvula  lies  behind  the  other  muscles  of  the  soft 
palate. 

Palato-gloasusy  or  constrictor  uthmi  faucium  (fig.  106,*). —  Pal.-gloss. 
This  small  muscle  inclines  from  the  uvula  forwards  and  out-  J^^sU^^**^ 
wards  in  front  of  the  tonsil  to  the  side  of  the  tongue,  where  it 
may  be  considered  as  inserted.    In  the  soft  palate  some  of  the 
fibres  of  this  little  muscle  are  continued  into  that  of  the  oppo-  Contin.  w. 
site  side,  so  that  the  two  palato-glossi  form  to  a  certain  extent  °PP-™"*^^®- 
but  one  muscle.    It  is  merely  covered  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  it  renders  prominent,  so  as  to  form  the  anterior  Anter.aicli 
arch  of  the  palate. 

The  palatO'pharyngeua  (fig.  106,*)  arches  downwards  and  Palato- 
backwards,  so  as  to  leave  an  angular  interval  between  it  and  the  P^"7"- 
preceding.    It  commences  in  the  soft  palate,  where  the  fibres 
are  separated  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  levator  palati  mol- 
lis, and  are  partly  connected  with  the  fibrous  structure  of  the 
palate,  partly  continuous  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite 
side.    Descending  behind  the  tonsil  into  the  pharynx,  the  is  behind 
palato-pharyngeus  distributes  some  fibres  in  the  pharynx,  and 
afler  joining  with  the  stylo-pharyngeus  is  attached  with  it  to 
the  thyroid  cartilage.    This  muscle  forms  the  posterior  and  Poster,  arch 
larger  arch  or  pillar  of  the  velum  palati.  of  palate. 

Action  of  the  mtaclet  in  deglutition. — The  mass  of  food  having,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  tongue  against  the  hard  palate,  been  carried  back  to  the 
fauces,  the  palato-glossi  (the  constrictors  of  the  fauces)  contract  behind  it ; 
the  soft  palate  is  raised  to  some  extent,  and  made  tense  ;  and  the  palato- 
pharyngei  approaching  one  another  nearly  touch  (the  uvula  lying  in  the 
small  interval  between  them),  and  prevent  the  passage  of  the  food  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  or  the  posterior  nares,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  form  an  inclined  surface  for  its  guidance  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  pharynx,  which  is  raised  to  receive  the  mass  by  elevator  muscles  already 
described  (page  286).  The  concurrent  elevation  of  the  larynx,  and  closing 
down  of  the  epiglottis  over  the  entrance  to  the  air-tube,  have  likewise  been 
previously  noticed  (page  278). 

u 


tonsil. 
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Muscles  of      The  muscles  placed  along  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk  are 
the  back;    fomj^  ^o  be  arranged  in  layers,  or  strata,  placed  one  over  the 
other,  and  differing  materially  in  extent,  attachments,  and  use. 
The  superficial  muscles  are  so  broad  as  to  cover  all  the  others  ; 
and,  as  their  extent  is  considerable,  their  number  is  proportion- 
ably  diminished,  being  only  two,  viz.  the  trapezius  and  latissi- 
arrenged     mus  dorsi.    We  shall  here  place  them  in  the  order  in  which  we 
in  layers,     g^d  them  in  our  dissections,  proceeding  from  the  tegument  to 
the  spine  and  ribs.    Those  in  each  group  or  layer  diminish  in 
size  as  they  increase  in  number. 

In  the  first  layer  are  the  trapezius  and  latissimus  dorsi. 
In  the  second,  the  rhomboidei  and  levator  scapulae. 
In  the  third,  the  splenii  and  serrati  postici. 
In  the  fourth,  the  erector  spinse,  sacro-lumbales,  longissimus 
dorsi,  cervicalis  ascendens,  transversalis  colli^  trachelo-mastoi- 
deus,  and  complexus. 

In  the  fifth,  the  semi-spinales  dorsi  and  colli,  recti  and 
obliqui. 

In  the  sixth,  the  inter-spinales,  inter-transverstJes,  multi- 
fidus  spinas,  levatores  costarum. 

Ditseciion. — The  subject  being  turned  prone,  the  chest  and  abdomen 
should  be  supported  by  blocks,  and  the  amis  allowed  to  hang  over  the  sides 
of  the  table.  An  incision  may  be  made  through  the  integument,  along 
the  spinal  column,  from  the  occipital  protubemnce  to  the  sacrum.  This 
should  be  bounded  at  its  superior  extremity  by  a  transverse  incision,  car- 
ried outwards  to  the  mastoid  process,  and  below  by  another  extended  along 
the  spine  of  the  ilium.  The  intervening  space  may,  in  the  next  place,  be 
intersected  by  two  lines  ;  one  drawn  from  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  over  the 
spine  of  the  scapula,  the  other  commencing  at  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and 
carried  horizontally  outwards. 

As  the  space  here  marked  out  is  so  very  extensive,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
make  an  incision  obliquely  upwards  from  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  to  the 
spine  of  the  scapula,  which  will  correspond  with  the  lower  border  of  the 
trapezius  muscle ;  and  the  dissection  may  be  commenced  by  raising  the 
angular  flap  of  skin  thus  included,  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
of  that  muscle,  that  is  to  say,  from  below  upwards  and  outwards.  The 
other  portions  of  integument  should  be^  successively  raised,  taking  care  to 
expose  accurately  the  tendinous  fibres  where  they  arise  from  the  spinous 
processes,  as  they  afford  a  guide  to  the  fleshy  part  of  the  muscle. 
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When  the  latissimus  and  trapezius  have  been  exposed  and  examined  in 
their  entire  extent,  which  will  take  some  time,  in  consequence  of  the  quan- 
tity of  surface  that  is  to  be  gone  over,  they  are  to  be  removed,  in  order 
to  bring  into  view  the  muscles  that  lie  beneath  them. 


FIRST  LAY£R  OF  DORSAL  MUSCLES. 


The  trapezius  (fig.  107/)  (cucullaris;*  occipito-dorsi-acro-  Traperiua. 
iniali8)isaflatthin  trian-  _  ^^^^^^^ 

gular   muscle    of  consi-  ^^S-      t  name, 

derable  extent,  which  is 
placed  immediately  under 
the  skin  along  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  neck,  as 
well  as  of  the  back  and 
shoulder.  If  the  two  mus- 
cles of  this  name  be  taken 
together,  they  represent  a 
four-sided  figure  (hence 
the  name),  two  angles  of 
which  correspond  with  the 
points  of  the  shoulders, 
one  with  the  occipital 
protuberance,  and  the 
fourth  with  the  spinous 
process  of  the  last  dorsal 
vertebra. 

The  trapezius   arises,       /  ^^^^^   \  Origin. 

1,  from  the  occipital  protu- 
berance, and  from  about 
a  third  of  the  curved  line, 

extending  forwards  from  it ;  2,  in  the  cervical  region,  from  a 


*  "  Cucullaris  dicitur,  ^uod  cum  co^juge  suo  cucuUos  monachorum  non 
inepte  exprimat."   Spigehus,  "  De  Hum.  Cor)).  Fabr."  1.  4,  §  13. 

t  The  muscles  of  the  back  are  here  displayed.  On  the  left  side  the  in- 
teguments only  were  removed  ;  from  the  nght,  the  trapezius  and  latissimus 
dorsi  were  taken  away.  1.  Trapezius.  2.  Latissimus  dorsi.  3.  and  4. 
Rhomboideus  minor  and  major.  6.  Levator  aneuli  scapulae.  6.  Serratus 
posticus  inferior.  7.  The  sacro-lumbalis  covered  by  the  vertebral  aponeu- 
rosis. 8.  Splenius.  9.  Complexus.  10.  Serratus  magnus.  11.  Deltoid. 
12.  Supra-spinatus.  13.  Infra-spinatus.  14.  Teres  minor.  15.  Teres 
migor.    16.  Long  head  of  triceps.    17.  External  oblique  of  abdomen. 

u  2 
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tendinous  band,  called  ligamentum  nucbse ;  3,  from  the  spinous 
process  of  the  last  cervical,  and  all  those  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae, 
as  well  as  from  the  supra-spinous  ligament.  From  these  dif- 
ferent points  of  origin  the  fibres  proceed  towards  their  insertion 
into  the  clavicle^  the  acromion  process,  and  the  spine  of  the 
scapula,  following  very  different  directions;  those  from  the 
occiput  inclining  downwards  and  outwards,  and  those  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  upwards  and  outwards,  the  obliquity  of 
each  set  diminishing,  so  that  those  intermediate  between  the 
two  extremes  become  horizontal.  The  superior  fibres  turn  for- 
wards a  little,  and  are  inserted  into  the  external  third  of  the 
clavicle ;  the  middle  pass  transversely  to  the  upper  border  of 
the  acromion  process ;  whilst  the  inferior  ones  ascend  to  reach 
the  upper  border  of  the  spine,  to  which  they  are  attached  as  far 
back  as  the  triangular  surface  at  which  it  commences. 

Structure : — the  trapezius  is  fleshy  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent,  and  tendinous  at  its  attachments.  The  tendinous' fibres 
by  which  the  muscle  arises  are  rather  short  along  the  interval 
from  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  as  high  as  the  fourth  ;  there  they 
lengthen  gradually,  but  opposite  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra 
they  again  acquire  about  the  same  extent,  so  that  in  the  in- 
terval between  these  points  the  tendinous  part  is  extensive,  and, 
if  the  two  muscles  are  dissected  at  the  same  time,  the  tendons 
of  both  together  will  be  seen  to  have  an  oval  or  elliptic  form. 
Again,  the  muscle  is  attached  to  the  occiput  by  fibro-cellular 
membrane,  which  from  its  close  connexion  with  the  dense  cel- 
lular structure  beneath  the  skin,  and  firom  its  wanting  the  lustre 
of  tendon,  is  often  inadvertently  removed  by  the  dissector.  At 
the  insertion  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  near  the  base  of  that 
bone,  will  likewise  be  found  a  tendinous  piece  which  receives 
the  lowest  muscular  fibres,  and  glides  over  the  smooth  trian- 
gular surface  on  that  part  of  the  bone  by  means  of  a  synovial 
bursa. 

This  large  muscle  is  covered  by*  dense  cellular  membrane, 
which  alone  separates  it  from  the  skin,  so  that  in  the  living 
body  its  outline  is  readily  discerned  when  in  action.  It  con- 
ceals in  part  or  altogether  the  following  muscles,  viz.  the  com- 
plexusS  the  splenii^  levator  anguli  8capulae^  the  supra- 
spinatus^^,  infra-spinatus^^  the  rhomboidei^  S  and  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi  (a  small  part)^.    The  anterior  border,  which  may  be 
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said  to  turn  forward  near  the  clavicle,  forms  one  of  the  limits  of 
the  posterior  triangular  space  at  the  side  of  the  neck. 

The  trapezius  is  not  unfrequently  shorter  than  usual,  and  the  number  of  Peculiar!- 
dorsal  vertebrae  with  which  it  is  connected  may  be  found  diminished  even  to 
six  or  seven.  In  a  very  muscular  body  Tiedemann*  found  the  trapezius 
and  some  other  muscles  (the  pectoralis  major  and  gluteus  maximus)  to  a 
certain  degree  doubled  (an  additional  muscular  layer  of  some  extent  being 
under  the  ordinary  one). — And  here  it  may  be  mentioned,  that,  where  the 
muscular  development  is  large,  added  slips  or  portions  will  often  be  found  in 
connexion  with  several  of  the  muscles. 

Ltgamentum  nucha  (ligamentum  cervicis). — From  the  line  Ligamen- 
of  union  of  the  two  trapezii  along  the  neck,  a  band  of  con-  *™  t^^^^- 
densed  cellular  membrane,  mixed  with  tendinous  fibres,  pro- 
jects forwards,  so  as  to  reach  the  spinous  processes  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, forming  a  septum  between  the  sets  of  muscles  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  line.  It  is  attached  by  its  upper  extremity 
to  the  occipital  protuberance,  by  the  lower  to  the  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra ;  its  posterior  border  is 
blended  with  the  fibres  of  the  trapezii,  whilst  the  anterior  is 
fixed  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  six  cervical  vertebras. 
This  structure  is  usually  named  as  above.  In  the  human  sub- 
ject it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  rudiment  of  that  peculiar 
elastic  band  which  serves  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  head  in 
the  lower  animals. 

The  laiissimua  dorsi,  (fig.  107,^)  (dorsi-lumbo-sacro-hume-  Latiss. 
ralis,)  as  its  name  implies,  is  of  considerable  extent,  for  it  oc- 
cupies  the  whole  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  lumbar  region,  and  Position 
the  lower  half  of  the  dorsal.    It  is  flat,  broad,  and  thin  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent,  but  it  gradually  becomes  contracted 
into  a  narrow  fasciculus  towards  its  insertion  into  the  humerus. 

It  arises  by  tendinous  fibres,  1,  from  the  spinous  processes  of  Origin, 
five  or  six  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  from  all  those  of  the  lumbar 
region  and  of  the  sacrum,  and  from  the  supra-spinous  ligament : 
over  the  sacrum  the  aponeurosis  is  blended  with  the  tendon  of 
the  erector  spinse.  The  muscle  takes  origin  likewise,  2,  from  the 
external  border  of  the  crista  ilii  (its  posterior  third) ;  8,  and  by 
fleshy  digitations  from  the  last  three  or  four  ribs,  where  they 
are  interposed  between  similar  processes  of  the  obliquus  ex- 

*  "  Deutsohes  Archiv.''  1818. 
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ternus.  The  tendinous  fibres  from  the  two  first  lines  of  origin 
form  by  their  intertexture,  or  union,  a  broad  aponeurosis,  from 
vhich  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed,  converging  towards  the  axilla. 
The  fibres  at  the  upper  part  are  the  shortest,  and  pass  almost 
horizontally  outwards  over  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula,  from 
which  it  frequently  receives  a  fasciculus  of  fleshy  fibres ;  those 
lower  down  become  longer  and  incline  from  below  upwards, 
gradually  increasing  in  the  degree  of  their  obliquity ;  finally, 
those  which  are  attached  to  the  ribs  ascend  almost  vertically. 
By  this  convergence,  the  fibres  form  a  narrow  and  thick  fasci- 
culus. This  rests  on  the  teres  major  which  it  accompanies 
towards  the  axilla,  but  gradually  folding  on  itself  (the  fibres 
from  below  passing  under  or  in  front  of  those  from  above,  and 
eventually  above  them)  it  likewise  turns  on  that  muscle,  so  as 
to  get  to  its  anterior  aspect,  and  is  inserted  into  the  bicipital 
groove  in  the  humerus  by  means  of  a  tendon  about  two  or  three 
inches  long.  The  flat  tendon  by  which  the  latissimus  dorsi  is 
inserted  becomes  united,  particularly  by  its  lower  border,  with 
that  of  the  teres  major :  it  ascends  higher  than  this  muscle,  and 
also  lies  nearer  to  the  brachial  vessels. 

Structure : — tendinous  along  its  point  of  origin  from  the 
spine  and  the  ilium,  aponeurotic  in  the  lumbar  region,  ten- 
dinous at  its  insertion,  fleshy  in  the  rest  of  its  extent, — where 
it  lies  over  the  ribs,  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  the  fold  of  the 
axilla. 

The  latissimus  dorsi  is  covered  by  the  trapezius  at  its  dorsal 
origin,  and  is  subcutaneous  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  except 
where  it  ascends  into  the  axilla.  The  anterior  sur&ce  rests 
on  part  of  the  rhomboideus  major*,  infra-spinatus",  teres 
major*^  the  serratus  posticus  inferior^  and  the  deep  lumbar 
muscles ;  and,  between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  last  rib, 
its  tendon  is  united  with  the  fascia  lumborum,  and  binds  down 
the  erector  spins  muscle.  The  internal  border  is  blended 
with  the  fibres  of  the  corresponding  muscle,  along  the  mid- 
dle line.  The  superior  border  is  free,  and  describes  a  slight 
curve,  whose  concavity  looks  upwards — between  it  and  the 
margins  of  the  trapezius  and  the  rhomboid  may  in  some  po- 
sitions of  the  arm  be  observed  a  small  angular  space  in  which 
the  intercostal  muscles  are  not  covered  by  other  muscles ;  the 
anterior  one,  also  free  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  slightly 
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overlaps  the  obliquus  extcrnus",  below,  and  higher  up  the  ser- 
ratus  magnus^^;  on  the  humerus  the  tendon  is  in  contact  with 
the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  latissimus  dorsi,  like  most  other  muscles  of  the  back,  Taries  in  the  Peculiari- 
extent  of  connexion  with  the  bones :  thus  ;  the  number  of  dorsal  vertebra 
to  which  it  is  attached  varies  from  four  to  seven  or  eight,  and  the  number 
of  the  ribs  is  not  constant,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  A  muscular 
band  is  often  seen  to  stretch  from  this  muscle  across  the  axiUa  to  its  anterior 
part,  where  it  terminates  variously — ^in  the  tendon  of  the  greater  pectoral,  or 
the  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  or  in  the  fascia. 

Actions. — The  trapezius  and  latissimus  dorsi  direct  or  influence  the  Action  of 
motion  of  several  parts,  as  must  be  evident  from  the  extent  of  their  attach-  *«*peziua 
ments.    If  the  shoulders  be  fixed,  the  trapezii  mu$cle$,  acting  together,  draw  on  head ; 
the  head  directly  backwards  ;  but,  if  only  one  of  them  acts,  it  inclines  the 
head  to  the  corresponding  side.    If  the  head  be  fixed,  the  superior  part  of  on  scapula, 
the  trapezius  elevates  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  and  sustains  it  in  that 
position,  as  when  a  burden  is  supported  upon  it ;  but  if  the  effort  required 
be  considerable,  or  if  it  must  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  the  co- 
operation of  the  serratus  magnus  becomes  indispensable.    It  would  appear 
at  first  sight,  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  fibres  of  this  muscle,  that  those 
in  the  middle  part  of  it  could  draw  the  scapula  directly  backwards,  and  the 
lower  ones  draw  it  downwards.   This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  fact. 
As  the  muscle  is  attached  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula  and  the  acromion.  The  scapula 
it  will  rather,  in  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  the  direction  of  these  rotated ; 
processes,  communicate  a  certain  degree  of  rotatory  motion  to  the  whole 
bone,  by  means  of  which,  when  the  acromion  ascends,  the  posterior  angle 
descends,  and  the  inferior  one  comes  forward  ;  and,  should  the  acromion  . 
be  made  to  resume  its  previous  position,  the  inferior  angle  will  move  back- 
wards, the  superior  one  upwards.    The  scapula,  then,  by  the  action  of  the 
trapezius  alone,  cannot  be  made  to  ascend  or  descend,  to  go  backwards  or 
forwards,  in  such  a  way  that  the  direction  of  its  different  parts  may  remain 
exactly  parallel,  in  tlieir  new  situations,  to  those  which  they  had  previously 
occupied : — this  bone  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  found  to  rptate,  as  it  were, 
on  a  pivot  driven  through  the  centre  of  its  dorsum.    To  draw  the  scapula  moved  to- 
directly  backwards  requires  the  combined  effort  of  the  trapezius  and  rhom-  wards  the 
boid  muscles  ;  for,  as  their  fibres  decussate,  the  direction  of  the  one  being  *P"*®' 
obliquely  downwards,  that  of  the  other  upwards,  the  bone,  by  their  com- 
bined action,  is  made  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  of  their 
forces,  that  is  to  say,  towards  the  spinal  column. 

The  latissimus  dorsi,  when  it  acts  on  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  necessarily  Action  of 
draws  it  downwards,  and  gives  it  at  the  same  time  a  rotatory  motion  on  its  latiss.  dorsi 
own  axis,  particularly  if  it  had  been  previously  everted,  or  turned  outwards.  J^g!*"™**^ 
When  the  shoulder  and  arm  are  rendered  fixed,  the  muscle  acts  id  various 
ways  on  the  trunk.    Thus  it  assists  in  forcible  inspiration,  by  drawing  on  on  trunk, 
the  lower  ribs  and  elevating  them.    By  conspiring  with  the  abdominal  and 
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great  pectoral  muscles,  it  elevates  and  sustains  the  body  in  the  effort  of 
climbing ;  and,  when  an  individual  is  constrained  to  resort  to  the  assistance 
of  crutches,  the  latissimus  and  pectoralis  m^jor  are  the  chief  agents  in  pro- 
gression. 

The  trapezius  and  latissimus  dorsi,  more  particularly  the  latter,  can  act 
under  certain  circumstapces  on  the  spine,  preparatory  to  which  the  shoulder 
and  arm  must  become  (at  least  relatively)  the  fixed  points  of  their  attach- 
ment. When  a  man  walks  close  to  the  margin  of  a  raised  foot-path,  or  of  a 
curb-stone,  and  happens  to  incline  a  little  beyond  it,  the  body  becomes 
curved  to  that  side,  and  by  its  own  weight  would  carry  him  over  it,  if  a  ptr- 
ticular  effort  were  not  made  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  arm  of  the  opposite  side  is,  as  it  were,  instinctively  thrown  out 
somewhat  from  the  body,  so  as  to  render  the  insertion  of  the  latissimus  doni 
into  that  bone  its  fixed  point  of  attachment.  Thus  sustained,  the  fibres  of 
the  muscle  are  enabled  to  act  on  the  spine,  and,  by  pulling  on  those  parts  of 
it  which  are  curved,  they  draw  them  into  a  right  line  with  the  rest,  and  so 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 

SECOND  LAYER. 

DistectUm^-^To  expose  the  rhomboid  muscles  and  the  levator  aeapube,  the 
trapezius  must  be  removed.  For  this  purpose,  the  fibres  of  the  tr^peons 
may  be  detached  &om  their  connexion  with  the  clavicle  and  spine  of  the 
scapula,  and  reflected  back  to  the  spine.  This  will  be  found  easier  than  the 
usual  plan  of  detaching  it  from  the  latter,  both  because  it  is  there  very  thin, 
and  also  because  its  fibres  are  connected  with  those  of  the  rhomboid  muscle. 
Its  dorsal  portion  conceals  the  rhomboidei,  and  part  of  the  latissimus  dorsi ; 
and  the  cervical,  the  levator  scapulas,  the  splenius,  and  complexus.  These 
may  be  dissected  in  the  course  of  their  fibres,  as  the  trapezius  is  being  re- 
flected back  towards  the  middle  line,  where  it  may  be  separated  from  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  along  the  cervical  region,  so  as  to  expose  the 
ligamentum  nuchse.  In  doing  this,  insert  the  edge  of  the  knife  under  the 
muscle  at  the  occiput,  and  draw  it  from  above  downwards,  in  the  line  of  the 
spinous  processes. 

Rhomboid.  The  rhomboideus  muscle  (rhomboides ;  dorso-so^ularis)  is 
usually  divided  into  two  muscles,  though  they  lie  on  the  same 
plane,  are  similar  in  structure  and  use,  and  are  separated  only 
by  a  slight  cellular  interval.  It  is  extended  obliquely  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  verte- 
brcB,  to  the  base  of  the  scapula. 
Minor.  The  rhomboideus  minor  (fig.  107,^)  arises  from  the  spinous 

Origin.  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  and  from  the  liga- 
mentum nuchffi,  its  fibres  being  also  closely  united  with  those 
of  the  trapezius.    It  inclines  downwards  and  outwards,  to  be 
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inserted  into  that  part  of  the  base  of  the  scapula  which  cor-  Insertion, 
responds  with  the  triangular  surface  from  which  the  spine  com- 
mences. 

Rhomboideus  major*. — This  is  three  or  four  times  broader  Major, 
than  the  other,  placed  in  close  contact,  and  immediately  below 
it.  It  arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  four  or  five  upper  origin, 
dorsal  vertebrae,  and  their  inter-spinous  ligaments,  and  is  in-  insertion 
terted  into  that  part  of  the  base  of  the  scapula  included  be-  j^^^""® 
tveen  its  spine  and  inferior  angle ;  some  of  the  fibres,  instead  tendon, 
of  being  fixed  to  the  bone,  end  on  a  tendon  which  is  connected 
to  the  scapula  above  the  lower  angle,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  arrangement,  the  muscle  may,  in  part,  be  separated 
fiom  the  bone  without  division  of  its  muscular  or  tendinous 
fibres. 

The  rhomboideus  major  is  covered  by  the  trapezius  in  the  Parts  oyer 
greater  part  of  its  extent,  and  towards  the  lower  part  by  the  ^^g^'j"^®'^ 
litissimus  dorsi;  but,  when  the  arm  is  drawn  away  from  the 
side,  a  small  portion  is  left  uncovered  by  these  muscles,  where 
they  diverge  at  the  base  of  the  scapula.  The  rhomboidei  rest 
against  the  serratus  posticus  superior  and  the  posterior  scapular 
artery  with  the  ribs  and  deep  muscles. 

The  levator  anguli  scapula^  (trachelo-scapularis)*  is  placed  Lev.  ang. 
along  the  side  and  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  forming  a  long  "^^P"^- 
and  rather  thick  &sciculus  of  fleshy  fibres.    It  arises  from  the  Origin, 
posterior  tubercles  of  the  first  three  or  four  cervical  vertebrse, 
by  so  many  tendinous  points.    From  these  the  fleshy  fibres 
proceed,  being  at  first  slightly  separated,  but  soon  united  to 
form  a  flat  muscle,  which  is  directed  along  the  side  of  the  neck 
downwards  and  a  little  backwards,  and  is  inserted  into  that  part  Insertion, 
of  the  base  of  the  scapula  included  between  its  spine  and 
superior  angle. 

The  muscle  is  covered  by  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  above,  Parts  ad- 
and  by  the  trapezius  below ;  it  rests  on  the  splenius  colli,  trans-  J^"*' 
versalis  cervicis,  and  the  posterior  scapular  artery. 


*  This  muscle  was  known  as  the  "  musciilus  patientisB,"  having  been  so 
named  by  Spigelius  for  the  reason  which  he  thus  expresses  : — "  Secundus, 
scapulam  attoilens  et  leuator  dictus,  k  me  vero  per  jocum  patientut  mutcuku, 
quod  ttgrh  ferentes,  quae  nobis  aduersa  accidere,  scapulam  huius  ope,  cum 
numero,  patientise  amarum  ingeminantes  nomen,  eleuemus." — Spigelius, 
"Deh.  corp.  fabr."  1.4,  §13. 
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Peculiari-  The  levator  anguli  BcapiilaB  may  be  found  connected  with  but  two  ver- 
tebrae,  or  the  number  may  be  increased  to  five.  A  slip  has  been  observed 
to  extend  to  it  from  the  mastoid  process  of  the  tem]>oral  bone  (Theile),  and 
from  the  second  rib  (Meckel).  It  often  appears  as  several  muscles,  the 
parts  connected  with  the  vcrtebraB  remaining  separate,  even  to  the  place  of 
insertion. 


THIRD  LAYER. 


Scrr.  poBt. 
super. 

Origin. 


Insertion. 


Parts  over 
and  under. 


Serr.  post 
infer. 


Greater 
part  apo- 
neurotic ; 


Dissection, — After  having  examined  the  muscles  of  the  second  layer,  they 
must  be  removed  in  order  to  gain  a  view  of  those  underneath  them.  For 
this  purpose,  the  rhomboidei  may  be  detached  from  the  base  of  tlie  scapula, 
and  reflected  backwards,  which  is  the  easier  mode  of  attaining  the  end 
desired,  and  avoids  any  risk  of  raising  with  them  the  serratus  superior, 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  their  origin.  The  aponeurosis  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi  may  be  divided  by  an  incision  carried  from  above  down- 
wards, along  its  middle ;  and,  as  the  external  half  is  reflected  outwards,  its 
intimate  connexion  may  be  observed  with  the  obliqnus  abdominis,  along  the 
border  of  the  deep  lumbar  muscles.  The  other  portion  of  the  aponcuroeis 
may  be  drawn  back  towards  the  spine,  by  which  means  the  serratus  posticus 
is  left  untouched.  The  serrati  and  their  connecting  membrane  may  then  be 
inspected. 

Serratus  posticus  superior  (cervici-dorso-costalis)  is  placed 
under  cover  of  the  rhomboideus ;  it  is  flat,  and  very  tbin.  It 
arises  from  the  ligamentum  nuchee,  the  spinous  process  of  the 
last  cervical,  and  from  those  of  two  or  three  upper  dorsal  verte- 
brae, by  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which  inclines  downwards  and  out- 
wards, and,  becoming  muscular,  is  inserted  by  four  fleshy  digi- 
tations  into  the  bodies  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  some- 
times fifth  ribs,  a  little  beyond  their  angles.  Its  direction  is 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  resting  on  the  deep  muscles 
and  the  angles  of  the  ribs.  The  aponeurosis  forms  a  large  part 
of  this  little  muscle. — It  is  covered  by  the  rhomboid  and  levator 
anguli  scapulae,  and  lies  against  the  deeper  muscles  of  the  back. 
The  vertebral  aponeurosis  is  occasionally  found  to  be  connected 
with  it. 

Serratus  posticus  inferior  (fig.  107,^)  (dorsi-lumbo-costalis). 
— This  is  broader  than  the  preceding  muscle,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  considerable  interval,  as  one  of  them  corresponds 
with  the  upper,  the  other  with  the  lower  ribs.  It  arises  from 
the  spinous  processes  and  inter-spinous  ligaments  of  the  last  two 
dorsal,  and  two  or  three  upper  lumbar  vertebrae,  by  a  thin 
aponeurosis,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  muscle.  It 
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endB  in  a  fleshy  lamella,  which  is  inserted  by  four  broad  digita- 

Uons  into  the  bodies  of  the  last  four  ribs.    Its  direction  is 

oblique  upwards  and  outwards. — The  posterior  surface  is  covered  isconnected 

by  the  latissimus  dorsi,  with  whose  tendon  the  aponeurotic  SoMiand*^ 

part  is  firmly  united  for  some  extent ;  the  anterior  rests  on  the  ▼erteb.  apo- 

deep  lumbar  muscles.     The  upper  margin  is  connected  with 

the  vertebral  aponeurosis. 

Vertebral  aponeurosis. — On  the  same  plane  with  the  serrati  Vert  apo- 
is  a  thin,  semi-transparent  lamella  thus  named,  which  forms  a  ^^^tn's^ a 
septum  between  the  third  and  fourth  layer  of  muscles,  separating  sept  betw. 
those  which  belong  to  the  shoulder  and  the  arm  from  those 
which  support  the  spine  and  head.    Its  fibres  are  for  the  most 
part  transverse;  some,  however,  take  a  contrary  direction.  It 
is  connected  below  with  the  inferior  serratus,  and  above  passes 
usually  beneath  the  superior  serratus ;  and  as  the  two  muscles, 
with  their  connecting  aponeurosis,' are  stretched  from  the  spinous 
process  to  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  they  form  with  the  vertebral  Covers  ex- 
grooves  a  sort  of  angular  canal,  in  which  are  lodged  the  long 
extensor  muscles. 

The  splenius  muscle  (fig.  107,®)  is  placed  obliquely  along  Splenius  di- 
the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  diverging  from  the  muscle  of  the  op^m^ie 
opposite  side,  near  the  occiput,  so  that  the  two  leave  between  nr-  occiput, 
them  an  interspace,  in  which  the  muscles  beneath  (complexi) 
come  into  view.    The  splenius  is  extended  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  upper  dorsal  and  lower  cervical  vertebr®,  to  the 
side  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
superior  cervical  vertebrse.     This  separation  at  the  superior  Division 
attachment  has  given  occasion  for  the  division  of  this  muscle 
into  two  parts;  the  lower  being  named  splenius  colli,  the  upper 
splenius  capitis. 

The  splenius  colli  (dorso-trachelius)  arises  from  the  spinous  Spl.  colli, 
processes  of  four  dorsal  vertebrae,  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  in- 
clusive :  the  fibres  ascend,  forming  a  flat,  muscular  plane,  which 
is  inserted  by  separate  points  into  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
first  three  cervical  vertebrae,  close  to  the  origin  of  the  levator 
anguli  scapulas. 

The  splenius  capitis  (cervico-mastoideus)  is  placed  above  the  Spl.  capitis, 
preceding,  and  is  also  broader  and  thicker  than  it.    It  arises 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  firet  two  dorsal  vertebras,  and 
of  the  seventh  cervical ;  also  from  the  ligamentum  nuchae  oppo- 
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Action  of 
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act  on  ribs 
and  on  vert, 
aponeur. 


Spleniuk 


ComplexuB. 


site  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth.  From  these  points  its  fibres 
proceed  upwards  and  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower 
end  of  the  mastoid  process  (which  it  embraces),  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  same  process,  and  the  line  curving  upwards  and 
backwards  from  it.  Structure : — tendinous  at  its  attachments, 
fleshy  in  the  rest  of  its  extent. 

The  splenius  (the  cranial  and  cervical  parts  being  taken 
together)  is  covered  bj  the  trapezius,  the  rhomboid,  and 
the  serratus  posticus  superior;  by  the  stemo-mastoid  on  the 
cranium.  It  conceals,  in  part,  the  complexus  and  trachelo- 
mastoid. 

The  splenius  differs,  in  different  cases,  as  to  the  number  of  the  vertebrae 
with  which  it  is  connected  ;  and  the  two  parts  into  which  it  is  considered 
divisible  vary  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  really  distinct  one  from  the 
other. 

Actiont. — The  levator  anguli  icapuLe  conspires  with  the  rhomboideut  in  one 
of  its  more  obvious  actions.  When  the  acromion  process  is  elevated,  the 
posterior  angle  of  the  scapula  is  depressed,  and  the  inferior  one  carried  for- 
wards ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  more  powerful  muscles  cease  to  act,  the  levator 
draws  upwards  the  posterior  angle  of  the  bone,  whilst  the  rhomboid  carries 
backwards  and  upwards  the  inferior  angle,  thus  giving  a  slight  rotatory  motion 
to  the  whole  bone,  and  at  the  same  time  depressing  the  acromion  and  point 
of  the  shoulder. — If  the  shoulder  be  fixed,  the  levator  may  incline  the  neck 
down  to  the  same  side,  just  as  the  trapezius  draws  the  head  under  the  like 
circumstances.  If  the  rhomboid  muscle  conspires  with  the  middle  and  lower 
part  of  the  trapezius,  the  base  of  the  scapula  will,  by  their  joint  effort,  be 
carried  directly  towards  the  spine. 

The  serrati  posticif  in  their  action  on  the  thorax  (which,  from  their  size,  is 
necessarily  insignificant),  are  antagonists.  The  inferior  one  is  enabled,  by 
the  direction  of  its  fibres,  to  depress  the  ribs,  and  to  assist  in  expiration  ; 
but  the  other  elevates  the  ribs,  into  which  it  is  inserted. — Moreover,  the  ser- 
ratus inferior,  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with  the  vertebral  aponeuro- 
sis, probably  exerts  some  influence  on  the  deeper  muscles,  by  making  that 
membrane  tense  ;  and  the  serratus  superior  will  produce  a  like  effect  when 
it  happens  to  be  connected  with  the  membrane. 

If  the  iplenii  muscles  of  both  sides  act  together,  they  draw  the  head  directly 
backwards,  in  which  they  conspire  with  the  complexus  and  trapezius.  When 
those  of  one.  side  act  separately,  they  incline  the  head  laterally,  giving  it  at 
the  same  time  a  slight  rotatory  motion.  The  complexus,  too,  by  reason 
of  the  oblique  direction  of  its  fibres,  can  give  a  certain  degree  of  horizontal 
motion  to  the  head,  but  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  splenii,  as  must 
be  evident  from  the  fiict,  that  the  fibres  of  the  one  incline  outwards  as  they 
ascend,  and  those  of  the  other  inwards. 
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FOURTH  LAYER. 

Dissection. — ^When  you  have  sufficiently  examined  the  muscles  of  the 
third  layer,  divide  the  serrati  and  their  aponeurosis  in  the  middle,  and  reflect 
the  pieces,  one  inwards,  the  other  outwards.  When  this  is  done,  the  sacro- 
lumhalis  and  longissimus  dorsi  may  he  traced  from  helow  upwards,  by  merely 
passing  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  along  the  cellular  interval  which  separates 
them.  The  next  step  is  to  detach  the  splenii  at  their  origin,  by  an  incision 
carried  from  above  downwards,  close  to  the  spinous  processes.  These 
muscles  diverge  at  their  upper  part,  and  leave  between  them  an  interval,  in 
which  the  complexi  are  seen.  When  the  splenius  has  been  detached  from 
the  vertebrse  and  reflected  outwards,  the  transversalis  cervicis  and  trachelo- 
mastoideus  can  be  followed  along  the  neck,  taking  them  as  continuations  of 
the  long  dorsal  muscles. 


Erector  spina  (extensor  dorsi 
lumbo-costalis)  (fig.  108). — Be- 
neath the  vertebral  aponeurosis 
and  the  serrati  muscles  in  the 
dorsal  region,  beneath  the  ten- 
don of  the  latissimus  dorsi  in  the 
lumbar,  and  a  layer  of  cervical 
iascia  continued  under  the  trape- 
zius in  the  cervical,  lie  the  large 
muscles  which  support  the  trunk 
and  the  head  in  the  erect  position 
of  the  body.  These  muscles  ge- 
nerally have  little  of  the  distinct 
and  independent  arrangement 
presented  where  the  joints  are 
few,  and  the  extent  of  move- 
ment in  each  well  defined,  as  in 
the  limbs.  On  the  contrary, 
as  the  number  of  joints  in  the 
spine  is  very  considerable,  as  the 
movement  in  each  is  indistinct, 
and  as  many  associate  for  every 
change  in  the  position  or  direc- 
tion of  the  trunk,  the  points  of 
attachment  for  the  muscles  are 


communis ;   sacro-spinalis ; 
Fig.  108.* 


General 
view  of 
musclefl  of 
spine. 

Their  posi- 
tion. 


Are  not  dis- 
tinct one  fr. 
another. 


Reason  of 
this. 


♦  The  proper  muscles  of  the  back,  seen  by  removal  of  those  displayed  in 
fig,  107,  are  here  represented.   1.  Sacro-lumbalis.  2.  Cervicalis  descendens. 
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rent  situa- 
tions. 


very  numerous,  and  their  fibres  are  short  and  incompletely 
separated ;  in  so  much  that  they  are  more  or  less  conjoined 
one  with  another  from  end  to  end  of  the  vertebral  column. 
Sizeindiffe-  The  erector  spinse  is  small  and  pointed  over  the  sacmm, 
where  little  more  exists  than  the  tendon  of  origin,  and  becomes 
suddenly  enlarged  in  the  lumbar  r^on  ; — and  thb  part  may  be 
considered  the  source  from  which  fibres  spread  upwards  to  the 
bones.  In  the  dorsal  region  it  gradually  lessens,  being  ex- 
pended on  the  vertebrse  and  the  ribs,  till,  in  the  neck,  no  more 
than  a  vestige  of  the  lumbar  mass  remains.  Finally,  in  this 
situation  there  are  added,  as  it  were  to  support  the  neck  and  the 
head  in  the  erect  position,  special  muscles  of  considerable  siie 
(splenius  and  complexus),  between  which  the  slender  prolonga- 
tions of  the  erector  spinas  will  be  found. 
Origin;  Origin  of  the  erector  spinas. — ^At  the  lower  end,  where  it  is 
not  divided  on  the  sur&ce,  and  where,  the  connexions  being 
more  fixed,  it  must  be  said  to  take  origin,  the  mass  is  covered 
by  a  broad  thick  tendon,  the  most  extensive  source  of  its  mns- 
frora  large  cular  fibres.  The  tendon  is  attached  to  the  spines  of  the  sa- 
t^ndon,  cTumy  and  to  some  of  the  highest  of  the  external  row  of 
tubercles  on  that  bone — ^blending,  in  the  latter  situation,  with 
the  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
gluteus  maximus  muscle ;  it  is  likewise  attached  to  the  spines 
of  most  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Thus  fixed,  the  tendon  gives  ori- 
gin, by  the  entire  of  its  deeper  surface,  to  a  large  part  of  the 
great  muscular  mass ;  and  its  cutaneous  surface  is,  at  the  upper 
part,  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  bat  at 
a  lower  point— over  the  sacrum — the  two  tendinous  structures 
are  united  one  with  the  other,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  separable, 
and  from  The  muscular  fibres,  taking  origin  from  the  tendon  and  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  (directly,  and  through 
the  medium  of  fibrous  structure  in  their  substance),  form  a 
single  mass,  to  which  the  name  erector  spinae  might  be  confined. 


bones. 


3.  Longissimus  dorsi.  4.  Transversalis  cervicis.  6.  Trachelo-mastoid. 
6.  Spinalis  dorsi.  7.  Complexus.  8.  Semi-spinidis  colli.  9.  SeiDi-«piotl» 
dorsi.  10.  Rectus  posticus  major.  11.  Rectus  minor.  12.  OUiquus  infe- 
rior. 13.  Oblifjiius  superior.  14.  Intcr-spinales.  15.  Multifidus  spiov  is 
said  to  be  indicated  oy  this  number.  16.  Quadratus  lumboruni.  17. 
Levatores  costarum. 
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It  is  limited  in  front  (towards  the  abdomen)  by  tbe  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  and  the  layer  of  the  lumbar 
fascia  connected  with  these  processes ;  and  divides,  near  the  Division 
last  rib,  into  two  parts  of  unequal  size— one  external,  the  other  ^^^^ 
internal  and  larger — which  will  now  be  separately  considered. 

SacroJumbalis  (extensor  dorsi  extemus)  (fig.  108,*). — The  Sacro-lumb. 
external  and  smaller  portion  of  the  erector  spinse  having  no  direct 
connexion  with  the  sacrum  or  the  lumbar  vertebrse — none,  ex- 
cept through  the  general  tendon  of  origin — the  name  by  which  (name  ill- 
it  is  generally  known  conveys  an  incorrect  notion  of  its  position 
and  connexions.     Separating  from  the  outer  side  of  the  general 
mass  near  the  last  rib,  this  muscle  ends  in  a  series  of  tendons  insertion 
which  lie  on  its  posterior  surface,  and  are  fixed  to  the  ribs  at 
their  angles.    The  tendons  derived  from  the  lumbar  mass  may 
be  said  to  be  exhausted  at  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region  (at 
the  sixth  or  seventh  rib)  ;  but  the  muscle  is  reinforced  by  Continued 
bundles  of  muscular  fibres,  which  take  origin  from  the  upper  fibresT**^ 
margins  of  all  the  ribs  by  thin  flat  tendons ;  and,  by  means  of 
these  additions,  the  sacro-lumbalis  is  continued  to  the  higher 
ribs,  as  well  as  to  the  transverse  processes  of  some  of  the  cervi- 
cal vertebrae.    There  is  no  separation  between  these  accessory 
bundles,  but  they  are  usually  considered  to  form  two  muscles, 
which  are  named    accessorius'^  and    cervicalis  descendens." 

Jccessorius  ad  sacro-lumbalem. — The  bundles  of  muscular  Accessonus 
fibres,  derived  from  the  lower  six  or  eight  ribs,  are  known  under  J^jj^J 
this  name.    They  commence  by  flat  tendons  connected  with  and  in«ert- 
the  upper  margins  of  the  ribs,  and,  again  ending  in  tendons, 
constitute  that  part  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  which  is  inserted  into 
the  higher  ribs.    To  expose  the  accessorius,  the  lower  part  of 
the  sacro-lumbalis  (beneath  which  it  lies)  must  be  separated 
from  the  longissimus  dorsi,  and  turned  outwards. 

Cervicalis  descendens  v.  ascendens^. — Thus  are  named  the  Cerv.  de- 
accessory  slips,  taking  origin  from  four  or  five  of  the  higher  ribs,  ^Jf^* 
and  continued  upwards  to  terminate  on  the  transverse  processes  of  access, 
of  three  or  four  cervical  vertebrae.    This  part  of  the  muscle  lies 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendons  of  the  sacro-lumbalis,  which  ter- 
minates on  the  highest  ribs,  and  is  recognised  by  this  position  and 
its  muscular  appearance.    In  the  neck  it  is  overlapped  by  the 
levator  anguli  scapulae,  lying  between  it  and  the  complexus.  It 
blends  with  the  transversalis  cervicis— ^n  elongation  from  the 
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muscle  to  be  next  described,  and,  if  long  Enough,  with  the 
cervical  insertion  of  the  splenius. 

naraeB  of  Sonie  anatomists,  considering  the  name  sacro-lumbalis  not  an  appropriate 
muscles.  one  for  the  muscle,  have  suggested  substitutes,  e.  g.  sacro-costalis  :  ilio-cos- 
talis  (Theile).  But  neither  of  these  is  unobjectionable ;  and  indeed  the 
points  of  attachment  of  the  muscle  are  so  numerous  that  any  name  derived 
from  them  must  either  be  imperfect  or  very  long. 

Under  the  name  "Cervicalis  descendens,"  Diemerbroeck*  described  the 
fibres  connected  with  the  cervical  vertebrae  and  with  all  the  ribs ;  but  he 
regarded  them  as  descending  from  the  vertebrae  to  the  ribs,  and  having  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  sacro-lumbalis.  The  contrary  direction  of  its  two 
sets  of  fibres  this  anatomist  held  to  account  for  the  opposite  effects  ascribed 
to  the  sacro-lumbalis  muscle,  namely,  the  alternately  raising  and  depressing 
the  ribs  in  inspiration  and  expiration.  (Stenonis,t  it  should  be  observed, 
had  previously  given  an  account  of  the  fibres  on  the  ribs,  now  known  as  the 
accessorius.)  The  name  thus  applied  to  all  the  accessory  part  of  the  sacro- 
lumbalis  was  subsequently  appropriated  to  the  upper  portion  of  it,  which 
is  commonly  described  as  extending  from  below  upwards,  and  on  this 
account  it  was  that  Meckel  suggested  the  alteration  Xo  cervicalis  ''as* 
cendens," 

Longisstmua  dorsi^.— The  internal  larger  and  longer  portion 
of  the  erector  spin®  is  attached  to  parts  situated  internally  to 
those  which  receive  the  sacro-lumbalis,  viz.  the  lumbar  vertebrae, 
the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  ribs  within  their  angles.  While 
the  muscular  mass  of  the  lumbar  region  is  yet  undivided,  its 
inner  part  (which  may  be  assigned  to  the  longissimus  dorsi)  is 
inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrse  on  their  posterior  aspect,  including  the  tubercles 
(processus  accessorii)  projecting  from  the  processes  near  their 
bases  and  the  small  depressions  internal  to  them.  Fibres  will 
likewise  be  found  inserted  beyond  the  transverse  processes  to  the 
layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  connected  with  their  points ;  and  this 
part,  with  the  preceding,  forms  one  broad  insertion. 

In  the  dorsal  region,  the  longissimus  dorsi  is  attached  to  the 
extremities  of  the  transverse  processes  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebree, 
and  to  a  less  number  (varying  from  seven  to  eleven)  of  the  ribs 
within  their  angles.  This  muscle  is  continued  upwards  to  the 
neck  and  to  the  cranium  by  a  slender  accessory  portion,  which 

*  "  Anat.  corp.  hum."  1.  5,  c.  6. 

t  "  De  musculis  observationum  specimen "  in  Mangetus,  Bibliothcca 
Anatom."  t.  2,  p.  528. 
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is  described  as  two  muscles — transversalis  cervicis,  and  trachelo- 
mastoid. 

Transversalis  cervicis^. — This  slender  part  is  placed  at  the  Truu.  oerv. 
inner  side  of  the  longissimus  dorsi,  and  arises  from  the  ends  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  highest  dorsal  Tertebrae,  and  occa- 
sionally the  last  cervicaly  (about  five  altogether,  but  the  number 
and  their  position  are  very  variable,)  and  is  inserted  into  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  about  four  cervical  vertebrae  above  the  last.  It 
blends  with  the  cervicalis  descendens,  and  still  more  with  the  iBoonjoined 
trachelo-mastoid,  with  which  latter  the  fibres  are  in  great  part  J^^^' 
continuous. 

The  trachelo-mastoid  muscle^  (part  of  the  coraplexus;  com-  Tracli. 
plexus  minor),  the  continuation  of  the  longissimus  dorsi  to 
the  head,  extends,  as  the  name  implies,  from  the  neck  to  the  longias. 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.    Placed  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  transversalis  cervicis,  and  inseparable  from  it,  except  with 
the  aid  of  a  knife,  it  arises  from  the  last  three  or  four  cervical  Origin, 
vertebrae — the  tendons  being  attached  to  or  immediately  near 
the  oblique  processes.     The  narrow  flat  muscle,  constructed 
from  the  several  small  points  of  origin,  and  frequently  crossed 
by  a  tendinous  intersection,  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  margin  Inaertion. 
of  the  mastoid  process  under  the  splenius  and  stemo-mastoi4 
muscles.     It  conceals  partly  the  complexus  and  the  obliqui 
capitis ;  and,  on  the  cranium,  the  occipital  artery  crosses  imme-  la  croued 
diately  beneath  it,  or,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  over  it.  Stery!^ 

The  spinous  processes  of  the  superior  lumbar  and  the  dorsal 
vertebrae,  hitherto  left  unoccupied  by  the  large  muscles,  (erector 
spinae  and  its  divisions,)  have  connected  with  them  a  series  of 
tendinous  fibres,  which  are  in  reality  a  part  of  the  longissimus, 
but  are  described  as  a  distinct  muscle  as  follows : — 

Spinalis  dorsi  ^. — Placed  at  the  inner  side  of  the  longissimus  Spin,  doni 
dorsi,  and  connected  exclusively  with  the  spinous  processes,  only  to^ 
(whence  the  name,)  this  little  muscle  arises  by  tendons  (three  "pines  of 
or  four  in  number,)  from  the  first  two  lumbar  and  the  lowest 
dorsal  vertebrae;  and  the  slender  bundle  of  muscular  fibres, 
which  springs  from  the  tendons,  ends  by  being  connected  with 
the  higher  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  number  of  attachments  varying 
from  four  to  eight.    The  spinalis  is  separable  from  the  longis-  joined  to 
simus  dorsi  only  by  artificial  means ;  and  it  is  connected  with  dorwf** 
the  muscle  beneath  it — the  semi-spinalis. 
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Spinalis  Spinalis  cervicis  (inter-spinales  super-numerarii, — ^Albinus). 
ittTOnsteSt  ^^^^  place  must  be  mentioned,  because  of  the  analogy  witk 
in  fonn ;  the  spinalis  dorsi,  a  small  muscle>  like  it  exclusi?el]r  connecied 
with  the  spines  of  the  vertebra.  The  fibres  have  seldom  the  same 
arrangement  in  two  bodies,  and  they  often  differ  on  both  odes 
of  the  same  body.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  muscle  anBct 
by  tendinous  or  fleshy  fibres,  forming  from  two  to  four  heads, 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cerml 
vertebra,  or  likewise  from  others  in  the  immediate  neigli- 
bourhood  of  these,  including  one  or  two  dorsaly  and  is  agtm 
fixed  by  tendons  into  the  spine  of  the  axis,  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  the  two  vertebrse  next  below  it.  The  spinalis 
cervicis  is  connected  with  the  semi-spinalis  and  the  ligamentaBi 
nuchse. 

This  muscle  is  sometimes  placed  over  the  spinous  processes,  and  ham 
has  heen  named  super-spinalis  (Cowper).  It  may  be  reduced  to  t  angfe 
slip  ;  and  not  unfirequently  is  altogether  wanting.  Its  absence  was  found  to 
occur  in  five  cases  out  of  twenty-four.* 

CoroplexuB.  CompUxua'^  (trachelo-occipitalis)  is  a  thick  and  rather  bmd 
muscle,  situated  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  cervical  region. 
It  is  directed  obliquely  inwards  firom  the  transverse  processes 
i;owards  the  spines  and  the  middle  line,  so  that  the  two  mnsdes 
of  this  name  approach  one  another,  whereas  the  fibres  of  the  8ple> 
nius,  which  covers  it,  have  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  com- 
plexi,  therefore,  are  partly  seen  in  the  interval  left  between  tie 
splenii  of  both  sides  as  they  diverge  to  their  connexion  with  the 
sides  of  the  cranium.  The  complexus  arises  by  about  sevra 
tendinous  points  from  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  truis- 
verse  processes  of  the  first  three  dorsal  and  seventh  cervicd  fe> 
tebree,  and  from  the  oblique  or  articular  processes  of  three  moie 
cervical  (covering  the  joints  and  adhering  to  the  ligamentous 
fibres  which  support  them).  The  muscular  fibres  are  soon 
aggregated  into  a  mass,  which  is  directed  upwards  and  inwards 
to  be  inserted  between  the  two  curved  lines  of  the  ocdpitil 
bone.  Above  its  middle  the  muscle  is  partially  intersected  by 
a  transverse  tendinous  intersection. 
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*  A  detailed  account  of  a  series  of  observations  made  with  respect  to  this 
muscle,  by  MM.  Henl^  and  Heilenbeck,  will  be  found  in  M011er*8  Aichiv. 
f.  Anat.  Physiol.,"  &c.  1837. 
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The  muscle  is  covered  by  the  trapezius,  splenius,  and  the  Parts  oyer 
slender  muscles  attached  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cer- 
Tical  vertebrae ;  and  is  crossed  by  the  occipital  artery.  It  con- 
ceals the  semi-spinalis  colli,  [the  posterior  recti  and  obliqui  ca- 
pitis, together  with  the  deep  artery  of  the  neck  and  several 
nerves,  some  of  which  (last)  perforate  it. 

Biventer  cervicis. — Close  by  the  inner  border  of  the  com-  Biventer 
plexus,  and  in  most  cases  forming  a  part  of  it,  is  a  long  fasci-  ^^^^ 
colas,  consisting  of  two  fleshy  bellies  united  by  a  tendon,  and  complex, 
hence  named  as  above.    The  lower  end  presents  from  two  to  four 
tendinous  and  fleshy  points  attached  to  as  many  transverse  pro- 
ce8s«  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  or 
seventh,  and  the  upper  one  is  inserted  into  the  occipital  bone  near  Origin  and 
the  complexus.    The  tendon  which  divides  this  muscle  is  of  con- 
siderable  length,  and  is  usually  placed  opposite  the  last  cervical 
or  first  dorsal  vertebra.    And  from  the  spines  of  one  of  the  ver- 
tebrae now  namedy  an  accessory  slip  is  often  furnished  to  the  Accessory 
biventer  at  its  inner  side. 

The  name  cotnplexus  being  little  applicable  to  the  muscle  now  so  called,  Complex, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  term  originally  included  three  muscles,  viz.  jj^^yg^ 
the  complexus  (of  modem  writers),  the  biventer,  and  the  trachelo-mastoid. 

The  complexus  and  the  biventer  together  constitute  the  second  of  the  two 
principal  muscles  destined  to  maintain  the  head  poised  on  the  vertebral 
column  in  the  erect  position  of  the  trunk;  the  splenius,  which  in  a  great 
measure  covers  it,  being  the  first.  Both  these  muscles  may  be  considered 
as  succeeding  to  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  longissimus  dorsi,  and  performing  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  spine  the  functions  which  the  muscles  just 
oamed  fulfil  at  its  lower  part.  It  wiU  be  observed,  too,  that  the  slender 
elongations  of  the  divisions  of  the  erector  spinsB  are  placed  between  the 
two  large  cervical  muscles. 

FIFTH  LAYER. 

To  continue  the  examination  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  those  which  have  To  expose 

hitherto  been  under  observation  are  to  be  removed  : — the  complexus  must  ™"»cl««  in 

verteDnu 

be  divided  and  turned  aside  (in  doing  this,  the  artery  and  nerves  beneath  it  grooves, 
should  be  noticed) ;  the  spinalis  and  the  longissimus  dorsi  are  to  be  sepa- 
latcd  in  the  dorsal  region  ;  and  its  large  tendon  being  divided  longitudinally 
near  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  sacrum,  the 
erector  spinse  is  to  be  raised  from  the  inner  side  and  thrown  outwards. 
Then  there  will  lie  exposed  the  muscles  which  fill  the  grooves  of  the  spine 
from  the  middle  of  the  sacrum  upwards,  excepting  from  the  axis  to  the 
occiput,  where  a  different  arrangement  prevails^  to  be  afterwards  noticed, 

X  2 
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The  fibres  will  be  found  stretching  obliquely  from  the  transverse  or  the  iiti- 
cular  processes  to  the  spines  of  the  vertebras.  In  the  dorsal  and  cerrical 
regions  a  layer  of  muscular  and  tendinous  structure  (semi-spinalis)  is  distin- 
guished from  the  more  general  one,  which  lies  beneath  it,  and  extends  from 
the  sacrum  to  the  axis  (multifidus  spinas). 

The  semi'spinalis  reaches  from  the  lower  part  of  the  dorad 
yertebrse  to  the  second  cervical ;  and,  though  there  is  no  septn- 
tion,  it  is  described  as  two  muscles,  distinguished  by  their 
position. 

Semi-ipin.       Semt-aptnalia  dorsi  ^  (transversaire  ^pineux  du  dos, — Win»- 
^^"^        low). — This  thin  and  narrow  stratum  consists  of  a  small  portion 
of  muscular  structure,  interposed  between  tendons  of  considenUe 
Connexions,  length.    The  lower  tendons  are  connected  to  the  tiansfcne 
processes  of  the  inferior  dorsal  vertebra  (from  the  tenth  to  the 
fifth,  inclusive),  and  the  upper  tendons  to  the  spines  of  the 
higher  dorsal  and  neighbouring  cervical  vertebrae  (four  of  the 
former,  and  two  of  the  latter). — It  is  covered  by  the  spinalis 
and  the  longissimus  dorsi,  and  in  some  degree  by  the  semi-spi- 
nalis  colli,  and  lies  on  the  multifidus  spinse. 
Semi-ipin.       Stmi-spinalis  colli^  (transversaire  ^pineux  du  col). — Consi- 
Slinfome?  ^^"^^^7  thicker  than  the  preceding,  this  part  of  the  semi-spimlis 
takes  origin  from  the  transverse  processes  of  usually  the  first  five 
or  six  dorsal  vertebrae,  by  as  many  tendinous  and  fleshy  points, 
and  terminates  in  about  four  parts  on  the  spines  of  the  cervicil 
Connexions,  vertebrae,  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  inclusive.    The  part  con- 
nected with  the  axis  is  the  largest,  and  is  chiefly  muscular.  This 
portion  of  the  semi -spinalis  is  covered  by  the  complexus  and 
biventer  cervicis ;  it  rests  against  the  multifidus  spinae,  and  is 
firmly  united  with  it  towards  the  upper  end. 


Both  the  parts  of  the  preceding  muscle  vary  in  their  length,  and 
quently  in  the  number  of  vertebrae  with  which  they  are  connected.  Hwir 
average  extent  is  mentioned  above. 

The  greater  thickness  of  the  cervical  portion  is  dependent  on  the  freedoo 
of  motion  in  that  part  of  the  column. 

Multi^spin.  Multifidus  spina^^. — This  long  and  narrow  mass  of  muscular, 
with  an  admixture  of  tendinous  fibres,  occupies  the  vertebral 
groove  at  the  side  of  the  spinous  processes.  It  is  fixed  to 
extends  the  sacrum,  and  to  all  the  vertebrae,  except  the  atlas,  covering 
them  to  a  considerable  thickness  ;  some  of  its  fibres  (the  deep- 
est) reaching  from  one  vertebra  to  the  next,  while  othen,  placed 


from 
to  axis. 
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over  those,  extend  to  a  greater  distance.  In  conformity  with 
the  plan  usually  followed  in  the  description  of  muscles,  the  origin 
and  insertion  of  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows. 

At  the  lower  end  (where  the  muscle  reaches  to  the  interval  Origin  of 
between  the  second  and  third  sacral  foramina,  and  is  adherent 
to  the  aponeurosis  described  in  connexion  with  the  erector  spi- 
nse,)  the  fibres  may  be  said  to  arise  from  the  higher  external 
tubercles  of  the  sacrum,  from  the  ilium,  and  the  ligament  con- 
necting both  these  bones ;  in  the  lumbar  and  cervical  regions 
they  take  origin  from  the 'oblique  or  articular  processes ;  and  in 
the  dorsal  region  from  the  transverse  processes.  From  these 
several  points  the  muscular  bundles  ascend  obliquely,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  laminse  of  the  vertebrae  and  the  spines,  from  Their  inaer- 
their  bases  nearly  to  their  extremities.  The  fibres  vary  in 
length,  for  those  from  each  point  of  origin  are  fixed  to  several  VariouB 
vertebrae  ;  some  to  the  next  above,  while  others  extend  further— 
from  the  second  even  to  the  fifth  beyond.  And  thus  they  are 
placed  fibre  over  fibre,  and  each  vertebra  receives  some  from 
different  points  of  origin,  and  of  different  lengths,  the  longest 
being  necessarily  most  superficial. 

Rotatores  spina, — Under  this  name  have  been  described*  a  Rotat.  spin, 
series  of  eleven  small,  flat,  nearly  square  muscles,  placed  at  Number, 
intervals  on  the  dorsal  part  of  the  spine,  under  the  multifidus  Exist  only 
spinse,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a  little  cellular  mem-  yerteW. 
brane.    Each  arises  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  trans- 
verse process,  and  is  inserted  into  the  vertebra  next  above,  at  the 
inferior  maigin  of  the  lamina,  and  on  part  of  its  surface,  as  far 
as  the  root  of  the  spinous  process.    The  first  oecurs  between 
the  first  and  second  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  last  between  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth.    But  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  number  is  diminished,  by  the  absence  of  one  or  more  from  Diminution 
the  upper  or  lower  end.    The  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  thus 
described  as  distinct  muscles,  do  not  appear  to  be  distinguish- 
able from  the  deeper  part  of  the  multifidus  splnae,  except  by  the 
interposition  of  a  little  cellular  membrane. 

The  inter-sptnales^*  are  short  fiwciculi  of  fleshy  fibres,  placed  Inteivspin. 


*  Prof.  Theile  in  Muller's  "  Archiv.  f.  Anat.''  &c.  1839. 
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in  pairs  between  the  spinous  processes  of  the  contiguous  verte- 
bras— as  their  name  implies. 

They  are  best  marked  in  the  neck,  where  they  are  connected 
one  to  each  of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  spinous  process  \b 
divided.  Six  pairs  may  be  counted,  the  first  being  between  the 
second  and  third  vertebrae,  the  last  between  the  seventh  and  the 
first  dorsal. 

In  the  dorsal  division  of  the  column  only  a  few  of  the  inter- 
spinous  muscles  are  met  with,  and  these  are  not  constant. 
They  will  not  unfrequently  be  found  between  the  first  and 
second  vertebrae  of  .  this  region,  and  occasionally  between  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth.  A  vestige  of  them  likewise  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  second  dorsal    interspinous'*''  space. 

Four  pairs  of  very  thin  layers  occur  in  the  intervals  of  the 
five  lumbar  vertebrae.  One  will  likewise  be,  in  some  instances, 
found  connecting  the  last  of  these  vertebrae  with  the  sacrum, 
and  another  connecting  the  first  with  the  dorsal  vertebra 
above  it. 

Slender  muscular  fibres  have  been  mentioned  as  occasionally 
found  to  extend  over  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx, 
and  apart  from  other  muscles ;  and  the  name  sacro-coccygeua 
posticus,  or  extensor  coccygis^  has  been  assigned  them.*  They 
arise  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  first  piece  of  the  coccyx,  or 
the  last  bone  of  the  sacrum,  or  even  at  a  higher  point,  and,  reach- 
ing downwards,  are  fixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  coccyx.  These 
have  been  considered  a  rudiment  of  the  extensor  of  the  caudal 
vertebrae  of  some  animals. 

Coinciding  with  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  joint  formed  between  the 
first  two  vertebrae,  and  the  kind  of  movement  which  belongs  to  it,  the  deep- 
seated  muscular  structure  between  the  axis  and  the  occiput  is  found  to  differ 
widely  in  arrangement  from  that  which  has  been  met  with  over  the  rest  of 
the  vertebral  column,  being  aggregated  into  small  muscles,  which  are  inde- 
pendent one  of  the  other,  viz.  the  obliqui  and  recti,  the  "  circumagentee " 
of  some  of  the  older  anatomists. 

Meatus  capitis  posticus  major  (axoido-occipitalis). — This 
muscle  extends  firom  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis  to  the 
under  sur&ce  of  the  base  of  the  skull.    It  arises  by  a  tendinous 


*  Gunther  and  Milde,  "  Chirui^gische  Muskellehre,"  quoted  in  "  Sommer- 
ring  von  Baue,'*  &c. 
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origin  from  the  process  just  mentioned,  and,  enlarging  consider- 
ably as  it  ascends,  passes  over  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  passes  over 
inferior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone  and  beneath  it.  It 
diveiges  firom  the  corresponding  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  so 
as  to  be  much  more  oblique  than  straight,  as  the  name  would  is  oblique, 
imply. 

The  rectus  capitis  posticus  minor (atlo-occipitalis)  ex-  Rectpost. 
tends  fipom  the  atlas  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  being  smaller 
every  way  than  the  preceding.     It  arises  from  the  posterior 
border  of  the  atlas,  and,  expanding  towards  the  other  extremity, 
is  inserted  into  the  rough  surface  between  the  inferior  curved 
line  on  the  occipital  bone  and  the  foramen  magnum.    It  lies  not  con- 
nearer  to  the  middle  line  than  the  preceding  muscle  at  the  occi-  ^1^^.^^ 
put,  and  can  therefore  be  seen  without  disturbing  it. 

The  recti  muscles  take  the  place  of  the  inter-spinales.  The  smaller  pair  may 
be  considered  strictly  analogous ;  but  the  larger  undergo  a  change  in  attach- 
ment and  direction,  referrible  to  the  movements  which  they  are  required  to 
c£Fect.  The  latter  do  not  remain  on  the  atlas,  for  the  movement  of  extension 
belonging  to  other  parts  of  the  spine  does  not  exist  between  the  first  two  ver- 
tebrsB ;  and,  moreover,  their  course  upwards  to  the  occiput,  to  which  they 
are  fixed,  being  oblique,  they  are  calculated  (besides  the  influence  they 
exert  in  drawing  the  occiput  backwards)  to  assist  in  the  rotatory  movements 
of  which  the  axis  is  the  pivot. 

The  obliquus  capitis  inferior  v.  major^^  (axo-atloideus),  the 
largest  of  these  muscles,  is  placed  obliquely  between  the  first  two 
cervical  vertebra.  It  arises  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis 
in  its  whole  length,  between  the  origin  of  the  rectus  posticus 
major  and  the  insertion  of  the  semi-spinalis  colli,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas. 

The  obliquus  capitis  superior (atlo-post-mastoideus)  ex- 
tends from  the  atlas,  where  the  preceding  muscle  terminates,  to 
the  lateral  and  inferior  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  arises 
from  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  cervical 
vertebra,  inclines  from  thence  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  ex- 
panding somewhat  as  it  ascends,  and  is  inserted^  close  behind  the 
mastoid  process,  into  the  interval  between  the  curved  lines  of 
the  occipital  bone.  — The  two  oblique  muscles,  with  the  rectus 
major,  form  the  sides  of  a  small  triangular  space,  in  the  area  of 
which  branches  of  the  sub-occipital  nerve  will  be  found. 

Inter-transversales  (Cowper),  (inter-transversarii,— Albinus). 
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— These  little  mascles  occupy  the  spaces  between  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and  are  most  developed  in  the  neck, 
and  least  so  between  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 

In  the  cervical  part  of  the  spine  there  are,  in  each  space,  two 
rounded  bundles  of  muscular  fibres,  with  tendinous  filaments 
intermixed,  attached,  one  to  the  anterior,  the  other  to  the  pos- 
terior tubercle  of  the  transverse  processes — ^the  cervical  nerve, 
which  lies  in  the  groove  between  the  tubercles,  separating  one 
muscle  from  the  other.  There  are  seven  pairs  in  the  neck,  the 
first  between  the  atlas  and  axis,  the  last  connecting  the  seventh 
cervical  to  the  first  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  rectus  lateralis  (page  281),  which  extends  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  atlas  to  the  hase  of  the  skuU  (jugular  process  of  the  occipital 
hone),  may  well  he  regarded  as  an  inter-transversalis,  and  the  rectus  anticus 
minor  (page  281)  might  he  considered  its  fellow — ^but  displaced,  as  it  were, 
forwards^  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  vertebra. 

Lumbar.  In  the  loins,  the  inter-transversales  are  four  in  number,  one 
between  each  pair  of  vertebrse.  Those  connected  with  the 
lowest  vertebree  are  attached  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  trans- 
vei"se  process,  while  those  at  the  upper  part  of  this  division  of 
the  spine  do  not  exceed  half  the  br^th  of  the  process.  The 
muscles  now  described  are  in  single  layers ;  but  the  small  round 
fiisciculi  which  are  stretched  between  the  accessory  processes  of 

Inte^aGoeft-  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  hence  named  muscult  inter-accessoriiy 
or  inter-obliquij  may  be  looked  on  as  rudiments  of  posterior 
inter-transversales. 

Doraal  set,  In  the  dorsal  region  narrow  rounded  cords  are  found  between 
wrdf-few  transveree  processes.  They  are  tendinous  in  structure, 
muBcolar.  except  in  the  lowest  three  interspaces  and  between  the  last  dor- 
sal and  first  lumbar  vertebrae,  in  which  they  are  muscular. 
These  fasciculi  range  with  the  inter-accessorii  above  described, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  correspond  with  them  in  shape  and 
size. 

When  proceeding  with  the  dissection  of  the  muscles  here 
noticed,  a  series  of  fleshy  and  tendinous  bundles,  extended 
downwards  and  forwards  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
vertebrae  to  the  margins  of  the  ribs  —  the  "  elevators  of  the 
ribs — will  be  exposed ;  for  these,  see  page  865. 

MuBdes  Combined  actions, — The  saa  o-lumbalis,  longissimus  doni,  and  multifidus 

maintain      |pj„^  conspire  in  fixing  the  spinal  column,  and  thereby  maintaining  the 
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trunk  erect.  If  they  continue  their  effort,  the  body  will  be  drawn  somewhat 
backwards,  as  may  be  observed  when  a  considerable  weight  is  suspended 
from  the  neck,  or  in  persons  who  have  become  excessively  fat.  In  both 
these  cases,  the  extensor  muscles  are  required  to  make  increased  efforts 
to  counterpoise  the  influence  of  the  weight  appended  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  body. 

As  these  muscles  have  to  sustain  the  trunk  in  the  sitting  as  well  as 
in  the  standing  posture,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  scarcely  admitted 
of  any  relaxation,  and  therefore  are  kept  almost  constantly  in  action.  But 
it  does  not  appear  necessary,  except  in  making  great  efforts,  that  all  of  them 
should  be  in  action  at  the  same  moment,  and  even  the  different  parts  of  the 
same  muscle  must,  in  most  cases,  act  successively.  Thus  the  lower  fibres 
of  the  multifidus  spina  pass  from  the  sacrum  to  the  lumbar  spines,  and 
materially  assist  the  quadratus  lumborum  and  other  muscles  in  fixing  the 
lumbar  vertebra.  These,  or  rather  their  transverse  processes,  become  the 
fixed  points  from  which  the  succeeding  parts  of  the  multifidus  act  on  the 
spines  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  column,  so  that  a  succession  of 
efforts  is  propagated  from  below  upwards  by  a  sort  of  vermicular  motion. 
When,  by  such  an  arrangement,  the  action  of  one  set  of  fibres  succeeds  that 
of  another,  each  will  have  its  alternations  of  contraction  and  relaxation,  as 
well  as  the  fibres  of  those  muscles  in  which  the  change  is  more  perceptible. 
The  sacro>lumbalis  can  draw  down  the  lower  ribs  ;  and  if  the  effort  be  con- 
tinued, this  influence  must  speedily  be  propagated  to  the  spinal  column, 
which  is  thus  bent  towards  the  side  by  means  of  the  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  ribs  and  the  vertebra.  The  longissimus  dorsi  con- 
spires to  produce  the  same  effect. 

The  spine  admits,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  rotatory  movement.  Thus  the 
head  may  be  carried  round  by  a  horizontal  motion,  until  the  chin  comes 
nearly  on  a  line  with  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  after  which  the  spine  may  be 
made  to  turn  on  its  own  axis,  until  the  face  shall  have  completed  almost  a 
semi-circle  from  the  point  at  which  its  first  movement  began.  The  latter 
movement  is  effected  by  that  peculiar  action  of  the  multifidus  spinse  above 
alluded  to ;  but  it  is  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  from  that  towards  which 
the  movement  takes  place  that  produces  the  rotation,  assisted  by  the  obli- 
quus  extemus  abdominis. 

The  influence  of  the  sacro-lumbalis,  in  depressing  the  lower  ribs,  must  be 
evident  from  its  mode  of  attachment  to  them.  But  its  accessory  muscle 
(cervicalis  descendens),  by  taking  its  fixed  point  at  the  cervical  vertebra,  is 
enabled  to  draw  up,  and  therefore  elevate,  the  ribs  into  which  it  is  inserted. 
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MUSCLES  OF  TU£  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  muscles  of  the  apper  extremity,  taken  in  the  order  of 
their  situation,  may  be  divided  into  four  groups,  viz.  those 
placed  on  the  shoulder,  on  the  arm,  on  the  fore-arm,  and 
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on  the  hand.  We  mast,  however,  commence  the  description 
of  the  moving  powers  of  the  limb  with  that  of  the  two  pectoral 
muscles  and  the  serratus  magnus. 

Dittection  of  the  tipper  arm, — The  subject  being  laid  on  its  back,  and  the 
ann  drawn  away  from  the  side,  an  incision  may  be  made  through  the  skin, 
commencing  at  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  and  extending  down  to  the  centre 
of  the  axilla.  From  this  another  line  may  be  drawn,  downwards  and  in- 
wards, along  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  mi^or.  The  angular  flap 
thus  included  should  then  be  raised  from  off  the  muscle  just  named,  its 
dissection  being  conducted  from  without  inwards  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
sternum,  so  as  to  expose  the  muscle.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  an- 
other incision  through  the  skin,  along  the  clavicle,  to  the  sternum,  from 
the  point  above  indicated.  Tlie  external  flap  of  the  skin  may  then  be 
dissected  off  the  remainder  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  part  of  the  del- 
toid. When  the  external  surface  of  the  pectoralis  mi\jor  has  been  exa- 
mined, it  may  be  detached  easily  by  drawing  forwards  its  lower  border, 
and  inserting  the  scalpel  between  it  and  the  costal  cartilages,  and  cutting 
through  its  attachments  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  sternum  and  clavicle, 
successively.  The  muscle  may  then  be  drawn  outwards,  and  the  fold  in 
its  tendon  examined.  The  pectoralis  minor  is  thus  exposed,  and  the  ax- 
illary vessels  partly.  The  costal  attachment  of  this  muscle  may  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  same  way  as  the  other.  The  axillary  vessels  are  by  these 
measures  brought  folly  into  view,  little  else  remaining  to  be  done  than 
to  remove  the  cellular  tissue  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  For  the  Ax- 
illary Artery, — ^the  Vein,  and  the  Plexus  of  Nerves,  see  the  account  of 
those  structures. 

When  commencing  the  dissection  of  the  arm,  an  incision  may  be  made 
from  the  middle  of  the  interval  between  the  folds  of  the  axilla,  and  thence 
drawn  down  to  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  condyles  of  the  humerus. 
This  indicates  the  course  of  the  brachial  artery.  It  should  barely  divide 
the  skin,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  fascia  beneath  it.  It  will  be 
found  convenient  to  bound  it  below  by  a  transverse  incision  ;  after  which, 
the  skin  may  be  cautiously  raised  from  the  fascia  all  round  the  arm.  In 
order  to  expose  the  deltoid,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  an  incision  through 
the  integument,  commencing  at  the  external  third  of  the  clavicle,  and 
extended  along  the  acromion  and  spine  of  the  scapula  ;  after  which,  it  may 
be  dissected  off  the  muscle,  proceeding  from  above  downwards  and  outwards, 
until  the  whole  flap  of  skin  is  removed.  When  the  muscle  has  been  exa- 
mined, it  may  be  easily  detached  from  its  origin,  and  reflected  down  on  the 
arm,  by  inserting  the  scalpel  under  its  posterior  border,  and  cutting  frt)m 
within  outwards,  close  along  the  margin  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  so 
successively  along  the  acromion  and  clavicle.  This  will  expose  the  circum- 
flex vessels  and  the  external  rotator  muscles. 

The  fascia  of  the  arm  may  in  the  next  place  be  divided,  and  reflected  in 
the  same  way  as  the  integument.    In  doing  so,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
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iiyare  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve.  As  the  fascia  is  being  reflected,  the 
biceps  muscle  and  the  brachial  artery  and  the  nerves,  except  the  circumflex 
aod  spiral,  are  brought  into  view.  Their  relative  position,  particularly  at 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  should  be  attentively  considered.  If  the  arm  be  rota- 
ted outward,  the  direction  of  the  spiral  nerve  and  profunda  artery  can  easily 
be  traced,  for  some  way,  between  the  heads  of  the  triceps  muscle.  At  the 
outer  side  of  the  arm,  the  nerve  will  be  found  in  the  deep  sulcus  between  the 
brKhialis  anticus  and  supinator  longus,  after  it  has  made  its  turn  behind  the 
humerus.  The  external  cutaneous  nerve  also  has  to  reach  the  external  side 
of  the  arm,  but  it  runs  in  fipont  of  the  humerus,  piercing  the  coraco-brachialis 
mnscle,  and  then  lying  between  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  triceps  had  better  be  conducted  from  below  upwards,  and, 
when  its  three  heads  have  been  carefully  traced  out,  a  longitudinal  incision 
may  be  made  through  the  substance  of  the  muscle ;  after  which,  when  the 
two  parts  are  drawn  back,  the  manner  in  which  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  to 
the  bone,  from  its  tendon  or  aponeurosis,  will  be  distinctly  seen. 


THORACIC  BEGIOM  (aNTERIOB). 

The  pectoralis  major  (fig.  109,*)  (pectoralis;  sterao-costo-  Pect.  maj. 
daTi-hameralis)  is  placed  on  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the 
thorax,  and  in  front  of  the  axilla.    It  is  broad  and  expanded  at  arm. 
the  former  situation,  narrowing  gradually  towards  the  latter,  and 
arises  from  the  sternal  half,  or  a  little  more,  of  the  clavicle.  Origin, 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  extending  as  far  down 
as  the  insertion  of  the  cartilage  of  the  sixth  rib,  from  the 
cartilages  of  the  true  ribs,  except  the  first  and  last,  and  from 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle.    From  this  ex- 
tensive origin  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed,  converging  towards  the 
tendon  of  insertion  ;  those  from  the  clavicle,  which  are  usually 
separated  fit)m  the  rest  by  a  cellular  interval,  pass  downwards 
and  outwards ;  those  from  the  lower  cartilages  obliquely  out- 
wards; the  middle  set  horizontally.    The  muscular  fibres  be- 
come continuous  with  those  of  the  tendon,  and  still  retain  their 
original  direction  as  they  proceed  to  their  respective  points  of 
insertion  into  the  humerus ;  and  as  the  superior  fibres  descend.  Muscle  and 
whilst  the  inferior  ones  ascend,  the  latter  passing  behind  the  ^J^^*] 
former,  the  muscle  is  folded,  the  middle  of  the  fold  being 
along  its  axillary  border.    The  muscular  fibres  end  in  a  tendon 
which  is  folded  on  itself,  like  the  muscle,  and  is  fixed  into 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus;  Insertion, 
an  extension  from  it,  at  the  same  time,  continuing  across  the 
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groove,  and  in  contact  with  the  bone,  to  blend  with  the  tendon 
of  the  latissimus  dorsi.    The  tendon  is  likewise  connected  at 

Fig.  109.* 


its  insertion  with  that  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  an  expan- 
sion from  it  joins  the  fascia  of  the  arm. 

Structure: — The  muscle  is  aponeurotic  at  its  internal  and 
external  attachments,  and  fleshy  in  the  rest  of  its  extent. 

Parts  The  aponeurotic  fibres  of  this  muscle  decussate  with  those  of 
adjoining  ^  

♦  From  the  right  side  the  integuments  only  were  removed ;  from  the  left, 
the  greater  pectoral  muscle  and  the  external  oblique,  with  the  anterior  part  of 
the  sheath  of  the  rectus  abdominis,  were  taken  away.  1.  Greater  pectoral 
muscle.  2.  The  smaller  pectoral.  3.  Suhclavius.  4.  Serratus  ma^us. 
6.  Deltoid.  6.  Coraco-brachialis.  7.  A  part  of  the  biceps.  8.  Latissimus 
dorsi.  9.  External  oblique  of  abdomen.  10.  The  external  abdominal  ring. 
11.  Poupart's  ligament.  12.  Linea  alba.  13.  Aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique.  14.  Internal  oblique.  15.  Cremasteric  fibres  on  the  spermatic 
cord.    16.  Rectus  abdominis.    17.  Pyramidalis. 
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the  corresponding  muscle  in  front  of  the  sternum;  the  inferior  Separ.from 

border  overlaps  the  serratus  magnus,  and  the  superior  runs  pa-  ^^^^^ 

rallel  with  that  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  from  which  it  is  only 

separated  bj  the  cephalic  vein  and  a  small  artery.    The  anterior 

surface  is  subcutaneous  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  being 

only  covered  by  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  platysma  royoides, 

and  by  the  mamma.    The  posterior  surface,  besides  the  ster-  Coven 

nura,  clavicle,  and  ribs,  covers  the  pectoralis  minor,  subclavius, 

and  serratus  magnus  muscles,  as  well  as  the  axillary  vessels  and 

nerves.    The  lower  border  of  this  muscle  is  at  first  separated 

from  that  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  by  a  considerable  interval,  in 

which  may  be  observed  the  fibres  of  the  serratus  magnus ;  but 

they  gradually  converge  towards  the  axilla,  forming  its  folds  or  Folds  of 

borders. 

The  interval  on  the  sternum  between  the  muscular  parts  of  the  right  and  Peculiari- 
Icft  pectoral  muscles  varies  in  diflPerent  cases  ;  in  some  bodies  which  afford 
examples  of  laige  muscular  development,  they  are  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  groove.  One  or  two  muscular  slips,  taking  rise  from  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  are  occasionally  added  to  the  lower  margin  of 
the  pectoral  muscle  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  deficiency  may  be  met  with  in 
the  same  situation.  This  was,  in  one  case,  found  to  be  so  extensive  as  ^o 
amount  to  the  absence  of  all  except  the  clavicular  part  of  the  muscle.* 

Pectoralis  minor  (fig.  109,*,)  (serratus  anticus, — Alb. ;  costo-  PectonUis 
coracoideus). — The  smaller  pectoral  muscle  lies  at  the  superior 
part  of  the  thorax,  covered  by  the  preceding  muscle,  and  ex- 
tended obliquely  across  the  axilla.    It  arises  from  the  upper  Origin, 
margin  or  the  upper  margin  and  external  surface  of  three 
ribs,  usually  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  near  their  cartilages ; 
the  origin  being  notched  or  serrated,  so  that  by  some  of  the  Is  serrated, 
older  anatomists  the  muscle  was  named  from  that  circumstance. 
The  fleshy  fibres,  as  they  proceed  obliquely  upwards  and 
outwards,  converge  to  a  narrow  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  Insertion, 
the  inner  and  upper  border  of  the  coracoid  process  near  its 
extremity,  and  is  joined  to  the  coraco-brachialis  and  the  biceps 
muscle,  which  are  likewise  attached  to  the  same  process. — The 
anterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  pectoralis  major,  the  posterior  Covers  axil, 
crosses  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves.  vessels. 

The  subclavius  muscle  (fig.  109,^)  (costo-clavicularis)  is,  Snbdavias. 


*  See  the  work  on  Arteries  before  cited,  page  233. 
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as  tlie  name  implies,  placed  under  ibe  clavicle,  in  ibe  interval 
between  it  and  the  first  rib.  It  arises  by  a  short  thick  tendon 
from  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  close  to  the  rhomboid  liga- 
ment, from  which  it  is  directed  oatwards  beneath  the  clavicle, 
forming  a  rounded  fleshy  fiisciculus,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
grooved  and  rough  surface,  along  the  costal  aspect  of  the  cla- 
vicle, for  nearly  half  its  length. — The  upper  sivfiice  is  covered 
by  the  clavicle,  a  small  part  beneath  it  being  overlapped  by 
the  pectoralis  major,  but  which  is  at  first  not  perceptible,  until 
a  dense  fascia  that  covers  it  is  dissected  off ;  the  costal  surface 
lies  in  front  of  the  subclavian  vessels  as  they  pass  down  from 
the  neck. 

THOBACIC  BEGION  (laTEBAL). 

The  serratus  magnus  (figs.  107,*^  109,*)  (costo-basi-scapu- 
laris)  is  placed  upon  the  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  thorax,  be- 
tween the  ribs  and  the  scapula,  being  deeply  seated  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent.  It  is  broad,  thin,  and  irregularly  four-sided 
(trapezoid)  in  form.  The  anterior  border  presents  nine  fleshy 
points  or  digitations,  giving  it  a  serrated  appearance,  whence 
its  name  is  taken.  By  these  digitations  at  its  points  of  attach- 
ment the  muscle  arises  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  first  eight  ribs 
(two  of  the  processes  being  connected  with  the  second  rib); 
and  opposite  the  first  as  well  as  a  few  other  intercostal  spaces, 
fibres  are  derived  from  slender  tendinous  structures  over  the 
external  intercostal  muscles.  From  this  extensive  origin,  the 
fibres  of  the  muscle,  forming  a  thin  stratum  and  curving  as  they 
proceed  backwards  over  the  convexity  of  the  ribs,  are  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  scapula  on  its  inner  or  costal  aspect,  being 
interposed  between  the  subscapularis  on  the  one  side  and  the 
rhomboidei  and  levator  anguli  scapulae  on  the  other. 

To  receive  insertions  on  an  extent  of  surface  so  much  less 
than  that  from  which  they  arise,  the  fibres  converge ;  but  as 
their  convergence  is  not  uniform,  and  the  fibres  are  diflTerently 
arranged  at  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  ends,  three  parts 
of  the  muscle  are  recognized  as  follows,  a.  The  fibres  from 
the  first  and  second  digitations  form  a  narrow  and  thick  band 
which  terminates  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  scapula  immedi- 
ately below  the  upper  angle,  b.  Those  of  the  third  and  fourth 
digitations  spread  out  into  a  thin  layer  (the  thinnest  part  of  the 
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muscle),  which  occupies  the  scapula  From  the  preceding  part 
nearly  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  bone. — Much  the  larger  portion 
of  this,  the  middle  division  of  the  muscle,  is  formed  by  the 
third  digitation,  which  expands  into  a  triangular  form.  c.  From 
the  five  remaining  digitations  (which  are  received  into  notches 
in  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen),  the  muscular 
structure  conveiges  to  a  thick  and  partly  tendinous  mass,  and  is 
inserted  close  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  on  its  inner  surface. 

The  fibres  of  the  first  part  of  the  muscle  coalesce  from  their 
origin,  but  the  rest  remain  more  distinct,  being  separated  by 
linear  depressions  until  they  approach  the  scapula;  and  they 
have,  therefore,  a  more  fasciculated  appearance. 

One  surface  of  the  serratus  magnus  rests  on  the  superior  Parts  adja- 
ribs,  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  part  of  the  serratus  posticus 
superior;  the  other  is  subcutaneous  in  the  angular  interval 
between  the  pectoralis  and  latissimus  dorsi;  higher  up  it  is 
covered  by  both  the  pectoral  muscles ;  in  the  rest  of  its  extent 
it  is  in  relation  with  the  subscapular  muscle  and  the  axillary 
vessels. 

Not  unfrequently  the  number  of  digitations,  and  the  number  of  the  tibs 
with  which  the  muscle  is  connected,  are  augmented  by  one  or  two;  and 
occasionally  the  attachment  to  the  first  rib  is  wanting.  Examples  are 
recorded  of  the  absence  of  the  thin  middle  part  of  the  muscle,  and  some 
other  peculiarities  of  minor  importance,  e.  g.  the  presence  of  additional 
muscular  bands  have  been  noticed. 

Combined  actions. — The  most  obvious  actions  of  these  muscles  are  exerted  Action  of 
^  upon  the  shoulder  and  arm,  as  being  their  more  movable  points  of  attach- 
ment.   The  pectoralis  major,  coiyointly  with  tlie  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  pectoralis 
major,  depresses  the  humerus,  if  it  has  been  previously  elevated;  it  then 
conspires  with  them  in  pressing  the  arm  closely  to  the  side,  and,  continuing 
the  same  effort,  will  by  itself  trail  it  along  the  side  and  front  of  the  chest. 
The  pectoralis  minor  dra¥rs  the  point  of  the  shoulder  downwards  and  in-  pectoralis 
wards  to  the  thorax.    If  the  arms  be  fixed,  these  muscles  act  on  the  ribs  ^^^^^> 
and  assist  in  dilating  the  chest.    This  is  frequently  observed  during  the 
forcible  efforts  at  inspiration  made  by  asthmatic  persons;  the  arms  are 
rendered  fixed,  by  seizing  hold  of  some  object,  and  then  every  muscular 
effort  is  called  into  play  which  can  elevate  the  ribs. 

When  the  scapula  is  rendered  fixed  by  the  trapezius  and  rhomboid 
muscles,  the  serratus  acts  on  the  chest  in  the  same  way  as  the  pectoral  and  serratus 
muscles  do;  but  its  most  ordinary  action  is  to  draw  the  base  and  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula  forwards,  so  as  to  elevate  the  point  of  the  shoulder  by 
means  of  the  rotatory  motion  it  can  impress  upon  it  conjointly  with  the 
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trapezius,  as  has  been  observed  when  treating  of  the  latter  muscle.  The 
continuation  of  the  same  effort  retains  the  shoulder  elevated,  as  when  a 
burden  is  sustained  upon  it ;  but,  as  a  preparatory  measure,  the  thorax  must 
be  fixed.  Whilst  any  important  muscular  exertion  is  being  performed,  the 
thorax  must  be  fixed,  and  retained  so  by  preventing  the  escape  of  the  in- 
cluded air.  This  may  be  inferred  from  observation  on  what  takes  place  under 
such -circumstances,  but  was  reduced  to  the  test  of  experiment  by  M.  Bour- 
don.* He  opened  the  trachea,  or  larynx,  of  a  dog  that  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  jumping  and  tumbling  when  bidden ;  after  which,  the  animal  was 
no  longer  able  to  make  any  similar  efforts,  though  evidently  willing  to  do  so. 
But  when  the  aperture  was  closed,  by  drawing  the  margins  of  the  wound 
together,  the  lost  power  was  instantly  restored. 


ACROMIAL  REGION. 

Deltoid;         The  deltoid  muscle  (fig.  109,*)   (deltoides;  sub-acromio- 
huraeralis)  is  situated  at  the  superior  and  external  part  of  the 
curves  over  arm,  Covering  the  shoulder-joint  over  T^hich  it  is  curved, — ^being 
shoulder.     pjaced  at  the  same  time  in  front  and  behind  it  as  well  as  on  its 
outer  side.    Its  form  is  triangular,  the  base  above,  and  the 
apex  below,  and  is  thus  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  A 
reversed,  from  which  circumstance  the  muscle  has  been  named. 
Origin.  It  arises  from  the  external  third  of  the  clavicle,  from  the 

lower  border  of  the  acromion,  and  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
as  iar  back  as  the  small  triangular  surface  in  which  it  termi- 
Insertion,    nates ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  rough  prominence  on  the  middle 
of  the  outer  side  of  the  humerus.^  At  its  origin  the  deltoid 
Tendinoas   is  tendinous  and  fleshy,  except  at  the  back  part  of  the  spine 
^^^^^     of  the  scapula,  where  it  is  tendinous  only.    Moreover,  the  • 
muse,  fibres,  surface  of  origin  is  much  increased  by  means  of  processes  of 
fibrous  structure,  which  extend  from  the  acromion  downwards 
through  the  muscle  and  give  rise  to  fleshy  fibres.    The  lower 
end  is  muscular  on  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  its  deeper  part 
is  formed  by  a  thick  tendon.    The  whole  appearance  of  the 
muscle  is  coarse,  the  muscular  bundles  being  separated  by  broad 
cellular  interspaces. 

As  the  fibres  converge,  they  necessarily  have  different  direc- 
tions.    All  are  directed  downwards, — ^those  in  the  middle 


*  M^moire  sur  lee  Efforts. 
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vertically,  those  from  before  and  bebind  obliquely,  the  former 
being  inclined  backwards,  the  latter  forwards. 

The  deltoid  is  separated  from  the  integuments  by  a  thin  Parts  adja- 
laycr  of  fascia,  with  a  portion  of  the  platysma  and  a  few  nerves. 
It  coYcrs  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major,  the  circumflex 
vessels  and  nerve,  the  outer  side  of  the  humerus,  the  fibrous 
capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint  (a  synovial  bursa  or  laminated 
cellular  membrane  being  interposed,)  the  coracoid  process,  the 
pectoralis  minor^  coraco-brachialis,  biceps,  subscapularis,  coraco- 
icromial  ligament,  the  external  rotator  muscles,  and  the 
triceps.  The  anterior  border  is  in  contact  with  the  pectoralis 
major  (from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  cephalic  vein,) 
and  more  inferiorly  with  the  biceps;  the  posterior  border  is 
bound  down  by  fascia. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  tendinous  structure  is  mixed  with  the  Subdivi- 
fleshy  fibres  of  this  muscle  at  its  middle,  several  subdivisions  are  to  be  wons^of  the 
reeqgnized.  Albinus*  points  out  seven  portions  arranged  into  two  or- 
ders. The  first  order  consists  of  four  parts,  which  are  each  characterized 
hj  being  broad  at  the  upper  end,  and  narrowing  downwards.  Two  of  these, 
which  are  laige,  constitute  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  muscle,  and 
occupy,  one  the  clavicle,  the  other  the  spine  of  the  scapula ;  the  two  smaller 
arc  connected  with  the  acromion.  The  second  order  consists  of  three 
slender  parts.  They  are  interposed  between  the  former,  and  are  dis- 
ttngtUBhed  from  them  by  being  narrow  at  the  upper  part  of  th^  muscle, 
where  they  begin  as  tendinous  bands. 

The  arraDgemeut  here  pointed  out  appears  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
facts  before  indicated,  namely,  that  most  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  derived 
from  the  bones  directly,  or  from  a  short  tendinous  structure  ;  and  that  ten- 
dinous bands  descending  from  the  acromion  at  intervals  divide  these  fibres 
into  parts  (the  first  order  of  Albinus),  and  give  origin  to  other  fibres  at 
some  distance  downwards  (^e  second  order  of  the  same  author).  It 
should  be  added,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  does  not  in  all  cases  con- 
form with  the  description  of  Albinus,  though  the  general  character  is  the 
same. — The  extent  to  which  the  muscle  reaches  on  the  humerus  varies  in 
different  persons. 

SCAPULAR   REGION  (POSTERIOR). 

Supra-spinatus  (fig.  107/*). — This  muscle  is  placed  at  the  Suprarspi- 
snperior  part  of  the  shoulder,  in  the  supra-spinous  fossa  of  the 


natus. 


*  The  mode  of  considering  the  structure  of  the  muscle,  or  the  facts  on 
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scapula.  Its  form  is  elongated  and  triangular.  It  arista  from 
the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  fossa  above  mentioned,  and  from  the 
fascia  which  covers  the  muscle ;  the  muscular  fibres  converge  to  a 
tendon  in  their  middle,  which  adheres  to  the  capsule  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  and  is  inserted  into  the  superior  surface  of  the 
greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 

The  supra-spinatus  is  covered  by  the  trapezius,  coraco- 
acromion  ligament^  and  deltoid.  It  lies  against  the  scapula  and 
the  ligamentum  proprium  posticum,  together  with  the  supra- 
scapular nerve  and  vessels,  the  omo-hyoideus  muscle,  and  the 
fibrous  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint,  with  which  it  is  intimately 
united. 

The  infraspinatus  (fig.  107,")  occupies  the  chief  part  of 
the  inira-spinous  fossa,  and  is  triangular  in  shape.  It  arises 
from  the  lower  surface  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  from 
the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  convex  part  of  its  dorsum.  The 
fibres  converge  to  a  tendon,  at  first  concealed  in  a  great  degree 
within  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  but  which  afterwards  pro- 
ceeds forwards  over  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  middle  fiicet  of  the  great  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus.  The  superior  fibres  are  nearly  horizontal,  the  inferior 
ones  ascend  obliquely  to  meet  them. 

^  The*  posterior  surfiice  is  covered,  partly  by  the  deltoid,  the 
latissimus  dorsi,  and  trapezius,  a  small  part  also  being  separated 
from  the  integument  only  by  the  fascia.  The  anterior  one  rests 
on  the  bone,  (vessels  and  nerves  being  interposed,)  and  the 
capsular  ligament,  to  which  it  is  intimately  adherent.  The 
lower  border  is  in  contact  with  the  teres  minor,  and  is  united 
posteriorly  with  it  and  the  teres  major. 

The  teres  minor  (fig.  107,**)  lies  along  the  inferior  border 
of  the  scapula;  its  form  is  elongated,  narrow  and  round.  It 
arises  by  a  series  of  oblique  fibres  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  that 
ridge  which  surmounts  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula,  and 
from  two  aponeurotic  septa,  placed  between  it  and  the  infira- 
spinatus  and  teres  major  muscles.  Its  insertion^  which  lies  im- 
mediately below  that  of  the  infra-spinatus,  into  the  greater 


which  it  was  founded,  appear  to  have  been  suggested  by  Douglas  in  personal 
communication  with  Alomus. — See  the    Histor.  muscul.  horn.*'  p.  423. 
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tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  is  effected  by  means  of  a  thick 
tendon. 

The  teres  minor  is  covered  by  the  integuments  and  the  deltoid  Parts  adja- 
muscles.  It  is  supported  by  the  scapula,  (the  dorsal  branch 
of  the  sub-scapular  artery  ramifying  between  them)  the  long 
head  of  the  triceps  muscle,  and  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  to  which  it  adheres  like  the  preceding  muscles. 
The  upper  border  lies  in  contact  with  the  inira-spinatus ; 
the  lower  with  the  teres  major,  from  which  it  is  separated 
anteriorly  by  the  long  head  of  the  triceps;  the  posterior 
extremity  is,  as  it  were,  inserted  between  the  teres  major  and 
infra-spinatus,  being  connected  with  both,  as  has  been  above 
stated. 

— The  three  fiat  surfaces  marked  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  give  insertion  to  the  three 
muscles  last  described,  taken  in  their  regular  order,  from  above 
downwards. 

The>  teres  major  (fig.  1 10,^)  extends  from  the  inferior  angle  Teres  maj. 
of  the  scapula  to  the  humerus,  contributing  to  form  the  posterior 
border  of  the  axilla.    It  is  rather  broad  and  compressed  than 
round  or  tapering,  as  its  name  would  imply.    It  arises  &om  the  Origin, 
flat  expanded  surface  placed  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula, 
and  from  the  septa  interposed  between  it  and  the  teres  minor 
and  infira-spinatus.    The  insertion  takes  place  by  a  broad  fiat  Iiuertion. 
tendon  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  bicipital  groove  in  the 
humerus,  and  is  in  close  contact  with  the  tendon  of  the  latissi- 
mus  dorsi.    The  direction  of  the  muscle  must  necessarily  vary 
according  to  the  different  positions  of  the  scapula  and  humerus. 
Towards  their  insertion  the  fibres  of  the  teres  major  appear  to  de- 
scend somewhat,  whilst  those  of  the  latissimus  ascend,  so  that 
the  margin  of  the  former  is  placed  lower  down  than  that  of  the 
latter  muscle. 

This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  integu-  Adjacent 
ment,  and  is  crossed  by  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  which  rt™ctnre». 
separates  it  from  the  teres  minor ;  the  anterior  surface,  in  part 
of  its  extent,  is  in  contact  with  the  latissimus  (in  consequence 
of  the  change  of  direction  of  the  latter),  and  slightly  with  the 
coraco-brachialis  and  the  brachial  vessels. 

Y  2 
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Sub-scapularis  (6g.  110,*). — The  sub-scapular  muscle,  tri- 
angular in  form,  BIIs  up  the  hollow  of  the 
scapula,  lying  between  that  bone  and  the 
thorax,  from  which,  however,  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  serratus  magnus  muscle.  It 
arises  from  the  posterior  two-thirds  of 
the  sub-scapular  fossa,  with  the  exception 
of  a  narrow  line  along  the  base,  and  two 
wider  spaces  near  the  upper  and  lower 
angles  of  the  bone^  which  are  occupied 
by  the  serratus  magnus;  a  portion  of 
the  muscle  is  likewise  derived  from 
slender  tendinous  laminse  intersecting  it 
and  connected  with  the  ridges  on  the 
bone.  From  this  extensive  origin  the 
fibres  are  directed  outwards,  converging 
and  augmenting  the  thickness  of  the 
muscle,  and  end  in  the  tendon  of  inser- 
tion, (which  is  at  first  concealed  among 
them,)  as  well  as  in  several  elongations 
of  it,  which  penetrate  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  muscular 
structure.  The  tendon  is  attached  to  the  small  tuberosity  of 
the  humerus. 

The  sub-scapular  muscle  is  very  deeply  placed.  It  is  in  con- 
tact by  the  outer  surface  with  the  scapula  and  the  capsule  of  the 
shoulder-joint  (partly  with  the  synovial  membrane  through  an 
aperture  in  the  fibrous  structure)  ;  and,  by  the  inner  or  anterior 
surface,  with  the  serratus  magnus,  (loose  cellular  substance  being 
interposed,)  and  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps,  with  the  ax- 
illary vessels  and  nerves.  The  upper  margin  is  close  to  the 
coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  and  a  synovial  membrane  has  been 
found  between  them. 

A  band  of  muscular  fibres,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  is  some- 
times found  extending  from  the  scapula  to  the  neck  of  the  humerus  imme- 
diately below  the  sub-scapularis. 


♦  Muscles  of  the  left  shoulder  and  arm.  1.  Teres  migor.  2.  Sub-scapu- 
laris.    3.  Coraco-brachialis.    4.  Biceps  brachialis.    5.  Brachialis  anticus. 


6,  7,  8.  Triceps. 
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Actions, — The  deltoid  can  raise  the  arm  directly  from  the  side,  so  as  to  Elevaton 
bring  it  at  right  angles  with  the  body ;  after  which,  by  means  of  its  anterior  ^ 
and  posterior  fibres,  it  can  carry  the  limb  alternately  backwards  and  for- 
wards,  being  assisted  in  the  former  movement  by  the  teres  mi\jor  and  latissi- 
mu8  dorsi,  in  the  latter  by  the  pectoralis  major.  The  mass  of  its  muscular 
fibres  ifl  so  considerable,  that  it  is  enabled,  by  pressing  down  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  to  make  it  glide  upon  the  surface  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  sca- 
pula, and  then,  by  continuing  the  efibrt,  to  raise  the  limb  directly  upwards, 
so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  vertical  position.  Its  only  assistant  in  elevating  the 
arm  is  the  supra-spinatus  (whose  power  in  this  respect  must  be  trivial,  as  it 
is  inserted  so  near  the  centre  of  motion). 

The  tupra-spinatusy  infra-tpinatuSf  and  teres  minor  are  the  external  rota-  Rotators, 
tors  of  the  arm,  whilst  the  sub-scapularis  rotates  it  inwards ;  for,  as  they  are 
opposed  in  situation,  so  they  are  antagonists  in  action.  The  power  of  these 
muscles  is  increased  in  no  small  d^ee  by  passing  over  the  globular  head  of 
the  humerus,  and  also  by  being  inserted  into  the  prominent  processes  of 
bone  which  remove  the  line  of  their  direction  to  a  distance  from  the  axis 
of  the  humerus. 

The  teres  major  conspires  with  the  latissimus  dorsi  in  its  actions ;  it  de-  Depressora. 
presses  the  arm,  if  raised,  and  rotates  it  on  its  axis.  If  the  arm  be  fixed,  as 
when,  in  the  reclining  posture,  the  elbow  is  removed  from  the  side,  these 
muscles,  particularly  the  teres  miyor,  assisted  by  the  long  head  of  the 
triceps,  can  approximate  the  lower  border  of  the  scapula  to  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus,  thus  conspiring  with  other  muscles,  viz.  the  pectoralis  and  latissi- 
mus dorsi,  to  trail  the  body  after  the  out-stretched  limb. 


HUMERAL  REGION  (aNTERIOR). 

Coraco-irachialia  (perforatus, — Casserius*)  (fig.  110,'). —  Coraco- 
This,  the  smallest  muscle  of  the  upper  arm,  is  placed  along  the  ^ 
superior  and  inner  part  of  the  humerus  for  about  half  its  length. 
It  arises  from  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  between  the 
pectoralis  minor  and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps ;  also  from  the 
tendon  of  the  latter,  with  which  it  is  intimately  united  for  some 
way.  The  fleshy  fasciculus  thus  formed  passes  downwards  and 
a  little  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  hu- 
merus about  its  middle,  where  it  is  interposed  between  the  bia- 
chialis  anticus  and'the  triceps.  Structure : — aponeurotic  at  its 
attachments,  fleshy  in  the  middle. 

The  anterior  surface  of  this  muscle  is  covered  above  by  the 

♦  "  TabulflB  Anatom."  edited  by  Daniel  Bucretius  (Rindfleisch),  tab.  19 
and  20.  The  name  has  reference  to  the  perforation  by  the  musculo-cu- 
taneous  nerve. 
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deltoid  and  pectoralis  major,  and  at  its  insertion  is  crossed  by 
the  brachial  artery.  The  posterior  surface  runs  over  the  tendon 
of  the  sub-scapularis^  and  those  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres 
major  ;  one  border  is  in  apposition  with  the  biceps,  the  other 
with  the  brachial  artery.  The  muscle  is  usually  pierced  by  the 
musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

The  biceps  muscle  (fig.  110,*)  (biceps  flexor  cubiti;  coraco- 
scapulo-radialis)  lies  along  the  anterior  part  of  the  arm  for  its 
entire  length,  extending  from  the  scapula  to  the  fore-arm. 
Superiorly  it  is  divided  into  two  heads,  whence  its  name  is 
derived.  Of  these,  the  internal  or  short  head  arises  conjointly 
with  the  coraco-brachialis  from  the  coracoid  process  of  the  sca- 
pula by  a  thick  tendon,  which  spreads  out  and  gives  origin  to 
the  muscular  fibres.  The  external  or  long  head  commences  by 
an  elongated  and  rounded  tendon,  which  springs  from  the  up- 
per margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  and  is  conti- 
nuous with  the  glenoid  ligament.  The  tendon  passing  immedi- 
ately over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  covered  by  a  special  tube  of 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint,  pierces  the  fibrous  capsule 
at  its  humeral  attachment,  and,  after  descending  some  way  in  the 
groove  of  the  bone  appropriated  to  it,  spreads  into  a  round  ex- 
pansion from  which  the  muscular  fibres  take  their  rise.  The 
fleshy  fibres  of  the  two  heads  join  and  form  what  is  named  the 
belly  of  the  muscle,  which  is  broad  and  somewhat  flattened,  and 
ends  above  the  bend  of  the  elbow  in  the  tendon  of  insertion. 
This  sinks  between  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  posterior  part  of  the  bicipital tuberosity  of  the  radios  ; 
from  the  anterior  part  of  which  process  it  is  separated  by  a  sy- 
novial bursa.  The  tendon  is  at  first  broad  and  thin,  but  it 
gradually  narrows,  and  when  approaching  the  radius  is  twisted 
on  itself,  so  as  to  be  applied  by  a  flat  surface  to  the  bone  on 
which  it  ends.  At  its  commencement  a  fibrous  expansion,  pre- 
senting an  arched  border,  is  sent  oflT  from  the  tendon,  and  this 
process  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  and  becomes 
blended  with  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm  somewhat  below  the 
inner  condyle. — The  expansion  is  stretched  across  the  brachial 
artery,  median  nerve,  and  part  of  the  pronator  teres  muscle. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  muscle  is  overlapped  superiorly 
for  some  way  by  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles ;  but  in  all 
the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  covered  only  by  the  integument  and 
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fiiscia,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  lower  tendon,  which 
sinks  deeply  between  the  mascles,  and  at  its  termination  cor- 
responds with  a  notch  in  the  maigin  of  the  supinator  brevis. 
The  posterior  surface,  for  about  half  its  length,  rests  on  the  hu- 
merus and  shoulder-joint,  and  in  the  rest  on  the  brachialis  an- 
ticus,  being  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  musculo-cutaneous 
nerve.  The  inner  border  is  in  contact  with  the  coraco-bra- 
chialis  for  half  its  length,  and  with  the  brachial  artery  for  the  Brachial  ar- 
rest. The  connexion  of  the  long  tendon  of  origin  with  the  ^^erlddc. 
shoulder-joint  has  been  sufficiently  noticed. 

A  third  head,  taking  origin  from  the  humerus,  is  occasionally  added  to  this  An  additi- 
muscle.    The  fibres  are  usually  more  or  less  hlended  at  their  origin  with  ' 
the  hrachialis  anticus  (I  have  seen  them  arise  hetween  it  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  coraco-hrachialis) ;  and  they  were,  therefore,  considered  hy 
Albinus  to  be  an  offset  from  that  muscle  to  the  biceps.    The  added  part, 
which  is  sometimes  equal  to  half  the  size  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  joins  the 
//  biceps  at  its  posterior  and  inner  side  near  the  tendon,  and  lies  outside  the 
brachial  artery;  but  in  at  least  two  instances  I  found  such  an  accessory 
piece  crossing  over  the  artery.    A  muscular  band  has  been  observed  to  ex-  Unusual  in- 
tend in  the  opjHisite  direction  to  the  foregoing,  viz.  from  the  biceps  to  the  J^'^^J^ 
inter-muscular  septum  above  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus.    Tliis  had 
the  appearance  of  a  second  coraco-brachialis  ;  it  lay  over  the  brachial 
artery.* 

Brachialis  anticus  (brachialis  intemus, — Douglas  and  Al-  Brachialis 
binus;  humero-cubitalis)  (fig.  110,*). — This  muscle  lies  under  o^^cus. 
cover  of  the  biceps,  along  the  lower  half  of  the  arm.  In 
form  it  is  somewhat  compressed,  and  is  broader  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  extremities.    It  arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the  Origin, 
humerus,  commencing  at  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  (which  it  Notched  for 
embraces  by  two  angular  fleshy  processes,)  and  extending  nearly 
to  the  border  of  the  trochlea ;  some  fibres  also  arise  from  the 
inter-muscular  septa  at  each  side.    After  passing  in  front  of 
the  elbow-joint,  the  muscular  portion  ends  in  a  thick  fasciculus 
of  tendinous  fibres,  which  is  inserted  into  the  rouirh  surface  on  Insertion  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  where  it  is  re- 
ceived  into  a  notch  on  the  upper  extremity  of  the  flexor  digi-  fundus, 
torum  profundus.    The  middle  fibres  are  vertical,  those  on 
each  side  converge  a  little  to  them.— -The  posterior  sur&ce  rests 
on  the  bone  and  capsular  ligament;  the  anterior,  partly  con- 

*  Sec  a  Treatise  on  Arteries,  before  cited,  page  270  and  plate  57. 
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cealed  by  the  biceps,  projects  somewhat  at  each  side  of  it,  and 
supports  the  brachial  artery  and  median  nerve. 

Some  fibres  from  the  middle  of  the  brachialis  anticus  have  been  found  to 
pass  in  an  unusual  direction  inwards  over  the  brachial  artery  to  be  connected 
with  the  internal  inter-muscular  septum.  See  the  work  referred  to  for 
peculiarities  of  the  biceps,  p.  271. 
Action  of  Combined  Actions. — The  most  obvious  acti<m  of  the  bieq>t  h  that  of 
biceps  and  flexing  the  fore-arm,  in  which  it  conspires  with  the  brachimUs  mmtiem;  it 
brach.  ant  ^^j^^^  ^erveQ  to  render  tense  the  fascia  of  the  arm  by  means  of  the  proeeas 
which  connects  its  tendon  with  that  membrane.  If  the  arm  be  placed  in  the 
prone  position,  the  biceps  can  turn  it  supine,  being  in  this  particular  the 
direct  antagonist  of  the  pronator  radii  teres.  When  the  fore-arm  is  rendered 
fixed  by  holding  some  firm  object,  the  biceps  and  brachialis  musdes  cu 
draw  on  the  humerus,  and  bend  it  forwards  on  the  arm,  which  is  exemplified 
in  the  effort  of  climbing.  They  also  can  move  the  humerus  on  the  scapdi; 
but  their  influence  in  this  respect  must  be  very  limited,  as  they  run  pardM 
with  the  axis  of  the  bone.  When  the  humerus  is  fixed,  these  muscles,  by 
drawing  on  the  coracoid  process,  move  the  scapula,  and  therefore  the  giestoH 
cavity  on  the  head  of  the  bone,  so  that  the  latter  may  receive  stq^it  from 
the  former,  rather  than  that  it  should  be  pressed  up  against  the  capsolv 
ligament  solely. 


HUMEBAL  REGION  (POSTERIOR). 

Tricepa.         The  triceps  cubitiy — Douglas;  triceps  brachii, — Alb.  (fig. 

Ill),  the  only  muscle  that  lies  behind  the  bone  and  inte^ 
muscular  septa,  rests  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  home- 
rus  in  its  entire  length,  and  extends  from  the  lower  border  of 
the  scapula  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna.  Superibriy  it  is 
divided  into  three  processes  or  heads,  whence  its  name  is  derifed, 
whilst  its  lower  half,  or  more,  is  single  and  undivided.  The 

Long  head,  long  head  ^  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  and 
an  adjoining  rough  portion  of  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula, 
by  a  tendon  which  spreads  over  the  sides  of  the  muscular  struc- 
ture to  whose  fibres  it  gives  origin.  The  muscular  fibres  firom 
this  source,  passing  downwards  between  those  of  the  other  two 
parts  or  heads,  end  by  joining  with  them  in  the  common  tendon 

Exahead.  of  insertion.  The  external  head^  takes  origin  by  tendinous 
and  fleshy  fibres  from  the  humerus  immediately  below  the  great 
tuberosity,  where  it  gives  insertion  to  the  teres  minor,  and  from 
the  surface  of  the  bone  below  that  point :  from  likewise  the  ridge 
above  the  external  condyle,  together  with  the  external  iDte^ 
muscular  septum.    The  fibres  proceeding  from  this  extended  ori- 
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gin  follow  different  directions  to  terminate  in 
the  general  mass  on  the  common  tendon. 
The  short  head^^  placed  to  the  inner  side, 
and  derived  likewise  from  the  humerus,  com- 
mences by  muscular  fibres  having  a  narrow 
and  pointed  form,  near  to  the  insertion  of  the 
teres  major,  taking  their  rise  from  this  part, 
from  the  inter-muscular  septum  above  the  in- 
ner condyle  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hu- 
merus ;  the  fibres  are  directed,  some  immedi- 
ately to  the  olecranon,  the  rest  to  the  general 
tendon  of  insertion. 

The  tendinous  structure  on  which  the  large 
mass  of  muscular  fibres  is  received  inferiorly, 
consists  of  two  strata.  One  of  these,  which 
is  subcutaneous,  covers  the  muscle  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  flat- 
ness above  the  elbow  which  is  especially  appa- 
rent when  the  muscle  is  put  into  action.  The 
second  layer  is  placed  deeply,  and  both,  after 
giving  insertion  to  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
joining  together  above  the  olecranon,  are  fixed 
to  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  that  process. 

The  long  head  of  the  triceps  lies  between  the  two  teres**'  Paru  ad- 
muscles,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint. 
The  muscle  is  separated  from  the  bone  by  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  and  the  superior  profunda  artery,  which  correspond  with 
a  groove  before  noticed  and  are  covered  by  slender  fibrous 
structure.  It  is  separated  at  each  side  of  the  bone  from  the 
muscles  in  front  of  the  arm  by  the  inter-muscular  septa  con- 
nected with  the  ridges  above  the  condyles  of  the  humerus. 
The  lower  part  covers  the  elbow-joint ;  and  between  the  tendon 
and  the  top  of  the  olecranon  is  interposed  a  synovial  bursa  Synorial 
which  in  some  instances  is  multilocular. 

M.  Theilet  limits  the  origin  of  the  second  head  of  the  triceps  muscle 
to  tlie  part  of  the  humerus  above  the  spiral  groove  for  the  musculo-spiral 
nme ;  and  this  anatomist  assigns  to  the  short  head  all  the  fihrcs  given 


♦  The  triceps  muscle  seen  from  behind.    The  scapula  has  been  raised 
from  its  ordinary  position, 
t  Mailer's  "  Archiv."  &c.  1839.  S.  420,  and  "Soemmerring  v.  B^ue,"  &c. 
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from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone  below  that  groove,  as  weU  as  thoee 
from  the  ridge  above  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus. 
Sub-anco-        On  removing  the  triceps  from  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus,  some  mos- 
ueus.  cular  fibres  will  be  found  connected  with  the  capsule  of  the  elbow-joint. 

Two  slips  extending  irom  the  bone  above  the  fossa  for  the  olecranon  to  the 
capsule  have  been  described  as  distinct  from  the  triceps,  under  the  name 
sid>-ancorutus*  These  fibres  are  analogous  to  the  subcnireus,  which  occupies 
a  corresponding  place  in  the  lower  limb. 

Actiom, — When  the  fore-arm  is  flexed,  the  triceps,  by  drawing  on  the 
extremity  of  the  ulna,  is  enabled  to  extend  it  on  the  humerus,  and  so  bring 
both  parts  of  the  limb  into  a  right  line.  In  situation,  as  well  as  in  actioo, 
it  is  thus  the  direct  antagonist  of  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus.  When 
the  arm  is  in  the  extended  position,  the  long  head  of  the  triceps  may  assist, 
in  some  degree,  the  teres  m^jor  and  latissimus  in  carrying  it  backwards. 
If  the  elbow  be  fixed,  the  scapula  becomes  relatively  the  more  movable 
point  of  attachment  of  the  muBcle ;  and  then  its  long  head,  by  acting  on  the 
lower  border  of  that  bone,  can  approximate  it  to  the  shaft  of  the  humerus. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  FORE-ARM. 

The  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  are  very  numerous,  and  their 
relations  complex.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  examination  of 
them,  we  shall  divide  them  into  groups,  according  to  the  posi- 
tions which  they  occupy.  The  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle, 
together  with  the  brachial  vessels,  as  they  dip  down  at  the  bend 
of  the  elbow-joint,  are  placed  between  two  masses  of  musdes, 
one  of  which  lies  to  the  inner  or  ulnar  side,  the  other  to  the 
outer  or  radial ;  the  former  being  attached  to  the  internal  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus,  the  latter  to  the  external.  Another  set  of 
muscles,  which  likewise  admits  of  subdivision,  occupies  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  limb. 

BRACHIAL  REGION  (iNNER  AND  ANTERIOR). 

The  muscles  here  placed  are  disposed  in  two  sets,  one  being 
superficial,  the  other  deep-seated. 

Tlie  dissection  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  commenced  by  making  an  incisiMi 
through  the  skin,  from  the  middle  of  the  intenral  between  the  condyles  of 
the  humerus  to  the  root  of  the  thumb ;  this  marks  out  the  course  of  the 
radial  artery,  and  may  be  bounded  by  a  transverse  incision  at  each  extremity. 
If  the  integument  be  drawn  tightly  forwards,  and  reflected  inwards,  the 
cutaneous  nerves  may  be  seen  running  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  it  and 
the  fascia;  and,  when  once  found,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  tracing  them 


Thcile  in  "  Soemmerring  v.  Baue,"  &c. 
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Fig.  112.» 


in  their  entire  extent,  as  they  can  be  made  to  rest  on  the  fasciit^  which  gives 
them  a  firm  support,  whilst  the  scalpel  is  carried  from  above  downwards 
^ong  their  cutaneous  surface.    After  the  superficial  nerves  and  veins  have 
•n  examined,  the  fascia  may  be  dissected  off  the  muscles.    The  examina- 
11  of  the  muscles  should  be  conducted  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
described,  commencing  with  those  attached  to  the  inner  condyle. 

The  superficial  muscles  of  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the 
fore-arm  are,  the  pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  pal- 
inaris  longus,  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  flexor  digitorum  sublimis. 
These  are  all  intimately  united  at  their  origin  from  the  inner 
condyle,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  a  common  tendon  that 
gives  a  fasciculus  of  fibres  to  each,  and  also  sends  septa  between 
them. 

Pronator  teres^ — Douglas  and  Albi- 
nus;  pronator  radii  teres, — Cowper  (fig. 
112,^). — This  muscle  is  extended  ob- 
liquely across  the  front  of  the  arm  at  its 
upper  third.  It  arises  by  two  distinct 
heads ;  one,  large  and  superficial,  is  de- 
rived from  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus,  also  from  the  com- 
mon tendon  above  mentioned,  from  the 
fascia  of  the  fore-arm,  and  the  septum 
between  this  muscle  and  those  nearest 
to  it.  The  second  head,  a  thin  fasciculus 
deeply  placed,  comes  from  the  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  coronoid  process,  and  joins 
the  other  at  an  acute  angle,  being  pre- 
viously separated  from  it  by  the  median 
nerve.  The  fleshy  belly  thus  formed 
proceeds  outwards  and  downwards,  and 
ends  in  a  flat  tendon  which  turns  over 
the  radius,  and  is  inserted  into  a  rough 
surface  on  the  outer  side  of  that  bone. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  pronator 
teres  is  superficial  in  the  greater  part  of 


Superficial 
muacles ; 


their  com- 
mon tendon. 


Pron.  teres. 


Origin  in 
two  ports, 
which  are 
separated 
by  median 
nerve. 


Parts  adja- 
cent. 


♦  The  superficial  muscles  of  the  left  fore-arm.  1.  Pronator  teres.  2. 
Flexor  carpi  radialis.  3.  Anterior  annular  ligament.  4.  Palmaris  longiis. 
5.  Palmar  fascia.  6.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  7.  Flexor  digitorum  suhlimis. 
8.  Supinator  longus.  9,  10.  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevior.  11. 
Short  muscles  of  the  thumb.  12.  Palmaris  brcvis.  13.  Muscles  of  little 
finger. 
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its  extent ;  but  towards  its  insertion  it  is  crossed  by  the  radial 
artery  and  nerve,  and  the  supinator  longus  muscle.  The 
ulnar  border  is  in  contact  with  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and 
palmaris  longus :  the  radial  border  bounds,  with  the  supinator 
longus,  an  angular  space,  in  which  are  placed  the  brachial 
artery,  the  median  nerve,  and  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle. 
The  pronator  teres  covers  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  and  ulnar 
artery ;  and  the  fibres  which  arise  from  the  ulna  pass  between 
the  last-named  artery  and  the  median  nerve. 

The  origin  of  the  pronator  teres  sometimes  increases  in  extent,  the  addi- 
tional fibres  being  derived  from  the  inter-muscular  partition  above  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus.  The  added  portion  is  usually  continuous  with  the 
upper  margin  of  the  muscle  ;  but  in  some  instances  it  will  be  found  separated 
at  first  from  it  by  an  interval.  This  peculiarity  of  the  muscle  I  have  repeat- 
edly found  associated  with  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  brachial  artery.* 

The  jlexor  carpi  radialis^  — Cowper,  (radialis  intemus, — 
Alb.)  (fig.  112,^,)  is  situated  in  front  of  the  fore-arm,  extend- 
ing from  the  inner  condyle  to  the  outer  side  of  the  metacarpus. 
It  arises  from  the  inner  condyle  by  the  common  tendon,  from 
the  fascia  of  the  arm,  and  from  the  inter-muscular  septa  placed 
between  it  and  the  pronator  teres  on  one  side,  the  palmaris 
longus  on  the  other,  and  the  flexor  sublimis  posteriorly.  The 
fleshy  fibres  soon  end  in  a  fibrous  expansion,  which  narrows  into 
a  flat  tendon,  and  is  free  from  the  muscular  part  a  little  below  the 
middle  of  the  fore-arm.  Arrived  at  the  carpus,  the  tendon 
passes  in  a  special  compartment  at  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior 
annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  runs  through  a  groove  in  the 
OS  trapezium  (to  which  it  is  bound  by  a  thin  fibrous  sheath, 
lined  by  a  synovial  membrane),  to  be  inserted  into  the  extre- 
mity of  the  second  metacarpal  bone. 

The  anterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  fascia  and  integument ; 
the  posterior  rests  on  the  flexor  sublimis,  the  flexor  pollicis 
longus,  pronator  quadratus,  and  wrist-joint.  Its  tendon  lies 
between  those  of  the  supinator  radii  longus  and  palmaris  longus, 
and  to  its  outer  side  lies  the  radial  artery. 
Palm.  long.  The  palmaris  longus  (fig.  112,*),  the  smallest  of  this  mass 
of  muscles,  lies  along  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm,  on  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  preceding  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  inner  condyle 
and  the  inter-muscular  septa ;  the  small  fleshy  belly  of  the 


Parts  ad- 
joining. 


*  "  The  Arteries,"  &c.  page  260  and  264,  and  plates  36  and  37. 
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upper  part  soon  ends  in  a  long  slender  tendon  which  is  inserted 
into  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  continuing  into  the 
palmar  fiiscia^. — This  muscle  is  placed  between  the  flexores 
carpi  radialis  and  ulnaris>  resting  on  the  flexor  sublimis. 

The  palmaris  longus  is  frequently  altogether  wanting.    When  present,  it  The  muscle 
is  subject  to  many  variations  of  form,  e.  g.  the  muscular  fibres  may  occupy  ™ay  ^  *^ 
the  middle  of  the  muscle,  which  then  commences  and  ends  by  an  elongated  Jj^^yg^' 
tendon;  or  the  muscular  structure  may  occur  towards  the  lower  end,  the 
upper  part  being  tendinous.  Occasionally  there  are  two  long  palmar  muscles, 
one  having  the  ordinary  shape,  while  the  other  has  one  of  the  forms  above 
referred  to.    The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  is  that  in  which  a  small 
muscle  (a  second  palmaris  longus,  placed  nearer  to  the  inner  border  of  the 
fore-arm  than  the  usual  muscle)  covers  the  ulnar  artery  for  some  space  above 
the  carpus,  and  terminates,  partly  in  the  annular  ligament  of  the  catpus  or 
the  fieiscia,  and  partly  in  the  short  muscles  of  the  little  finger.    I  have  else- 
where given  an  account  of  some  examples  of  this  peculiar  muscle.*^ 

The  JUxor  carpi  ulnaris^ —  Cowper,  (ulnaris  in  tern  us, —  Flex,  carpi 
Alb.,)  (fig.  112,^)  lies  superficial  along  the  ulnar  border  of  the 
fore-arm,  being  extended  from  the  inner  condyle  to  the  inner 
margin  of  the  wrist.    It  arises  by  two  short  processes,  the  Origin- 
interval  between  which  is  occupied  by  fibrous  structure  arching  J^^J^by 
OTcr  the  ulnar  nerve.    One  of  these  is  attached  to  the  inner  uhiar nerve, 
condyle,  the  other  to  the  border  of  the  olecranon.    The  muscle 
is  also  connected  with  inter-muscular  septa,  and  for  some 
distance  with  the  inner  side  of  the  ulna  by  a  dense  fascia. 
The  muscular  fibres  from  these  different  points  of  attachment 
terminate  in  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  pisiform  bone, 
and  into  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.     The  ten- 
don is  at  first  concealed  within  the  muscle,  but  it  afterwards 
appears  on  the  outer  side,  and  receives  muscular  fibres  on 
the  opposite  side  nearly  to  its  termination,  and  is,  therefore, 
semi-penniform. 

The  anterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  fascia,  the 
posterior  rests  on  the  flexor  profundus,  and  overlaps  the  ulnar 
nerve  and  artery  ; —  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-arm  the  is  guide  to 
artery  is  opposite  the  outer  margin  of  the  muscle,  and  this  is  ^* 
taken  by  surgeons  as  a  guide  to  the  position  of  the  vessel. 

The  JUxor  digitorum  sublimis  vel  perforatus  (perforatus, — 
Cowper  ;  sublimis,  —  Alb).  —  The  superficial  flexor  of  the 

*  "  The  Arteries,"  &c.  page  334,  and  plate  45. 
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fingers  (fig.  11^ J)  is  placed  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  fore-Ann, 
between  the  preceding  muscles  which  conceal  it,  and  the  flexor 
profundus  and  flexor  longus  poUicis  which  are  beneath  it.  It  is 
flat  and  broad  in  the  upper  part,  and  inferiorly  divides  into 
four  tendons.  It  arises  from  the  inner  condyle,  by  the  common 
tendon  and  the  fibrous  septa  common  to  it  and  the  other 
muscles,  also  from  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  coronoid  process  at  its  inner  side,  and  from  the 
oblique  line  extended  downwards  from  the  tubercle  of  the 
radius.  The  fleshy  belly  enlarges  towards  the  middle  of  the 
arm,  but  diminishes  somewhat  before  its  division.  The  four 
tendons  pass  under  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist  in  pairs, 
one  of  which  is  placed  in  front  of  the  other ;  the  anterior  pair 
consists  of  the  tendons  for  the  middle  and  the  ring  fingers, 
the  posterior  of  those  for  the  index  and  the  little  fingers. 


Fig.  ll3.t 


aocompft-        As  they  proceed  to  their  destinations  the  tendons  diverge, 
don^of  flex.  (^^^  largest  being  that  for  the  middle  finger,  the  smallest  for  the 
profundus,   little  finger,)  and  each,  accompanied  by  a  tendon  from  the  flexor 
profundus,  enters  beneath  fibrous  bands  (ligamenta  vaginalia), 
(fig.  118,  A,)  which  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  margins  of  the  pha- 
langes, and  bind  both  tendons  together  down  to  the  palmar  sur- 


t  The  metacarpal  and  phalangal  bones  of  two  fingers,  with  the  tendons. 
In  the  first  figure  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  are  bound  to  the  finger 
by  the  fibrous  bands ;  in  the  second  they  are  freed  from  that  structure,  as 
well  as  from  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  vincula  accessoria.  1.  Meta- 
carpal bone.  2.  Tendon  of  flexor  sublimis.  3.  Tendon  of  flexor  profundus. 
♦  The  perforation  of  the  former  by  the  latter.  4.  Tendon  of  extensor  digito- 
rum  communis.   5.  A  lumbricalis  muscle.    6.  An  inter-osseous  muscle. 
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face  of  the  bones ; — and  thus  a  fibro-osseous  canal  is  constructed  Both  in  ca- 
for  the  tendons.    Opposite  the  first  phalanx  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  sublimis  presents  a  fissured  interval,  (fig.  118,  b,)  which 
transmits  that  of  the  deep  flexor,   (whence  the  name  per-  Tendon  per- 
foratuSy)  and  finally,  after  expanding  somewhat  and  forming 
on  its  palmar  surface  a  groove,  which  is  adapted  to  the  accom- 
panying tendon,  it  is  inserted  into  the  fore  part  of  the  second  Insertion, 
phalanx.    The  same  arrangement  obtains  in  each  instance  within 
the  canals  on  the  fingers.    A  few  slender  and  loose  filaments 
are  extended  firom  the  phalangal  bones  to  both  the  tendons. 
They  have  been  named    vincula  accessoria  tendinum,^^  or    vin-  Vincnlaac- 
cula  vasculosa.^ 

Superiorly,  the  flexor  sublimis  is  concealed  by  the  other  Paruover 
muscles  of  this  set,  and  is  crossed  near  the  radius  by  the  radial 
artery ;  it  rests  on  the  flexor  pollicis  longus  and  flexor  pro- 
fundus, separated  from  the  latter  by  the  median  nerve  and 
the  ulnar  artery.    In  the  palm  of  the  hand,  its  tendons  are 
covered  by  the  palmar  fascia,  the  superficial  palmar  arch  of 
arteries,  and  the  branches  of  the  median  nerve,  and  they  lie 
in  front  of  the  accompanying  tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus, 
except  after  they  have  been  perforated  by  these.    Where  the  Synovial  sac 
tendons  slide  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  they  are  invested  u^^[n?on 
by  a  synovial  membrane,  and  a  similar  provision  for  easy  move- 
ment  exists  on  the  phalanges  of  each  of  the  fingers. 

This  muscle  is  subject  to  several  slight  variations  from  the  arrangement 
above  described.  One  or  two  may  be  referred  to.  A  muscular  slip  is  fre- 
quently given  from  it  to  the  flexor  profundus,  or  to  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 
The  tendon  for  the  little  finger  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  I  have  seen  this 
coincide  with  a  similar  deficiency  in  the  foot. 

The  deep-seated  muscles,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fore-  De«p  mus- 
arm,  arc  the  flexor  profundus,  flexor  pollicis  longus,  and  pro-  ^ 
nator  quadratus. 

DisHCtion, — ^When  the  superficial  muscles  have  been  examined,  consist- 
ing of  the  pronator  teres,  flexor  radialis,  palmaris  longus,  flexor  ulnaris,  and 
flexor  sublimis,  their  common  origin  may  be  divided,  and  the  whole  mass 
drawn  down  towards  the  hand,  which  virill  expose  the  flexor  profundus  and 
flexor  pollicis  longus,  as  well  as  the  median  nerve  and  ulnar  artery.  The 
inter-osseous  nerve  and  artery  will  at  once  be  found  between  the  two 
muscles  last  mentioned. 

Flexor  digitorum  profundus  vel  perforans  (perforans, — Cow-  Flex,  pro- 
per; profundus,— Alb.)— The  deep  flexor  of  the  fingers  (fig.  ^^"^ 
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Fig.  114.* 


114,*)  lies  towards  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore-arm,  covered  by 
the  preceding  muscles.  It  is  thin  and  compressed  above,  pre- 
sents in  the  middle  a  fleshy  belly  of  considerable  size,  and  infe- 
riorly  is  divided  into  four  tendons.  The  muscle  arises  from 
the  hollow  at  the  inner  side  of  the  olecranon, — from  the  inner 
border  and  anterior  surface  of  the  ulna,  to 
within  a  few  lines  of  the  edge  of  the  pro- 
nator quadratus,  and  from  the  ulnar  half 
of  the  inter-osseous  ligament.  The  ten- 
dons are  free  from  the  muscular  substance 
above  the  wrist,  and  that  destined  for 
the  index-finger  is  distinct  from  the 
others,  which' are  connected  together  as 
far  as  the  palm.  Under  the  annular 
ligament,  they  lie  behind  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  sublimis,  and  they  maintain  the 
same  relation  to  these  latter  as  they  pass 
along  the  metacarpal  bones  and  digital 
phalanges.  Opposite  the  first  phalanx, 
the  tendon  of  each  finger  passes  through 
the  fissure  formed  for  its  transmission  in 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis  (fig. 
113,  b),  and  proceeds  to  be  inserted  \x\io 
the  base  of  the  last  phalanx.  The  ten- 
dons are  bound  to  the  phalanges  by 
fibrous  bands,  and  loosely  connected  with 
those  bones  by  the  slender  vincula  acces- 
soria,  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  de- 
scribing the  last  muscle. 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  muscle  in  a  manner  embraces  the 
insertion  of  the  brachialis  anticus.  The  posterior  surface  rests 
on  the  ulna,  the  inter-osseous  ligament,  and  pronator  quadratus ; 
the  anterior  one  is  covered  by  the  ulnar  artery  and  nerve,  the 
median  nerve,  and  the  other  flexor  muscles.  The  external 
border  is  parallel  with  the  flexor  pollicis  longus,  from  which 
it  is  separated,  on  the  inter-osseous  membrane,  by  the  anterior 


♦  The  deep  muscles  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fore-arm.  1.  Flexor 
profundus  digitorum.  2.  Flexor  longus  pollicis.  3.  Pronator  quadratus. 
4.  Adductor  pollicis.    5.  Inter-osseous  muscles. 
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inter-osseous  artery  and  nerve.    The  tendons  are  covered  by  Synovial 
the  synovial  sacs  which  have  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  flexor  sublimis. 

The  lumbricaUs  (fig.  117/**)  are  four  tapering,  fleshy  fasci-  Lumbric. 
culi,  extended  from  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus  to  the 
first  digital  phalanges,  and  are  therefore  to  be  considered  acces- 
sories or  appendages  to  that  muscle.    They  arise  by  fleshy  fr.  tendons 
fibres  from  the  outer  or  radial  border  of  the  deep  flexor  tendons,  ^^d^to 
and  proceed  forwards  to  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  fingers,  eztens. 
where  they  are  inserted  into  the  tendinous  expansion  covering 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  fingers.    They  are  covered  by  the  pal- 
mar &scia,  and  partially  by  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  subli- 
mis. 

These  little  muscles  are  subject  to  many  deviations  from  the  ordinary  They  yary. 
arrangement.  The  number  is  not  unfrequently  diminished  to  tliree,  or  it 
may  be  increased  (much  more  rarely,  however,)  to  five  or  six.  The  desti- 
nation of  one  or  two  of  them  is  often  changed,  and  one  finger  (most  fre- 
quently the  third  or  fourth)  is  found  to  be  provided  with  two.  Lastly,  one 
may  be  divided  between  two  fingers. 

Flexor  longus  pollicia  manus  (fig.  114,*).    The  long  flexor  Flex.  long, 
of  the  thumb  lies  on  the  same  plane  as  the  flexor  profundus, 
resting  on  the  radius.    It  arises  from  the  grooved  surface  on  Origin, 
the  fore  part  of  the  radius, — commencing  just  below  the  oblique 
line  which  extends  downwards  from  its  tubercle,  and  reaching 
nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  pronator  quadratus, — also  from  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  inter- osseous  ligament.    The  fleshy  fibres 
come  forward  to  a  tendon,  which,  after  passing  beneath  the 
annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  turns  outwards,  lying  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  brevis  and  the  sesamoid  bones,  and 
then  enters  a  canal,  similar  to  those  for  the  other  flexor  ten- 
dons.   Finally  the  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  se-  Insertion, 
cond  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  flexor  Parts  ad- 
sublimis,  and  somewhat  by  the  pronator  teres,  also  by  the 
radial  vessels.     The  inner  border  is  in  contact  with  the  flexor  Radial  art 
profundus,  the  anterior  inter-osseous  artery  and  nerve  being  pfron*; 
interposed.    Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  its  fibres  can  artinaide. 
be  readily  perceived  between  the  tendon  of  the  supinator  lon- 
gus and  flexor  carpi  radialis. — In  some  cases  the  flexor  poUicis 
receives  a  bundle  of  fibres  from  the  flexor  sublimis. 

z 
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Pron-quadr.      Pronator  quadratua  (fig.  114/;  fig.  118/).    This  small 
ti?n-^"     square  muscle  is  placed  behind  the  other  muscles,  and  is  ex- 
tended across  the  radius  and  ulna,  immediately  above  their  car- 
pal extremities;  it  is  flat  and  thick  (especially  so  at  the  middle), 
and  about  two  inches  in  breadth.    Its  origin,  or  fixed  attach- 
ment, is  from  the  anterior  surface  and  the  inner  border  of  the 
curves  over  ulna  (curving  over  the  bone),  in  the  situation  and  extent  just 
part  of  ulna,  mentioned,  and  from  a  tendinous  layer  on  its  surface.  The 
fibres  pass  directly  across,  to  be  inserted  into  the  fore  part  and 
anterior  surface  of  the  radius. 
Parts  ad-        One  Surface  of  the  muscle  rests  on  the  bones  and  inter-osseous 
(Tn^osa.   membrane,  and  covers  the  anterior  inter-osseous  artery  and  nerve ; 
artery  and   the  Other  is  covcred  by  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  and 
the  radial  artery. 

Combined  Actions. — These  muscles  act  on  the  fore-arm,  the  hand,  and  the 
digital  phalanges. — The  radios  is  made  to  turn  on  the  ulna,  and  the  hand 
thereby  pronated  by  the  pronator  teres  and  quadratut,  which  take  their  fixed 
points,  the  one  on  the  humerus,  the  other  on  the  ulna,  and  draw  the  radius 
inwards  across  the  latter  bone.  Should  the  pronator  teres,  after  haTing 
effected  so  much,  continue  its  action,  it  becomes  virtually  a  flexor,  and  wiU 
assist  the  other  muscles  in  bending  the  fore-arm  on  the  arm. — So  also  the 
flexors  of  the  fingers,  after  having  bent  the  phalanges  towards  the  palm, 
begin  to  act  on  the  wrist,  and  then  contribute  to  the  flexion  of  the  fore-arm 
by  means  of  the  mechanical  advantage  they  derive  by  passing  under  the 
annular  ligament  of  the  wrist. — The  flexores  carpi,  too,  after  havipg  bent  die 
wrist,  become  subsequently  flexors  of  the  fore-arm.  The  flexion  of  the 
phalanges  is  obviously  effected  by  the  superficial  and  deep  common  flexors, 
and  by  the  flexor  poUicis. 

RADIAL  REGION 

The  muscles  placed  along  the  outer  side  of  the  fore-arm  arc 
the  supinator  radii  longus  and  brevis,  the  extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior  and  brevior. 

Dissection, — These  muscles  are  readily  exposed  by  reflecting  the  skin  tad 
the  fascia  outwards,  firom  a  few  inches  above  the  external  condyle  down  to 
the  wrist ;  the  preceding  dissections  obviously  mark  out  the  way  of  conduct- 
ing this. 

SupinJong.;  Supinator  longus, — Douglas  and  Alb.  (supinator  radii  lon- 
gus,— Cowper ;  brachio-radialis, — Scemmerriog)  (fig.  1 12,*;  fig. 
115,^). — This  is  the  first  and  most  prominent  muscle  of  the 
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Fig.  115* 


external  set,  and  lies  upon  the  radial  border  of  the  arm,  ex- 
tended from  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
humerus  to  the  end  of  the  radius.  It 
arises  from  the  external  condyloid  ridge 
of  the  humerus,  nearly  as  high  up  as 
the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  where  it  is 
interposed  between  the  brachialis  anticus 
and  the  external  inter-muscular  septum, 
to  which  also  its  fibres  are  attached. 
The  thin  fleshy  mass  proceeding  from 
this  elongated  source  descends  upon  the 
anterior  and  outer  border  of  the  arm, 
and,  about  its  middle,  ends  in  a  flat  ten- 
don, which,  continuing  the  same  course, 
is  inserted  into  the  external  border  of 
the  radius,  close  to  the  base  of  its  sty- 
loid process. 

This  muscle  is  covered  only  by  the 
skin  and  &scia,  except  the  insertion, 
which  is  covered  by  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  thumb.  It  rests  on  the  hume- 
rus, extensor  carpi  radialis  (longior  and 
brevior),  the  insertion  of  the  pronator 

teres,  and  the  supinator  radii  brevis.  The  inner  border  is  in 
contact,  above  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  with  the  brachialis  anti- 
cus, and  with  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  the  accompanying 
artery ;  along  the  fore-arm  it  is  in  contact  with  the  radial  artery 
and  nerve,  and  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  position  of  the  vessel. 

The  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  (radialis  extemus 
longior, — Alb.)  (fig.  112,^;  fig.  115,*)  is  partly  covered  by 
the  preceding  muscle,  but  its  external  border  projects  beyond 
it.  It  arises  lower  down  than  the  supinator  longus,  from 
the  external  condyloid  ridge  as  well  as  from  the  inter-mus- 
cular septum,  and  a  tendon  common  to  it  and  other  muscles 
connected  with  the  outer  condyle.     After  passing  along  the 


its  length. 


Origin. 


Insertion. 


ParU  ad- 
jacent. 
Is  subcuta- 
neous. 


Guides  to 
radial  art. 

Extens. 
carpi  rad. 
long. 

Origin. 


♦  The  superficial  muscles  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fore-arm.  1.  Su- 
pinator longus.  2,  3.  Extensor  caipi  radialis,  longior  and  brevior.  4.  An- 
coneus. 5.  Extensor  communis  digitorum.  6.  Extensor  proprius  digiti 
minimi.  7.  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  8.  The  extensor  muscles  of  the 
thumb. 

z  2 
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MUSCLES  OF  THE  FORE-ARM. 


Tendon  in 
groove  of 
radius. 


Extensor 
carp.  red. 
brev. 

Origin. 


Tend,  with 
that  of 
former  in 
groove  of 
radius. 
Insertion. 


outside  of  the  articulation ,  it  ends,  at  the  upper  third  of  the 
arm,  in  rather  a  broad,  flat  tendon,  which  descends  along  the 
outer  and  back  part  of  the  radius.  The  tendon  passes,  con- 
jointly with  that  of  the  following  muscle,  in  a  groove  in  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore-finger.  The  fleshy  part  of  the 
muscle  is  partly  covered  by  the  supinator  longus,  and  the  upper 
fibres  are  oilen  continuous  with  the  lower  part  of  that  muscle. 
Its  tendon  passes  beneath  the  extensors  of  the  thumb,  and  the 
posterior  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior^ — Douglas  (radialis  extemus 
brev.— Alb.)  (fig.  112,^^;  fig.  115,*).— Shorter,  as  the  name 
implies,  than  the  preceding,  to  which  it  immediately  succeeds 
on  the  fore-arm,  this  muscle  arises  from  the  extremity  of  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  by  the  common  tendon  and  the 
fibrous  processes  which  intervene  between  it  and  other  extensor 
muscles,  also  from  a  tendinous  expansion  on  its  surfiice,  and 
from  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint.  The 
fleshy  belly  ends  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  remains  closely  applied 
to  that  of  the  preceding  muscle,  and  with  it  proceeds  in  the 
groove  in  the  radius,  and  under  the  annular  ligament,  where  it 
diverges  somewhat,  in  order  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger. 


Action  of 


the  supina- 
tors, 


and  radial 
extensors. 


Combined  Actions. — These  are  the  direct  antagonists  of  tiie  pronatora  of 
the  hand  and  flexors  of  the  wrist.  If  the  hand  be  previously  pronated,  the 
supinators,  by  rolling  the  radius  on  the  ulna,  turn  the  palm  supine  :  but  the 
extent  and  power  of  action  of  each  differ  considerably.  The  supinator  lorn- 
guSf  notwithstanding  its  length  and  size,  can  act  but  feebly  in  supinatiog 
the  hand,  inasmuch  as  its  direction  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  radios :  its 
direction  and  attachments  indicate  it  to  be  a  flexor  of  the  fore-arm.  The 
supinator  brevit  (page  345),  both  by  its  direction  and  mode  of  attachment, 
is  by  far  the  more  eflicicnt  agent  in  moving  the  radius  on  the  ulna.  The 
action  of  the  radial  extensors  is  fully  indicated  by  their  name  ;  if  their  effoit 
be  continued^  they  assist  in  extending  the  fore-arm  on  the  arm. 


BRACHIAL  BEGION  (POSTEBIOR  AMD  SUPERFICIAL). 

Poster.mut.  The  muscles  situated  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  fore-inn 
are  the  anconeus,  the  extensor  communis  digitorum,  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris,  and  extensor  minimi  digiti,  which  are  supeificiil ; 
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whilst  the  rest  are  deep-seated,  viz.  the  three  extensors  of  the 
thumb,  the  extensor  indicis,  and  the  supinator  radii  brevis. 

Distection. — The  muscles  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  fore-arm  are  numerous 
and  closely  connected  together,  so  that  their  dissection  and  arrangement  are 
sometimes  deemed  difficult.  An  incision  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  made 
from  the  olecranon  to  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  hand,  which  should  be 
bounded  at  each  extremity  by  a  transverse  incision.  The  skin,  having  been 
thus  divided,  may  be  reflected  off  the  &scia  in  its  entire  extent ;  and,  when 
the  &scia  has  been  examined,  it  may  be  divided  in  the  same  way  as  the 
skin,  and  dissected  off  the  muscles,  which  will  be  fiacilitated  by  proceeding 
from  below  upwards,  taking  the  different  tendons  as  guides  to  their  respec- 
tive muscles,  until  all  of  them  are  exposed,  and  their  borders  defined. 
When  this  has  been  effected,  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  distin- 
guishlpg  them  from  one  another,  if  the  first  line  of  the  description  given  of 
them  be  attended  to,  as  it  indicates  the  situation  and  direction  of  each ;  and, 
when  the  name  of  a  muscle  is  known,  everything  relative  to  its  anatomical 
characters  wiU  be  found  in  the  section  which  treats  of  it. 

The  anconeus  (fig.  115,*;  ayxatp^  the  elbow)  is  placed  im-  Anconeus, 
mediately  behind  and  beneath  the  elbow-joint,  being  a  small  "^"^^g^^^J 
triangular  muscle.  It  arises^  by  a  tendon,  from  the  extremity 
of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  at  its  posterior  aspect. 
From  this  the  fibres  proceed,  diverging  from  one  another,  the 
upper  ones  being  horizontal,  the  rest  passing  downwards  with 
increasing  degrees  of  obliquity ;  and  all  are  inserted  into  the 
radial  aspect  of  the  olecranon  and  the  adjacent  surface  of  the 
ulna  itself. 

The  anconeus  is  superficial  in  its  entire  extent,  and  lies  be-  connected 
low  the  outer  part  of  the  triceps  extensor,  with  which  it  is  con-  ^^^"ceP'J 
tinuous  by  its  upper  margin.    It  covers  part  of  the  ligament  cover* 
of  the  elbow-joint  and  of  the  supinator  brevis,  together  with  ^°"*** 
the  recurrent  branch  of  the  inter-osseous  artery. 

The  extensor  communis  digitorum  (fig.  115,^)  lies  along  the  Extemor 
posterior  part  of  the  fore-arm.    It  arises  by  a  tendon  com- 
mon  to  it  and  the  other  superficial  extensor  muscles,  also  from 
the  fascia  of  the  arm,  and  the  septa  between  it  and  the  ad- 
joining muscles.    Somewhat  below  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm 
the  muscular  part  ends  in  four  tendons,  which,  after  passing 
beneath  the  posterior  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  diverge 
as  they  proceed  along  the  carpus  and  metacarpus  to  reach  the  Tendons 
fingers.     Each  tendon  expands,  and,  being  increased  by  ten-  |^^,^a 
dinous  fibres  derived  from  the  lumbricales  and  inter-osseous  inter-o«8. 
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muscles,  forms  a  fibrous  expansion  (see  fig.  113)>  which  encases 
the  back  of  the  first  and  second  digital  phalanges,  and  termi- 
nates upon  the  third.  It  is  attached  to  the  second  and  third 
phalanges  in  the  following  manner.  Opposite  the  second  joint, 
the  tendon  appears  to  divide  into  two  fasciculi,  which  leafe, 
apparently,  an  elliptic  interval  between  them.  The  tendon, 
however,  is  not  deficient  at  this  part ;  it  is  much  thinner  than 
at  the  sides,  and  this  thin  middle  portion  is  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  second  phalanx.  The  two  lateral  parts,  continuing 
onwards,  are  joined  together  towards  the  middle  or  lower  part 
of  the  second  phalanx ;  and,  having  passed  beyond  this,  are  in- 
serted into  the  last  phalanx.  On  the  index  finger  and  the  little 
finger  the  tendons  are  joined,  before  their  division,  by  those 
from  the  special  extensors  of  those  fingers.  Moreover,  the  ten- 
don furnished  from  the  common  extensor  to  the  fore-fioger  is 
separate  from  the  rest ;  while  the  others  are  connected  by  trans- 
verse bands  over  the  metacarpus. 

At  its  origin,  this  muscle  lies  between  the  extensor  carpi 
radialis  brevior  and  the  extensor  digiti  minimi,  and  maintains 
the  same  relation  as  it  descends  towards  the  wrist.  It  covers 
the  supinator  radii  brevis,  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  at  their 
origin,  and  the  indicator.  A  synovial  membrane  encases  the 
tendons  as  they  pass  under  the  annular  ligament. 

Extensor  minimi  digiti  (extensor  proprius  auricularis, — Alb.) 
(fig.  115,^). — The  extensor  of  the  little  finger  is  usually  united 
with  the  common  extensor.  It  is  placed  between  that  muscle 
and  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  It  arises^  in  common  with  the 
extensor  communis,  by  a  thin  tendinous  part,  giving  origin  to  a 
slender  bundle  of  fleshy  fibres.  The  tendon  in  which  it  ends 
passes  through  a  ring  in  the  annular  ligament  appropriated  to 
itself,  and  joins  with  the  fourth  digital  tendon  of  the  common 
extensor,  conjointly  with  which  it  expands  upon  the  posterior 
sur&ce  of  the  phalanges  of  the  little  finger. 

Extensor  carpi  ulnaris  (ulnaris  extemus,  —  Alb.)  (fig. 
115,^)  lies  towards  the  ulnar  border  of  the  fore-arm,  being 
extended  from  the  external  condyle  to  the  root  of  the  little 
finger.  It  arises  trom  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
by  the  common  tendon  and  an  elongation  from  it :  from  the 
ulna,  for  some  space  below  the  anconeus :  and  from  the  ftscta 
of  the  arm.    The  muscular  fibres  derived  from  this  source 
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inclme  somewhat  inwards,  and  end  in  a  tendon,  which  runs 
throQgh  a  special  groove  in  the  carpal  end  of  the  ulna,  and,  passes  in 
after  passing  between  the  carpus  and  annular  ligament,  is  SnT***^ 
inserted  into  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone, 
nistaining  the  little  finger. — Like  the  foregoing  muscles,  it  is  Parts  over 
covered  only  by  the  skin  and  fascia,  and  it  conceals  the  supina- 
tor brevis  in  part,  as  well  as  the  extensor  of  the  index  finger. 


and  under. 


BRACHIAL  REGION  (dEEP  POSTERIOR). 

The  deep-seated  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  arm  are  all  less 
in  size  and  length  than  the  superficial  set,  from  which  they  are 
readily  distinguishable  by  the  obliquity  of  their  direction. 

Ditseetion. — ^When  the  long  extensors  which  arise  from  the  external  con- 
dyle have  been  examined,  they  may  be  detached  from  their  origin,  and 
drawn  outwards,  so  as  to  expose  those  which  lie  deeply  between,  or  on  the 
bones.  The  supinator  *bre vis  and  anconeus,  both  short  muscles,  and  oblique 
in  the  direction  of  their  fibres,  will  be  seen  close  below  the  elbow-joint, 
whilst  the  extensors  of  the  thumb,  and  the  indicator,  lie  obliquely  over  the 
middle  and  lower  part  of  the  radius. 

Extensor  ossia  metacarpt  polltcis   (fig.  116,^)  (abductor  Extent,  me- 
longus  pollicis  manus, — Alb.) — This  muscle,  the  extensor  of  Jj^^^of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  deep  series, 
deep  extensor  muscles,  descends  obliquely  over  the  bones  of  the 
fore-arm,  from  the  posterior  to  the  outer  side,  lying  immediately 
below  the  border  of  the  supinator  brevis.    It  arises  from  the 
external  surface  of  the  ulna,  and  from  the  inter-osseous  ligament  Tendon  w. 
and  the  radius,  as  it  crosses  each  ;  its  fleshy  belly  ends  in  a  ten-  S*groovrof 
don,  which  passes  through  a  groove  in  the  outer  border  of  radiua. 
the  radius,  common  to  it  and  the  extensor  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx of  the  thumb,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  me- 
tacarpal bone  of  the  thumb. 

Tbe  origin  and  upper  part  of  the  muscle  are  concealed  by  !■  oblique 
the  common  extensor,  but  it  becomes  superficial  where  it  lies  on  JJ^Sl^ 
the  external  border  of  the  radius ;  and,  whilst  passing  over  the 
carpus,  its  tendon  crosses  those  of  the  radial  extensors. 

Extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicis  (extensor  minor  pollicis  Extensor 
manus, — Alb.) — The  extensor  of  the  first  phalanx  (fig.  116,^)  SraJ^^U. 
is  much  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  lies  close  to  its  lower 
border.    The  muscle  arises  from  the  inter-osseous  ligament 
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and  radius,  and  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  the  ulna  ;  it  takes  the 
same  direction  as  the  abductor,  which  it 
accompanies  through  the  groove  in  the 
radius,  and  over  the  corresponding  bor- 
der of  the  carpus.  The  tendon  proceeds 
onwards  to  the  thumb,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  end  of  its  first  phalanx. 

Extensor  secundi  intemodii  pollicis 
(extensor  major  pollicis  manus, — ^Alb.) 
— The  extensor  of  the  second  phalanx 
(fig.  116,*)  is  much  larger  than  the 
preceding  muscle,  which  it  partly  co- 
vers ;  its  direction  is  obliquely  down- 
wards and  forwards  from  the  ulna  to  the 
thumb.  It  arises  from  the  back  part 
of  the  ulna,  immediately  below  the  great 
abductor,  and  from  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  inter-osseous  ligament.  The  fleshy 
belly  derived  from  these  attachments  soon 
ends  in  a  tendon,  which  is  bound  down 
in  a  separate  compartment  by  the  an- 
nular ligament,  and  runs  through  the 
narrow  oblique  groove  (specially  appro- 
priated to  it)  at  the  middle  of  the  carpal 
end  of  the  radius,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second 
phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

A  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  is  often  found  to  ter- 
minate in  the  upper  end  of  the  abductor  pollicis. — The  extensor  primi  inter- 
nodii  is  not  unfrequeutly  united  with  the  extensor  of  the  metacarpal  bone, 
and  only  a  slender  tendinous  filament  reaches  the  first  phalanx. — A 
portion  of  the  third  muscle  (extensor  secundi  intemodii)  has  been  found 
attached  to  the  first  phalanx.  ' 

Whilst  passing  along  the  groove,  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  is 
separated  from  those  of  the  other  extensors  of  the  thumb,  by  the 
groove  which  lodges  the  radial  extensors ;  and  near  the  base  of 
the  firat  metacarpal  bone,  the  radial  artery  is  lodged  in  the  in- 
terval which  separates  them. 

♦  The  deep-seated  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  fore-arm,  with  the  dorsal 
inter-osseous  of  the  hand.  1.  Supinator  brevis.  2.  Extensor  ossis  meta- 
carpi, 3.  Extensor  primi  intemodii,  and  4.  Extensor  secundi  intemodii 
pollicis.    5.  Extensor  indicis.    6,  9.  Dorsal  inter-osseous  muscles. 
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Extensor  indicia  (fig.  116,*)  (indicator). — The  extensor  of 
the  index  finger  is  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  preceding 
muscle,  ivhose  lower  border  it  accompanies.    It  arises  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  ulna,  about  its  middle,  also  from  the  in- 
ter-osseous ligament.    The  tendon,  which  is  continued  from 
the  muscular  part,  passes,  together  with  the  common  extensor,  with  comm. 
beneath  the  annular  ligament,  comes  in  contact  with  the  digital  ^"jl^/" 
tendon  of  the  latter,  which  is  destined  for  the  index  finger,  and  On  fioger 
unites  with  it  to  form  the  tendinous  expansion  ;  and  through  it  i^JJlJi^^* 
both  are  inserted  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  second  and 
third  phalanges,  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  description  of 
the  common  extensor  muscle. 

The  supinator  brevis  (supinator  radii  brevis, — Cowper)  (fig.  Snpin.brey. 
116,*)  is  a  short  triangular  muscle,  lying  in  close  contact  with  JJ^p'^nT 
the  bones,  and  extended  obliquely  from  the  outer  condyle  of  of  nditu. 
the  humerus  to  the  upper  third  of  the  radius,  over  which  it  is 
curved.    It  arises  from  the  external  condyle,  and  from  the  ex-  Oriigixi. 
ternal  Jateral  ligament,  as  far  as  its  insertion  into  the  annular 
ligament  of  the  radius,  also  from  a  rough  ridge  and  a  depressed 
surface  below  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.    The  fibres  of  the 
muscle,  derived  from  these  points  of  attachment,  as  well  as 
ftom  a  tendinous  expansion  over  the  muscle,  pass  obliquely  Insertion, 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  radius,  covering  it,  and  connected 
with  it,  except  at  its  inner  side. 

The  supinator  brevis  is  covered  by  several  muscles.    It  lies  Coren  el- 
on  the  ligaments  at  the  outer  side  of  the  elbow-joint ;  and  the  ^^"j**"*** 
posterior  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  passes  through  its 
fibres.     By  means  of  a  notch  in  the  anterior  margin,  it  is  Is  notched 
adapted  to  the  bicipital  tuberosity  of  the  radius. 

Combined  Actions, — These  muscles  act  on  the  fingers  and  hand  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then,  by  a  continuance  of  their  eflbrt,  on  the  fore-arm,  which 
they  assist  in  extending.  The  common  extensor,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
thumb,  the  fore-finger,  and  little  finger,  are,  from  their  situation  and  attach- 
ments, the  direct  antagonists  of  the  flexors  ;  the  latter,  however,  being,  from 
their  size  and  number,  the  more  powerful  agents.  If  the  bones  of  the 
thumb  be  drawn  inwards  to  the  palm,  as  when  an  object  is  firmly  grasped, 
their  extensor  muscles  may,  by  reason  of  the  obliquity  of  their  direction, 
assist  in  supinating  the  hand.  Their  names  indicate  their  more  ordinary 
action.  The  anconeus  assists  the  triceps  in  extending  the  fore-arm.  The 
supinator  brevis  turns  the  radius  on  its  axis,  so  as  to  bring  the  hand  into  the 
supine  position. 
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MuacleBof  The  muscles  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand  admit  of 
Three  seu  ^^^^g  divided  into  three  sets  or  groups,  viz.  those  of  the  thumb, 
those  of  the  little  finger,  and  thirdly,  those  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  palm.  The  extensors^  which  have  been  described  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  and  the  dorsal  inter-ossei,  are  the  only  muscles 
on  the  back  of  the  hand. 

DUsection, — The  first  step  in  the  dissection  of  the  hand  conaists  in  ex- 
posing the  palmar  fascia  in  its  entire  extent.  (See  its  description  among 
the  structures  of  the  same  class.)  For  this  purpose  a  transverse  incision 
may  be  made  at  the  wrist,  down  to  the  annular  ligament ;  for,  as  the  fiisda 
arises  from  it,  it  a£Pbrds  an  easy  guide  to  that  membrane.  The  integuroeot 
may  then  be  raised,  and  reflected  forwards  to  the  fingers,  or  to  either  side. 
When  the  fascia  has  been  examined,  it  may  be  detached  from  its  connexion 
with  the  annular  ligament,  and  removed  altogether ;  by  which  means  the 
flexor  tendons,  the  superficial  arch  of  arteries,  and  the  branches  of  the  ulnar 
and  median  nerves,  are  brought  into  view.  The  digital  prolongations  of 
these  different  structures  can,  in  the  next  place,  be  traced  along  the  fingen 
by  merely  removing  the  integument.  The  short  muscles  of  the  thumb,  and 
those  of  the  little  finger,  may  next  engage  attention.  But  it  wiU  not  be 
necessary  to  add  anything  to  what  is  stated  in  the  description  of  the  muscles, 
as  they  are  placed  in  their  anatomical  order,  care  being  also  taken  to  in- 
dicate their  situation  and  general  characters,  so  that  no  mistake  can  occur. 
Deep  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  are  situated  one  set  of  inter-oesei  muscles ; 
these  cannot  be  seen  until  the  flexor  tendons  are  all  removed.  The  ex- 
tensor tendons  must  be  displaced,  in  order  to  expose  fully  the  dorsal  inter- 
ossei.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  position  of  the  superficial 
palmar  arch  of  arteries,  as  well  as  to  its  digital  branches. 

EXTERNAL  PALMAR  REGION  :— THENAR.* 

(muscles  of  the  thumb.) 

The  fleshy  mass  which  forms  the  ball  of  the  thumb  consists  of 
four  muscles,  which  are  inserted  into  its  metacarpal  bone  and 
the  first  phalanx— one  to  the  former,  and  three  to  the  latter. 

*  "  Grseci  prominentiores  partes  palmarum  appellant  Bhmpa,  deducto  vo- 
cabulo  an6  rov  Btivftv  {Bhfeiv),  k  pcrcutiendo.  Alii  non  omnes  promineii' 
tiores  palmae  partes  sic  appellatas  existimant,  sed  eas  tantum  que  poQid 
subiiciuntur.^'  &c.    Riolanus,    Anthropol.**  1.  5,  c.  20. 

Riolanus  himself,  however,  used  the  word  to  designate  one  of  the  muscles, 
and  applied  the  name  "  antithenar "  to  another.  Winslow  adopted  and 
extenaed  that  plan  of  naming  the  muscles. 
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The  abductor  pollicis  (abductor  brevis  pollicis  manus, — 
Alb.)  (fig.  117/)  is  a  flat,  narrow  muscle,  placed  immediately 
beneath  the  skin.  It  arises  from  the  annular  ligament  of  the 
wrist^  and  from  the  os  trapezium,  and  proceeds  outwards  and 
forwards,  to  be  inserted^  by  a  short  thin  tendon,  into  the  base 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  at  its  radial  border. — The 
muscle  is  superficial  in  its  entire  extent,  and  rests  on  the  op- 
ponens  pollicis. 

Opponens  pollicis  manus  (fig.  117,*;  fig.  118,*). — The  part 
of  the  muscular  substance  j,.  ^^^^ 

thus  named  is  triangular 
in  shape  and  is  placed  be- 
neath the  preceding,  but 
its  borders  project  late- 
rally, so  as  to  be  percep- 
tible at  each  side  of  it. 
The  fibres  arise  from  the 
annular  ligament  and  from 
the  OS  trapezium,  and 
thence  proceed  outwards 
and  forwards,  to  be  insert- 
ed into  the  whole  length  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb  at  its  radial  border. 

One  surface  is  covered 
by  the  abductor  and  inte- 
gument, the  other  rests  on  bones  and  ligaments. 

Flexor  brevis  pollicis  manus, — This  is  larger  than  either  of 
the  preceding  muscles,  beneath  which  it  is  placed.  Its  carpal 
extremity  is  divided  into  two  processes  or  heads^^,  the  interval 
between  which  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor.  One  of 
these,  which  is  anterior,  and  therefore  superficial,  relatively  to 
the  other,  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  annular  ligament, 
and  from  the  os  trapezium  ;  the  other  is  attached  to  the  os  tra- 


AbducLpol. 
is  imall. 


and  super- 
ficial. 


0pp.  poU. 


Origin. 


Insert,  into 
metacar- 
pal bone 
in  whole 
length. 


Flex.  brev. 
poll. 

Two  parts, 
separ.  by 
tend,  of 
long  flex. 


*  The  muscles  and  tendons  of  the  palm — a  portion  of  the  tendons  of  the 
superficial  flexor  has  hecn  cut  away  to  show  the  deep  flexor  and  the  lum- 
bncales.  1.  Tendon  of  flexor  carpi  radialis.  2.  That  of  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  ending  at  the  pisiform  bone.  3.  Anterior  annular  ligament  of  the 
carpus.  4.  Abductor  pollicis.  5.  Opponens.  6,  6.  Flexor  brevis  ;  and  7. 
Adductor  pollicis.  8.  Abductor,  and  9.  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti.  10. 
Lumbricales. 
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pezoides  and  os  magnum.    The  fleshy  fibres  from  these  points 

of  origin  soon  unite  to  form  a  single  mass,  but  this  again  re- 
Inaertionby  solves  itself  into  two  short  processes,  vhich  are  inserted  into 
two  tends.  opposite  borders  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
Se8am.bone  thumb.  In  each  of  these  tendons  of  insertion  a  sesamoid  bone 
™^  *      is  placed,  where  it  passes  over  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb; 

and  one  of  them  is  connected  with  the  abductor,  and  the  other 

with  the  adductor. 

Adductor        Adductor  polUcts  manus  (6g.  117,^  ;  fig.  118,*). — The  ad- 
^m^l*  ductor  of  the  thumb  is  partly  placed  in  the  fold  of  stin  between 
of  hand  to    the  thumb  and  the  index  finger,  being  extended  firom  the  roeta- 
first  phal     ^j^j^pj^j  j^qjj^  ^y^^^  sustains  the  middle  finger,  to  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  of- the  thumb.     Its  form  is  triangular,  and  the 
base  is  attached  to  the  former  bone,  the  apex  to  the  latter.  It 
arises  from  the  palmar  border  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone, 
from  which  the  fibres  proceed  outwards,  converging  to  a  short 
tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  thumb,  where  its  fibres  are  blended  with  the  inner  insertion 
of  the  short  flexor  (fig.  118,^). 

Near  its  origin  this  muscle  is  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  muscles ;  a  portion  of  it  is  subcutaneous. 

Action  of  Combined  Actions, — The  names  applied  to  the  muscles  of  the  thnmb  suf- 
ihimb"  ficiently  indicate  their  actions  and  use  ;  they  are  eight  in  all,  and  may  be 
arranged  as  follows.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  recollected  that  there 
are  three  movable  osseous  pieces  in  the  thumb,  so  articulated  as  to  admit  of 
the  four  movements  of  extension,  flexion,  abduction,  and  adduction.  There 
are  three  extensors,  one  for  each  bone,  viz.,  the  extensor  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  and  those  of  the  first  and  second  phalanges ;  these  are  long  muscles, 
placed  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand.  Opposed  in  situatioo 
and  action  to  these  are  the  three  flexors,  lying  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  tbc 
thumb,  viz.  the  opponens  (which  may  be  considered  a  flexor  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone),  the  flexor  brevis,  or  flexor  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  flexor  Ion- 
gus,  which  is  the  flexor  of  the  second  phalanx.  There  remain  the  abductor 
and  adductor,  which  likewise  are  opposed  to  one  another  in  situation  and 
action  ;  one  being  superficial  and  external,  and  therefore  well  calculated  to 
draw  the  thimib  away  from  the  fingers,  whilst  the  other  is  internal  and  deep- 
seated,  and  thereby  enabled  to  approximate  it  to  them.  If  these  moving 
powers  be  made  to  act  successively,  circumduction  is  performed  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  thumb  moves  so  as  to  describe  a  cone,  whose  summit  is  at  its 
carpal  articulation,  and  base  at  the  line  traversed  by  its  extremity. 
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INTERNAL  PALMAR  REGION  :—HYPOTHENAR. 
(muscles  of  the  little  finger.) 

The  thick  fleshy  mass  at  the  inner  border  of  the  hand  also 
consists  of  four  muscles.  One  of  them  is  cutaneous,  the  others 
are  the  proper  muscles  of  the  little  finger. 

Palmaris  brevia  (fig.  112,^*). — This  is  a  very  small     cu-  Paim.breT. 
taneous  "  muscle.    It  forms  a  thin  and  square  plane  of  pale 
fibres  placed  immediately  beneath  the  skin.    It  arises  from  origin  from 
the  annular  ligament  and  palmar  fescia,  from  which  its  fibres  pBlm.&Kia; 
proceed  transversely  inwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  skin  along  akin, 
the  inner  border  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. — It  is  superficial  to 
the  muscles  of  the  little  finger  and  the  ulnar  artery  and  nerve ; 
but  these  parts  are  covered  immediately,  and  separated  from  the 
palroaris  brevis  by  a  thin  elongation  of  the  palmar  fascia. 

Abductor  digit i  minimi  manus  (fig.  117,®). — The  abductor  Adduct 
of  the  little  finger  runs  along  the  ulnar  border  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  arising  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  pisiform  bone',  Frompiaif. 
and  annular  ligament,  where  they  are  blended  with  the  insertion  ^® 
of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.    The  fleshy  belly,  of  which  the 
muscle  consists,  ends  in  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger  at  its  ulnar 
border. — The  muscle  rests  on  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  and 
on  the    opponens^^  of  the  little  finger,  and  is  covered  by  the 
palroaris  brevis  and  palmar  fascia. 

The  jlexor  brevis  digiti  minimi  (fig.  117,')  is  placed  on  the  Flex.  brer, 
same  plane  with  the  abductor,  lying  to  its  outer  side  and  joined 
witl)  it  at  the  insertion,  so  that  in  this  situation  both  constitute 
but  one  muscle.    But  at  their  origin,  where  an  interspace  exists 
between  them,  they  are  separated  by  the  deep  palmar  branch  of 
the  ulnar  nerve,  and  the  communicating  branch  of  the  artery. 
It  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  "pftm  uncif. 
from  the  unciform  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  l»ne  to  fi«t 
first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger  in  connexion  with  the  preceding  fonner. 
muscle. — In  some  instances  the  flexor  does  not  exist,  in  which 
cases  the  abductor  is  found  larger  than  usual.    From  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  from  its  position  and  direction,  it  may  be 
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inferred  that,  in  addition  to 
its  ordinary  action  of  abduc- 
tion, the  last-named  muscle 
can  become  also  a  flexor. 

Opponens  digiti  minimi 
(adductor  ossis  metacarpi 
digiti  minimi, — Alb.)  (fig. 
1 1 8,*). — This  muscle  is  some- 
what triangular  in  its  form, 
and  placed  under  cover  of 
the  others.  It  arises  from 
the  annular  ligament,  and 
from  the  hooked  process  of 
the  unciform  bone^;  from 
these  points  the  fibres  incline 
forwards  and  inwards,  to  be 
inserted  into  a  large  part  of 
the  fifth  metacarpal  bone. 

MIDDLE  PALMAR  REGION. 

The  muscles  placed  in  the  space  intervening  between  the  two 
borders  of  the  hand,  are  the  lumbricales  and  inter-ossei.  The 
former  have  been  already  described  with  the  flexor  digitorum 
profundus. 

Intcr-oM.  The  inter-osseous  muscles  (inter-ossei)  occupy  the  intervals 
between  the  bones  (metacarpal),  and  are  named  from  that  cir- 
cumstance. They  extend  from  the  sides  of  those  bones  to  the 
first  row  of  phalanges  (m^tacarpo-phalangiens  lateraux, — Chaus- 

Two  series,  sier)  ;  and  are  divided  into  two  sets,  viz.,  those  which  are  visible 
at  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  metacarpus,  and  those  seen  only  in 
the  palm. 

Dorsal  set  The  dorseU  inter-osseous  muscles  (inter-ossei  extemi  v.  bici- 
pites)  (fig.  116,^  ^  ^)  are  four  in  number,  and  occupy  each  one  of 
the  spaces  between  the  metacarpal  bones.  They  are  named,  like 
the  spaces,  numerically,  from  without  inwards  (fig.  119,*  *  *  *). 
One  of  them  is  known  as  the  abductor  indicis,  and  placed 

*  Chiefly  the  deep-seated  muscles  of  the  hand.  1.  Pronator  ouadratus. 
2.  Opponens ;  3.  Flexor  brevis ;  and  4.  Adductor  poUicid.  5.  Opponens 
digiti  minimi.    6.  Unciform  bone.    7,  8.  Inter-osseous  muscles. 
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Fig  119* 


amongst  some  of  the  other  groups  of  muscles,  though  in 
position,  mode  of  attachment,  and 
structure,  it  is  strictly  an  inter- 
osseous muscle.  The  general  cha- 
racters of  these  muscles  are  as 
follows: — They  lie  between  the 
metacarpal  bones,  and  appear  on 
their  dorsal  aspect,  yet  project  into 
the  palm,  where  they  are  shown  in 
fig.  118,7  ^  They  arise  from  the 
contiguous  sides  of  the  bones  be- 
tween which  they  are  placed,  but 
more  extensively  from  the  metacar- 
pal bone  supporting  the  finger  into 
which  the  muscle  is  inserted,  and 
the  fibres  from  these  sources  con- 
verge to  a  common  tendon  placed  in 

the  middle.  The  two  parts  or  heads  of  this  double  origin  are 
separated,  at  the  upper  extremity,  by  a  narrow  angular  interval, 
in  which  a  perforating  arterial  branch  passes  from  one  surface 
of  the  hand  to  the  other.  Lastly,  the  tendon  of  insertion  of 
each  terminates  partly  in  the  first  phalanx  at  the  side  of  its 
base,  and  partly  also  by  joining  with  the  tendon  of  the  common 
extensor  muscle  on  the  dorsum  of  the  finger  (fig.  113). 

The  first  dorsal  intei^osseous  muscle  (fig.  116,^)  (abductor 
indicis)  is  laiger  than  the  others,  and  lies  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  the  index  finger.  It  arises  by  two  heads, 
of  which  one,  external  and  lai^r,  is  attached  to  the  ulnar 
border  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone  at  its  upper  part,  the  other 
to  the  contiguous  maigin  of  the  second  in  nearly  its  whole 
length,  the  angular  interval  between  them  serving  to  transmit  the 
radial  artery  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Both  soon  unite,  and 
become  inserted,  by  a  thin  tendon,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  index 
finger,  in  the  manner  stated  above.  The  second  dorsal  inter- 
osseous muscle  lies  in  the  second  metacarpal  space.  It  arises  from 
both  bones,  and  terminates  on  the  middle  finger  at  its  outer  side. 


Common 
characters. 


Arise  in  two 
parts. 


Separ.  by- 
artery. 

Insert  into 
first  phaL 
and  extens. 
tend. 


First  dorsal 
inter-OSS.; 


heads  separ. 
by  radL  art. 

ends  on 
outer  side 
index- 
Second  ends 
on  outer 
side,  and 


*  The  dorsal  inter-osseous  muscles  of  the  rieht  hand,  and  their  con- 
nexion with  the  tendons  of  the  long  extensor  muscles  of  the  fingers,  are  here 
represented. 
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third  on 
inner  aide 
of  middle 
finger. 
Fourth,  on 
inner  side  of 
ring  finger. 
Their 
actions. 


Palmar 
inter-OSS. 


Three; 
arise  from 
one  bone. 


Inserted  as 
dorsal  set. 


Fig.  120.* 


The  thirds  similarly  placed  in  the  third  metacarpal  space,  is  in-« 
serted  likewise  into  the  middle  finger,  but  on  the  opposite  side 
to  the  preceding.  And  the  fourth^  lying  in  the  corresponding 
space,  is  inserted  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ring  finger. 

Thus: — the  index  finger  is  furnished  with  one  of  these 
muscles,  and  it  is  placed  on  the  outer  side ;  the  ring  finger, 
likewise,  with  one,  but  situated  on  the  opposite  (inner)  side ; 
and  the  middle  finger  has  two  muscles,  one  on  each  side. 
From  this  position  the  muscles  are  calculated  to  separate  the 
fingers,  and  thus  to  increase  the  breadth  of  the  hand.  Or,  ac- 
cording to  the  ingenious  method  of  explaining  their  action, 
suggested  by  M.  Cruveilhier,  they  move  the  fingers  from  an 
imaginary  line  passed  longitudinally  through  the  middle  of 
the  hand,  i.  e.  the  middle  of  the  middle  finger.  See  the 
figure  (119).  The  dorsal  muscles,  then,  are  abductors  of  the 
fingers. 

The  palmar  inter-osseous  muscles  (inter-ossei  interni)  lie 

rather  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
bones  than  in  their  intervals ;  and, 
as  they  are  here  mixed  up  with  the 
preceding  set  (fig.  118),  these 
should  be  removed,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  examination  of  the 
y >'    /  /  A       palmar  series.    They  are  three  in 

M  (tJIsJil^^^'  number,  and  are  named  on  the 
^  ir^ww  \  f  \  same  principle  as  the  dorsal  mus- 
cles (fig.  120,*  «  ^).  Each  arises 
from  one  metacarpal  bone — that 
supporting  the  finger  for  which  it  is 
destined, — and  terminates  like  the 
dorsal  muscles  in  a  small  tendon, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  at  its  side,  and  like- 
wise joins  with  the  common  extensor  tendon. 

The ^rst  palmar  inter-osseous*  muscle  arises  from  the  second 
metacarpal  bone  on  its  ulnar  side,  and  is  inserted  at  the  same 
side  of  the  index  finger.    The  second^  arises  from  the  radial 


*  The  palmar  inter-osseous  muscles  arc  shown  in  connexion  with  the 
bones  of  the  right  hand. 
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side  of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  on  the  same 
side  of  the  ring-finger.  The  third^  arises  from  the  radial  side 
of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  little  finger. 

The  palmar  inter-osseous  are  opponents  of  the  dorsal  muscles.  Palmar 
Each  moves  the  fin<rer  towards  its  fellows,  or  towards  the  middle  ^^^ff 

'  \  are  addi 

of  the  hand ;  they  are,  therefore,  adductors  of  the  fingers.  tors. 

Actkmt. — Besides  the  influence  they  exert  in  separating  the  fingers  and 
bringing  them  together,  which  has  been  already  noticed,  the  inter-osseous 
muscles  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  assist  the  extensor  communis  in  extend- 
ing or  drawing  back  the  fingers ;  and  again,  if  the  fingers  be  but  slightly 
bent,  as  the  direction  of  the  inter-ossei  in  that  position  forms  an  angle  with 
that  of  the  phalanges,  they  may  assist  in  drawing  them  to  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  that  is,  in  flexing  them. 


ABDOMINAL  REGION. 

The  abdomen  is  surrounded,  except  in  the  situation  of  the  Stmctoreof 
spine,  by  muscular  and  fibrous  structures,  which  are  called  its 

walls  ^  or  parietes.'*^  The  fibrous  structure  is  usually  consi- 
dered an  ofiset  from  the  lateral  muscles — ^these  (the  muscles) 
being  said  to  end  in  the  membranes  or  aponeuroses. 

At  each  side,  the  abdominal  wall  is  formed  of  muscular  sub-  At  sidet, 
stance  only,  and  consists  of  three  muscular  strata,  the  fibres 
of  which  are  disposed  in  diflTerent  directions.  Viewing  them 
as  extending  from  behind  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  body, 
the  fibres  of  the  fint  stratum  or  muscle  are  directed  obliquely 
downwards;  those  of  the  second,  obliquely  upwards;  of  the 
third,  transversely.  And  they  are  named  accordingly, — **  de- 
scending oblique,^  ascending  oblique,'*'  and  "  transverse.'^ 
The  firat  two  are  also  distinguished  as  "  extemar'  and  in- 
ternal,'' on  account  of  the  position  they  hold  one  with  respect 
to  the  other. 

In  front,  the  abdomen  is  bounded  by  aponeurotic  as  well  as  in  fiont, 
muscular  structure.  The  former,  being  continued  from  the  ^^"j^'^ie^ 
lateral  muscles,  is  in  layers,  between  which  is  placed  a  single 
muscle,  close  to  the  middle  line  on  each  side.  The  fleshy 
fibres  of  the  muscle  found  in  this  situation  have  a  vertical 
or  straight  courae,  and  firom  this  circumstance  it  is  named 
"  rectus." 

The  posterior  is  much  the  thickest  part  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  for  here  the  vertebrse  and  the  large  muscles  of  the  port. 
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back  enter  into  itB  composition.    Exclusive  of  these,  and  ante- 
riorly to  them,  layers  of  thin  fibrous  membrane  extend  from  the 
"  transverse''  muscle  to  the  vertebrae,  encasing  a  single  n^uscle, 
as  in  front.    This  muscle  reaches  between  the  ilium  and  the 
last  rib,  and  is  square ;  it  is  named     quadratus  lumborum." 
And  the  membrane  is  called  the  *^  lumbar  fascia.'' 
Difierent        The  structures  above  briefly  noticed  as  constituting  the  walls 
ab^mimd    ®^       abdomen,  extend  on  each  side  from  the  middle  line  in 
walls  in      front  to  the  vertebral  column,  and  occupy  the  interval  between 
^Sdefc^    the  ribs  and  sternum  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pelvis  on  the  other. 

As  their  extent  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  interval  to  be 
filled  up,  a  glance  at  the  skeleton  will  show  the  length  the 
muscles  and  membranes  must  have  in  difierent  positions,  and 
will  make  it  evident  that  on  the  fore-part  of  the  abdomen  they 
must  have  considerably  greater  length  than  on  the  posterior  or 
lateral  aspect.  To  the  above  general  statement  concerning  the 
length  of  these  structures  the  external  oblique  muscle  afifords  an 
exception,  inasmuch  as  it  reaches  for  some  space  above  the  mar- 
gin of  the  ribs,  and  in  so  far  forms  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  the 
thorax. 

The  parts  just  reviewed  in  their  combination  will  now  be 
examined  singly. 

Diueetum.  To  expose  the  external  oblique  muscle : — When  commencing 
the  dissection  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  an  incision  may  be  made  through 
the  skin  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  umbilicus,  and  another  from 
theuce  to  the  most  depending  part  of  the  margin  of  the  thorax.  The  angu- 
lar flap  of  skin,  bounded  by  these  lines,  may  be  easily  reflected  by  com- 
mencing at  its  point,  and  taking  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  as  a  guide,  each  stroke  of  the  scalpel  being  directed  obliquely  upwards 
and  outwards.  The  flap  should  be  reflected  until  its  base,  or  attached  border, 
is  brought  on  a  line  with  the  ensiform  cartilage,  or  somewhat  higher,  which 
is  necessary  in  order  to  expose  the  digitated  processes  of  the  muade  and  their 
intermixture  with  those  of  the  serratus  magnus.  An  incision  may,  in  the 
next  place,  be  carried  horizontally  inwards  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  to  the  linea  alba,  and  there  met  by  another  drawn  down 
from  the  umbilicus.  The  enclosed  flap  of  skin  should  be  reflected  back  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  lumbar  region.  If  it  be  required  to  exhibit  the 
muscle  in  its  entire  extent,  the  portion  of  integument  still  remaining  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  may  be  divided  by  an  incision  drawn  from  the 
pubes  upwards,  and  the  flap  reflected  down  over  Poupart^s  ligament.  For 
the  present,  however,  we  shall  leave  untouched  the  integument,  muscle,  &c. 
in  the  iliac  region,  as  they  will  require  to  be  examined  attentively  when 
treating  of  the  dissection  of  the  parts  connected  with  hernia. 
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The  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  (fig.  1099^)  Extern, 
(obliquus  externus  abdominis;  obliquus  descendens;  costo- 
abdominalis;  ilio-pubi-costo-abdominalis,)  the  largest  of  the  largest  of 
three  lateral  muscles,  is  situated  on  the  lateral  and  anterior 
parts  of  the  abdomen,  and  consists  of  two  parts :  one,  muscular, 
occupies  the  side  of  the  abdomen ;  the  other,  aponeurotic,  ex- 
tends oyer  the  fore-part  of  that  cavity. 

Broad,  thin,  and  irregularly  quadrilateral  in  form,  this  muscle 
arises  from  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  eight  or  nine  inferior  Origin, 
ribs,  by  fibres  arranged  in  so  many  angular  processes,  named 
digitations.    These  are  placed  between  similarly  formed  parts 
(digitations)  of  the  serratus  magnus  and  latissimus  dorsi  (five  Inter-digit, 
in  connexion  with  the  former,  and  three  or  four  with  the  latter), 
in  the  manner  the  fingers  of  one  hand  may  be  interposed  be-  dorsi. 
tween  those  of  the  other ;  and  it  is  firom  this  circumstance  that 
the  processes  are  named.    The  lower  and  the  upper  digitations 
of  the  muscle  are  connected  with  the  ribs  near  their  cartilages ; 
but  those  in  the  middle  are  attached  at  some  distance  from 
them ;  the  lowest  embraces  the  point  of  the  twelfth  rib.  The 
fleshy  fibres  from  the  last  ribs  pass  down  in  nearly  a  vertical  End  of 
direction  to  be  inserted  into  the  external  maigin  of  the  crista  fl««^y^^"*- 
ilii,  the  anterior  half  of  its  length ;  all  the  rest  incline  down- 
wards and  forwards,  and  terminate  in  tendinous  fibres,  which 
form  a  broad  aponeurosis^^. 

This  structure  (the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique),  Aponcuro- 
which  is  wider  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  part,  and  is  laiger  ]^^^. 
than  that  of  either  of  the  other  abdominiJ  muscles,  covers  the 
fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  terminates  by  uniting  with  corers 
that  of  the  opposite  muscle  along  the  median  line     from  the  J^^*"*" 
ensiform  cartilage  to  the  symphysis  pubis.    The  upper  part 
of  the  aponeurosis  is  connected  with  the  larger  pectoral  muscle. 
Its  lower  fibres  are  closely  aggregated  together,  and  extended  Poupart's 
across  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  ^ 
the  OS  pubis,  in  the  form  of  a  broad  band^^,  which  is  called 
Pallopius\  or,  more  commonly,  Pouparfs  ligament.  This 
band  is  curved  at  the  middle  and  outer  part,  the  convexity  of 
the  curve  being  directed  towards  the  thigh  ;  and  it  is  connected 
with  the  iascia  lata  of  the  thigh. 

Near  the  pubes  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  diverge  from  one  Ezt.abdoin. 
another,  leaving  between  them  a  triangular  opening,  called  the  ™J[,]J[r*"" 
external  abdominal  ring^^y  for  the  passage  of  the  spermatic 
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cord  in  the  male,  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female.  The 
direction  of  this  opening  is  upwards  and  outwards,  its  base 
being  formed  by  the  crista  of  the  os  pubis,  and  the  sides  by  the 
two  sets  of  diverging  fibres,  called  its  pillars.  One  of  these  is 
attached  to  the  anterior .  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  inter- 
lacing with  the  corresponding  fibres  of  the  opposite  muscle ; 
the  other  pillar,  which  is  the  part  before  mentioned  as  Poupart*s 
ligament,  is  external  and  inferior  to  the  preceding,  and  is  fixed 
to  the  spinous  process  of  the  pubes;  whilst  a  third  portion, 
reflected  backwards  and  outwards  from  the  latter,  with  which 
it  is  continuous,  is  inserted  along  the  pectineal  line.  This  last 
small  part  is  triangular  in  form,  and  nearly  horizontal  in  direc- 
tion, and  is  considered  to  be  a  third  insertion  of  the  muscle  into 
the  pubes.  It  is  in  reality  but  a  portion  of  the  internal  ex- 
tremity of  Poupart'^s  ligament,  which  being  expanded  has  here  a 
broad  connexion  with  the  bone.  Upon  the  aponeurosis  at  its 
lower  part  are  laid  a  series  of  transverse  fibres,  most  of  which 
commencing  from  a  narrow  bundle  over  the  outer  part  of  Pou- 
partes  ligament^  are  directed  inwards,  and  cross  the  fibres  of 
the  structure  on  which  they  are  laid,  binding  them  together. 
And  a  delicate  web  stretched  between  the  "  pillars'"  of  the 
abdominal  ring,  and  hence  named  inter-columnar  fascia^  gives 
a  very  thin  prolongation  downwards  to  the  cord  occupying 
that  aperture. 

The  external  oblique  muscle  is  covered  by  the  superficial 
fascia,  which  in  some  cases  is  loaded  with  a  large  quantity  of 
fat.  It  conceals  the  internal  oblique  muscle  and  the  intercostal 
muscles.  The  posterior  margin  is  overlapped  by  the  latissimus 
doin,  or  the  two  muscles  are  separated  by  a  small  interval. 

To  expose  the  internal  oblique  muscle ; — When  the  external  oblique  muscle 
has  been  examined,  it  may  be  detached  and  reflected  so  as  to  bring  into  view 
the  one  subjacent  to  it,  by  cutting  through  its  muscular  fibres  midway  be- 
tween its  digitations  and  the  margin  of  the  ribs.'  Its  posterior,  or  free 
border,  will  be  found  extending  from  the  last  rib  to  the  crista  of  the  ilium, 
and  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  internal  oblique  muscle  by  the 
different  course  of  its  fibres.  When  this  is  effected,  the  fleshy  fibres  can  be 
dissected  from  the  crista  ilii,  as  far  as  its  spine,  and  the  whole  plane  of  muscle 
turned  over  to  the  opposite  side.  The  internal  oblique  is  thus  exposed  for 
two-thirds  of  its  extent. 

The  internal  oblique  muscle,  (fig.  109,")  (obliquus  intemus ; 
obliquus  ascendens ;  ilio-abdominalis ;  ilio-lumbo-costi-abdomi- 
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nalis,)  placed  under  cover  of  the  preceding,  is  of  an  irregularly 
quadrilateral  form.    The  fleshy  fibres  arise  inferiorly  from  the  Origin  of 
external  half,  not  unfrequently  from  two-thirds  of  the  inner  sur- 
face  of  Poupart's  ligament,  from  the  crista  ilii  for  two-thirds  of 
its  length,  also  from  the  lumbar  fascia  (page  862).  From 
these  attachments  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  pass  in  different  Theirdiffe> 
directions,  to  be  inserted  as  follows :  those  from  Pouparfs  liga- 
ment,  which  are  usually  paler  than  the  rest,  arch  downwards  and 
inwards,  over  the  spermatic  cord,  or  the  round  ligament  of  the 
uterus,  to  be  fixed  into  the  crista  of  the  pubes,  and  also  for  some 
way  into  the  pectineal  line,  conjointly  with  those  of  the  trans- 
versalis  muscle,  and  behind  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique 
where  it  is  inserted  into  that  line.    A  small  interval  is  left  be-  interval 
tween  the  lower  margin  of  the  muscle  and  the  inner  end  of  J^^^P^^P* 
Poupart^s  ligament.    The  fibres,  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
crista  ilii,  pass  horizontally  inwards,  whilst  the  rest  ascend 
obliquely,  and  terminate,  some  in  an  aponeurosis  expanded  in 
front  of  the  abdomen,  the  rest  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  carti- 
lages of  the  last  four  ribs,  on  a  plane  corresponding  with  the 
internal  inter-costal  muscles. 

The  aponeurosis  continues  the  muscle  to  the  middle  line  in  Aponeoro- 
front,  where  it  joins  with  that  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  ^^^fj^^ 
body,  and  extends  from  the  margin  of  the  thorax  to  the  pubes.  to  sheathe 
It  is  wider  at  the  upper  than  the  lower  end.    At  the  outer 
border  of  the  rectus  muscle  this  structure  divides  into  two  layers, 
one  passing  before,  the  other  behind  that  muscle;  and  they  reunite 
at  its  inner  border,  so  as  to  enclose  it  in  a  sheath.    The  anterior 
layer  becomes  identified  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle,  and  the  posterior  one  with  that  of  the  trans- 
versalis.    The  upper  border  of  the  posterior  lamina  is  attached 
to  the  margin  of  the  first  false  rib,  and  the  last  true  one,  as 
well  as  to  the  ensiform  cartilage.    Towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  (between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubes,)  the 
aponeurosis  is  undivided  and  is  altogether  in  front  of  the  rectus. 

The  internal  oblique  muscle  is  covered  by  the  external  Parts  adja- 
oblique,  and  behind,  to  a  small  extent,  by  the  latissimus  dorsi, 
with  whose  tendon  it  is  connected,  and  through  its  medium  may 
be  said  to  be  continued  to  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae.  It  lies 
on  the  transversalis.  At  the  anterior  ends  of  the  last  two 
inter-costal  spaces  the  fibres  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  Continaoiu 
last  two  layers  of  internal  inter-costal  muscles.  bte^awul 
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To  expose  the  transversalis  muscle: — When  the  examination  of  the  internal 
oblique  muscle  has  been  completed,  it  is  said  to  be  difficult  to  detach  it 
without  injuring  the  muscle  beneath  it ;  yet,  if  just  above  the  spine  of  the 
iliiun  the  fibres  be  rendered  tense  by  pressing  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of 
the  left  hand  on  them,  and  so  straining  the  interval,  they  can  be  divided, 
with  perfect  precision,  without  interfering  with  the  subjacent  muscle;  for 
the  fibres  are  retracted  when  divided,  and,  after  about  three  parts  are  cut 
through,  the  cellular  interval  between  the  muscles  b^ns  to  be  perceived, 
which,  with  the  diflference  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres,  affords  an  unerring 
guide  to  their  line  of  separation.  Moreover,  near  the  spine  and  crista  of  the 
ilium,  these  muscles  are  separated  by  the  circumflex  (ilii)  vessels ;  and  this 
is  the  part  usually  selected  for  cutting  through  the  internal  oblique,  in  order 
to  expose  the  transversalis.  When  the  line  of  separation  is  found,  the  mus- 
cular fibres  should  be  detached  from  the  crista  ilii  far  back  towards  the 
lumbar  region ;  after  which  they  may  be  dissected  from  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs  by  insinuating  the  scalpel  between  the  two  planes  of  fibres,  and  then 
turning  it  so  as  to  cut  outwards.  In  this  way  the  internal  oblique  muscle 
may  be  detached  from  its  connexions,  and  reflected  to  the  opposite  side,  so 
as  to  expose  the  transversalis. 


*  1,2.  External  and  internal  inter-costal  muscles.  3.  Rectus.  4.  Trans- 
versalis ;  and  5,  its  aponeurosis.  6.  The  conjoined  tendon  of  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis.  7.  The  internal  abdominal  ring. — The  deficiency  of  the 
posterior  lamina  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  which  occurs  towards  the  lower 
end,  is  not  indicated  in  this  figure. 


TnuiBvers. 


Origin. 


Fig.  121.* 


The  transversalis  muscle  (fig. 
121/)  (transversalis  v.  trans  versus 
abdominis ;  lumbo-abdominalis)  is 
subjacent  to  the  internal  oblique, 
and  of  the  same  form.  It  arises 
from  the  iliac  half  of  Poupart'^s 
ligament :  from  the  inner  margin  of 
the  crista  ilii  for  three-fourths  of 
its  length :  from  the  cartilages  of 
the  last  six  or  seven  ribs  on  their 
inner  surface :  and,  in  the  space 
intermediate  between  the  crista  ilii 
and  the  ribs,  from  an  aponeurosis 
which  is  attached  to  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vcrtebrse 
(see  fascia  lumborum).  From  these 
different  points  of  origin  the  fibres 
pass  horizontally  forwards,  and  near 
the  border  of  the  rectus  muscle  they 
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end  in  an  aponeurosis^  which  unites  with  the  posterior  layer  of  Aponea- 
the  internal  oblique,  and,  together  with  it,  joins  with  that  of  JJ^t'^f 
the  opposite  side  at  the  linea  alba.    The  inferior  fibres  curve  oblique, 
downwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  crista  of  the  os  pubis,  and 
into  the  pectineal  line.    This  insertion  is  so  intimatelj  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  internal  oblique,  that  both  together 
have  received  the  name  of  the  conjoined  tendon^  of  these  Conjoined 
muscles.    At  its  attachment  to  the  under  surface  of  the  carti-  J*°^^S,fl^ 

int.  oblique 

lages  of  the  ribs,  the  transversalis  digttates  with  the  diaphragm,  and  tnnsT. 
and  is  continuous  with  that  muscle  in  the  last  two  inter-costal  Intei^digiu 
spaces.  This  muscle  is  lined  by  the  fiiscia  transversalis,  which  diaphr. 
separates  it  from  the  peritonaeum. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  three  foregoing  muscles,  and  the 
manner  of  their  connexion  with  the  spermatic  cord,  or  the  round 
ligament  of  the  uterus,  together  with  the  cremaster  muscle 
and  other  coverings  given  to  the  cord  in  this  situation,  will 
be  considered  in  the  account  of  the  "  inguinal  region."" 

To  expose  the  rectus  muscle : — The  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle  should  in 
the  next  place  be  examined.  When  this  is  being  done,  the  connexions  of  the 
sheath  with  transverse  tendinous  bands,  which  intersect  the  muscle,  must  be 
cut  through.  Its  anterior  layer  must  be  divided  in  its  whole  length,  by  an 
incision  drawn  down  from  the  margin  of  the  thorax  to  the  pubes,  and  re- 
flected off  the  rectus.  By  inserting  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  beneath  the 
outer  border  of  the  muscle,  it  may  be  raised,  and  the  posterior  layer  of 
the  sheath  brought  into  view.  Lastly,  if  the  muscle  be  cut  across  mid- 
way between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes,  and  the  two  parts  drawn  aside,  the 
point  at  which  the  sheath  is  imperfect,  posteriorly,  can  be  determined  by 
pushing  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  against  it,  so  as  to  separate  it  from  the 
subjacent  membrane. 

Rectus  abdominis  (fig.  109,*^;  fig.  121,')  (stemo-pubius). —  Rectus. 
This  long,  narrow,  and  flat  muscle  is  situated  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  abdomen,  separated  from  the  muscle  of  the  other  side 
by  a  narrow  interval,  which  however  is  wider  at  the  upper 
than  towards  the  lower  end,  and  is  occupied  by  tendinous 
structure  (linea  alba).    It  arises  from  the  pubes  by  two  ten-  Two  parts 
dons,  of  which  the  internal  is  much  the  smaller,  and  is  con-  o^o^gin- 
nected  to  the  ligaments  covering  the  pubic  symphysis,  while 
the  external  one  is  fixed  to  the  crista  of  the  bone.  Expanding 
and  becoming  thinner  at  the  upper  end,  the  muscle  is  inserted  Insert  into 
into  the  cartilages  of  three  ribs,  (fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,)  and 
usually  by  three  distinct  parts  of  unequal  size.    In  some  cases  a 
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few  fibres  will  be  found  attached  to  the  ensifonn  cartilage.  The 
fibres  are  interrupted  by  three  irregular  tendinous  intersections 
Linese  (/tnftf  transversa:)^  one  of  which  corresponds  with  the  umbilicus, 
tnoBYenaB ;  jm^^j^gy  ^j^jj  ensiform  cartilage,  and  the  third  is  intermediate 
their  nnm-  between  them.  Their  number  is  in  some  cases  augmented  to 
^iatioiuk   ^^^^      ^^^^  additional  intersections  are  then 

placed  below  the  umbilicus.    These  bands  do  not  usually  pene- 
trate the  whole  substance  of  the  muscle,  and  some  of  them 
extend  only  halfway  across  it. — The  epigastric  artery  is  placed 
behind  the  rectus  muscle. 
Sheath  of        The  rectus  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath  (sheath  of  the  rectus), 
formed  by  the  aponeuroses  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  in  the  fol- 
Aponen-     lowing  manner: — The  aponeurosis  of  the  internal  oblique,  on 
obUque  ^    arriving  at  the  external  border  of  the  rectus,  divides  into  two 
joined  ®^  which  the  anterior  one  passes  in  front  of  this  muscle, 

by%one^.  together  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  whilst  the 
miwdr      other  is  placed  behind  it,  conjointly  with  that  of  the  transversa* 
lis,  and  both  are  again  united  at  the  inner  maigin  of  the  muscle 
along  the  linea  alba.    This  arrangement  obtains  from  the  maipn 
of  the  thorax,  as  far  as  to  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the 
pubes,  but  at  this  point  all  the  aponeuroses  pass  in  front  of  the 
Sheath  in-   rectus ;  SO  that  the  posterior  part  of  its  sheath  is  deficient  in 
tewer*part*        lower  third,  the  muscle  being  separated  from  the  peri- 
of  abdomen.  tonsBum  by  the  fascia  transversalis  only.    The  deficiency  in  the 
sheath  here  indicated  is  usually  marked  by  a  well-defined  lunated 
Its  con-      edge,  whose  concavity  looks  downwards  towards  the  pubes.  The 
UnMe^tnmt.  sli^ath  is  firmly  connected  in  front  with  the  tendinous  bands 

by  which  the  muscle  is  intersected. 
Pyiwnid-       The  pyramidalts  muscle,  (fig.  109,^')  triangular  in  its  form, 
(the  base  being  below,  and  the  apex  upwards,)  and  situated 
close  to  the  linea  alba,  arises  from  the  crista  of  the  os  pubis, 
and  the  ligaments  of  the  symphysis,  and,  becoming  narrow  as  it 
ascends,  and  extending  over  about  a  third  of  the  interval  between 
wiS^l^iM         umbilicus  and  pubes,  is  inserted  into  thje  linea  alba,  of  which 
alba.        it  may  be  considered  as  a  tensor  muscle.    It  is  covered  in  front 
by  the  aponeuroses  of  the  other  muscles,  and  posteriorly  rests  on 
the  rectus,  to  which  it  is  in  some  degree  accessory,  for  the  sixe 
of  the  lower  part  of  that  muscle  is  augmented  when  the  pyrami- 
dalis  is  wanting. 
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This  little  muscle  is  often  absent  on  one  or  both  sides,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, has  been  found  to  be  double.  It  occasionally  exceeds  the  ordinary 
length  above  stated. 

— >Some  tendinous  stractures,  which  have  already  been  incident- 
ally referred  to,  require  a  special  notice  in  this  place,  viz.  the 
linea  alba,  linea  semi-lunaris,  and  linese  transversse. 

The  linea  alba  may  be  considered  as  a  tendinous  cord  (fig.  Linea  albo. 
109,**),  extended  perpendicularly  downwards  from  the  ensiform 
cartilage  to  the  pubes,  and  formed  by  the  juncture  of  the 
aponeuroses  of  the  two  oblique  and  the  transverse  muscles,  the 
tendinous  fibres  being  continued  from  the  muscles  of  one  side 
to  those  of  the  other.  Some  longitudinal  fibres  are  distinguish- 
able towards  its  lower  end.  This  structure  is  covered  in  front 
by  the  common  integument ;  posteriorly  it  rests  on  the  fascia 
transversalis,  which  separates  it  from  the  peritonseum,  and  on 
each  side  it  is  limited  by  the  recti  muscles;  it  is  therefore 
broader  above  than  below,  as  these  muscles  diveige  from  one 
another  in  the  former  situation.  In  the  linea  alba  below  its 
middle  is  situated  the  umbilicus^  which  in  the  fcBtal  state  is  a  Umbilicus, 
foramen  for  the  transmission  of  the  umbilical  vein  and  arteries, 
but  afterwards  becomes  obliterated. 

The  linea  semi-lunares  are  two  curved  tendinous  lines  extend-  LmeaBsemi- 
ing,  one  on  each  side,  from  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib  to  the 
tuberosity  of  the  os  pubis.  They  thus  correspond  with  the  ex- 
ternal borders  of  the  recti  muscles  (the  enclosed  space  being 
broad  above  and  narrow  below),  and  are  formed  by  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  internal  oblique  on  each  side,  as  it  divides  to  enclose 
the  rectus  muscle. 

The  linea  transversa  have  been  already  noticed  with  the 
rectus  muscle,  as  the  tendinous  bands  which  cross  the  substance 
of  that  muscle. 

The  quadratus  lumborum^  (fig.  108,*^  (ilio-costalis,)  situated  Qnadrntas 
deeply  in  the  lumbar  region  close  to  the  vertebral  column,  is  in 
form  irregularly  quadrilateral,  being  somewhat  broader  below 
than  above.    One  part  arises  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  crista  Two  aeu  of 
of  the  ilium  behind  the  middle,  and  from  the  ilio-lumbar  liga- 
ment ;  and  it  is  inserted  into  the  inferior  border  of  the  last  rib  Pint  aeriei. 
for  about  half  its  length,  and  by  four  tendinous  points  into 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  superior  lumbar  vertebrse. 
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Second  set  Another  series  of  fibres,  arising  by  two  or  three  tendinous  points 
of  fibres.  as  many  of  the  inferior  transverse  processes  at  their  upper 

maigins,  passes  in  front  of  those  inserted  into  the  same  processes, 
and  joins  with  the  part  of  the  muscle  attached  to  the  rib.  This 
The  sheath,  muscle  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath  resembling  that  of  the  rectus,  but 
not  so  dense  or  firm  in  its  structure  (see  the  fascia  lumborum). 

The  number  of  the  points  of  insertion  of  this  muscle  to  the  vertebrae,  and 
the  extent  of  its  connexion  with  the  last  rib,  vary  in  diflferent  cases.  It  is 
in  some  instances  attached  to  the  last  dorsal  vertebra — ^the  body  or  trans- 
verse process. 

Distection  to  show  the  Jascia  lumborum. — If  the  internal  oblique  be  traced 
back,  its  muscular  fibres  wiU  be  found  to  end  in  an  aponeurosis,  which 
becomes  intimately  connected  externally  with  the  latissimus  donsi,  close  to 
the  border  of  the  deep  lumbar  muscles,  and  internally  with  the  membranous 
elongation  from  the  transversalis.  Now,  if  the  aponeurosis  of  the  latissimus 
be  divided  in  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  by  an  incision  drawn  from  the 
ilium  to  the  last  rib,  and  the  two  parts  reflected,  the  thick  mass  of  lumbar 
muscles  will  be  exposed;  and  if  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  be  inserted 
beneath  their  outer  border,  they  will  be  found  to  lie  on  a  membrane,  which 
is  connected  with  the  lumbar  vertebras  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
abdominal  muscles  on  the  other,  being,  in  fact,  a  prolongation  of  one  of  the 
latter  (the  transversalis).  The  mass  of  lumbar  muscles  may  now  be  cut 
across  by  two  incisions,  one  opposite  the  last  rib,  the  other  at  the  crista  ilii, 
and  then  removed  altogether.  When  this  is  effected,  if  attention  be  directed 
to  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  it  will  be  found  that  after  contracting  adhe- 
sion with  the  &scia  derived  from  the  transversalis,  as  above  stated,  it  becomes 
likewise  connected  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  In  this 
stage  of  the  dissection,  an  aponeurotic  layer  will  be  found  stretched  back 
from  the  transversalis  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 
If  this  be  divided  by  a  perpendicular  incision  from  the  last  rib  to  the  ilium, 
the  quadratus  lumborum  will  be  exposed ;  and,  if  the  external  border  of 
this  muscle  be  raised,  another  thin  layer  will  be  found  resting  on  its  abdo- 
minal surface,  and  connected  with  the  roots  of  the  transverse  processes. 

Fascia  lum.     Fascia  lumborum, — The  two  membranous  layers  now  ex- 
posed to  view  have  received  this  name.    They  extend  back- 
Two  layers  wards  from  the  transversalis  muscle  to  the  lumbar  vertebrse, 
tefore*"'^  encasing  the  quadratus  lumborum.    That  which  is  in  front 
and  behind  of  this  muscle  is  Very  thin,  and  is  attached  to  the  anterior  part 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  at  their  roots,  and 
superiorly,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  last  rib,  it  forms  the 
ligamentum  arcuatum  externum  of  the  diaphragm.    The  pos- 
terior layer,  which  is  much  thicker  than  the  preceding,  and 


quadratus. 
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may  be  considered  aponeurotic,  is  attached  to  the  points  and 
the  maigins  of  the  same  (transverse)  processes.  It  separates 
the  quadratus  lumborum  from  the  laige  muscular  mass  behind  it. 

The  internal  oblique  muscle  springs  from  the  membranous 
elongation  just  noticed  (the  posterior  one)  ;  and  the  tendon  of 
the  latissimus  dorsi  is  connected  with  it  further  back,  viz.  at 
the  outer  margin  of  the  erector  spinse.  And  thus,  while  the 
quadratus  is  sheathed  by  the  layers  of  the  lumbar  fascia,  the 
erector  spinas  is  encased  with  one  of  the  layers  of  that  &scia 
and  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  which  are  joined  at  its 
outer  margin. 

Actions  of  the  abdominal  muscles, — The  muscles  here  described  not  only 
enclose  and  support  the  abdominal  Tiscera,  but  by  their  contractile  power 
are  capable  of  acting  successively  on  them,  on  the  thorax,  and  on  the  pelvis. 
When  the  pelvis  and  thorax  are  fixed,  the  abdominal  muscles  can  constrict 
the  cavity  and  compress  its  viscera^  particularly  if  the  diaphragm  be  made 
to  descend  at  the  same  time,  as  occurs  in  vomiting,  or  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  foetus,  of  feeces,  or  urine.  If  the  vertebral  column  be  fixed,  these 
muscles  compress  the  lower  border  of  the  thorax,  and  so  contribute  to 
expiration.  When  it  is  intended  to  continue  the  effort,  so  as  to  produce  a 
forced  expiration,  the  quadratus  lumborum  draws  down  the  last  rib,  and 
makes  it  relatively  the  fixed  point  to  which  all  the  rest  are  drawn  by  their 
inter-costal  muscles ;  but  if  the  vertebral  column  be  not  fixed,  the  thorax 
maybe  bent  directly  forwards,  when  the  muscles  of  both  sides  act;  or  it  may 
be  rotated  to  either  side,  should  they  act  alternately.  Thus,  if  the  external 
oblique  of  the  right  side  be  made  to  act  on  the  thorax,  the  first  effect 
appears  to  be  that  of  drawing  its  margin  down  towards  the  pelvis ;  but,  if  the 
effort  be  continued,  the  trunk  will  be  rotated  towards  the  opposite  side.  The 
left  internal  oblique  will  co-operate  in  this  action,  for  the  direction  of  its 
fibres  coincides  with  that  of  the  right  external  oblique.  The  pyramidales 
also  contribute  to  the  same  effect,  by  rendering  the  linea  alba  tense.  If  the 
thorax  be  fixed,  the  abdominal  muscles  may  be  made  to  act  on  the  pelvis; 
thus,  in  the  action  of  climbing,  the  trunk  and  arms  being  elevated  and  fixed, 
the  pelvis  is  drawn  upwards,  either  directly,  or  to  one  side,  as  a  preparatory 
step  to  the  elevation  of  the  lower  limbs.  A  similar  effect  may  be  produced 
when  the  trunk  is  in  the  horizontal  position,  for  the  pelvis  may  be  drawn 
forward  and  flexed  upon  the  vertebral  column  by  the  recti  and  pyramidales. 

COSTAL  REGION. 

Between  the  ribs  we  find  two  planes  of  muscular  fibres 
filling  up  the  intervening  spaces,  hence  named  intercostal,^'* — 
upon  the  ribs  posteriorly  the  levatores  costarum,  and  at  their 
inner  surface,  and  in  front,  the  triangulares  stemi. 
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It  IB  not  necessary  to  prescribe  any  particular  mode  of  ex- 
amining these,  as  they  are  necessarily  exposed  wlien  the  pectoral, 
the  serratus,  and  external  oblique  muscles  are  removed. 

The  inter-costal  muscles  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  two 
thin  planes,  one  over  the  other,  and  named,  from  their  relative 
position,     external,''  and  "  internal.'' 

The  external  inter-costal  muscles  (inter-costales  extemi)  are 
placed  between  the  contiguous  borders  of  each  pair  of  ribs. 
There  are,  therefore,  eleven  such  muscular  layers  on  each  side, 
the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  all  being  obliquely  downwards  and 
forwards  (fig.  121,*).  Their  extent  in  each  instance  is  from 
the  tubercles  of  the  ribs  nearly  to  the  external  extremity  of 
their  cartilages.  From  this  point  a  thin  fascia  is  continued 
forwards  to  the  sternum,  overlaying  the  inner  intei^costals. 
There  are  many  tendinous  fibres  mixed  up  with  the  muscular 
structure. 

The  external  inter-costal  muscles  are  covered  by  several 
large  muscles,  which  are  attached  to  the  ribs.  They  conceal 
the  corresponding  internal  muscle,  the  inter-costal  nerves  and 
vessels  being  interposed. 

The  internal  inter-costal  muscles,  (inter^costales  intemi)  (fig. 
121,^)  placed  under  the  preceding,  are  attached  to  the  inner 
margins  of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages.  Commencing  at  the 
sternum  in  the  spaces  between  the  true  ribs,  and  at  the  anterior 
extremities  of  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs,  they  extend  as 
fiur  back  as  their  angles.  The  fibres  incline  downwards  and 
backwards,  and  decussate  with  or  cross  the  former;  but  they 
are  somewhat  shorter  and  less  oblique  in  their  direction. 

The  internal  are  separated  from  the  external  inter-costal 
muscles  by  the  inter-costal  vessels  and  nerves ;  they  are  lined 
internally  by  the  pleura. 

Infra'Costales  (Verheyen).  —  In  connexion  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ribs  several  small  bundles  of  fleshy  and  tendinous 
fibres,  which  are  thus  named,  will  be  found  extending  over  two, 
and  in  some  instances  over  three,  inter-costal  spaces.  They  have 
the  same  direction  with  the  internal  inter* costals,  and  are  oflen 
described  as  parts  of  those  muscles.  The  fasciculi  vary  in 
size  and  number,  and  may  be  found  covering  all  the  inter- 
costal spaces,  except  perhaps  the  first,  but  they  are  most 
constant  on  the  lower  ribs. 
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The  levaiores  costarum  (levatores  breviores  costarum^ — Alb.)  Levat.  cost, 
(fig.  108/^)  are  narrow,  tendinous,  and  fleshy  fasciculi,  which 
extend  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  (in  this  particular  One  to  each 
resembling  the  external  inter-costals),  from  the  extremities  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal  yertebrse,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  margins  of  the  ribs  between  their  angles  and  tubercles. 
Their  fibres  spread  out  and  become  flat  at  their  insertion. 
Each  rib  receives  one  from  the  vertebra  next  above ;  there  are 
therefore  twelve  musdes  on  each  side,  and  that  for  the  first 
rib  is  derived  from  the  last  cervical  vertebra. 

The  inferior  muscles  of  this  series  divide  into  two  parts,  Lower  an 
one  of  which  is  distributed  as  above  stated,  but  the  other  con-  ^ 
sisting  of  longer  fibres  passes  over  one  rib  and  terminates  on 
the  second  below  ;  and  thus  each  of  these  ribs  receives  muscular 
fibres  from  the  transverse  processes  of  two  vertebrse.  The 
longer  bundles  have  been  described  as  separate  muscles  under 
the  name  levatores  longiorea  costarum  (Albinus). 

The  triangularis  stemi  (stemo-costales, — Verheyen)  is  a  thin  Triang. 
flat  plane  of  muscular  and  tendinous  fibres,  placed  within  the  JJ^'J^ 
thorax,  immediately  behind  the  costal  cartilages.  This  muscle 
arises  from  the  inner  surfiice  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  sternum  and  the  cartilages  of  the  lower  true 
ribs,  from  which  its  fibres  pass  outwards  and  upwards,  diverging, 
the  lowest  horizontally,  the  rest  obliquely,  and  approaching 
more  and  more  the  vertical  direction  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  muscle.  It  is  inserted  by  digitations  (which  give  to  the 
outer  margin  a  serrated  appearance)  into  the  cartilages  of  the 
true  ribs  from  the  fifth  to  the  second  inclusive— on  the  lower 
border  and  inner  surface  of  each. 

One  sur&ce  of  the  triangularis  sterni  is  in  apposition  with 
the  parts  just  mentioned,  together  with  the  internal  mammary 
artery  and  the  internal  inter-costal  muscle;  the  other  surfiice 
is  in  contact  partly  with  the  pleura,  which  is  reflected  upon  it, 
and  partly  with  the  pericardium  and  the  interval  called  anterior 
mediastinum.  At  the  lower  margin  the  fibres  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  transversalis  muscle. 

The  triangularis  sterni  varies  constantly  in  its  extent  and  points  of  attach- 
ment in  different  bodies,  and  even  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  body. 

Aciiom, — The  two  planes  of  inter-costals  act  simultaneously ;  and,  as  they 
decussate  with  one  another,  the  ribs  on  which  they  act  are  made  to  move 
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in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  of  the  moving  powers,  that  is  to  say,  directly 
upwards  when  the  first  rib  is  relatively  the  more  fixed  point,  and  downwards 
when  the  last  happens  to  be  so.  In  drawing  up  the  ribs,  they  slightly 
rotate  the  bodies,  and  evert  the  lower  borders  of  those  bones ;  at  the  same 
time  the  middle  and  lower  inter-costal  spaces  are  widened,  for  the  ribs  are 
spread  asunder  somewhat  like  those  of  a  fan.  This  arises  from  the  peculiar 
mode  of  attachment  of  the  last  rib,  which  is  prevented  from  ascending 
with  the  rest  by  the  manner  in  which  the  quadratus  lumborum  binds  it  to 
the  ilium,  so  tliat  it  serves  to  spread  or  separate  them  from  one  another. 


Diapbragm; 
outline  of 
its  arrange- 
ment. 


Fig.  122* 


The  diaphragm  (fig. 
122)  (hia<p§uyfiMf  I 
(pgmg:  septum  trans ver- 
sum :  midriff)  is  a  thin 
muscular  and  fibrous 
partition  between  the 
thorax  and  abdomen, 
and  is  perforated  for 
the  passage  of  certain 
organs  from  one  of 
these  cavities  to  the 
other.  Prom  the 
lower  margin  of  the 
thorax,  to  which  it  is 
f-^  attached  at  ite  circum- 

ference, the  septum  arches  deeply  upwards,  and  from  this  shape 
it  results  that  some  of  the  viscera  situated  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ribs;  and  as  the  height  to  which  the  septum 
arches  is  liable  to  variation,  and  is  actually  varied  constantly 
during  life,  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen  is  alter- 
nately enlarged  and  diminished^  the  enlargement  of  the  one 
coinciding  with  the  diminution  of  the  other.  It  is  connected 
directly  with  the  thorax  at  its  anterior  and  lateral  part ;  but  as 
the  aorta  is  placed  immediately  against  the  spine,  and  the  psoas 
muscles  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  that  column,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  last  rib  on  each  side  is  occupied  by  the 


*  A  view  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  diaphragm.  1,  2.  Ligamenta 
arcuata  —  externum  and  internum.  3,4.  The  muscles  beneath  Wie  pre- 
ceding. 5,  6,  7.  The  parts  of  the  central  tendon.  8.  The  foramen  for  the 
vena  cava.  9,10.  The  crura.  11.  Hiatus  aorticus.  12.  The  foramen  for 
the  cesophagus. 

t  Ata0pd<r(rci>,  to  separate  two  parts. 
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quadrattis  lumboram,  the  diapliragm  is  separated  from  the  bones 
by  these  structnres,  and  tendinous  arches  extending  over  them 
give  origin  to  the  fibres  of  the  diaphragm. 

Origin  of  the  fibres.— a.  The  crura— (fig.  On  Crura, 

the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  on  each  side  of  the  aorta, 
is  a  thick  tendinous  band  which  consists  of  several  sets  of  fibres. 
These  tendinous  fibres  are  usually  aggregated  into  two  bundles, 
and  are  attached  over  a  considerable  but  varying  extent  of  sur- 
face. On  the  right  side  they  are  connected  with  the  first,  second,  Right  lower 
and  third  lumbar  vertebrse,  and  the  interposed  fibro-cartilages,  or 
to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth ;  on  the  left  side,  the  attach- 
ment is  higher  by  the  breadth  of  one  vertebra.  The  tendons  of 
both  sides  unite  by  their  inner  margins  on  the  bones  to  which  they 
are  attached,  and  they  are  continued  one  into  the  other  over  the 
aorta  by  a  small  fibrous  arch.  Proceeding  upwards  they  give 
origin  to  muscular  fibres,  and  these  with  the  tendons  are  named  MoKukr 
the  cruray  or  sometimes  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm.  The  51l^decu§- 
extemal  muscular  fibres  emanating  from  this  source  are  directed  ntaon. 
upwards  and  outwards  to  the  aponeurotic  centre  ;  but  the  fibres 
near  the  middle  cross  firom  each  side  to  the  opposite  (those  of 
the  right  usually  being  anterior  to .  those  from  the  left),  and 
then  curving  upwards  they  construct  an  opening  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  oesophagus  before  ending  in  the  common  centre 
of  the  muscular  fibres.  The  decussation  of  the  fibres  was  found 
by  Haller  to  be  generally  fourfold ;  it  measures  about  an  inch 
in  length. 

b,  Ligamenta  arcuata, — Externally  to  the  bodies  of  the  ver-  Ligament 
tebrse  are  two  fibrous  arches  on  each  side.*    The  first  ^  extends 
from  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  transverse  internal 
process  of  the  same  vertebra,  or  likewise  to  the  second,  and  P*""* 
crosses  over  the  psoas  muscle.    It  is  named  the  ligamentum 
arcuatum  internum  (arcus  interior, — Haller).    The  second  and 
broader  fibrous  arch  ^  (ligamentum  arcuatum  externum)  reaches  External 
from  the  outer  extremity  of  the  preceding  (both  being  attached  J^^^J^] 
to  the  same  part,  the  transverse  process),  over  the  quadratus 
lumborum,  to  the  last  rib.    This  band  is  continuous  with  the 
anterior  lamina  of  the  sheath  of  the  muscle  just  mentioned, 
and  is  but  the  upper  margin  of  that  structure  somewhat  in- 

*  They  appear  to  have  heen  first  clearly  descrihed  hy  Senac,  "  M^m.  sur 
le  Diaphragme,"  in    Histoire  de  TAcad.  Royale  des  Sciences/'  1729,  p.  118. 
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ribs ; 


Muse  fibres  creased  in  thickness.    From  both  these  tendinous  bands  mns- 

from 

cular  fibres  take  rise,  and  are  directed  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  common  centre.    Those  above  the  kst  rib  are  usually  thin, 
and  separated  one  from  the  other  by  inter-spaces. 
Origin  from     c.  Origin  from  ribs  and  the   ensiform  cartilage.  —  The 
remaining  muscular  part  of  the  diaphragm  is  derived  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cartilages,  and  a  little  of  the  osseous  part 
of  all  the  ribs  which  form  the  margin  of  the  thorax ;  viz.  the 
five  false  ribs  and  the  last  true  one  (with  in  some  instances  one 
from  ent^.  other, — the  sixth).    A  narrow  muscular  slip  likewise  takes  rise 
^^[^JIjJJjJJ  from  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  at  each  side  of  it  there  occurs 
an  interval  in  which  no  more  than  cellular  membrane  is.  inter- 
posed between  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  or  rather  between  the 
proper  lining  membranes  of  those  cavities.    The  extensive  part 
of  the  muscle  derived  from  the  ribs  commences  by  a  seriated 
margin,  and  its  angular  processes  are  adapted  to  the  trans versalb 
muscle,  whose  edge  is  disposed  in  a  corresponding  manner. 
VarioiM         The  muscular  fibres  proceeding  from  the  several  sources  now 
fibres**      reviewed  have  various  lengths :  those  situated  at  the  posterior 
and  lateral  part  of  the  thorax  are  the  longest,  those  in  front 
are  much  the  shortest.    They  all  curve  upwards  and  inwards 
to  join  the  central  tendon. 
Ontndten-     The  central  tendon  (cordiform  tendon;   phrenic  centre; 
don*         tendo  diaphragmatis ;  centrum  nerveum)  is  a  thin  tendinous 
lamina  or  aponeurosis,  and  is  the  highest  part  of  the  diaphragm. 
Elongated  from  side  to  side,  and  curved  on  itself  at  its  circum- 
ference, the  concavity  of  the  curve  being  directed  back  towards 
Three  pans  the  vertebral  column,  it  consists  of  three  parts       partially  separ- 
tkUy  separ.  ^^^^^  ^7  indentations.    The  middle  part  is 

described  as  the  largest ;  and  the  left  division,  which  is  elongated 
and  narrow,  is  considered  the  smallest  of  the  three.  From  being 
partially  tripartite,  the  whole  has  been  likened  to  a  trefoil  leaf, 
and  each  part  has  been  named  an  ala.*^  The  tendon  is  in- 
sulated by  the  muscular  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  with  which 
it  is  intimately  connected — the  fibres  of  the  one  being  directly 
Fibres  continued  into  those  of  the  other.  The  tendinous  fibres  cross 
crossed.  another,  and  are  interwoven  at  various  points  and  in  various 

directions,  and  thus  the  strength  of  this  structure  is  assured. 
Fonmins.       Foramina  of  the  diaphragm. — There  are  three  laige  perfec- 
tions for  the  passage  respectively  of  the  aorta,  the  oesophagus, 
and  the  vena  cava,  besides  some  holes  or  fissures,  which  are 
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small  and  less  regular  than  those. — a.  The  foramen  for  the  aorta  Foram.  for 
(hiatus  aorticus)  is  almost  altogether  behind  the  diaphragm,  for 
no  more  than  a  few  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  crura  are 
posterior  to  the  vessel.    It  is  lower  than  any  of  the  other  open-  the  lowest; 
ings,  and  is  placed  in  the  middle  line  immediately  in  front  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebree.    The  circumference  is  tendinous,  istendin- 
being  formed  by  the  tendinous  appendices  of  the  crura  and  the  ®^ 
curved  band  which  connects  them  in  front.    Besides  the  aorta, 
this  opening  transmits  the  thoracic  duct,  and  frequently  likewise 
the  vena  azygos. — h.  The  foramen  for  the  oesophagus^*,  higher,  That  for 
and  at  the  same  time  anterior,  as  well  as  a  little  to  the  left  of  J^uscuiar. 
the  preceding,  is  separated  from  that  opening  by  the  decussating 
fibres  of  the  crura.    It  is  oval  in  form,  and  muscular  in  struc- 
ture; but  in  some  cases  a  small  part,  the  anterior  margin,  will  be 
found  to  be  tendinous,  being  formed  by  the  margin  of  the  central 
tendon. — c.  The  opening  for  the  vena  cava®  (foramen  quadratum)  For  vena 
is  placed  in  the  highest  part  of  the  diaphragm,  in  the  tendinous  ^^^estl^is 
centre  at  the  commencement  of  its  right  ala,  or  between  this  and  square  and 
the  middle  one.     Its  form  is  quadrangular,  or  nearly  so,  and 
it  is  bounded  by  four  bundles  of  tendinous  fibres  running  parallel 
with  its  sides. 

Besides  the  foregoing  laige  foramina,  there  are  small  per-  Other  small 
foiations  through  the  crura  for  the  sympathetic  and  splanchnic  ^^^^ 
nerves  on  both  sides,  and  for  the  vena  azygos  minor  on  the  left 
side.    Moreover,  the  larger  azygos  vein  often  takes  its  course 
through  the  right  crus. 

The  upper  or  thoracic  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  which  is  Upper  surf, 
very  convex  at  its  middle,  and  rises  higher  on  the  right  side  than  J^J^s^jg^ 
the  left,  is  covered  by  the  pleurse  and  the  pericardium ;  the  cent, 
fibrous  layer  of  the  latter  structure  blends  with  the  tendinous 
centre.     And,  in  as  much  as  the  lateral  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  muscle  ascend  very  obliquely  from  their  connexion  with 
the  lower  margin  of  the  thorax,  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
upper  surface  (in  the  situations  now  mentioned)  is  close  to  the 
ribs,  and  is  separated  from  them  only  by  a  thin  portion  of 
lung. — The  lower  sur&ce,  deeply  concave,  is  lined  by  the  peri-  Lower  surf, 
toneum,  and  has  in  apposition  with  it  the  liver,  (which  is  bound 
to  the  diaphragm  by  folds  of  the  peritoneum,)  and  the  stomach, 
the  spleen,  and  kidneys. 
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Different 
modes  of 
considering 
the  diaphr. 


Peculiari- 
ties. 


The  diaphragm  has  received  much  of  the  attention  of  anatomists  at  all 
times,  and  their  descriptions  often  contain  expressions  of  their  admiratioD  of 
its  structure  and  general  disposition.  These  may  be  represented  by  the  words 
of  Spigelius,  "  Musculus  unus  omnium  fama  celeberrimua or  by  those  of 
Haller,  whose  account  of  the  muscle  b^ns  thus,  "  Nobilissimi,  post  cor, 
musculi  historiam  ultimo  loco  recensemus,  ut  cam  pro  dignitate  aliquaoto 
fusius  exponere  liceat." — The  diaphragm  has  been  described  as  a  digastric 
muscle  ;  one  end  of  the  fibres  being  represented  to  be  on  the  vertebrae,  the 
other  end  on  the  ribs,  and  the  tendon  interrupting  them  in  the  middle.*— It 
was  likewise  considered  to  be  a  double  muscle,t  and  one  part  was  named 
superior,  the  other  inferior ;  the  central  tendon  being  the  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two.  The  inferior  part,  that  which  is  connected  with  the  lumbar 
vertebrse,  was  known  as  the  musculus  inferior  v.  minor ;  '*  and  in  some 
modem  books  it  is  mentioned  as  the  lumbar  part — "  pars  Inmbalis.'* 

The  part  of  the  muscle  situated  above  the  last  rib,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned as  often  consisting  of  thin  and  scattered  fibres,  will,  in  scxme  casec, 
be  found  to  be  to  some  extent  fibrous  rather  than  muscular  in  structarr. 
The  small  band  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  is  in  some  cases  altogedxr 
wanting. 

Actions, — When  the  fibres  of  the  diaphragm  contract,  the  mosde 
descends,  and  becomes  an  inclined  plane,  whose  direction  is  downwards  vai 
forwards.  By  these  means  the  abdominal  viscera  are  pressed  against  the 
lower  and  fore  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  cavity,  so  that  the  capacity  of  the 
abdomen  is  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  thorax  is  enlarged.  Shonld  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm  be  both  brought  into  action  together, 
the  viscera  will  be  compressed  between  them,  and  forced  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  cavity,  as  occure  in  the  expulsive  efforts  of  accouchemeDt,  Ac. 
After  a  complete  expiration,  the  upper  surfEice  of  the  diaphragm  is  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  fourth  rib. 


PERINiBAL  REGION. 

The  history  of  the  muscles  of  this  part  will  most  conTcni- 
entlj  accompany  the  description  of  the  other  structures  of  the 
perinseumy  with  which  they  are  connected. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  INFERIOR  EXTREMITY. 
ILIAC  REGION. 

In  the  iliac  fossa,  and  along  the  upper  border  of  the  pelns, 
we  find  placed  the  iliacus  and  psoas  muscles.    We  need  not 


♦  N.  Stenonis,  "  de  muse,  et  gland,  observ.  specimen,"  p.  8. 
t  Casp.  Bartholin!,  "  Diaphragmatis  stractura  nova,"  p.  19. 
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give  any  particular  directions  for  their  dissection,  as  it  is  never 
undertaken  until  the  abdominal  muscles  have  been  examined 
and  the  viscera  removed,  and  then  they  are  at  once  brought 
into  view,  being  merely  concealed  by  the  fascia  iliaca. 

The  psoas  magnus  (figs.  122,';   125,^)  (lumbalis  pra)-  Pgoasmagn. 
lumbo-trochantineus ; — -vl/oa,  the  loins)  is  situated  along  the 
sides  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  the  margin  of  the  pelvis,  and  vert,  to 
deeply  at  the  superior  part  of  the  thigh,  extending  from  the 
last  dorsal  vertebra  to  the  small  trochanter  of  the  femur.  It 
is  thick  and  round  at  the  centre,  and  gradually  diminishes  in  Isfiuifomi. 
size  towards  the  extremities.     The  muscle  arises  from  the  Oiiginfiom 
sidess  of  the  bodies  of  the  last  dorsal  and  of  the  lumbar  ver-  IH!!"^^"* 
tebrse,  with  the  interposed  fibro-cartilages,  also  from  the  anterior  &nd  trans, 
sur&ce  and  lower  margins  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  P"^"®** 
last-named  vertebrse  near  their  base.    With  the  bodies  of  the  Attachment 
bones  the  connexion  is  effected  by  means  of  five  distinct  parts,  ^^Jt!^** 
which  are  each  attached  to  the  upper  and  lower  maigins  of 
the  vertebra  and  the  interposed  fibro-cartilage ; — the  highest  separ.  with 
to  the  neighbouring  margins  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebr®  and  the 
first  lumbar,  and  the  lowest  to  the  edges  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
lumbar  vertebras  with  the  inter-vertebral  substance.    These  at 
tachments  are  connected  by  thin  tendinous  arches,  which  extend 
over  the  middle  of  the  bones  and  cover  the  lumbar  vessels  and 
some  nerves.     From  these  several  attachments  the  muscle 
passes  across  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  beneath  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, and  ends  in  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  pos-  Insertion, 
tenor  half  of  the  small  trochanter  of  the  femur.    The  tendon  The  tendon 
is  lodged  at  first  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  and  begins  -y™^^ 
to  receive  the  muscular  fibres  near  its  upper  part.    At  a  lower 
point  it  lies  along  the  outer  side  of  the  psoas,  between  it  and 
the  iliacus,  and  receives  the  fibres  of  both  muscles. 

The  muscles  of  opposite  sides  diverge  one  from  the  other  in 
proceeding  downwards,  and  at  the  lower  end  each  is  directed 
backwards  to  reach  its  destination. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  psoas  muscle  corresponds  above  Paru  be- 
with  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  lumbar 
plexus  of  nerves,  and  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  from 
which  last  it  is  separated  by  the  anterior  lamina  of  the  fascia  Sep^r.  fr. 
lumborum;  towards  the  lower  end  it  rests  against  the  ilium  ty^^^otial 
and  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  a  synovial  mem-  bum. 
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Narrows 
inlet  to 
pelvis. 

Parts  in 
front. 


Is  covered 
with  iliac 
fascia. 


Inner  bor- 
der w.  sym- 
path.  nerv.; 

iliac  and 

lumbar 

arteries. 

Ant.  crural 
nerve  betw. 
psoas  and 
iliacus. 

Peculiari- 
ties. 


brane  being  interposed  ;  in  the  middle  this  surfece  OYeriays 
a  portion  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  the  muscles  of  both  sides 
therefore  limit  the  extent  of  the  inlet  to  the  cavity  in  the 
transverse  direction.  The  anterior  sur&ce,  placed  behind  the 
peritonseum,  is  in  relation  successively  with  the  dii^hragm, 
its  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum >  and  the  renal  vessels,  the 
ureter  and  the  spermatic  vessels.  This  surface  is  covered  by 
the  iliac  fascia,  and,  while  on  the  margin  of  the  pelvis,  it  sup- 
ports the  femoral  artery.  The  inner  border  is  in  contact 
superiorly  with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  with  the  sym- 
pathetic ganglia  resting  on  these.  From  the  middle  of  these 
bones  it  is  separated  by  the  lumbar  arteries,  and  branches  of 
communication  between  the  spinal  and  sympathetic  nerves,  as 
already  stated.  In  the  pelvic  region  the  same  border  is  in 
contact  with  the  iliac  artery ;  and  on  the  thigh,  with  the  pectincffl 
muscle,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  internal  circumflex 
artery.  Finally,  the  outer  border  of  the  psoas  looks  towards 
the  iliacus  muscle,  from  which  it  is  at  first  separated  by  a  slight 
cellular  interval,  and  then  by  the  anterior  crmral  nerve. 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  muscle  is  occasionally  comiected  with  the 
head  of  the  last  rib,  or  with  the  upper  margin  of  the  first  lumbar  vcrtebrt 
only.  The  connexion  with  the  transverse  process  of  that  vertebra  is  some- 
times wanting.  A  portion  of  the  fibres  derived  from  the  transrerse  pro- 
cesses may  be  found  to  be  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  muscle  in  its  whole 
course. — (Albinus  and  Meckel.) 


Iliacus. 


Origin. 


Fibres  join 
tendon  of 
psoas; 


some  reach 
femur. 


Iliacus  (fig..  125,^)  (iliacus  intemus, — Spigel.  and  Alb.; 
ilio-trochantineus). — This  muscle  is  situated  in  the  iliac  fossa, 
which  it  fills  up,  and  at  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  thigb. 
Expanded  in  the  former,  and  narrowing  in  the  latter  situation, 
it  is  somewhat  triangular  in  shape.  It  arises  from  the  foast 
of  the  ilium,  together  with  the  inner  maigin  of  the  crista  of  that 
bone,  as  well  as  its  anterior  border  (the  vertical  part),  including 
the  two  spinous  processes.  Fibres  are  likewise  derived  from  the 
capsule  of  the  hip-joint  and  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament,  in  some 
instances  likewise  from  the  base  of  the  sacrum.  From  these 
different  sources  the  fibres  pass  down,  and  the  greater  number 
inclining  obliquely  inwards  terminate  in  the  side  of  the  tendon 
common  to  this  muscle  and  the  psoas  magnus ;  some  of  them 
are  prolonged  into  the  oblique  line  which  leads  downwards 
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from  the  small  trochanter  of  the  femur — the  process  to  which 
the  tendon  is  attached. 

The  iliacus  rests  on  the  ilium  and  the  capsular  ligament  of  Covers  hip- 
the  hip-joint,  a  sjrnovial  membrane  separating  it  to  some  extent  io™L~bS8a 
from  this  last,  and  the  margin  of  the  bone.    It  is  subjacent  between, 
to  the  iliac  fascia  and  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh  ;  and  to  its  inner 
side  is  the  psoas  muscle^  the  anterior  crural  nerve  being  inter- 
posed.   In  the  abdomen  the  viscera  of  the  iliac  region  are 
before  the  muscle,  and  some  small  nerves  pass  across  it. 
-The  psoas  and  iliacus,  with,  the  fitscia  which  covers  them,  fill  PBoas  and 
up  completely  the  interval  between  Poupart''s  ligament  and  ^^^^ 
the  margin  of  the  ilium^  from  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence  out-  under  crural 
wards. 

This  muscle  is  often  still  named  iliacus  internus,  though  there  is  now  no 
correlative  term  in  use,  no  muscle  being  called  iliacus  extemus.  Several  of 
the  older  anatomists  called  the  pyriformis  hy  that  name. — Some  of  the  Peculiari- 
external  fibres  of  the  iliacus,  those  derived  from  the  anterior  inferior  spine 
of  the  ilium  close  to  the  rectus  femoris,  are  from  time  to  time  found 
Kpamted  from  the  rest,  even  from  their  origin  to  the  termination  on  the 
femur  below  the  small  trochanter. — The  psoas  and  iliacus  are  so  com- 
pletely united  by  their  common  tendon  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  a 
«uigie  muscle.    They  have  been  so  considered  by  several  anatomists. 

Ptoas  parvus  (fig.  125,*)  (prse-lumbo-pubius). — This  long  Psoas  panr. 
and  slender  muscle  is  situated  along  the  anterior  side  of  the 
psoas  magnus.     It  arises  from  the  bodies  of  the  last  dorsal  Origin, 
and  first  lumbar  vertebrae,  with  the  fibro-cartilage  between  them, 
and  soon  ends  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  passes  along  the  anterior  Lies  on 
and  inner  side  of  the  psoas  magnus,  to  be  inserted  into  the  ^^^'P*""- 
ilio-pectineal  eminence. — The  muscle  is  covered  at  its  origin  by 
the  diaphragm,  and  rests  in  its  whole  length  on  the  psoas 
magnus.    Its  tendon  is  united  with  the  fascia  iliaca,  and  may  is  connect- 
exercise  some  influence  on  the  tension  of  that  membrane.  feLkt*^ 

The  psoas  parvus  is  most  frequently  absent.    It  was  present  in  no  more  Usually 

than  one  out  of  twenty  bodies  which  M.  Theile*  examined  with  special  *hsent 

reference  to  the  muscle.    When  present,  it  is  liable  to  many  changes  in  the  Variations 

place  of  origin ;  thus,  it  may  be  connected  only  with  the  first  lumbar  ver-  origin, 
tehra,  or  with  the  second  and  the  fibro-cartilage  above  it,  and  it  has  been 
ohserved  to  conmience  by  two  parts  or  heads  separated  by  an  int*irval. 

Combined  actiom.   The  psoas  and  iliacus,  when  they  take  their  fixed 
*  In  Sosmmerring,  op.  ante  citat. 
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point  above,  can  bend  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  and  rotate  the  limb  some- 
what outwards, — ^the  latter  power  being  derived  from  the  direction  of  their 
common  tendon  and  the  mechanical  advantage  given  them  by  the  projection 
of  the  trochanter  minor.  These  muscles  assist  materially  in  maintaining  the 
erect  position  of  the  body,  in  which  case  they  take  their  fixed  point  at  their 
insertion  into  the  femur,  and  then  act  upon  the  pelvis  and  spinal  cohnnn, 
drawing  them  forwards  so  as  to  keep  them  erect  upon  the  thighs.  If  this 
action  be  continued,  the  trunk  may  be  bent  forwards  as  in  bowing.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  this  bending  of  the  body  will  be  directly 
forwards  if  the  muscles  of  opposite  sides  act  tc^ther,  and  obliquely  to  one 
side  if  they  act  separately. 

GLUTEAL  REGION. 

In  tbis  space,  ivhicli  comprehends  the  posterior  and  extemil 
snriace  of  the  pelvis,  we  find  the  glutei,  and  the  "  extentl 
rotator''  muscles  of  the  thigh. 

Dimction,  ^The  subject  being  placed  in  die  prone  poaitioii,  and  the 
abdomen  supported  on  a  high  block,  the  foot  should  be  rotated  inwards,  and 
the  limb  abducted,  in  order  to  put  the  gluteus  on  the  stretch.  An  incistoo 
may  be  made  through  the  skin,  from  the  coccyx  obliquely  upwards  over  the 
side  of  the  sacrum  and  posterior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  as  high  as  its  crista; 
from  which  point  draw  another  obliquely  downwards  over  Ae  great  tnv 
chanter.  The  flap  thus  included  should  be  dissected  cleanly  off  the  mnsde 
in  the  course  of  its  fibres ;  that  is  to  say,  downwards  and  outwards.  IV 
remainder  of  the  skin  which  covers  the  pelvis  may  be  reflected  upwards  and 
outwards,  the  fascia  serving  as  a  guide.  This  will  expose  the  tensor  vagina 
fcmoris  and  part  of  the  gluteus  medius.  The  rest  of  the  latter  can  be  seen 
only  when  the  gluteus  maximus  is  detached.  To  effect  this,  let  its  lower 
border  be  drawn  a  little  forwards,  and  the  scalpel  be  inserted  beneath  it,  m 
as  to  raise  it  from  the  sciatic  ligament,  and  so  successively  from  the  ade  of 
the  coccyx,  sacrum,  and  ilium,  proceeding  from  below  upwards.  When 
the  muscle  is  detached,  aiid  turned  down  on  the  femur,  the  external  rotators 
and  gluteus  medius  come  into  view,  and  require  little  further  dissection.  As 
the  gluteus  medius  covers  the  third  muscle  of  that  name,  the  easiest  mode 
of  reflecting  it  is  by  cutting  through  its  tendinous  insertion,  and  drawii^  it 
upwards.  The  external  rotators  should  be  attentively  examined,  more  par- 
ticularly the  two  obturator  muscles.  The  internal  one  cannot  be  fully  seen 
until  the  pelvis  is  divided ;  but  the  direction  of  its  two  parts,  and  the  pecu- 
liar appearance  presented  by  its  tendon,  where  it  slides  over  the  ischium, 
can  be  observed  by  cutting  it  across  near  its  insertion,  and  reflectii^  it 
outwards. 

Olut.max.       Gluteus  maximus   (fig.  128,*)  (gluteus  magnus, — Alb.; 

ilio-sacro-femoralis).— This  is  a  very  laige  musculair  mass ;  and 
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Fig.  123.t 


its  great  size  is  characteristic  of  man,  being 
connected  with  the  power  he  has  to  main- 
tain the  trunk  in  a  line  with  the  lower 
limbs.  It  is  placed  at  the  back  part 
of  the  pelvis,  extending  from  it  to  the 
outer  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
it  forms  the  prominence  of  the  nates.* 
The  great  gluteal  muscle  arises  from  the 
posterior  fifth  of  the  crista  of  the  ilium » 
and  the  irr^ular  rough  sur&ce  subjacent 
to  that  part :  from  the  lateral  tubercles  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  :  from 
the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligament  and  the 
side  of  the  coccyx.  Prom  this  extensive 
origin  the  fibres  of  which  the  muscle 
consists  pass  downwards  and  outwards, 
and  terminate  as  follows :  —  the  lower 
fibres  are  inserted  into  the  femur  (be- 
tween the  vastus  extemus  and  adductor 
magnus)  on  the  rough  line  or  irregular 
ridge  (as  it  to  some  extent  is  in  cases  of 
laige  muscular  development)  which  lies 
between  the  base  of  the  great  trochanter  and  the  linea  aspera. 
The  upper  and  larger  part  of  the  muscle  ends  in  a  thick  tendi- 
nous structure,  which  covers  the  great  trochanter,  and  joins 
with  the  fiiscia  lata  of  the  thigh. — The  fleshy  fibres  generally 
are  parallel  one  with  the  other,  and  they  are  aggregated  into 
large  bundles  separated  by  cellular  membrane  and  fat ;  and 
thus  the  muscle  is  characterized  by  a  more  than  usually  coarse 
appearance. 

The  muscle  is  covered  by  a  thin  elongation  of  the  fascia  lata. 
The  upper  border  is  firmly  connected  with  the  gluteus  medius 
by  that  membrane ;  the  lower  one  (the  longest),  which  is  free, 
forms  the  fold  of  the  nates,  and  looks  towards  the  perineum. 


Sixe  charac- 
teristic of 
man. 


Origin. 


Insert  Into 
femur. 


Larger  part 
ends  in 
fascia  lata. 
Fibres  pa- 
rallel in 
bundles. 


Lower  bor- 
der is  to- 
wards peri- 
neum. 


*  Hence  the  name  "  ffluteus"  applied  to  the  muscles  in  this  situation, — 
rXovrof,  the  nates. — Riolanus  writes  the  name  of  the  muscles  "  gloutius." 

"f-  The  superficial  muscles  of  the  left  thi^h  on  its  posterior  aspect.  1. 
Gluteus  maximus.  2.  Part  of  gluteus  medius.  3.  Vastus  externus.  4. 
Gracilis.  5.  Biceps  femoris,  the  long  head;  and  6,  the  short  head.  7. 
Semi-tendinosus.   8.  Semi-mcmhranosus. 
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When  the  muscle  is  separated  from  its  superior  connexions  and 
reflected  downwards,  it  will  be  found  that  its  inner  surface 
covers  (besides  the  parts  with  which  it  i«  connected)  the  gluteus 
medius,  the  gluteal,  sciatic,  and  pudic  vessels  and  nerves,  the 
external  rotator  muscles,  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  the  trochanter 
major,  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  with  the  muscles 
arising  from  it. — Between  the  tendon  and  the  great  trochanter 
of  the  femur  are  placed  two  or  three  synovial  bursse,  or  a  single 
multilocular  sac  of  large  size.  A  bursa  is  also  beneath  it  on  the 
tendon  of  the  vastus  extemus,  and  another  on  the  tuber  ischii. 

The  gluteus  medius  (fig. 
123,^  fig.  UW)  (ilio-tio- 
chantercus  major)  is  situated 
on  the  external  surface  of  the 
pelvis,  partly  covered  by  the 
preceding  muscle,  partly  by 
the  integument  and  &scia. 
Broad,  and,  as  it  were,  imdi- 
ating  at  its  upper  part,  it  be- 
comes narrow  and  thick  at  the 
lower  extremity.  It  arises 
by  short  aponeurotic  fibres 
from  an  elongated  surface  of 
the  ilium,  which  is  broader 
behind  than  in  front,  and  is 
bounded  by  the  outer  margin 
of  the  crista  (its  anterior  four- 
fifths),  the  superior  curved 
line  on  the  dorsum,  and  the  line  which  marks  the  extent  of  the 
gluteus  maximus  on  the  bone.  Numerous  fibres  likewise  take 
origin  from  the  dense  fascia  which  covers  the  muscle  in  front  of 
the  gluteus  maximus.  The  fleshy  fibres  descending  from  the 
diflTerent  parts  of  this  broad  surface  of  origin  proceed  in  difierent 
•directions,  (obliquely  backwards,  obliquely  forwards,  and  verti- 


*  Tlie  gluteus  maximus  having  been  removed,  the  deep  muscles  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  tlie  pelWs  have  been  brought  into  view  ;  and,  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  perineum  and  the  pelvic  viscera,  the  anterior  part  of  the  pdris 
is  seen  from  behind  covered  by  the  obturator  intemus. 

1.  Gluteus  medius.  2.  Pyriformis.  3.  Gemellus  superior.  4.  Gcmellas 
inferior.  5.  Obturator  intemus.  6.  Quadratus  fcmoris.  7.  Tendon  of 
obturator  extemus. 


Fig.  124.* 
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cally,)  and  converge  on  a  fibrous  expansion,  which  becomes 
narrowed  into  a  thick  tendon.    This  (the  tendon)  is  inserted  The  tendon, 
into  the  outer  surface  of  the  great  trochanter  on  a  prominent  {j^jj^*^ 
line  which  crosses  that  process  obliquely  forwards  and  down- 
wards.   It  is  separated  by  a  synovial  bursa  from  the  upper  part  Synovial 
of  the  trochanter. 

The  gluteus  medius  covers  the  third  gluteal  muscle,  with  the  Parte  ad- 
branches  of  the  gluteal  vessels  and  nerve.   Its  anterior  border  is  ^^^^ 
blended  with  the  gluteus  minimus,  and  is  connected  with  the 
special  tensors  of  the  fascia  lata ;  and  the  posterior  border  is 
close  to  the  pyriformis,  the  gluteal  artery  being  interposed. 

The  gluteus  minimus  (ilio-trochantereus  minor),  the  third  Glutmin.; 
and  smallest  of  the  gluteal  muscles,  is  placed  under  the  gluteus 
medius,  which  must  be  removed  to  bring  it  into  view ;  and,  like 
that  muscle,  it  is  triangular  or  fan-shaped,  the  fibres  converging  is  fkn- 
from  a  broad  surface  of  origin  on  the  pelvis  to  a  narrow  place  of  *^P«^ 
insertion  on  the  femur.    It  arises  from  all  that  space  on  the  Origin 
dorsum  ilii  between  the  superior  curved  line  and  the  inferior  ^^Ji^f^ 
one,  which  runs  at  a  short  distance  above  the  brim  of  the  aceta- 
bulum.   A  small  part  is  likewise  derived  from  the  margin  of 
the  sciatic  notch  for  a  short  space  further  back  than  the  gluteus 
medius.    The  fibres  approach  one  another;  they  descend  and  Fibres  con- 
terminate  on  an  aponeurotic  expansion,  which  covers  the  muscle 
towards  its  lower  end,  and  that  structure  narrows  into  a  tendon.  Tendon, 
which  is  inserted  into  a  portion  of  the  upper  margin  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  great  trochanter. 

Between  this  muscle  and  the  preceding  one  are  placed  a  large  Parte  over 
part  of  the  gluteal  vessels  and  nerve,  and  a  small  portion  is 
covered  by  the  pyriformis,  where  it  extends  farther  back  than 
the  gluteus  medius.    The  anterior  margin  blends  with  the  last-  Blends  with 
named  muscle,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  tendon  is  often  fif^"*-™®^ 
joined  with  that  of  the  pyriformis. — synovial  bursa  is  in-  Synovial 
terposed  between  the  tendon   (its  anterior  part)   and  the 
trochanter. 

Actions. — The  glutei  act  alternately  on  the  femur  and  pelvis,  according  Actions 
as  the  one  or  the  other  becomes  relatively  their  fixed  point  of  attachment. 
All  three  act  as  abductors ;  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  gluteus  medius  and 
minimus  draw  the  trochanter  forwards,  the  posterior  backwards,  giving  it  a 
slight  rotatory  motion.  The  gluteus  maximus  is  a  powerful  abductor,  and 
by  the  direction  of  its  fibres  is  calculated  to  draw  tlic  femur  backwards,  at 
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Extenial 
rotators. 


Pyriformifl, 

in  pelvis 
and  on  hip- 
joint. 


Origin. 


Tendon 
blends  at 
insertion 
with  others. 


ParU  ad- 
jacent in 
pelvis  and 
ont  of  that 
cavity. 


the  same  time  Uiat  it  rotates  the  whole  limb  outwards  if  it  be  kept  extended. 
When  the  thighs  become  the  fixed  points,  these  muscles  act  on  the  pelvis. 
The  great  glutei  draw  it  backwards,  and  maintain  it  and  the  body  in  the 
erect  position ;  in  this  they  are  assisted  by  the  semi-tendinostis,  semi-fDem^ 
branosus,  and  biceps  of  each  side,  which  act  on  the  tuberodties  of  the  isdn*, 
and  draw  them  downwards,  so  as  to  elerate  the  fore  part  of  the  pelvis.  The 
gluteus  medius  and  minimus  are  chiefly  called  into  action  in  progresioa, 
and  in  standing  on  one  leg ;  they  draw  the  pelvis  towards  the  femur,  which 
is  fixed,  and  by  this  action  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  trunk,  and 
maintain  it  erect  on  the  limb.  This  alternation  of  action  of  the  muscle*  of 
opposite  sides  during  progression,  gives  to  the  pelvis  that  rotatory  motion  so 
perceptible  in  those  who  walk  irregularly,  and  which  is  strikingly  evident  in 
females,  in  consequenoe  of  Uie  great  Inreadth  of  the  pelvis. 

The  **  external  rotator^**  muscles  form  a  group  by  tbemselTes, 
being  placed  deeply  at  tbe  back  of  the  pelvis.  They  are  the 
pyriformis,  two  gemelli,  two  obturators,  and  quadratos  femoris. 

Disiection, — Most  of  these  are  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  gluteof 
maximus.  The  origin  of  the  obturator  intemus  and  pyriformis  cannot  be 
seen  until  the  pelvis  is  opened. 

The  pyriformis  (fig.  124,*)  (pyramidalis ;  iliacos  extanos; 
sacro-trochantereus)  is  situated  at  first  within  the  pelvis  at  its 
posterior  part,  and  afterwards  behind  the  hip-joint,  extending 
from  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  sacrum  through  the  great  eM/oo- 
sciatic  notch  to  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur ;  and,  as  in  this 
course  it  gradually  decreases  from  a  considerable  size  to  a  small 
tendon,  the  muscle  has  the  shape  its  name  implies.  It  ortiei, 
by  three  fleshy  and  tendinous  digitations,  from  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  divisions  of  the  sacrum,  interposed  as  it  were  be- 
tween the  anterior  sacral  foramina ;  a  few  fibres  are  also  derived 
from  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  ilium,  near  its  lower  curved  border 
(the  sacro-sciatic  notch),  and  from  the  sacro-sciatic  ligament 
From  these  attachments  the  muscle  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  bj 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch,  becoming  gradually  narrow,  and 
following  nearly  a  horizontal  course,  and  is  inatried  into  the 
posterior  border  of  the  great  trochanter  by  a  rounded  tendon, 
whose  fibres  are  blended  with  those  of  the  gemelli  and  often 
with  the  gluteus  minimus. 

Within  the  pelvis  the  pyriform  muscle  is  placed  behind  tbe 
sciatic  plexus  of  nerves,  the  internal  iliac  vessels,  and  the  rectum 
(the  last  more  especially  at  the  left  side).  Outside  the  pelvis 
one  surface  rests  on  the  ischium  and  the  fibrous  ci4)6ule  of  the 
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hip-joint,  the  other  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  maximus.  Its 

upper  border  is  parallel  with  the  gluteus  medius,  from  which  it 

is  separated  by  the  gluteal  vessels  as  they  emerge  from  the 

pelvis;  and  the  lower  border  is  a  little  above  the  gemellus 

superior,  the  interval  being  occupied  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve, 

the  sciatic  and  pudic  arteries,  and  nerves. — A  small  synovial  SynoTini 

bursa  is  interposed  between  the  tendon  at  its  termination,  and 

that  of  the  gluteus  medius. — The  separation  always  existing  at  Mucle  in 

its  points  of  origin  sometimes  continues  to  be  apparent  even 

after  the  muscle  has  passed  out  by  the  pelvis :  when  this  is  the  Sdat  nenre 

case,  the  interval  gives  passage  to  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 

great  sciatic  nerve. 

The  obturator  internus  (fig.  124,*),  (sub-pubio-trochante-  Obturinter. 
reus,)  like  the  preceding  muscle,  is  partly  lodged  within  the  ^j^J^a* 
pelvis,  (and  this  is  much  its  lai^est  portion,)  partly  also  over  bdiindhip- 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  hip-joint.    Prom  the  anterior  sup- 
hce  of  the  pelvis,  which  it  covers  to  a  large  extent,  it  is 
directed  outwards,  and,  having  escaped  from  the  cavity,  turns 
forwards  to  the  femur,  with  which  it  is  connected  through 
the  medium  of  a  narrow  tendon.     The  two  portions  of  the  Difierent 
muscle  have  therefore  different  directions ;  and  the  angle  be- 
tween  them,  or  turning  part,  is  supported  by  the  small  sci- 
atic notch  of  the  ischium. 

The  internal  obturator  muscle  arises  from  the  obturator  mem-  Origin, 
brane,  together  with  the  fibrous  arch  which  protects  the  obtu- 
rator vessels  and  nerve  in  passing  by  the  muscle :  from  likewise 
the  broad  flat  surface  of  the  ischium  external  to  the  membrane, 
as  far  as  the  sciatic  notch,  and  upwards  to  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis.     The  fleshy  fibres  from  this  extensive  surface  are  re- 
ceived within  the  pelvis  on  four  or  five  tendinous  bands,  and  by 
this  arrangement  the  muscle  becomes  narrowed  before  emerging 
from  the  cavity.    The  tendinous  bands  turn  over  the  small  Tendinous 
notch  of  the  ischium,  which  is  grooved,  and  covered  with  ^t^^e^tJ^j 
caililage,  lubricated  with  a  synovial  bursa.     In  proceeding  ofiachmm. 
forward,  the  fibrous  processes  soon  unite  into  a  single  ten-  bunia!^ 
don  ;  and  this,  passing  horizontally  onward,  is  inserted  into 
the  fossa  beneath  the  upper  margin  of  the  great  trochanter, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  gemelli. 

In  the  pelvis  this  muscle  is  covered  by  the  pelvic  and  Fasdaand 
obturator  fascia,  and  is  crossed  by  the  internal  pudic  artery  ^^j^'^ 
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and  nerve  ;  and  the  same  surface  forms  the  outer  boundary 
Is  crossed    of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa.     The  tendon,  having  united  to  it 
nerJe**^      ou  each  sidc  the  gemelli,  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  maxi- 
is  on  capsule  mus,  and  is  crossed  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve.    It  is  in  con- 
of  hip-joint.        with  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  —  There  are  usually 
Synovial     two  Synovial  bursae  connected  with  the  tendinous  part  of  the 
bursa;.       muscle.    One  has  been  already  referred  to,  as  occurring  be- 
tween it  and  the  surface  of  bone  over  which  it  turns.  The 
other,  of  much  smaller  size,  is  elongated  and  narrow,  and  is 
in  contact  with  the  tendon  where  it  rests  against  the  fibrous 
capsule  of  the  hip-joint.    In  some  instances  the  two  are  con- 
tinuous one  with  the  other,  and  form  but  a  single  sac. 
OemellL         The  gemelli  (gemini ;  ischio-trochanterei)  are  two  small  nar- 
row fioisciculi,  consisting  chiefly  of  fleshy  fibres  extended  hori- 
zontally at  each  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus ; 
and  they  are  named  from  their  relative  position.    The  superior 
Superior;     one  (gemellus  superior j  fig.  124,^),  which  is  the  smaller,  arises 
inferior.      from  the  spine  of  the  ischium  ;  the  inferior  (gemellus  inferior  *) 
takes  origin  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  tuberosity  of 
They  join    the  Same  bone.    Passing  outwards,  they  join  with  a  tendon  of 
tur.  intern,  ^^e  internal  obturator  muscle  placed  between  them,  in  some 
instances  covering  and  concealing  it  from  view,  and  are  inserted 
with  that  tendon  into  the  fossa  under  the  upper  margin  of  the 
great  trochanter  of  the  femur.    A  part  of  the  fibres  end  on  the 
tendon  of  the  obturator,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  as 
regards  those  of  the  superior  muscle. 
Parts  ad-        One  of  the  gemelli  is  immediately  below  the  pyriformis ;  the 
jacent.       other  is  parallel  with,  and  close  to,  the  quadratus  femoris,  and 
at  its  termination  is  in  contact  with  the  tendon  of  the  obturator 
extemus  muscle.    With  other  parts  they  have  the  same  imme- 
diate connexions  as  the  part  of  the  obturator  intemus  which 
they  enclose.    They  partly  cover  the  synovial  bursse  connected 
with  that  muscle. 

Names.  The  obturator  muscles  were  so  named,  because  of  closing  or  covering  the 

thyroid  foramen.*  The  internal  muscle  was  likewise  named  "Marsupia- 
lis,'*  or  "  Bursalis,"  from  having  connected  with  it  a  synovial  bursa,  which 
is  perhaps  more  ^an  usually  distinct. 

♦  "  Proptcrca  quod  foramen  ossium  pubis  principiis  suis  obturent."  Spi- 
gelius,  "  De  h.  corp.  fabr."  lib.  iv.  cap;  22. 
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The  gemelU  might  well  be  considered  with  the  older  anatomists*  as  Ocmelliare 
appendages  to  the  obturator,  with  which  they  are  blended.    From  their  con-  appendages 
nexion  with  its  synovial  bursa  they  were  regarded  by  some  authors  as  the     °  ^  mtcr. 
muscular  "marsupium"  of  that  muscle.f — The  gemellus  superior  is  often 
rery  small,  and  in  some  cases  is  altogether  absent. 

The  quadratus  femoris  (fcuber-ischio-trochantereus)  (fig.  124,  Quadr.  fe- 
^)  succeeds  immediately  to  the  muscles  last  described,  inter-  ^ately"^ 
Teniog  between  them  and  the  adductor  magnus,  and  extending  low  pre- 
ftom  the  ischium  to  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur.    It  is 
short,  flat,  and  square  in  shape ;  and  from  this  last  circumstance 
its  name  is  taken. 

The  fibres  arise  from  the  external  curved  border  of  the  tuber  Origin, 
ischii,  and,  proceeding  horizontally  outwards,  are  inserted  into  insertion, 
the  lower  part  of  the  posterior,  and  outer  part  of  the  great 
trochanter,  on  a  slight  ridge  which  terminates  on  that  leading  to 
the  linea  aspera.  The  line  of  insertion  of  this  muscle  may 
properly  be  called  linea  quadratic  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
inter-trochanteric  line  ;  the  latter  being  oblique  in  its  direction, 
the  former  vertical. 

This  muscular  plane  has  an  admixture  of  tendinous  fibres  at 
its  attachments.    It  is  covered  by  the  same  parts  as  the  muscles  Parte  over 
immediately  above  it,  and  likewise,  to  a  small  extent,  by  the 
origin  of  the  semi-membranosus  muscle.    On  removing  it,  the 
outer  part  of  the  obturator  extemus  is  brought  into  view. 

The  obturator  extemus  (sub-pubio-trochantereus  extemus)  Obtur. 
(fig.  124,^)  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  is  placed  very  deeply, 
extending  horizontally  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pelvis  to 
the  trochanteric  fossa  of  the  femur,  which  it  reaches  by  passing 
behind  the  hip-joint.  To  expose  its  origin  requires  the  re-  Deepposi- 
moval  of  the  muscles  placed  in  front  and  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  thyroid  foramen,  viz.  the  psoas,  iliacus,  pectineus,  adductor 
longus,  and  brevis ;  and  the  tendon  is  shown  by  the  removal  of 
the  gluteus  maximus  and  quadratus  femoris. 

The  muscle  arises  from  the  rami  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischium.  Origin, 
as  fiu:  as  the  margin  of  the  thyroid  foramen,  and  from  about 
half  the  surface  of  the  obturator  membrane.    From  this  exten- 
sive origin  the  fibres  pass  outwards,  converging  to  a  tendon, 

♦  e.  g.  Vesalius,  "  Oper.'*  n.  414. 

t  Among  others,  Spigelius,  loc.  cit.;  Cowper,  "  Myot.  Reform."  §  155. 
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which  is  directed  behind  the  neck  of  the  femur,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  trochanteric  fossa,  beneath  the  inferior  gemellus. — The 
immediate  connexions  of  the  obturator  extemus  with  other 
moscles  are  sufficiently  stated  above.  The  obturator  nerve  lies 
on  its  upper  part. 

Actions, — The  transverse  direction  of  these  muscles,  and  their  mode  of 
insertion  into  the  trochanter,  together  with  the  great  mechanical  advantage 
afforded  them  by  the  length  of  the  cervix  femoris,  enables  them  to  act 
powerfully  in  rotating  the  thigh,  and  therefore  the  whole  limb,  outwards. 
In  position,  direction,  and  action,  they  are  analogous  to  the  muscles  which 
pass  from  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula  to  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus ; 
the  latter,  however,  are  nearly  equalled  in  strength  by  their  antagonist,  the 
sub-scapularis.  But  the  external  rotators  of  the  tliigh  are  very  feebly  op- 
posed by  the  tensor  vagin»  femoris,  and  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  gluteus 
medius,  which  alone  act  directly  in  rotating  the  limb  inwards,  if  we  except 
the  semi-tendinosus,  which  may,  under  some  circumstances,  co-operate  in 
this  action.  If  the  femur  be  bent  on  the  pelvis,  the  line  of  direction  of 
these  muscles  nearly  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  bone  ;  their  power  of 
rotation  then  ceases,  but  they  may  in  a  slight  degree  become  abductors ;  at 
least  this  may  be  said  of  the  pyriformis,  both  from  its  direction  and  point  of 
insertion. 


AKTEKIOR  FEMORAL  REGION. 

At  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  we  find  immediately  beneath 
the  skin  and  fascia  these  muscles,  viz.  the  tensor  vaginae  femo- 
ris, sartorius,  rectus,  vastus  extemus  and  intemus,  crureus. 

Dissection, — To  expose  the  fascia  lata : — In  the  first  place,  let  the  knee  be 
slightly  bent, — ^the  limb  rotated  outwards  and  supported  on  a  block.  And, 
as  in  this  position  the  course  of  the  femoral  artery  is  indicated  by  a  line 
extended  from  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and 
the  pubic  symphysis  to  the  lower  border  of  the  patella,  the  first  incision 
through  the  skin  should  be  made  to  the  same  extent,  and  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. In  order  to  reflect  the  integuments  with  facility,  a  second  incision 
may  be  made  transversely  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third 
of  the  thigh  ;  and,  finally,  another  in  the  same  direction  at  the  junction  of 
the  middle  with  the  lower  third :  this  marks  the  termination  of  the  femoral 
artery.  The  flaps  of  skin  thus  formed  are  to  be  dissected  back,  so  as  to 
expose  the  fascia  lata.  This  membranous  investment  should  be  attentively 
examined  in  its  entire  extent,  particularly  at  the  upper  part ;  the  differences 
of  texture  and  thickness  which  it  presents  in  different  parts  should  also  be 
carefully  noted. 

7b  expose  the  muscles : — In  prosecuting  the  dissection,  in  order  to  expose 
the  muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh  (and  it  is  with  these  the  dissection 
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usually  commences),  nothing  more  is  necessary,  after  the  skin  has  heen  re- 
moved^ than  to  pinch  up  the  fascia  with  the  hlades  of  the  forceps,  divide  it 
with  your  scalpel,  and  reflect  it  from  ahove  downwards,  in  the  direction  of 
the  fihres  of  each  muscle.  After  the  sartorius  and  rectus  have  been  dissected 
in  their  entire  length,  and  their  attachments  and  relations  attentively  exa- 
mined, the  former  may  be  cut  across  in  the  middle,  and  the  parts  drawn 
aside ;  the  latter  too  may  be  divided  near  its  origin,  and  turned  down  on  the 
leg.  The  triceps  extensor  is  thus  brought  fully  into  view,  so  that  its  three 
parts  (the  two  vasti  and  the  crureus)  may  be  inspected  successively,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  considered  as  a  whole.  The  muscle,  in  fact,  may  be 
compared  to  a  hollow  splint,  encasing  the  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur,  leaving  unoccupied  only  the  linea  aspera  and  its  bifur- 
cations (superior  and  inferior). 

To  detach  the  vasti : — perpendicular  incision  may,  in  the  next  place,  be 
made  through  the  muscle,  extending  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  over 
the  middle  of  the  femur.  If  the  margins  of  the  incision  be  drawn  aside,  a 
clear  view  will  be  obtained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fibres  pass  to  be 
implanted,  by  so  many  separate  points,  into  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Hold- 
ing the  border  of  the  incision  tense,  and  with  the  blade  of  the  scalpel  placed 
in  the  horizontal  position,  the  muscle  may  be  detached  from  the  bone  in- 
wards as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  adductors,  and  outwards  to  the  attach- 
ment of  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  so  as  to 
denude  the  front  and  sides  of  the  thigh-bone.  Having  proceeded  so  far,  cut 
from  within  outwards  through  the  vasti,  so  as  to  detach  them  altogether. 
When  this  is  done,  the  two  parts  thus  separated  may  be  turned  down  on 
the  leg,  still  left  connected  with  the  patella. 

By  these  measures  we  shall  bring  into  view  the  inferior  attachments  of 
the  next  set  of  muscles  (adductors),  which  would  otherwise  lie  in  a  great 
degree  concealed. 

Before  the  extensors  are  detached  and  reflected,  the  form  and  boundaries 
of  the  opening  for  the  femoral  vessels  should  be  attentively  examined,  as  the 
vastus  intemus  constitutes  a  part  of  it ;  nor  should  the  fiiscia  be  omitted 
which  passes  from  the  latter  muscle  to  the  adductors,  covering  the  vessels. 

The  tensor  vagin<E  femoris^ — Alb.  (musculus  fasciae  latae  ;  Tensor  va- 
membmnosus  ;  ilio-aponeurosi^femoralis)  (fig.  is  situated 

at  the  upper  and  outer  part  oF  the  thigh,  extending  obliquely 
downwards,  outwards  and  backwards,  from  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium  for  some  space  below  the  great  tro- 
chanter. The  muscle  is  elongated  and  flat,  and  it  is  broader  at 
the  lower  than  at  the  upper  extremity.  It  arises  by  aponeurotic 
fibres  from  the  external  surface  of  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium,  between  the  gluteus  medius  ^  and  the 
sartorius^,  and  terminates  below  the  great  trochanter  of  the 
femur,  its  fleshy  fibres  being  received  between  two  laminso  of 
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the  fascia  lata,  into  which  they  are  thus  inserted. — The  external 
sur&ce  of  the  muscle  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  the  fascia  lata ; 
the  internal  one  is  separated  by  another  process  of  the  same 
membrane  from  the  rectus  femoris  and  the  vastus  extemus. 
Its  anterior  border  is  at  first  close  to  the  sartorius  ;  but  lower 
down  it  diverges,  and  leaves  an  angular  interval  occupied  by 
the  rectus  femoris.  The  posterior  border  is  for  some  way  ap- 
plied to  the  gluteus  medius,  and  is  connected  with  it  at  its 
origin ;  but  lower  down  these  muscles  are  separated  by  an 
interval. 

Actions. — As  its  name  imports,  the  direct  action  of  this  muscle  is  to  render 
the  fascia  tense,  and  thereby  assist  the  other  muscles.  If  this  effort  be  fer- 
ther  continued,  the  obliquity  of  its  direction  will  enable  it  to  rotate  the  whole 
limb  inwards,  provided  the  other  muscles  remain  quiescent.  In  the  erect 
position,  by  taking  its  fixed  point  below,  it  will  act  on  the  pelvis. 

Sartorius  (fig.  125,^)  (ilio-prse-tibia- 
lis.)  This  flat,  narrow  muscle  extends 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  pelvis  to  the 
inner  and  fore  part  of  the  tibia,  and  its 
fibres  are  longer  than  those  of  any  other 
muscle  in  the  body.  It  arises^  by  ten- 
dinous fibres,  from  the  curved  margin 
of  the  ilium,  between  its  anterior  supe- 
rior and  inferior  spinous  processes,  and 
from  the  former  point  of  bone ;  and  is 
inserted^  by  an  expanded  aponeurosis, 
into  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the 
tibia,  just  below  its  tuberosity.  In  this 
long  course  the  muscle  is  directed  over 
the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  obliquely 
inwards  in  the  upper  third,  then  verti- 
cally at  the  inner  aspect  of  the  limb  as 
far  as  the  knee,  and  below  this  it  turns 
obliquely  forwards  to  its  place  of  attach- 
ment. The  tendon  of  insertion,  broad 
and  expanded,  covers  those  of  the  graci- 
lis and  semi-tendinosus  (a  synovial  bursa 
being  interposed),  and  sends  off  an  ex- 


♦  The  muscles  of  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  as  seen  after  removal  of  the 
integuments  and  the  fascia  lata.    1.  Psoas  maginis  (its  lower  part).   2,  Ten- 
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paosion  which  Btrengthens  the  fascia  of  the  leg,  by  becoming 
identified  with  it. 

The  sartorius  is  covered  only  by  the  fascia  lata  and  integu-  Pans  adj»- 
ment.  It  covers  the  iliacus,  psoas,  and  rectus  femoris  muscles, 
ike  femora]  vessels,  the  adductor  longus,  adductor  magnus, 
vtstus  in  tern  us,  gracilis,  and  semi-tendinosus  muscles.  Its  in- 
ternal border  and  the  adductor  longus  form  the  sides,  and 
Poupart'*s  ligament  the  base,  of  a  triangular  space  on  the  upper 
third  of  the  thigh,  through  the  centre  and  apex  of  which  the 
femoral  artery  passes. 

The  name  of  this  muscle  has  been  taken  from  the  influence  ascribed  to  it  Name  of 
on  the  position  of  the  limb  peculiar  to  tailors.    It  appears  to  have  been  muscle, 
fim  introduced  by  Spigelius  * 

As  the  direction  the  sartorius  takes  inwards  varies  in  different  cases,  the  Direction 
position  at  which  it  covers  the  femoral  artery  (the  most  important  practical  ^a"®** 
point  in  the  anatomy  of  the  muscle)  is  by  no  means  constant.    In  some 
cases  it  crosses  inwards  so  speedily  as.  to  be  placed  over  the  vessel  at  a  com- 
paratively short  distance  from  Poupart*s  ligament.f 

Quadriceps  extensor  cruris  (Soemmerring). — The  mass  of  the  Quadriceps, 
extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  which  is  distinguished  by  this 
general  name,  is  of  very  large  size,  and  covers  the  whole  of  the 

anterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  thigh-bone.    It  is  connected  Is  undivid- 

with  the  tibia  by  tendinous  structure,  which  is  undivided  and  l^^^^^^^ 

common  to  the  whole  mass ;  but  the  upper  extremity  is  sepa-  upper  part 

rated  into  parts  or  heads,  which  are  more  or  less  distinct  one  " 

from  the  other.    One  of  the  heads  has  no  direct  connexion  with  Onepartnot 

the  femur.    It  reaches  from  the  ilium  to  join  with  the  other  ^/Jh^^ur. 
diyisions  of  the  muscle  near  the  patella,  having  a  straight  course 
between  these  points  over  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh  ;  and  hence 

is  named    rectus  femoris/''    The  other  divisions  of  the  quadri-  Others  co- 

ceps  are  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  femur,  covering  it  ^^bTof 

&om  the  trochanters  to  the  condyles,  except  on  the  linea  aspera  that  bone, 
and  the  intervals  between  the  lines  which  extend  from  it  towards 

don  of  psoas  parvus.  3.  Part  of  iliacus.  4.  Gluteus  mcdius.  5.  Tensor 
fescia  latffi.  6.  Sartorius.  7.  Rectus  femoris.  6.  Vastus  externus.  9. 
Vastus  intemus.  10.  Gracilis.  11.  Pectineus.  12.  Adductor  longus. 
13.  A  small  portion  of  adductor  magnus. 

*  "  Quera  ego  Sartorium  muxcuhm  vocare  soleo^  quod  sartores  eo  maxime 
tttantur,  dum  cms  cruri  inter  consuendum  imponunt.** — Spigelius,  "  De  h. 
Corp.  fabr."  1.  4,  c.  23. — Riolanus  named  the  muscle  "  longus  sive  sutoriusy 

t  This  point  is  illustrated  in  the  work  on  Arteries  before  quoted,  plate  74, 
figure  4. 

2  c 
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the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  bone.  The  portion  laid  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  bone  is  named  "  vastus  extemus  that  on 
the  inner  side,  vastus  internus  these  names  being  derived 
from  the  large  number  of  the  muscular  fibres  and  the  position 
they  occupy.  Another  part  placed  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  femur  is  named  "  crureus."  This  (last),  it  will  however  be 
found,  is  really  not  separable  from  the  vastus  internus. 

a,  — The  rectus  femoris  (ilio-rotuleus, — Cowper)  (fig.  125,'^) 
is  situated  in  front  of  the  thigh,  and  is  extended  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  pelvis  to  the  patella — whence  the  name.  It  arises 
by  two  tendons,  one  of  which  embraces  the  anterior  inferior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium;  the  other,  the  reflected part 
or  tendon,  turns  outwards,  and  is  attached  above  the  brim  of 
the  acetabulum.  The  tendons  unite  at  an  angle,  and  then 
spread  out  into  an  aponeurosis  from  which  fibres  arise.  The 
muscle  gradually  increases  in  breadth  and  thickness  towards  its 
middle,  from  which  it  again  diminishes  towards  its  lower  part; 
the  fleshy  fibres  ending  in  another  tendinous  expansion,  which 
gradually  narrows,  and  is  inserted  into  the  patella  in  conjunction 
with  the  triceps  extensor.  The  muscle  tapers  from  the  middle 
to  both  ends;  and  the  fibres  are  disposed  in  two  sets,  united 
at  acute  angles  along  the  middle  line,  from  which  they  pass  oflT 
obliquely,  diverging  to  the  borders.  From  this  arrangement, 
which  resembles  that  of  the  lateral  fibrillss  of  a  quill  or  feather, 
the  muscle  is  said  to  be  penniforra.  The  fibres  of  the  superior 
tendon  run  down  a  considerable  way  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
muscle ;  those  of  the  inferior  tendon  are  prolonged  upon  its 
posterior  aspect. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  rectus  is  covered  in  all  its  extent 
by  the  fascia  lata,  except  a  small  portion  superiorly,  where  it  is 
overlaid  by  the  tensor  vaginse  femoris,  iliacus,  and  sartorius 
muscles  (the  reflected  tendon  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  mini- 
mus). By  the  posterior  surface  the  muscle  is  in  contact  with 
the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  hip-joint  and  the  vastus  extemus 
and  crureus. 

b.  — Vastus  extemus  (venter  extemus, — Soemmemng). — This 
is  the  largest  part  of  the  muscle.  It  arises  by  an  extensive  apo- 
neurosis, which  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  great  trochanter  at 
its  anterior  aspect,  and  on  a  well-marked  horizontal  ridge  on 
the  outer  side ;  likewise  to  the  line  or  ridge  extended  between 
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the  trochanter  and  the  linea  aspera,  as  well  as  to  the  linea  aspera 
itself  (its  outer  margin).  The  aponeurosis  thus  connected 
spreads  over  the  muscle,  and  gives  origin  to  a  very  large  -number 
of  muscular  fibres.  To  these  are  added  others,  which  spring 
from  the  inter*muscular  fibrous  layer  attached  to  the  line  of  the 
femur,  reaching  between  the  linea  aspera  and  the  external 
condyle ;  and  the  whole  end  in  a  large  tendinous  expansion, 
which  is  laid  on  the  deeper  surface  of  the  muscle  towards 
its  lower  end.  This  tendinous  structure  becoming  narrowed  is 
fixed  to  the  patella,  and  joins  with  the  other  parts  of  the  gene- 
ral extensor  muscle.  The  fibres  vary  in  direction, — the  highest 
are  perpendicular,  the  lowest  nearly  horizontal,  and  the  rest 
gradually  pass  from  one  of  those  courses  to  the  other. 

The  vastus  extemus  is  covered  to  a  small  extent  by  the  Structures 
rectus,  and  the  special  tensor  of  the  fascia  lata ;  and  the  rest  lies  undermus> 
immediately  beneath  that  membrane — the  thickest  (external) 
part  of  it.    The  muscle  conceals,  in  part,  the  crureus;  and 
some  large  branches  of  the  external  circumflex  artery  are  like- 
wise beneath  it. 

c.  d. — Vastus  internus  and  crureus  (venter  intemus  and  venter  Vastus  in- 
posterior, — Soemmerring). — There  is  no  real  separation  between  ^^"g*^ 
the  parts  which  are  distinguished  by  these  names.    Their  posi-  not  separ- 
tion  on  the  bone  and  the  disposition  of  the  tendon  at  the  lower 
end  alone  serve  to  make  the  distinction. — The  vastus  internus,  Vast-intem. 
which  occupies  the  inner  aspect  of  the  femur,  increases  con- 
siderably in  thickness  towards  its  lower  end.   It  arises  by  a  small  Origin, 
aponeurosis  from  the  line  running  downwards  to  the  linea  aspera 
of  the  femur,  on  the  inner  side,  close  to  the  small  trochanter ; 
from  the  linea  aspera  on  its  inner  margin ;  and  from  the  fibrous 
partition  attached  to  the  line  extended  between  the  linea  aspera 
and  the  inner  condyle  in  connexion  with  the  tendon  of  the 
adductor  magnus.    From  this  extensive  line  of  origin,  and  like-  Tendon  of 
wise  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone,  the  fibres  proceed 
downwards  and  outwards  in  directions  necessarily  varying,  and 
are  received  on  the  tendon  of  insertion,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  muscle.    The  tendon  termi- 
nates by  joining  with  the  like  structures  from  the  other  divi- 
sions of  the  extensor  muscle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  patella. 
— The  crureus  (seu  femoreus, — Cowper). — To  this  head  is 
assigned  the  muscular  structure  arising  on  the  anterior  surface 
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of  the  femur,  from  the  line  between  the  trochanters  to  within  i 
couple  of  inches  of  the  patella.  The  tendon  in  which  the  fibres 
terminate  inferiorly  is  laid  on  their  anterior  sur&ce,  and  has, 
therefore,  a  diflferent  position  with  respect  to  the  muscular  sub- 
stance from  the  tendon  in  which  the  vastus  intemus  ends. 

The  vastus  intemus  is  covered  by  the  fascia  lata  and  the 
sartorius,  and  is  in  contact  at  its  inner  side  with  the  feinoial 
vessels.  The  inner  border  is  connected  with  the  tendons  of  the 
adductor  muscles.  The  crureus  is  covered  by  the  rectus  mnsde, 
and  partly  by  the  vastus  eztemus.  Its  lower  end  lies  on  the 
synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint. 

Subcrureus. — Under  this  name  is  described  a  small  band  of 
muscular  fibres,  which  extends  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
femur  to  the  upper  part  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee- 
joint,  on  which  it  ends  in  scattered  fibres.  This  little  muscle  is 
placed  beneath  the  crureus,  (hence  the  name  applied  to  it,)  ifid 
in  some  cases  it  is  united  with  that  muscle.  It  is  not  unfit- 
quently  double,  or  consists  of  two  separate  bundles. 

The  tendons  of  insertion  of  the  different  parts  of  the  great 
extensor  muscle  above  described  are  joined  together  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  thigh^  (constituting  the  whole  a  single  musde,)  and  tre 
attached  to  the  patella,  or  more  properly  continue  downwards  to 
be  fixed  to  the  anterior  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  The  patella  is 
contained  in  the  tendon ;  and  the  part  of  the  tendinous  structoie 
below  that  bone,  consisting  of  thick  longitudinal  fibres,  is  named 
the  ligament  of  the  patella  (ante,  p.  226).  Moreover,  an  aponea« 
rotic  lamina  is  extended  at  each  side  of  the  patella  (ran  the 
vasti  to  the  upper  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The 
fibrous  structure  on  the  outer  side  is  strengthened  by,  and  for 
the  most  part  is  derived  from,  the  fascia  lata,  which  is  very  re- 
sistent  in  that  situation.  The  tendinous  structure  covers  the 
knee-joint. 

By  most  French  anatomists  the  vasti  and  cmreris  are  described  aptrt  from 
the  rectus  as  a  three-headed  muscle,  and  the  name  "  triceps  emral"  w  tp- 
plied  to  the  mass  (sec  Sabatier,  Qayard,  Boyer,  &c.)  ;  though  that  name 
had  been  assigned  to  the  adductors  by  several  anatomical  writers,  and  even 
by  one  eminent  authority  in  France  (Winslow). 

Actims, — The  most  ordinary  action  of  the  foregoing  muscles  is  to  extend 
the  leg  upon  the  tliigh,  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  by  their  conncxioB 
with  the  pateUa  and  its  ligament,  the  latter  being  inserted  into  the  tibia. 
The  immediate  action  of  the  sartorius  is  to  bend  the  leg  upon  the  thigh. 
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If  the  1^  be  fixed,  as  in  the  standiDg  posture,  the  extensor  muscles,  taking 
their  fixed  point  below,  will  act  upon  the  femur  and  keep  it  perpendicularly 
on  the  condyles  of  the  tibia,  so  as  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  weight 
of  the  body,  which  tends  to  flex  the  knee  as  well  as  the  other  articulations. 
The  rectus  and  sartorius  assist  materially  in  maintaining  the  erect  position 
of  the  body,  for  instance,  when  we  stand  on  both  legs,  for  they  act  on  the 
pelvis  and  draw  it  forwards,  so  as  to  keep  it  fixed  and  upright  on  the  femur ; 
in  this  they  become  assistants  to  the  psoas  and  iliacus.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  oblique  direction  of  the  sartorius  enables  it  to  give  a  slight  rotatory 
motion  to  the  pelvis  when  we  stand  on  one  leg,  by  drawing  the  spinous 
proce^  downwards  and  inwards. 

INTERNAL  FEMORAL  REGION. 

Along  the  inside  of  the' thigh  we  find  the  following  muscles, 
viz.  the  gracilis,  pectineus,  adductor  longus,  adductor  brevis  and 
magnus.  The  pectineus  at  its  origin  is  rather  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  limb,  but  at  its  insertion  it  lies  to  the  inner  side. 

Dissection. — To  expose  the  muscles  of  this  group,  nothing  more  is  required, 
after  examining  the  extensor  muscles,  than  to  remove  the  fascia  fi-om  the 
inner  and  fore  part  of  the  thigh.  The  direction  and  attachments  of  the 
adductor  longus,  running  obliquely  from  the  angle  of  the  os  pubis  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  are  at  once  obvious.  The  gracilis,  too,  will  be  observed 
ninning  along  its  inner  border.  If  the  thigh  be  abducted,  the  fibres  of  these 
muscles  will  be  rendered  tense,  and  their  dissection  facilitated. 

When  proceeding  with  the  dissection,  the  adductor  longus  may  be  severed 
from  its  superior  attachment,  and  drawn  downwards  on  the  femur.  In  doing 
this,  its  posterior  surface  will  be  observed  to  be  connected  to  the  adductor 
magnus  for  a  little  way  before  their  fibres  reach  the  bone.  The  pectineus, 
lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the  adductor,  may  in  the  next  place  be  examined, 
and  reflected  after  the  same  manner,  which  will  bring  into  view  the  adductor 
brevis  and  the  obturator  extemus. 

Whilst  these  measures  are  being  executed,  both  surfaces  of  each  muscle 
should  be  dissected,  or,  in  other  words,  all  the  cellular  tissue  connected  with 
them  should  be  removed  by  successive  strokes  of  the  knife,  tlie  edge  being 
carried  in  the  course  of  the  fibres ;  and  when  their  attachments,  external 
conformation,  and  structure  have  been  thus  fully  made  out,  each  of  them 
may  be  again  restored  to  its  place,  that  their  mutual  relations  and  bearings 
may  be  reconsidered.  It  is  usual  to  direct  that  muscles,  more  especially 
the  long  ones,  should  be  divided  in  the  centre,  and  the  two  portions  reflected. 
But  if  this  precept  be  followed,  it  will  be  observed  that  students  seldom 
examine,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  points  of  attachment  of  muscles, 
without  a  precise  knowledge  of  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  reason  cor- 
rectly on  their  actions  and  uses.  When  a  student  is  performing  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  limb  for  the  first  time,  it  may  be  well  if  he  confine  his  attention 
to  the  muscles,  observing  merely  the  general  outline  of  the  vessels  and  their 
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branches  ;  after  which  they  may  all  be  dissected  away,  in  order  to  obtam  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  muscles  in  their  whole  extent. 

The  gracilis  (fig.  125/*^;  fig.  123/)  (pubio-pra-tibialis)  is 
situated  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  extending  from 
the  OS  pubis  and  its  ramus  to  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the 
tibia.  The  muscle  is  flat  and  thin  ;  broad  at  its  upper  extremity, 
narrow  and  tapering  at  the  lower.  It  arises  hj  a  thin  aponeu- 
rosis from  the  body  of  the  os  pubis,  close  to  its  symphysis  (the 
lower  half  of  its  depth),  also  from  the  border  of  its  ramus ;  and 
is  inserted  by  a  tendon  (which  is  at  first  round,  but  afterwards 
becomes  flat)  into  the  inner  side  of  the  tibia,  close  below  its 
tuberosity,  on  the  same  plane  with  the  semi-tendinosus,  and 
under  the  expanded  tendon  of  the  sartorins.  The  direction  of 
the  muscle  is  vertical,  but  at  the  lower  extremity  it  inclines 
forwards  to  the  point  of  attachment. 

The  inner  surface  of  this  slender  muscle  is  covered  by  the 
&scia  lata,  except  a  small  part  inferiorly,  where  it  is  overlapped 
by  the  sartorius ;  the  external  rests  against  the  adductor  longus, 
adductor  magnus,  and  semi-membranosus,  the  knee-joint,  and 
its  internal  lateral  ligament. 

The  peciineus  (fig.  125,**)  (pectinalis, — Douglas;  pubio* 
femoralis)  is  situated  at  the  superior  and  fore  part  of  the  thigh, 
and  is  extended  from  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  os  pubis  (its 
upper  surface)  to  the  posterior  and  inner  aspect  of  the  femur. 
Flat  and  nearly  quadrangular  in  form,  it  arises  from  the  ilio- 
pectineal  line,  with  the  sur&ce  in  front  of  it,  between  the  emi- 
nence of  the  same  name  and  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  line,  which  connects  the  smaller  trochanter  to 
the  linea  aspera  of  the  femur,  immediately  below  the  united 
attachment  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles.  In  its  course 
downwards,  the  muscle  inclines  outwards,  and  backwards,  and 
opposite  the  smaller  trochanter  turns  on  itself,  so  that  the 
anterior  surface  looks  somewhat  outwards.  It  consists  of  fleshy 
fibres,  except  at  the  attachments,  the  lower  of  which  is  aponeu*- 
rotic,  and  the  upper  one  slightly  so. 

The  pectineus  is  in  contact,  by  the  anterior  surface,  with  the 
fascia  lata  and  femoral  vessels ;  by  the  posterior  surface,  with 
the  obturator  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  external  obturator  and 
adductor  brevis  muscles;  by  the  outer  border  with  the  psoas 
magnus,  by  the  inner  border  with  the  adductor  longus. 
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The  adductor  longus  (lig.  125,")  (adductor  primus ;  pubio-  Adductor 
femoralis),  situated  on  the  same  plane  with  the  preceding  mus- 
cle,  is  flat,  irregularly  triangular,  and  extends  obliquely  from 
the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  os  pubis  to  the  middle  of  the 
linea  aspera  of  the  femur.    It  arises  by  a  tendon  from  the  fore  Origin, 
part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  pubes,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
body  of  the  same  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  third  of  Insertion, 
the  linea  aspera,  between  the  vastus  iutemus  and  the  adductor 
magnus.    Between  these  points  it  is  directed  downwards,  with 
an  inclination  outwards,  and  backwards.    And  the  fleshy  fibres 
commencing  by  a  tendon  end  in  an  aponeurosis  inferiorly. 
From  the  aponeurosis  several  fibres  are  detached,  which  unite 
with  those  of  the  adductor  magnus. 

The  muscle  is  covered  by  the  fiiscia  lata,  the  sartorius,  and  Structures 
femoral  vessels;  the  posterior  surface  rests  on  the  two  other 
adductor  muscles.  The  external  border  is  parallel  with  the  pec- 
tineus  (a  small  portion  of  the  adductor  brevis  being  observable 
behind  and  between  them) ;  the  inner  border,  which  is  much 
the  longer,  is  in  apposition  with  the  gracilis. 

The  adductor  brevis  (adductor  secundus ;  sub-pubio-femo-  Adductor 
ralis)  lies  behind  the  two  preceding  muscles.    Its  form  is  nearly  pj^^ing?*^ 
triangular,  being  thick  and  narrow  at  its  upper  part,  but  gradu- 
ally becoming  broader  and  thinner  towards  its  insertion.  It 
arises  by  a  narrow  origin  from  the  external  surface  of  the  os  Origin, 
pubis,  and  is  directed  obliquely  backwards  and  outwards,  to  be 
inserted  (by  a  tendon)  into  the  oblique  line  leading  from  the  Insertion, 
lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur  to  the  linea  aspera,  immediately 
behind  the  insertion  of  the  pectineus. 

The  short  adductor  is  in  contact,  by  the  anterior  surface,  with  Adjacent 
the  pectineus  and  adductor  longus ;  by  the  posterior,  with 
the  adductor  magnus ;  by  the  external  border,  with  the  obtu- 
rator extemus,  and  the  tendon  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus ;  by  the 
inner  border,  with  the  gracilis  in  part  of  its  extent,  the 
rest  being  concealed  between  the  two  other  adductors.  It  is 
pierced  by  some  of  the  perforating  branches  of  the  profunda 
artery. 

Adductor  magnus  (ischio-femoralis).— This  very  large  muscle  Adductor 
is  situated  deeply  at  the  posterior  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh, —  o^^jjosi 
hence  but  a  few  of  its  fibres    can  be  seen  in  this  view ;  and  it  tion. 
extends  from  the  tuberosity  and  ramus  of  the  ischium  to  the 
whole  length  of  the  linea  aspera  of  the  femur,  and  to  the  inner 
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condyle.  It  arises  from  the  ramus  of  tlie  os  pubis  and  that  of  the 
ischium^  also  from  the  border  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  latter  bone. 
The  muscular  fibres  diverge  from  their  origin,  somewhat  like 
the  ribs  of  a  fan  from  their  central  pivot ;  those  from  the  os 
pubis,  shorter  than  the  rest,  pass  transversely  outwards,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  rough  line  prolonged  from  the  linea  aspera 
directly  upwards ;  others  pass  with  varying  degrees  of  obliquity 
downwards  and  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  whole  length 
of  the  linea  aspera,  and  a  small  part  of  its  internal  bifurcation, 
where  they  end  in  a  pointed  process  ;  finally,  some  of  the  fibres 
descend  almost  vertically,  forming  the  inner  border  of  the  mus- 
cle, and  terminate  in  a  rounded  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  tuberosity  on  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur.  The  musde 
thus  presents  two  parts ;  one,  a  flat  broad  plane,  inserted  into 
the  linea  aspera,  and  forming  a  septum  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  muscles  of  the  thigh :  the  other  being  the  elongated 
part  which  goes  to  the  condyle ;  and  between  them  an  angular 
interval  is  left  for  the  transmission  of  the  femoral  vessels  back- 
wards into  the  popliteal  space.  This  muscle  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  muscular  structure  at  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 
The  fleshy  substance  is  arranged  in  laige  and  easily  separable 
bundles ;  it  is  connected  by  tendinous  fibres  with  the  pelvis, 
and  ends  on  the  femur  in  a  broad  aponeurosis  and  the  taidon 
already  noticed. 

The  superior,  or  shortest  border,  of  the  adductor  magnus  is 
parallel  with  and  close  to  the  quadratus  femoris ;  the  internal, 
or  longest  border,  is  covered  by  the  fascia  lata,  the  gracilis,  and 
sartorius ;  the  external  border  (its  femoral  attachment)  is  inter- 
posed between  the  two  other  adductors  and  the  vastus  interous, 
which  lie  in  front  of  it,  and  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  short  head 
of  the  biceps,  which  separate  it  from  the  vastus  extemus.  The 
posterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve  and  ham- 
string muscles ;  the  anterior  by  the  sartorius,  the  adductor  httvs 
and  longus,  and  the  femoral  vessels.  The  anterior  surface  of 
the  muscle  is  intimately  blended  with  the  adductor  longus  before 
it  reaches  its  insertion ;  it  also  sends  oflT  an  aponeurosis,  whidi 
passes  in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  becomes  blended  with 
the  vastus  intemus ;  finally,  its  prolonged  portion  is  intimatdy 
connected  with  the  last-named  muscle.  The  interval  left  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  this  muscle  for  the  passage  of  the  femml 
vessels  is  triangular  in  its  form,  and  fleshy  and  tendinous  in  itB 
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stractore,  when  viewed  from  behind ;  but  at  its  anterior  aspect  it 
is  altogether  tendinous  in  its  entire  extent,  and  oval  in  its  form. 

Act'umt, — These  are  the  direct  adductors  of  the  femur,  and  their  force  Actions  of 
must  be  considerable,  both  from  their  strength  and  number.  As  the  linea  ^^"j^' 
a^ra  projects  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  the  adductors  are  removed  pro- 
portionally from  its  axis,  and  so  are  enabled  to  rotate  it  outwards,  thus 
conspiring  with  a  distinct  class  of  muscles,  the  external  rotators.  If  the 
whole  limb  be  in  the  extended  position,  they  will  draw  it  inwards,  the 
gracilis  assisting.  The  femur  is  bent  on  the  pelvis  by  the  action  of  the 
pectineus  (and  slightly  by  the  adductor  longus  and  brevis),  thus  conspiring 
with  the  psoas  and  iliacus.  When  the  lower  extremities  are  firmly  fixed  on 
the  ground,  these  muscles  contribute  to  maintain  the  body  in  the  erect 
position,  by  taking  their  fixed  point  below,  and  thence  acting  on  the  pelvis. 
If  this  effort  be  continued,  the  pectineus  and  adductor  longus  may  be  made 
to  flex  the  pelvis  on  the  femur,  by  drawing  the  os  pubis  downwards. 

POSTEUIOE   FEMORAL  REGION. 

At  the  back  of  the  thigh  are  placed  the  three  long  flexor 
muscles  of  the  leg^  viz.  the  biceps,  semi-tendinosus,  and  semi- 
membranosus. They  are  immediately  subjacent  to  the  skin  and 
fiiscia,  except  at  their  superior  attachment. 

The  dissection  of  this  group  should  follow  that  of  the  muscles  in  the  glu- 
teal region.  From  the  middle  of  the  incision  made  along  the  fold  of  the 
nates,  or,  what  will  answer  just  as  well,  from  opposite  the  middle  point  be- 
tween the  tuber  ischii  and  the  great  trochanter,  carry  an  incision  through 
the  skin  straight  down  along  the  back  of  the  thigh  and  popliteal  space,  so  as 
to  mark  out  the  median  line  of  both.  Let  this  extend  to  about  three  inches 
below  the  flexure  of  the  knee-joint,  and  be  there  bounded  by  a  transverse 
incision  five  or  six  inches  in  length.  Make  a  similar  transverse  incision  at 
the  union  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh.  Now  with  your 
forceps  pinch  up  the  angles  of  these  flaps  of  skin,  and  carefully  dissect  them 
off  the  subjacent  fascia,  which  you  will  recognise  as  a  smooth  shining  mem- 
brane. Examine  this  carefully  in  its  whole  extent.  At  the  lower  part  of 
the  thigh  you  will  see  it  stretched  tightly  across  from  side  to  side,  covering 
an  angular  space  (popliteal  space,  or  the  ham  in  popular  language),  enclosed 
by  the  flexor  or  ham-string  muscles,  viz.,  those  which  you  are  now  about  to 
examine.  Make  an  incision  through  the  fascia  from  above  downwards,  along 
the  middle  of  this  space  ;  bound  it  above  and  below  by  two  transverse  cuts. 
Pinch  up  the  flaps  of  fascia  tightly,  and  dissect  them  off  the  muscles,  and 
80  proceed  downwards  to  their  insertion  into  the  tibia  and  fibula :  continue  the 
same  process  upwards,  until  you  expose  the  muscles  in  their  entire  extent. 

The  attachments  of  the  semi-membranosus  require  attention.  To  gain  a 
dear  view  of  them,  the  muscle  may  be  cut  across  in  the  ham  and  drawn 
down,  when,  by  holding  it  tense,  one  set  of  fibres  will  be  observed  to  pass 
along  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  another  obliquely  behind  the  joint. 
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whilst  the  third  goes  perpendicularly  downwards,  which,  after  being  fixed  to 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  sends  a  dense  fascia 
over  the  popliteus  muscle,  which  is  ultimately  continuous  with  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  leg. 

Biceps  Biceps  femoris  (biceps  flexor  cruris ;  ischio-fcmoro-perone- 

femons.  ^j.^^^ — r|^,j^j^  muscle  is  Situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh, 
and  consists  superiorly  of  two  parts.  These  extend,  one  from 
the  ischium  (the  long  head),  the  other  from  the  femur  (short 
head),  and  unite  to  terminate  on  the  fibula.    The  long  head 

LoDghead.  (fig.  123/)  artsesy  by  a  tendon  common  to  it  and  the  semi-ten- 
dinosus,  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 

Short  head,  ischium, — the  femoral  portion  ^  (or  short  head,)  from  the  linea 
aspera  of  the  femur,  between  the  adductor  magnus  and  vastus 
extemus  muscle,  nearly  as  high  up  as  the  insertion  of  the  glu- 
teus maximus.  The  fibres  of  the  former  end  on  an  aponeurosis 
which  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle.  This  aponeurosis 
likewise  receives  the  muscular  substance  of  the  short  head,  and 
is  then  narrowed  into  a  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  head 

iniert.  to    of  the  fibula.    Moreover,  the  tendon,  whilst  being  attached, 

fibda  and  ggp^rates  into  two  portions,  which  embrace  the  external  lateral 
ligament  of  the  knee-joint ;  and  one  of  these  passing  forwards 
is  inserted  into  the  tibia.  An  expansion  is  likewise  given  oflT, 
which  strengthens  the  fascia  of  the  leg. 

Paruadjar  This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  maximus  and  fascia 
lata.  In  front  it  lies  against  the  semi-membranosus,  the  sciatic 
nerve,  and  adductor  magnus,  and  inferiorly,  the  gastrocnemius, 
with  the  external  articular  arteries.  The  peroneal  nerve  is 
to  the  inner  side. 

Semi-tcnd.       The  semi'tendinosus^  (fig.  123,^)  (ischio-prse- tibialis)  is  situ- 
ated at  the  posterior  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh.    It  arises 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  tuber  ischii,  close  to  the  inner 
Joined  with  side  of  the  biceps,  and  continues  to  arise  from  the  tendon  of 
or^m^^     ^^^^  muscle  for  three  inches  lower  down,  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  as  the  coraco-brachialis  does  from  the  biceps  of  the  arm. 
Tendon      A  little  bclow  the  middle  of  the  thigh  it  ends  in  a  long  round 
» long.       tendon,  from  the  length  of  which  the  muscle  is  named.  The 
tendon,  after  passing  on  the  semi-membranosus  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  popliteal  space,  is  reflected  forwards,  to  be 
Insertion,    inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  below  its 
tuberosity,  where  the  tendon  is  on  the  same  plane,  and  below 
that  of  the  gracilis — both  being  under  cover  of  the  sartorius. 
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The  semi-teDdinosus,  except  where  it  is  slightly  overlapped  Adjacent 
by  the  biceps,  is  covered  by  the  fascia  lata ;  the  anterior  surfece  P**^*- 
rests  on  the  semi-membranosus  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent; 
towards  its  termination,  it  runs  beside  the  knee-joint. 

Scmi-membranosus  (fig.  128,®)  (ischio-poplito-tibialis). — This  Semi-incB». 
muscle  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  in  front  of  the  biceps  and  semi-tendinosus  and  behind  p^dhig.*' 
the  quadratus  femoris,  and  is  inserted  by  three  portions,  of  inMrtionin 
which  the  middle  one  is  fixed  to  the  tibia,  behind  its  inner  ^^"^P*^ 
tuberosity,  and  sends  an  expansion  which  covers  the  popliteus 
muscle  ;  the  internal  portion  passes  forwards  under  the  internal 
lateral  ligament,  and  is  inserted  along  the  side  of  the  inner  tu- 
berosity of  the  tibia ;  the  third,  broad  and  expanded,  is  re- 
flected backwards  and  upwards  behind  the  joint,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  becoming  identified  with 
the  ligamentum  posticum  (fig.  128,^).    The  muscle  begins  by 
a  strong  flat  tendon  which  spreads  out  to  give  origin  to  short 
and  very  numerous  fleshy  fibres,  and  these  are  directed  obliquely 
downwards  to  another  aponeurosis  which  is  narrowed  into  the 
tendon  of  insertion. 

It  is  in  contact  by  the  posterior  surface  with  the  biceps,  semi-  Parte  ad- 
tendinosus,  and  fescia  lata ;  by  the  anterior  surface  with  the  J"""'^* 
quadratus  femoris,  adductor  magnus,  the  popliteal  artery,  inner 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  knee-joint ;  by  the  inner  border 
with  the  gracilis  and  fascia  lata ;  by  the  outer  border  with  Che 
sciatic  nerve.    This  muscle  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  popliteal  space. — At  the  upper  end  it  is  sepa-  Synovial 
rated  from  the  conjoined  origin  of  the  two  preceding  muscles  ^^^^ 
by  a  synovial  bursa. 

Combined  actions, — These  are  usually  called  the  ham-string  muscles,  as 
they  enclose  the  ham,  or  space  at  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  knee-joint ;  the 
hiceps  being  placed  at  its  external  side,  the  other  two  at  the  internal. 
Their  direct  action  is  that  of  flexing  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and  this  they  do 
directly  backwards,  when  they  conspire  in  their  action ;  but  if  they  be 
made  to  act  alternately,  the  leg  will  be  rotated  slightly  inwards  or  outwards  ; 
the  latter  motion,  however,  con  only  take  place  in  the  semi-flexed  position  of 
the  limb.  In  the  standing  posture,  these  muscles,  by  taking  their  fixed 
point  below,  will  act  on  the  pelvis  so  as  to  prevent  its  flexion  forwards  ;  and, 
if  the  effort  be  continued,  they  will  draw  it  directly  backwards,  and  com- 
mence that  series  of  muscular  actions  observable  in  tumbling  and  other  feats 
of  activity,  in  which  the  body  is  thrown  backwards  so  as  to  form  an  arch. 
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MUSCLES  OF  THE  LEG. 
ANTERIOR  TIBIO-FIBULAR  REGION. 

In  the  interval  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  we  find  three 
long  muscles,  viz.  tibialis  anticiis,  extensor  proprius  pollicis, 
and  extensor  communis  digitorum. 

Dissection.  To  expose  the  fascia, — The  subject  being  placed  on  its  back, 
bend  tlie  knee  and  place  under  it  a  high  block,  so  that  the  leg  should  form 
,  an  inclined  plane  ;  turn  the  foot  inwards,  and  fix  it  in  that  position.  Now, 
make  an  incision  through  the  skin,  beginning  above  at  the  middle  point,  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  fibula  and  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  and  continue  it 
straight  down  over  the  middle  of  the  ankle-joint  and  dorsum  of  the  foot. 
As  this  is  a  very  long  incision,  intersect  it  by  a  transverse  one  at  each  end, 
and  another  in  the  middle  ;  raise  the  flaps  of  skin  tightly,  you  will  see  the 
dense  fascia  of  the  leg  beneath  it ;  dissect  back  the  flaps,  and  expose  this 
membrane  in  its  entire  extent. 

To  expose  the  muscles, — Divide  the  fascia  along  the  leg  as  you  did  the 
skin,  but  opposite  the  flexure  of  the  ankle-joint  leave  undivided  a  band  of  it 
about  an  inch  wide,  where  it  stretches  across  obliquely  from  one  ankle  to  the 
other,  forming  the  anterior  annular  ligament.  Beginning  a  little  above  the 
ankle,  raise  the  fascia  from  the  tendons,  and,  taking  them  as  yotir  guide, 
dissect  it  from  below  upwards  from  the  muscles. 

The  muscles  of  the  leg,  taken  altogether,  may,  to  facilitate  their  classifi- 
cation, be  divided  into  sets,  each  consisting  of  three.  Thus,  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  leg,  and  lying  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  we  find  the  tibialis 
anticiis,  the  extensor  communis,  and  extensor  pollicis,  being  the  group 
which  we  are  now  examining.  On  the  external  side  of  the  leg,  and  in  close 
contact  with  the  fibula,  are  placed  the  pcroneus  longus  and  brevis.  The 
third  muscle  of  this  name  is,  in  reality,  a  part  of  the  extensor  communis, 
and  is  separated  from  the  other  two  by  the  breadth  of  the  fibula.  It  still, 
however,  is  described  as  a  separate  muscle,  probably  to  keep  up  the  ternary 
division.  Posteriorly  there  are  two  sets,  one  being  superficial,  consisting 
of  the  gastrocnemius,  soleus,  and  plantaris  ;  and  the  other  deep-seated,  viz. 
tibialis  posticus,  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  flexor  longus  pollicis. 

Tibialis  The  tibialis  anticus^ — Cowper,  (tibio-super-tarseus,)  (fig. 
anticus.  126/)  is  situated  at  the  front  of  the  leg,  being  extended 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  tibia  and  reaching  to  the  inner 
Origin  from  part  of  the  tarsus.  It  arises  from  the  external  tuberosity 
•everal  ^jj^  ^j^ia  and  about  two  thirds  of  the  flat  surfece  beneath 

sources. 

it :  from  a  small  portion  of  the  inter-osseous  ligament :  firom 
the  fascia  of  the  leg  :  and  an  aponeurotic  septum  placed 
between  the  muscle  and  the  extensor  digitorum  communis  mu8« 
cle.    The  fleshy  fibres  end  in  a  tendon  which  is  at  first  con- 
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Insertion. 


Contiguous 
structures. 


cealed  in  their  substance,  and  becomes  ap-         ^'ig,  126.  The  tendon, 

parent  at  the  anterior  surface  of  the  muscle 
towards  the  lower  third  of  the  leg.  The 
tendon,  freed  firom  the  muscular  substance, 
passes  through  a  separate  compartment  of 
the  anterior  annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  internal  and  lower  part  of  the  first 
cuneiform  bone,  and  the  contiguous  extre- 
mity of  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  This  mus- 
cle has  considerable  breadth  at  its  com- 
mencement, but  it  gradually  lessens  in  size 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  as  the 
fleshy  fibres  end  on  the  tendon. 

The  tibialis  anticus  is  covered  by  the 
fiiscia,  which  adheres  to  the  muscular  struc- 
ture superiorly,  and  gives  origin  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  its  fibres.  It  rests 
against  the  inter-osseous  membrane  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  leg,  but  inferiorly  the 
tendon  is  supported  by  the  fore  part  of  the 
tibia.  And  it  has  on  one  side  the  bone 
just  named ;  on  the  other  side,  the  extensor 
digitorum  communis  and  extensor  pollicis 
pedis.  The  anterior  tibial  artery  and  nerve  lie  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  muscle,  between  it  and  the  two  muscles  last  men- 
tioned. 

The  tibialis  anticus  was  named  "  Musculus  catenae"  by  Spigclius,  for  a  Muscuhis 
reason  which,  even  if  it  were  correct  as  to  the  fact,  seems  a  singular  one  to  cat®"®- 
found  a  nomenclature  on,  namely,  that  the  tendon  being  divided  or  removed, 
the  sufferer  is  compelled  to  raise  the  foot  in  walking  with  the  aid  of  a  sling.t 

Extensor  proprius  pollicis,  —  Alb.  (fig.  126,').  —  The 
special  extensor  of  the  great  toe  is  placed  at  the  fore  part 


Ant  tibial 
artery  and 
nerve  out- 
side muscle. 


*  A  front  view  of  the  leg  and  foot  after  the  removal  of  the  integument 
and  fascia.  1,  is  on  the  tibia,  and  points  to  the  tibialis  anticus.  2.  An- 
DTilar  ligament.  3.  Extensor  proprius  pollicis.  4.  Extensor  longus  digi- 
torum pedis.  5.  Peroneus  tertms.  6.  Extensor  brcvis  digitorum.  7.  re- 
roneus  longus.    8.  Peroneus  brevis.    9,  10.  Gastrocnemius  and  solcus. 

t  Ab  aliis  tibiaeus  anticus,  a  me  catena  musculus  vocatus,  quod  dissccto 
per  transvcrsum  huius  tendinc,  aut  amputato,  catenam  agri,  cuius  beneficio 
wnbulantes  pedcm  flectant  eleuentque,  portarc  cogantur." — "  De  h.  corp. 
febr."  1.  iv.  c.  24. 
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Extensor     of  the  leg  and  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  along  its  inner  border, 
P^**;^     between  the  muscle  last  described  and  the  extensor  digitonim 
tspontion.  ^jQjjjjjj^jjjg^    »pjjjg  muscle  is  elongated,  flat,  and  compressed  in 
Origin.       the  middle,  pointed  at  the  extremities.    It  arises  from  the 
internal  sur&ce  of  the  fibula  for  more  than  the  middle  third  of 
its  extent,  and  from  the  contiguous  surface  of  the  inter-osseous 
ligament,  nearly  as  far  as  the  ankle.    The  fleshy  fibres  run 
obliquely  forwards  into  a  tendon  placed  at  the  anterior  border 
of  the  muscle ;  and  the  tendon,  after  passing  beneath  the  an- 
nular ligament  in  a  distinct  compartment,  and  along  the  dorsum 
luBertion.    of  the  foot,  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx  of 
the  great  toe.    A  delicate  expansion  given  from  the  tendon  on 
each  side  spreads  over  the  joint  between  the  metacarpal  bone 
and  the  first  phalanx. 
Adjoining       Placed  between  the  extensor  digitorum  communis,  and  the 
structures,    ^jbialia  anticus,  the  extensor  poUicis  is  overlapped  for  some  way 
by  these  muscles,  and  on  the  foot  it  is  covered,  like  the  other 
tendons,  only  by  the  integument  and  fascia.    It  rests  succes- 
sively on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  the  ankle-joint,  and 
Changes      the  bones  of  the  foot.    This  muscle  changes  position  with 
withreipect  '^P*^^^  anterior  tibial  artery,  being  outside  that  vessel  on 

to  artery,     the  leg,  while  it  lies  to  the  inner  side  on  the  foot,  after  having 
crossed  over  it. 

Ext.  long.       Extensor  longus  digitorum  pedis  (fig.  126,*). — The  long 
digitor.       extensor  of  the  toes  is  situated  at  the  fore  part  of  the  leg  and 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  extending  from  the  head  of  the  tibia 
to  the  toes.    It  is  thin,  or  flattened  from  side  to  side,  and  at 
Origin  from  the  lower  end  divides  into  four  tendons.    This  muscle  arises 
^^^^       from  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia:  from  the  anterior 
sur&ce  of  the  fibula  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length:  and 
from  the  intei^osseous  ligament :  also  from  the  aponeurotic 
septa  intervening  between  it  and  the  muscles,  on  each  side,  and 
from  the  fascia  of  the  leg.   The  fleshy  fibres  from  this  extensive 
The  ten-     origin  pass  obliquely  into  three  flat  tendons  placed  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  muscle.  These  descend  beneath  the  annular  ligament, 
in  the  same  sheath  with  the  peroneus  tertius ;  and  on  the  dor- 
sum of  the  foot  the  inner  one  divides  into  two  parts,  so  as  to 
increase  the  number  of  tendons  to  four,  corresponding  in  num- 
Joined  by    ber  with  the  four  smaller  toes.    Each  of  these  tendons  is  joined 
brev^lumb  phalanx  by  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  brevis  digi- 

torum on  the  outer  side,  as  well  as  by  tendinous  processes  from 
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the  lumbricales  and  inter-osseous  muscles ;  and  thus  a  fibrous  and  inter- 
expansion  is  produced,  which  covers  that  (the  first)  phalangal 
bone  of  the  toe.    The  tendinous  expansion  divides,  in  the 
manner  of  those  of  the  corresponding  muscle  of  the  hand,  into 
three  parts.    The  small  middle  division  is  inserted  into  the  Inaertion  to 
base  of  the  second  phalanx  ;  and  the  two  lateral  parts,  after  join-  ^l^^^ 
ing  together,  terminate  on  the  last  phalanx.    But  the  fourth 
tendon  (that  of  the  little  toe)  is  not  joined  by  an  oflTset  from 
the  short  extensor  of  the  toes.    From  these  tendons,  slender 
bands  spread  over  the  joints  of  the  metatarsal  bones  with  the 
phalanges  on  each  side.    The  same  arrangement  occurs  in  the 
hand. 

The  long  extensor  of  the  toes  is  covered  only  by  the  integu- 
ment and  fascia.  It  is  placed  between  the  tibialis  anticus  with 
the  extensor  of  the  great  toe,  which  lie  on  one  side,  and  the 
peronei  muscles  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  it  rests  successively 
against  the  bones  of  the  leg,  with  their  connecting  (inter- osseous) 
membrane,  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  short  extensor  of  the  toes. 

Five  tendons  are  ascribed  to  this  mijscle  by  Cowper  the  fifth,  with  the 
fleshy  fibres  it  receives,  being  the  muscle^  or,  more  properly,  the  part  of  the 
long  extensor  commonly  known  as  the  "  peroneus  tertius.** 

The  peroneus  tertius  is  placed  along  the  fore  part  of  the  Peron.  tert 
fibula  at  its  lower  third,  and  lies  just  below  the  extensor  longus,  "riding, 
with  which  its  muscular  fibres^  are  united,  and  of  which  it  is 
really  but  a  part.  It  arises  from  the  lower  third  of  the  fibula, 
being  attached  to  the  anterior  border  and  inner  sur&ce  of  the 
bone  ;  also  from  the  inter-osseous  ligament,  and  an  aponeurosis 
which  connects  it  on  the  outer  side  with  the  peroneus  brevis. 
The  muscular  fibres  end  in  a  tendon,  which,  after  passing 
through  the  annular  .ligament  with  the  long  extensor  of  the  toes, 
is  inserted  Into  the  upper  surface  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone, 
and  likewise  in  some  instance's  into  the  fourth. 

The  peroneus  tertius  is  liable  to  some  deviations  from  the  ordinary  dis- 
position. The  part  of  the  muscular  structure  which  would  be  assigned  to 
it  may  be  equal  in  size  to  that  which  belongs  to  the  extensor  tendons  of  the 
toes.  The  tendon  only  may  have  much  more  than  the  ordinary  size.  It 
has  been  observed  to  terminate  on  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone  and  the  fascia 
covering  the  foot.   And  the  muscle  may  be  altogether  wanting. 

Extensor  brevis  digitorum  pedis,^ — The  short  extensor  of 
*  Myot.  Reform.,  c.  36,  p.  111. 
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Extensor     the  toes  is  a  broad  and  thin  plane  of  muscular  fibres  situated  on 
brev.  digit.        dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  dividing  at  its  anterior  extremity 
Its  position,  into  four  small  parts.    It  arises  from  the  dorsal  sur&ce  of  the 
calcaneum,  and  from  the  ligament  connecting  that  bone  with  the 
astragalus,  as  well  as  from  the  annular  ligament  of  the  tarsus, 
and  terminates  in  four  tendons,  the  first  or  most  internal  of 
Insertion  on  which  is  inserted  into  the  tarsal  end  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
toeI**^°^'    great  toe;  the  other  three  become  severally  united  to  the  outer 
borders  of  the  extensor  tendons,  proceeding  to  the  three  next 
toes. — This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  long  ex- 
tensor and  peroneus  tertius,  and  it  rests  on  the  tarsus,  metatar- 
sus, and  the  dorsal  inter-osseous  muscles.    The  part  destined 
for  the  great  toe  crosses  over  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot. 

Actions. — A  very  slight  eflfort  of  the  extensor  communis  and  extensor 
proprius  pollicis  extends  the  digital  phalanges,  and,  if  their  action  be  con- 
tinued, they  will  he  made  to  hend  the  foot  upon  the  leg.  This  they  are 
enabled  to  do  by  the  manner  in  which  their  line  of  direction  is  altered  by 
the  annular  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint,  as  it  gives  them  all  the  mechanical 
advantage  of  a  pulley.  The  tibialis  anticus  and  the  peroneus  tertius  are  the 
direct  flexors  of  the  foot  on  the  leg,  and,  if  either  act  separately,  it  will  give 
a  slight  inclination  towards  the  corresponding  side.  In  the  erect  position, 
these  muscles  take  their  fixed  point  below,  and,  by  drawing  on  the  bones  of 
the  leg,  keep  them  perpendicular  on  the  foot.  The  extensor  brevis  is  ob- 
viously but  an  accessory  to  the  long  extensor ;  but,  from  the  obliquity  of  its 
direction,  it  is  fitted  not  only  to  extend  the  toes,  but  also  to  draw  them 
somewhat  outwards. 

Peroneus  longus  (peroneo-sub- tarseus)  (6g.  126,^)  is  situated 
at  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  and  under  the  foot.  It  arises  from 
the  two  upper  thirds  of  the  external  surface  of  the  fibula — 
from  a  small  part  of  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and 
from  the  fascia  of  the  leg;  also  from  aponeuroses  interposed 
between  it  and  the  contiguous  muscles,  viz.  the  extensor  com- 
munis digitorum  on  one  side,  and  the  soleus  and  flexor  longus 
pollicis  on  the  other.  Proceeding  from  these  attachments,  it 
descends  and  becomes  tendinous.  The  tendon,  freed  from  the 
muscular  structure  at  some  distance  from  the  foot,  passes,  with 
that  of  the  peroneus  brevis,  in  a  groove  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  external  malleolus,  where  they  are  covered  by  a  fibrous 
band  extended  from  the  end  of  the  fibula  to  the  calcaneum,  and 
invested  by  a  common  synovial  membrane.  The  tendons  then 
separate ;  that  of  the  peroneus  longus  proceeds  obliquely  for- 
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wards  in  another  groove  on  the  external  surface  of  the  cal- 
onenm,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  separate  fibrous  band, 
lubricated  with  a  synovial  bursa.    It  then  turns  over  the  outer  In  groove 
margin  of  the  foot,  and  enters  a  groove  on  the  lower  surface  of  ^^^^i^! 
the  cuboid  bone,  resting  against  the  ridge  behind  that  groove,  boid  bone, 
and  covered  by  a  synovial  membrane.    From  this  point  the 
tendon  inclines  forwards  and  inwards  across  the  foot  immediately 
beneath  the  bones,  to  be  inserted  into  the  tarsal  end  of  the  first 
metatarsal  bone.    The  muscle  therefore  changes  its  direction  at  Two 
two  points,  namely,  behind  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  and  on  directTon"^ 
the  cuboid  bone ;  and  the  bones  on  which  it  turns  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  pulleys,  changing  the  direction  of  the  muscular  power. 
At  the  two  points  of  reflexion  the  tendon  is  thickened  and  in-  Tendon 
dunited ;  at  the  lower  one  a  sesamoid  bone  is  often  deposited 
in  it. 

The  peroneus  longus  is  placed  immediately  beneath  the  fascia  Paru  ad- 
of  the  leg,  and  lies  between  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  with  J"**°^- 
the  peroneus  tertius  which  is  before  it,  and  the  soleus  and  flexor 
longus  pollicis  placed  in  the  opposite  direction.    In  the  foot, 
being  near  the  bones,  it  is  above  all  the  plantar  muscles. 

Peroneus  brevis  (semi-fibulceus, — Spigelius)  (fig.  126,®). —  Peron.brev. 
This  muscle  lies  beneath  the  preceding,  and  is  considerably 
diorter  than  it,  neither  reaching  so  high  on  the  leg,  nor  extend- 
ing so  far  on  the  foot. 

It  arises  from  the  external  surface  of  the  fibula  for  about  the  Origin, 
lower  half  of  its  extent,  and  from  the  inter-muscular  septa  which 
dip  in  between  it  and  the  contiguous  muscles.  From  these 
sonrces  the  fibres  are  directed  to  a  tendon  lying  on  their  outer 
surface,  a  portion  of  them  reaching  as  low  as  the  malleolus.  The 
tendon  passes  behind  the  external  malleolus  in  the  same  groove 
and  sheath  ;  is  invested  by  the  same  synovial  membrane  with 
the  preceding  muscle ;  and,  after  inclining  forwards  beneath  the 
fibula,  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last  metatarsal  bone,  after 
having  traversed  a  separate  groove  in  the  calcaneum,  situated 
above  that  for  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus. 

Actions. — The  peroneus  longus  and  brevis,  by  the  change  of  their  direc- 
tion, after  turning  behind  the  external  ankle,  are  enabled  to  draw  the  foot 
Wk,  and  so  extend  it  on  the  leg.  The  peroneus  tertius  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  flexor  of  the  foot ;  it  lies  before  the  fibula,  and  combines  with  the  extensor 
communis.   The  peroneus  longus  is  enabled  to  evert  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
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by  means  of  the  mechanical  advantage  which  it  derives  from  turning  round 
its  external  margin.  This,  however,  is  not  readily  perceptible  in  the  natural 
condition  of  the  limb  ;  but^  if  the  fibula  be  fractured,  and  the  check  afforded 
by  the  external  ankle  be  in  consequence  diminished,  it  will  take  place  to  a 
considerable  extent.  When  the  peronei  take  their  fixed  point  below,  they 
act  on  the  bones  of  the  leg,  and  assist  in  maintaining  them  erect  on  the  foot. 
This  power  is  chiefly  called  into  action  when  we  stand  on  one  leg.  The 
weight  of  the  body  must  then  tend  to  incline  the  leg  inwards ;  but  the  pero- 
neus  longus,  acting  from  its  fixed  point  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  with  the 
additional  power  g^ven  it  by  the  pulley  round  which  it  turns,  draws  on  the 
external  side  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  and  prevents  them  from  obeying  the 
influence  which  otherwise  would  incline  them  inwards. 

POSTERIOR  TIBIO-FIBULAR  REGION  (sUPERFICTAl). 

On  the  posterior  part  of  tbe  leg  tbere  are  two  sets  of  muscles ; 
one  superficial^  the  other  deep-seated.  The  latter  consists  of 
muscles,  vhich  are  the  antagonists  of  those  in  front,  viz.  the  tibialis 
posticus,  flexor  digitorum  longus,  and  flexor  longus  pollicis; 
together  with  the  popliteus,  which  is  placed  above  these  muscles, 
and  close  to  the  knee-joint. 

The  superficial  muscular  structure  (extensor  tarsi  suralis  vel 
extensor  magnus, — Douglas  ;  musculus  sur»,  Scemmerring)  is  a 
laige  mass,  and  constitutes  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  great 
size  is  characteristic  of  man.  It  is  connected  with  his  peculiar 
mode  of  progression,  and  is  calculated  to  elevate  tbe  heel  in 
opposition  to  the  weight  of  the  entire  body. 

At  the  lower  end  the  mass  is  narrowed  into  a  single  tendon 
(tendo  Achillis),  which  is  attached  to  the  heel ;  but  the  muscular 
substance  is  divided  into  two  thick  strata,  which  are  connected 
one  with  the  femur,  the  other  with  the  bones  of  the  leg. 

Disuction, — The  gastrocnemius  may  be  exposed  without  any  difliculty, 
by  dissecting  off  the  fescia,  commencing  where  it  is  continuous  with  that 
covering  the  popliteal  space  ;  after  which,  the  internal  head  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius may  be  raised,  and  its  border  reflected  outwards.  By  this  expe- 
dient the  thin  tendon  of  the  plantaris  will  come  into  view,  and  afford  a 
guide  to  its  muscular  belly,  which  may  otherwise  be  raised  with  the  exter- 
nal head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  with  which  it  is  closely  in  contact.  The 
soleus  may  in  the  next  place  be  detached,  taking  tbe  inner  surfiice  of  the 
tendo  Achillis  as  a  guide ;  previously  to  which,  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  structure  of  that  part  of  its  upper  border,  between  its  tibial  and  fibu- 
lar origins,  which  is  arranged  for  the  transmission  of  the  posterior  tibial 
vessels. 
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The  gastrocnemius  (fig.  1 27,* )  (gemel-         Fig.  127.* 
lus, — Cowp.;  bi-femoro-calcaneus)  is  situ- 
ated at  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  leg, 
forming  the  greater  part  of  what  is  named 
the  calf  {yourrfjgj  a  belly  ;  KVfi(Ji*fi^  the  leg). 

It  consists  of  two  parts  (hence  the  se- 
cond of  the  names  above  applied  to  the 
muscle*!'),  the  internal  of  which  is  the 
larger.  At  the  upper  extremity  the  two 
parts  diverge,  and  form  the  lower  bounda- 
ries of  the  popliteal  space.  They  are 
named  heads/'  and  are  distinguished  ad 
"  external^  and  internal.'*'  Each  head 
arises  by  a  thick  tendon  which  is  fixed 
to  an  irregular  and  depressed  sur&ce 
above  the  corresponding  condyle  of  the 
femur,  as  well  as  by  a  few  tendinous  and 
fleshy  fibres  attached  higher  up,  espe- 
cially on  the  left  side,  on  which  they  are 
connected  for  a  short  space  with  the  ridge 
running  to  the  linea  aspera.  The  ten- 
don spreads  out  behind  the  muscle^  and 
gives  origin  on  its  anterior  surface  to  a  large  mass  of  muscular 
fibres.  Some  of  the  innermost  muscular  fibres  from  both  sides  tendon 
meet  at  an  angle  on  a  fibrous  structure  which  is  common  to  them,  ^J^^*^^ 
but  the  two  parts  are  not  confounded  one  with  the  other ;  and 
a  groove  indicates  the  place  of  separation.  The  great  mass  of 
the  fleshy  fibres  are  directed  downwards  and  forwards,  from  the 
aponeurosis  of  origin  behind,  to  one  of  insertion  in  iront  of  the 
muscle;  and  the  latter,  gradually  contracting,  joins  with  another 
from  the  soleus.    The  tendo  Achillis  results  firom  their  union. 

The  gastrocnemius  is  covered  by  the  fascia  of  the  leg,  and 
the  short  saphenous  vein  lies  on  it  opposite  the  interval  between 
its  two  parts.    It  conceals  the  plantaris,  the  soleus,  and  the 


Parts  ad- 
joining. 


♦  The  superficial  muscles  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg  are  here  shown. 
1.  Semi-tcndinosus.  2.  Semi-mcmoranosus.  3.  Biceps.  4.  Gastrocnemi- 
us.  6.  Soleus.    6.  Tendo  Achillis.    7.  Plantaris. 

t  "  Sunt  gemelliy  quia  mole,  robore,  et  actione  pares." — Riolanus,  1. 5,  c.  43. 
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popliteus,  with  the  popliteal  vessels  and  the  internal  division  of 
the  sciatic  nerve.  The  *'  heads"  are  placed  between  the  ham- 
string muscles  ;  and  between  the  external  one  and  the  biceps  is 
lodged  the  peroneal  nerve.  Over  the  condyles,  these  parts  of 
the  muscle  are  in  contact  with  the  thin  fibrous  membrane  of  the 
knee-joint.  A  synovial  bursa  (which  in  some  cases  communi- 
cates with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint)  is  inter- 
posed on  the  left  side.  And  a  sesamoid  fibro-cartilage  will  some- 
times be  met  with  over  the  outer  condyle,  occasionally  over  the 
left  likewise.    The  last-mentioned  substance  is  rarely  osseous. 

The  soleus^  (tibio-peroneo-calcaneus)  is  situated  beneath 
the  preceding  muscle,  in  conjunction  with  which  it  forms  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  It  is  shorter  than  that  muscle,  but  it  ex- 
tends farther  down,  before  ending  in  the  common  tendon.  In 
form  the  soleus  is  elliptic,  and  the  name  is  said  to  be  taken  from 
the  likeness  to  the  shape  of  a  sole-fish.  Like  the  gastrocne- 
mius, it  presents  superiorly  two  attachments,  though  by  do 
means  so  distinctly  separated. 

Of  these,  the  external  one,  the  longer  and  larger,  arUe$  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  sor&ec 
beneath  it,  for  half  of  its  extent ;  the  inner  portion  arises  tnm 
the  oblique  line  which  gives  insertion  to  the  popliteus,  and  from 
the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia,  two  inches  below  that  line  ;  and,  hi 
the  space  intermediate  between  the  bones,  the  muscular  fibres 
are  attached  to  a  tendinous  band  extended  firom  one  to  the 
other,  over  the  posterior  tibial  vessels,  which  it  secures  from 
pressure  or  injury.  The  attachments  to  the  bones  are  effiscted 
by  tendinous  structure,  which  expands  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
this  muscle  and  enters  to  some  extent  into  its  interior.  The 
muscular  fibres,  taking  origin  from  the  tendinous  expansion  re- 
ferred to,  are  directed  backwards  to  a  thin  aponeurosis  which 
spreads  over  the  posterior  surface ;  and  this  aponeurosis,  dimin- 
ishing  in  breadth  and  increasing  in  thickness,  joins  with  that 
from  the  gastrocnemius  to  form  the  tendo  Achillis. — The  fibrous 
structure  likewise  forms  a  longitudinal  partition,  which  dirides 
the  muscle  into  two  parts  towards  the  lower  end. 

The  soleus  is  covered  by  the  gastrocnemius,  and  between  the 
two  muscles  is  placed  the  slender  tendon  of  the  plantaris.  It 
covers  the  deep-seated  muscles,  and  the  posterior  tibial  vessels 
and  nerve. 
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The  tendo  AchiUis*  (chorda  magna)  is  much  the  thickest 
and  strongest  tendon  in  the  body.  Formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  terminal  aponeuroses  of  the  two  preceding  muscles,  it  mea- 
sures about  two  inches  in  length,  and  is  inserted  into  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  OS  calcis.  It  is  expanded  at  its  extremities,  and  most 
so  at  the  upper  one.  The  tendon  is  covered  by  the  fascia  and 
iategument ;  and  it  is  separated  from  the  fascia,  which  lies  over 
the  deep-seated  muscle  and  vessels,  by  a  considerable  interval, 
which  is  occupied  with  fiit  and  cellular  substance.  And  between 
the  upper  part  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  tendon  a  synovial  bursa 
is  interposed. 

The  gastrocuemius  is,  in  some  cases,  joined  by  a  bundle,  which  arises 
separately  from  the  femur,  above  one  of  the  condyles.  This  accessory  slip 
ends  variously,  either  joining  the  middle  of  the  muscle  on  its  deeper  surface, 
or  by  blending  with  one  of  its  heads.  I  have  elsewhere  t  given  illustrations 
of  different  forms  of  this  peculiarity.  In  one  of  the  cases  referred  to,  the 
unusual  muscular  fibres  passed  between  the  popliteal  artery  and  vein. — To 
the  soleus  an  accessory  portion  is  occasionally  added  at  the  lower  part 
of  its  inner  margin.  The  thick  bundle  of  muscidar  fibres,  added  to  this 
muscle,  presents  some  variations  in  its  extent  and  manner  of  termination. 
It  usually  ends  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  I  have  found  it 
form  a  tendon  which  was  attached  separately  to  the  os  calcis.^ 

The  plantaris'^  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  knee-joint  Plantaris. 
and  leg,  between  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  ;  it  consists  of  a 
very  long  thin  tendon,  and  a  small  pjnriform  muscular  part, 
about  two  inches  in  length.  It  arises  from  the  femur  just  Origin, 
above  the  external  condyle,  and  from  the  posterior  ligament  of 
the  knee-joint,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  corresponding  head  of 
the  gastrocnemius,  and  soon  ends  in  a  delicate  tendon,  which  in- 
clines inwards  between  the  two  large  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  and  running  along  the  inner  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis  is 
inserted  conjointly  with  it  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  cal- 
caneum. 

The  designation  by  which  this  little  muscle  is  known  has  no  reference 
to  its  position  or  connexion ;  but  that  name  was  assigned  to  it  when  the 
tendon  was  thought  to  terminate  in  the  plantar  fascia,  as  the  palmaris  lon- 
gus  does  in  the  fascia  of  the  hand.    It  was  so  described  by  Qalen ;  and, 


*  So  named  because  Achilles  was  vulnerable  only  at  the  heel, 
t  Op.  citat.  plate  80,  figures  4  and  5.  .       J  Ibid. 
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though  the  real  manner  of  termination  was  correctly  pointed  out  by 
Vesalius,  (Oper.  1.  2,  p.  419,)  the  error  was  continued  through  miny 
valuable  works.  It  exists  even  in  Cowper's  "  Myotomia  RefonDau** 
(p.  105). 

The  plantaris  varies  in  its  mode  of  termination.   I  have  seen  it  eoetsed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  tendo  Achillis  ;  and,  in  one  case,  the  tendon  ended 
in  the  internal  annular  ligament,  which  binds  down  the  tendons  and  fenek 
behind  the  inner  malleolus. 
Action  of        Actions. — The  power  of  these  muscles,  as  they  are  exerted  succeasiTdy 
foregoing         standing,  walking,  running,  &c.  is  very  considerable, 
walking*"  walking,  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  take  their  fixed  point  aboTe, 

standing,  and  by  drawing  on  the  os  calcis  lift  it  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  foot  is 
^  made  to  represent  an  inclined  plane.    By  this  action  an  impulse  is  com- 

municated to  the  body,  and  a  direct  tendency  is  given  to  progreasKm. 
When  the  body  is  thus  supported  on  the  elevated  foot,  the  opposite  limb 
can  be  carried  forward  to  its  destination  unimpeded  by  the  inequalities  of 
the  surface  over  which  it  has  to  pass. 

In  standing,  the  soleus  takes  its  fixed  point  at  the  os  calcis,  and,  by  draw- 
ing on  the  bones  of  the  leg,  retains  them  perpendicularly  on  the  foot,  thos 
preventing  them  from  obeying  the  influence  of  the  weight  of  the  body, 
which  constantly  tends  to  bend  them  forwards.  If  this  effort  be  carried  as  ht 
as  it  will  admit  of,  the  gastrocnemius  and  popliteus  will  bend  the  femur  od 
the  tibia,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  semi-tendinosus,  semi-membrsDociu, 
and  biceps  be  made  to  act  on  the  ischium,  so  as  to  draw  it  downwards 
and  backwards,  the  commencement  of  that  series  of  muscular  actions  is 
made  by  which  the  body  is  retroverted,  and  carried  towards  the  ground,  u 
we  see  when  a  tiunbler  or  mountebank  arches  his  body  backwards,  the  bead 
and  heels  being  brought  to  the  same  plane. 

POSTERIOR  TIBIO-FIBULAR   REGION  (dKKP-SEATED). 

The  muscles  here  placed  are  in  close  contact  with  the  bones; 
they  are  the  popliteus,  flexor  longus  digitorum,  flexor  longus 
pollicis,  and  tibialis  posticus. 

Distection,  To  expose  the  deep  fascia, — Detach  the  two  heads  of  the 
gastrocnemius  from  the  condyles,  also  the  plantaris :  then  separate  the  solcos 
from  the  tibia  and  fibula,  proceeding  from  below  upwards.  When  this  ii 
done,  turn  these  muscles  down  towards  the  foot,  and  you  will  find  be- 
hind  and  just  beneath  the  knee-joint  the  popliteus  musdc ;  and  you  will 
observe,  that  this  as  well  as  the  long  muscles,  which  lie  lower  down,  and  tbe 
posterior  tibial  vessels,  are  bound  down  by  a  thin  fiiscia  (the  deep-seated 
fascia  of  the  leg).  This  membrane  extends  down  from  the  tendon  of  tbe 
semi-membranosus  muscle,  becoming  connected  on  each  side  with  the 
borders  of  the  bones,  and  towards  the  ankles  with  the  sheaths  of  tbe  ten- 
dons ;  and,  if  traced  along  the  interval  between  the  inner  ankle  and  tbe  heel, 
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it  will  be  found  to  cover  the  vessels,  and  to  terminate  at  the  internal  annular 
ligament. 

To  expose  the  deep-seated  muscles. — Pinch  up  the  fascia  with  your  forceps, 
and  detach  it  from  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  behind  the  ankles : — taking 
these  as  a  guide,  proceed  upwards  to  the  popliteus.  In  this  way  the  deep- 
seated  set  of  muscles  become  exposed,  (viz.  the  flexor  communis,  placed 
along  the  tibia,  the  flexor  poUicis  on  the  fibula,  and  the  tibialis  posticus 
between  both,  and  partly  concealed  by  them,)  and  also  the  vesseb  which 
rest  upon  them. 

The  popliteus  (fig.  128,^)  is  situated  immediately  behind  and 
beneath  the  knee-joint,  extending  from  the  Fig.  128.* 
outer  surface  of  the  external  condyle  of  the 
femur  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  tibia. 
It  is  flat  and  somewhat  triangular  in  its 
form,  for  it  gradually  widens  as  it  descends, 
The  popliteus  arises  by  a  flat,  thick  tendon, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  from  a  depression 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  external  condyle, 
beneath  the  attachment  of  the  corresponding 
lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  and  is  in- 
serted into  all  that  triangular  sur&ce  of  the 
tibia  which  is  above  the  posterior  oblique  line. 

A  tendinous  expansion  from  the  semi- 
membranosus is  adherent  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  muscle.  It  is  covered  by  the 
gastrocnemius  and  plantaris,  with  the  popli- 
teal vessels,  and  the  internal  popliteal  nerve ; 
and  it  rests  against  the  knee-joint  and  the 
tibia. — The  tendon  by  which  it  is  connected 
to  the  femur  adheres  to  the  external  semi- 
lunar cartilage,  (which  sometimes  is  grooved 
for  it,)  and  is  invested  by  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  knee-joint ;  and  it  is  covered  by  the  external  lateral 
ligament  of  the  knee-joint  and  by  the  biceps  muscle. 

Actions. — The  popliteus  assists  in  flexing  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and  vice 
versk ;  but,  when  the  leg  is  flexed,  it  draws  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia 
backwards,  turning  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  toe  is  inclined  towards  the  foot 
of  the  opposite  side. 


Popliteus. 
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*  The  deep-seated  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  leg  are  exposed.  1.  Semi- 
membranosus. 2.  Peroneus  longus.  3.  Peroncusbrevis.  4.  Popliteus.  5. 
Flexor  digitorum  longus.  6.  Flexor  longus  pollicis.    7.  Tibialis  posticus. 
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Flex.  long.       FUxor  longus  digitorum  pedis  (fig.  128,*)  (flexor  pcrfowns). 
digitor.       rpj^g  j^jjg  flexor  of  the  toes  is  one  of  the  muscles  deeply  seated 
behind  the  bones  of  the  leg,  from  which  it  is  prolonged  horizon- 
tally into  the  sole  of  the  foot.    It  extends  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  tibia  to  the  phalanges  of  the  toes.  The  muscle  at  its  com- 
mencement is  thin  and  pointed,  but  gradually  increases  in  size, 
and  then  diminishes  again  as  its  fibres  end  in  a  tendon.  Finally, 
the  tendon  becomes  divided  into  four  slips  previously  to  its 
Origin.       insertion.    It  arises  from  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  tibia, 
below  the  oblique  line  which  gives  attachment  to  the  poplitcus 
and  soleus,  and  continues  its  attachment  to  within  three  inches 
of  the  inner  ankle ;  some  fibres  also  arise  from  an  aponeurosis 
which  covers  the  tibialis  posticus.    The  fleshy  fibres  pass  ob- 
liquely backwards  into  a  tendon  situated  at  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  muscle.    The  tendon  passes  behind  the  internal  malleo- 
lus, along  a  groove  common  to  it  and  the  tibialis  posticus  (the 
latter  being  next  to  the  bone) ;  thence  it  is  directed  beneath 
the  arch  of  the  os  calcis,  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards,  into 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  crosses  beneath  the  tendon  of  the 
Tendon      flexor  longus  pollicis,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  transveise 
3.^fflrx.  ^<^nd>nous  slip.     The  tendon  (fig.  180,«)  then  divides  into 
pollicis;      four  proccsscs,  corresponding  with  the  four  smaller  toes,  and,  as 
itsdiviBion.  ^j^^y  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^YiQif  under  surface,  they,  together  with  the 
tendons  of  the  short  flexor,  are  bound  down  to  the  phalanges 
Each  part    by  fibrous  sheaths.    Opposite  the  second  phalanx,  each  tendon 
tendon^of*  passes  through  a  fissure  in  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  breris*, 
ilex.brev.    (whence  the  term  perforans  is  applied  to  the  one,  perforatus  to 
the  other,)  and  is  inserted  into  the  last  phalanx  of  the  toe  at 
Connexion   its  base. — To  the  phalangal  bones  the  tendons  of  the  flexw 
^newln    i"uscles  of  the  tocs  are  bound  by  vaginal  fibrous  bands,  and 
hand.        they  are  provided  with  synovial  sacs  and  vincula  accessoria  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  tendons  of  the  corresponding  musdcs 
of  the  hand.    The  arrangement  of  the  tendons  of  the  two  bus- 
cles,  one  with  respect  to  the  other,  and  their  attachment  to  the 
bone,  are  likewise  similar. 
Acce«8ory       Previously  to  its  division,  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
muBCjitruct.  ^j^^g  ingestion  to  an  accessory  muscular  structure  (flexor  acccs- 
Flex.acccs-  sorius),  which  connects  it  with  the  calcaneum,  and  materiaJIj 
krabri^     modifics  the  direction  of  its  action  on  the  toes.    At  the  point 
of  separation  the  tendons  give  origin  to  four  snuJI  muscles 
(lumbricalcs),  which  may  also  be  considered  as  accessories  to  the 
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flexor  longus. — These  accessory  parts  are  described  with  the 
other  muscles  of  the  foot  (page  414). 

Though  in  the  dried  bone  only  one  impression  is  marked  for  Connexion 
the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus,  behind  JJ,gJ.*behind 
the  malleolus,  the  fibrous  sheath  which  retains  them  in  their  malleolus, 
situation  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  septum,  or  partition,  so 
that  each  runs  in  a  separate  groove  lined  by  a  distinct  synovial 
membrane.    The  direction  of  the  muscle  is  vertical  in  the  leg, 
horizontal  in  the  foot. — In  the  former  situation  it  is  bound 
down  by  the  deep  fascia,  and  covered  by  the  posterior  tibial  ves^ 
sets,  which  separate  it  from  the  soleus ;  and  the  anterior  surface 
rests  against  the  tibia,  and  overlaps  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle. 
In  the  foot  its  tendon  lies  between  those  of  the  flexor  longus 
pollicis,  which  is  above  it,  and  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  which 
lies  beneath  it. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis^ — Alb.  (fig.  128,^). — The  long  Flex.  long, 
flexor  of  the  great  toe  is  situated  on  the  fibula,  along  the  external  P^^*"»- 
side  of  the  leg,  and  at  the  under  and  inner  part  of  th^  foot.  It 
arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fibula  (its  inferior  two-  Origin, 
thirds)  :  from  the  lower  part  of  the  inter-osseous  membrane 
(to  a  very  small  extent) :  from  the  intermuscular  septum  inter- 
posed between  it  and  the  peronei :  and  from  the  aponeurosis 
covering  the  tibialis  posticus.    The  fleshy  fibres,  continuing  to 
arise  nearly  as  far  as  the  external  ankle,  pass  obliquely  back- 
wards into  a  tendon  placed  on  their  posterior  surface.  The 
tendon  traverses  a  groove  on  the  tibia,  external  to  that  which 
transmits  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  digitorum,  and  passes 
through  another  in  the  posterior  border  of  the  astragalus,  in 
which  it  is  retained  by  a  fibrous  band  and  a  synovial  membrane. 
It  then  runs  in  a  groove  beneath  the  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis  In  groove 
(the  sustentaculum  tali),  and  so  reaches  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
where,  after  being  connected  to  the  common  flexor  by  a  ten-  Connect  w. 
dinous  slip,  it  turns  forwards  beneath  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  ^^^^w^"*- 
great  toe  (fig.  180,*).    Lastly,  the  tendon  is  continued  on-  Betw. heads 
ward  between  the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  and 
after  running  through  a  fibrous  sheath,  which  binds  it  to  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  Insertion, 
second. 

In  the  leg  this  muscle  is  bound  down  by  the  deep  fascia  Paru  ad- 
which  separates  it  from  the  soleus ;  its  anterior  surface  rests  on  J^"^* 
the  fibula,  and  overlaps  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle  and  the 
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peroneal  artery.  Its  connexions  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  have 
already  been  sufficiently  indicated. 

The  tibialis posticus{&gA2Sy'')  (tibio-sub-tarseus)  lies  between 
the  two  preceding  muscles,  but  commences  considerably  higher 
up  than  either.  Its  superior  extremity  is  divided  into  two  pro- 
cesses, or  heads,  by  an  angular  interval,  and  the  anterior  tibial 
vessels  pass  forward  between  them.  It  arises  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  tibia,  beginning  along  the  oblique  line  of  insertion 
of  the  popliteus :  from  the  whole  of  the  inter-osseous  membrane, 
except  two  inches  at  the  lower  end :  from  the  sides  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula  for  the  same  extent :  and  from  the  aponeurosis  which 
covers  the  muscle  behind.  The  muscular  fibres  end  in  a  flat 
strong  tendon,  which  turns  beneath  the  internal  malleolus  in  a 
groove  of  the  bone,  and  in  a  sheath  appropriated  to  itself.  The 
tendon  now  changes  direction,  turning  forward  along  the  internal 
lateral  ligament,  and  beneath  the  os  calcis,  to  which  it  is  bound 
by  a  short  transverse  fibrous  band  (which  is  connected  with  the 
tendon  a^d  the  bone),  and  likewise  beneath  the  calcaneo-sca- 
phoid  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  tuberosity  of  the  sca- 
phoid and  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  Fibres  of  the 
tendon  are  likewise  prolonged  to  the  external  cuneiform.  The 
tendon  is  covered  by  a  synovial  membrane  behind  the  malleolus, 
and  likewise  beneath  the  tarsus. 

In  the  leg  the  tibialis  posticus  is  overlapped  and  concealed  in 
the  greater  part  of  its  extent  by  the  two  flexor  muscles,  but 
superiorly  the  part  which  is  left  uncovered  by  them  supports 
the  posterior  tibial  vessels.  The  anterior  surface  rests  against 
the  inter-osseous  ligament  and  the  tibia  and  fibula,  from  which 
it  arises.  Its  tendon  runs  close  to  the  inner  ankle  and  tarsal 
bones,  and  where  it  slides  under  the  latter  near  its  termination 
is  thickened  by  a  cartilaginous  or  bony  deposit  within  its  fibres, 
analogous  in  form  and  use  to  the  sesamoid  bones  in  other 
situations. 

Spigelius  named  this  muscle  "  nauticuxy'*  because  "  sailors  bring  it  chiefly 
into  action  in  climbing  the  mast  of  a  ship." — Op.  citat.  1.  Iv.  c.  24. — 
The  tibialis  posticus  is  said  by  Albinus  to  have  in  some  cases  additional 
points  of  insertion  into  one  or  more  of  the  following  bones  ;  viz.  the  second 
metatarsal,  the  third  metatarsal,  the  cuboid,  and  second  cuneiform. 
Action  of  Actions, — Like  their  antagonists  on  the  fore  part  of  the  leg,  the  two  flexor 
flexor  muse  niuscles  act,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  phalanges  of  the  toes,  which  they 
^  curve  or  bend,  and  then,  by  continuing  their  eflFort,  they  act  on  the  foot. 

The  latter  effect  they  are  enabled  to  produce  by  means  of  the  mechanical 
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adTantage  afforded  to  them  by  the  pulley-like  surface  on  which  they  slide  as 
they  pass  from  the  leg  into  the  sole  of  the  foot.  By  this  provision  the  flexor 
muscles  conspire  with  the  soleus  and  gemellus  in  extending  the  foot  on  the 
leg,  for  instance,  in  the  effort^  to  stand  on  tip-toe. 

The  direct  agent  in  extending  the  foot  upon  the  leg  is  the  tibialis  pos-  Of  tibialis 
ticus ;  but  from  its  position  it  is  also  enabled  to  incline  the  foot  inwards,  po»t»cu>« 
thus  antagonizing  the  peroneus  tertius,  which  tends  to  turn  it  outwards.  It 
may  also,  by  elevating  the  inner  border  of  the  foot,  turn  the  sole  inwards  ; 
which  action  is  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  peroneus  longus,  which  tends 
to  incline  it  outwards. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  toes  would,  in  all  cases,  be  drawn  inwards  Influence  of 
whilst  they  are  being  flexed  by  the  flexor  communis,  in  consequence  of  the  access, 
oblique  direction  of  its  tendon,  but  for  the  influence  exerted  upon  it  by  the 
accessory  muscle,  which  is  connected  with  it  in  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The 
direction  of  the  latter  being  from  behind  forwards,  it  is  well  fitted  by  its 
eontraction  to  modify  the  action  of  the  long  flexor  on  the  toes,  and  to  draw 
them  towartis  the  heel,  where  its  fixed  point  of  attachment  is  situated. 

The  action  of  these  muscles  may  be  reversed  ;  for  they  may  take  their  Action  of 
fixed  points  below  at  the  foot,  and  from  thence  draw  on  the  bones  of  the  foregoing 
leg,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  the  erect  position  and  prevent  their  inclining  for- 
wards. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  FOOT, 

The  only  muscle  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  the  extensor  Muscle  of 
brevis  digitonim,  which  has  been  already  described  (page  399), 
together  with  the  extensor  longus,  as  they  conspire  in  their 
actions ;  the  present  section  therefore  includes  only  the  muscles 
in  the  sole  of  the  foot.    These  may  be  considered  as  divisible  Three 
into  three  regions,  corresponding  with  the  two  borders  and  the 
intermediate  space ;  the  internal  set  consisting  of  the  muscles  of 
the  great  toe,  the  external,  those  of  the  little  toe,  those  in  the 
middle  being  common  to  all.    But,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  Division  in 
examination  of  the  parts  contained  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  it  is  ^^^^ 
found  more  convenient  to  divide  them  into  layers,  lying  one 
beneath  the  other;  more  particularly  as,  like  the  muscles  on 
the  back  part  of  the  leg,  they  are  found  to  be  separated  into  a 
superficial  and  deep  set  by  a  layer  of  fascia  interposed  between 
them  and  binding  down  the  latter. 

Dissection.    To  expose  the  plantar  fascia. — The  subject,  or  the  limb,  if  it  Plantar 
be  detadied,  being  placed  in  the  prone  position,  lay  the  dorsum  of  the  foot 
on  a  high  block,  so  as  to  bring  the  sole  fully  into  view  ;  secure  it  in  that 
position.    Make  an  incision  from  behind  forwards  in  the  middle  of  the  sole, 
begnming  over  the  heel.    Cut  down  through  the  thick  skin  and  the  cushion  Grannlarfat 
of  granular  fat  at  the  heel,  until  you  see  the  white  fibres  of  the  fascia  :  then  over  fiiacia. 
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tuking  these  as  a  guide,  and  everting  the  margins  of  the  incision,  incline 
your  knife  and  dissect  the  skin  off  the  fascia  from  behind  forwards.  You 
will  observe  its  middle  part  to  spread  out  beneath  the  metatarsus,  and  to 
give  off  five  processes,  which  run  along  to  the  extremities  of  the  metatarsal 
bones  :  the  external  portion,  which  binds  down  the  muscles  of  the  little  toe, 
is  thick  and  firm  :  but  the  internal  one,  which  corresponds  with  the  muscles 
of  the  great  toe,  is  a  thin  membrane  which  appears  to  be  prolonged  from  the 
fascia  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  not  to  be  properly  an  offset  of  the  true 
plantar  fascia  (see  its  description,  among  other  structures  of  the  same  kind). 

To  espose  the  first  laifer  of  muscles  (fig.  129.) — These  are  three,  m.  the 
abductor  pollicis  at  the  inner  side,  the  abductor  of  the  little  toe  at  the  outer, 
and  the  short  flexor  of  the  toes  in  the  middle.  '  The  abductor  pollicis  is 
readily  brought  into  view  by  raising  the  thin  &scia  which  covers  it,  and 
dissecting  it  off,  beginning  over  its  tendon  and  thence  proceeding  backwards. 
The  abductor  of  the  little  toe  is  exposed  by  raising  the  outer  division  of  the 
plantar  fascia  from  its  attaclmient  to  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  and  reflecting 
it  backwards.  Now  observe  that  tlie  broad  part  of  the  fascia  appears  as  if 
tucked  in  at  its  sides  by  processes  or  septa,  which  separate  the  middle  from 
the  lateral  groups  of  muscles.  Insert  the  knife  under  the  fascia,  raise  it 
from  the  muscles  a  little,  and  then  cautiously  detach  it  from  them,  proceed- 
ing from  before  backwards.  When  severed  from  the  calcaneum,  you  may 
carry  it  forwards,  still  leaving  it  attached  by  its  digital  processes.  By  these 
means  you  bring  into  view  the  short  flexor  muscle. 

Abductor  pollicis  pedis  (fig.  123/). — 
The  abductor  of  the  great  toe  is  placed 
horizontally  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  It  arises  from  the 
inner  border  of  the  protuberance  of  the 
calcaneum,  from  the  internal  annular  li- 
gament, from  the  septum  between  it  and 
the  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and  from 
the  superior  surface  of  the  plantar  iascia. 
The  fleshy  fibres  end  in  a  tendon,  which, 
after  uniting  with  the  external  head  of 
the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  is  inserted  into 
the  inner  border  of  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

The  plantar  surface  of  this  muscle  is 
covered  by  the  skin  and  fascia ;  the  su- 
perior surface  is  in  contact  with  the  ten- 


Fig.  12.9.* 


*  The  muscles  seen  after  removing  the  integument  and  fascia  only.  1 . 
Abductor  ]K)llicis.  2.  Flexor  brevis  digitorum.  3.  A  part  of  plantar  fascia. 
4.  Abductor  digiti  minimi. 
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(linous  insertion  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  vitb  the  flexor  brevis 
pollicis  with  which  it  is  identified,  and  with  the  internal  plantar 
fessels. 

Flexor  brevis  digitorum  *  (flexor  perforatus). — The  short  Flexorbrev. 
flexor  of  the  toes  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
in  contact  with  the  plantar  &scia.    It  arises  from  the  internal 
or  greater  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneum  :  from  the  plantar  fascia  ' : 
and  the  intermuscular  septa  on  each  side.    The  muscle  soon 
terminates  in  four  thin  tendons  corresponding  with  the  four  Tendons, 
smaller  toes ;  and  opposite  the  extremity  of  the  first  phalanx 
each  tendon  divides  into  two  fasciculi,  so  as  to  leave  a  fissure 
for  the  transmission  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus,  after  perforated 
which  the  fibres  unite  again  into  a  broad  lamella,  which  is  in-  {jj,^^^*^ 
serted  into  the  under  surface  of  the  second  phalanx.    The  man- 
ner of  its  division  for  the  passage  of  the  other  flexor  tendon,  and  Arrange- 
the  mode  of  connexion  with  the  bones,  are  strictly  analogous  to 
those  in  the  hand. — The  lower  surface  of  this  muscle  is  in  inti-  Paru  in 
mate  contact  with  the  plantar  fascia ;  the  upper  with  the  flexor 
accessorius,  with  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  the 
lumbricales,  and  the  plantar  vessels. 

Abductor  digiti  minimi*. — This,  the  third  muscle  of  the  super-  Abductor 
ficial  stratum,  is  placed  along  the  external  border  of  the  foot. 
It  arises  from  the  external  border  of  the  calcaneum,  from  the  Origin, 
under  surface  of  that  bone  in  front  of  both  tubercles,  and  from 
the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  process  of  the  plantar  fascia,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  external  tubercle  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatar- 
sal bone.    The  fleshy  fibres  end  in  a  tendon,  which,  after  sliding 
along  a  smooth  impression  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  head  of 
the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  is  inserted  into  the  external  surface  of  Insertion, 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe. 

This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  plantar  fascia.  Its  upper  surfeice  Parts  in 
is  in  contact  with  the  external  head  of  the  flexor  accessorius,  the  ^^^^^ 
ligamentum  longum  plantse,  and  the  flexor  brevis  digiti  minimi. 

Diuection, — To  expose  the  second  layer  of  plantar  muscles  {fig.  130).  Remoyalof 
Separate  the  two  abductors  and  the  short  flexor  from  the  calcanemn  by 
inserting  the  knife  mider  the  border  of  each  successively,  and  cutting  ob- 
liquely backwards  close  to  the  hone.  Then  draw  them  forwards,  leaving 
them  still  attached  by  their  insertions,  in  order  that  you  may  restore  them 
to  their  original  positions,  and  inspect  their  attachments  and  relations  again. 

When  these  muscles  are  removed,  a  thin  lamella  {deep  plantar  fascia)  of 
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membrane  will  be  observed,  extending  across  from  one  side  of  the  foot  to 
the  other,  separating  the  first  from  the  second  layer  of  muscles,  consisting  of 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  those  of  the  flexor  communis,  and 
its  accessories,  viz.  the  flexor  accessorius  and  lumbricales.  The  long  ten- 
dons will  be  observed  to  cross  one  another  at  an  acute  angle,  that  of  the 
flexor  pollicis  inclining  inwards,  and  placed  on  a  plane  superior  to  the  ten- 
don of  the  flexor  communis,  whose  direction  is  obliquely  outwards,  as  if 
towards  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

The  Jlexor  accessorius  is  divided  posteriorly  into  two  heads 
(fig.  130,        of  which  the  internal,  or  larger  one,  arises  from 
Fi    130  ♦  inner  or  concave  surface  of  the  calca- 

neum  ;  the  external,  flat  and  tendinous, 
arises  irom  the  plantar  surface  of  that 
bone,  a  little  before  its  external  tubercle. 
These  origins  unite  at  an  acute  angle, 
and  form  a  flat  fleshy  mass,  which  be- 
comes united  to  the  external  border,  as 
well  as  to  the  upper  surface,  and  slightly 
also  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  longus,  at  its  point  of 
division.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
fibres  of  the  accessory  muscle,  where  they 
enclose  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor, 
are  tendinous,  and  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  groove,  within  which  it  is  lodged. 

The  flexor  accessorius  is  the  moles 
camea'*'*  of  Sylvius.f 

The  lumbricales  (fig.  130,  *,  *)  are 
four  small  tapering  muscles,  in  form  like 
worms,  whence  their  name  is  derived ;  they  arise  from  the  ten- 
dons of  the  flexor  communis  digitorum,  at  their  point  of  divi- 
sion ;  from  which  they  pass  forwards  to  the  inner  side  of  each 
of  the  lesser  toes,  where  each  becomes  a  thin  tendon,  which  is 


♦  The  muscles  of  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot,  after  removal  of  the 
superficial  series.  1.  Tendon  of  the  long  flexor  of  the  great  toe.  2.  Ten- 
don of  the  long  flexor  of  the  toes.   3.  Flexor  accessorius.    4.  Lumbricales. 

6.  Tendon  of  the  short  flexor  of  the  toes.    6.  Short  flexor  of  the  great  toe. 

7.  Short  flexor  of  the  little  toe. 
t    In  Hippocratis  et  Galeni  Physiologiae  partem  Anatomicam  Isagoge  a 


Jacobo  Sylvio.  — Cap.  vii.  Venet.  1656. 
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inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  at  its  inner  border, 
and  also  becomes  united  to  the  tendinous  expansions  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  phalanges. 

These  little  muscles  are  less  distinct  than  those  of  the  hand.  They  are 
liable  to  the  same  variations  of  arrangement. 

Dissection, — Cut  the  flexor  tendons  across,  detach  the  flexor  accessorius 
from  its  origin,  and  draw  them  forwards  or  over  the  sides  of  the  foot.  When 
these  muscles  are  removed,  the  third  layer  is  exposed,  filling  up  the  deep 
irregular  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Flexor  brevis  pollicis  pedis  (fig.  181,  — The  short  flexor 
of  the  great  toe  is  single  and  pointed  behind,  but  divided  into 
two  parts  or  heads  in  front.  It  arises  by  a  flat  tendinous  pro- 
cess, which  extends  along  the  greater  part  of  its  upper  surface, 
from  the  inner  border  of  the  cuboid  bone,  slightly  from  the  con- 
tiguous margin  of  the  external  cuneiform  bone,  and  from  the 
tendinous  band  sent  to  that  bone  from  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
posticus.  These  origins  can  be  best  per- 
ceived when  the  muscle  is  cut  across  and 
detached  carefully  from  before  backwards. 
The  fleshy  mass  divides  into  two  parts, 
which  are  inserted,  one  into  the  inner, 
the  other  into  the  external  border  of  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great 
toe ;  each  head  is  also  intimately  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  sesamoid  bones 
beneath  the  articulation.  Moreover,  be- 
fore reaching  its  points  of  insertion,  an 
intimate  union  is  established  between  this 
muscle  and  the  abductor  pollicis  on  the 
one  side,  and  adductor  on  the  other. 
The  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  runs 
along  the  interval  between  the.  heads  of 
the  short  flexor. 

Adductor  pollicis  pedis  (fig.  131,^). — 
The  adductor  of  the  great  toe  is  situated  obliquely  in  the  sole 


Fig.  131. • 
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*  A  view  of  deeper  muscles  than  those  shown  in  the  preceding  figure. 
1.  Short  flexor  of  the  great  toe.  2.  Adductor  of  the  great  toe.  3.  Trans- 
versus  pedis.  4.  Short  flexor  of  the  little  toe.  6,  6.  fnter-osseous  muscles. 
7.  Tendon  of  peroneus  longus.    8.  Ligamentum  longum  plant®. 
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of  the  foot,  forming  a  short,  thick,  fleshy  mass.  It  amet 
from  the  cuboid  bone,  from  the  tarsal  extremity  of  the  third 
and  fourth  metatarsal  bones,  also  from  the  sheath  of  the  pe- 
roneus  longus  muscle  ^,  and  is  directed  obliquely  inwards  to 
be  inserted^  conjointly  with  the  external  head  of  the  flexor 
brevis  pollicis,  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great 
toe. 

The  adductor  of  the  great  toe  and  its  short  flexor  are  thus 
found  to  be  intimately  united  at  their  insertion,  and  if  they  be 
cut  across  about  an  inch  behind  the  first  joint,  and  reflected 
forwards,  two  small  sesamoid  bones  will  be  found  connected 
with  their  tendons,  just  as  the  patella  is  with  the  extensor 
tendon  of  the  knee-joint.  Like  the  patella,  one  of  their  sur- 
fiices  is  smooth,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  articula- 
tion, being  lined  by  the  synovial  membrane ;  and,  like  it,  they 
are  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  tendons,  to  increase  their 
power  of  action. 

The  transversus  pedis  (fig.  131, is  a  narrow  flat  fasciculus 
of  fleshy  fibres,  stretched  beneath  the  digital  extremities  of  the 
metatarsal  bones,  being  interposed  between  them  and  the  flexor 
tendons.  Its  external  extremity  is  attached  usually  to  the  late- 
ral ligament,  connecting  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  with  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  little  toe ;  sometimes  it  commences  at  the 
fourth:  it  passes  from  without  inwards,  its  fibres  being  con- 
nected with  the  heads  of  the  fourth,  third,  and  second  metatar- 
sal bones,  or  rather  with  the  ligaments  passing  from  them  to 
the  phalanges.  It  thus  reaches  the  ball  of  the  great  toe, 
where  it  becomes  blended  with  the  fibres  of  the  adductor  pol- 
licis. 

Flexor  brevis  digiti  minimi  pedis  (fig.  131,*;  180,^). — 
The  short  flexor  of  the  little  toe  is  placed  at  the  external 
side  of  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  it  arises  tendinous  from  the 
base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  from  the  sheath  of  the 
peroneus  longus ;  the  fleshy  fibres  terminate  in  a  tendon,  whidi 
is  inserted  into  the  base  and  external  border  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx of  the  little  toe.  The  upper  surface  of  this  muscle  is  in 
contact  with  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone ;  the  inferior  is  covered 
partly  by  the  abductor  digiti  minimi,  partly  by  the  phintar 
fascia. 

The  inter-osseous  muscles  (inter-ossei),  as  their  name  im- 
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Fig.  132.» 


plies,  are  placed  between  the  metatarsal  bones,  filling  up  the 
intervening  spaces.  There  are  seven  in  all,  and  they  are 
divided  into  two  sets,  which  differ  from  one  another  in  their 
position  and  arrangement.  On  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
metatarsus  four  of  the  muscles  are  perceptible,  and  they  are 
named  from  this  circumstance.-  The  other  set  exist  only 
on  the  plantar  surfiice,  and  they  are  named  accordingly. 
The  seven  interosseous  muscles  are  distinguished  numerically 
from  within  outwards,  like  the  spaces  which  they  occupy. 

a.— The  dorsal  inter^oaaeous  muscles 
(fig.  182)  closely  resemble  one  another  in 
appearance,  structure,  and  attachment. 
Their  fibres  arise  from  the  contiguous  sur- 
&ce8  of  the  bones  between  which  they  are 
placed,  and  pass  obliquely  forwards  to  a 
slight  tendon  that  runs  along  the  centre 
of  each,  so  that  they  form  a  penniform 
muscle.  Their  posterior  extremities  are 
bifid,  leaving  angular  intervals  occupied 
by  the  perforating  branches,  which  pass 
from  the  plantar  to  the  dorsal  arteries. 
These  muscles  dip  down  into  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  where  the  plantar  series  are  alto- 
gether placed ;  hence  it  is  that,  in  this 
latter  situation,  their  appearance  and  ar- 
rangement are  somewhat  complicated  (fig. 
181). 

The  first  two  dorsal  inter-osseous  muscles 
belong  to  the  second  toe,  being  inserted,  the 
one  (fig.  182,^)  into  the  internal,  the  other^  into  the  exter- 
nal  side  of  its  first  phalanx,  and  into  the  margins  of  the  exten- 
sor tendon  as  it  expands  upon  its  dorsal  surface.  The  dorsal 
artery  of  the  foot  passes  in  the  angular  interval  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  first,  in  its  course  downwards  to  join  the  plantar  ar- 
tery.— The  third  dorsal  muscle*  is  inserted  into  the  external 
side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  third  toe. — And  the  fourth* 
terminates  in  like  manner  on  the  first  phalanx  of  the  fourth  toe. 
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*  The  bones  of  the  foot,  with  the  dorsal  inter-osseous  muscles,  seen  from 
above. 
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Fig.  133.^ 


b. — Tbe  plantar  inier-osseouM  muscles  are  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, situated  between  the  metatarsal  bones ;  they  are  placed 
rather  beneath  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones,  in- 
clining somewhat  towards  their  inner  border.  These  are  single 
muscles,  and  are  connected  each  with  but  one  metatarsal  bone. 

The  Jint  plantar  inter-osseous  muscle 
(fig.  183,^)  arises  along  the  inner  border  of 
the  third  metatarsal  bone.  The  fleshy  fibres 
end  in  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  same  (third) 
toe,  becoming  blended  with  the  tendinous 
expansion  of  the  extensor  communis. 

The  second  plantar  inter-osseous  musde' 
arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  fourth 
metatarsal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  in- 
ner border  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  corre- 
sponding toe  and  the  extensor  tendon. 

The  third  plantar  inter-osseous  muscle' 
arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  fifth  meta- 
tarsal bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe  and  the 
extensor  tendon. 

— From  the  foregoing  description  it  re- 
sults, that  the  inter-osseous  muscles  now 
examined  correspond  with  those  of  the  hand,  with  the  exception 
that,  while  the  latter  are  so  disposed  as  to  abduct  the  fingers  from, 
or  adduct  them  towards,  a  line  running  through  the  middle  of  the 
middle  Jinger,  the  dorsal  muscles  of  the  foot  are  calculated  to 
move  the  toes  from  the  middle  of  the  second  toe,  and  the  plan- 
tar series  incline  them  towards  that  point. — The  dorsal  muscles, 
therefore,  increase  the  breadth  of  the  foot,  and  the  plantar 
muscles  lessen  it  or  restore  the  toes  to  the  position  from  which 
they  are  removed  by  the  former. 


^  The  bones  and  ligaments  of  the  foot  seen  on  the  plantar  aspect,  with 
the  plantar  inter-osseous  muscles. 
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IN  THE  ORDER  OF  DISSECTION. 


The  student  to  whom  the  head  and  neck  are  allotted^  will  find  sixty-six 
muscles  at  each  side,  disposed  in  sets  or  groups  in  particular  parts,  techni- 
cally termed  regions.  He  will  find  it  convenient  to  dissect  them  m  the  fol- 
lowing order.  When  a  muscle  forms  part  of  two  regions,  it  is  enumerated 
in  eadi,  lE>ut  is  included  within  brackets  (  ). 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 


Epicrcmial  Region, 
Oodpito-frontaliB. 

AuriaUar  Region, 

Attollens  anrem. 
Retnihens  aurem. 
Attrahens  aurem. 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  BT>-LU>8  AND  ORBIT. 

Palpebral  Region, 
Orbicularis  palpebnurum. 
Corrugator  superdlii 
(Leyator  polpebm.) 
(TenBor  tanL) 

OrifUal  Region, 

Rectufl  superior. 

 inferior. 

■  intemuB. 

'  extemus. 
Obliquus  superior. 

 inferior. 

LeTator  palpebne. 
Tensor  tarsi. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  FACE. 

Nasal  Region, 

Pyiamidalis  nasL 

Compressor  narium. 

Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi. 

Depressor  alae  nasi 

Levator  prop,  alae  nasi  posterior. 

 —  — —  anterior. 

Superior  MaxiUarg  Region. 
Levator  bibii  superioris. 

anguli  oris. 
Zygomaticus  major. 
■   minor. 

Inferior  MaxiUarg  Region. 
Triangularis  oris. 
Depressor  labii  inferioris. 
Levator  labii  inferioris. 

Inter-^masaUary  Region, 

Buccinator. 
Risorius. 
Orbicularis. 
Naso-labialis. 

Temporo-ma*iUarg  Region, 

Masseter. 
Temporalis. 


Pterygo-maxiUarjf  Region, 

Pteiygoideus  intemus. 
 — — .  extemus. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  NECK. 

Si^ffieial  Region, 

Platysma  myoides. 
Stemo-deido-mastoideus. 
(Rectus  stemalis.) 

Stemo-hgoid  Region, 
Stemo-byoideus. 
Stemo-thyroideus. 
Thyro-hyoideus. 
Crico-thyroideus. 
Omo-hyoideus. 

Stdhmasallarg  Region. 

Digastricus. 
Stylo-byoideus. 

 alter. 

Stylo-glossttS. 
Stylo-pbaryngcus. 

Oenio-hgoid  Region, 
Mylo-byoideus. 
Oenio-byoideus. 
Hyo-glossns. 
Genio-byo^lossus. 
T.ingnnli»,  and  Other  mnsdes  of  the 
tongue. 

Musdet  o/ike  Pharynx, 
Constrictor  inferior. 


 — -  superior. 

(Salpingo-pbaryngeus.) 
(Stylo-phaiyngeus.) 
(Palato-pbaryngeus. ) 

Mtudet  qfihe  Scfi  PalaU, 

Levator  palatL 
Circnmflexus  palati. 
Azygos  uvulsBb 
Paiato-glossns. 

(Palato-pbaryngeuB.) 

Muedes  o/He  LarpuB, 
(Crico-tbyroideus.) 
Crico-arytsenoideus  posticus. 
Crico-arytsenoideus  lateralis. 
Tbyro-arytSBnoideus. 
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Arytaenoideiu. 

Arytaeno-epi^otddeiis. 

Thyio-epiglottideiis. 

VeriebndBegiam^laieraL 
Scaleniu  anticiu. 

■  mediaa. 
  posticus. 


THE  MUSCLES. 

VeiidinlBegiam^amienor. 
Rectiu  c^tifl  anticiis  mftjor. 

R«ctiu  htendis. 
Longns  colli. 


OF 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 
There  are  fifty-three  muscles  in  each  limb  (including  the  peetonles.  sub- 
clavius,  and  serratus),  which  may  be  examined  one  after  another,  m  the 
order  here  set  down. 


AtUerior  Thoracic  Repiom, 
Pectoralis  major. 

minor. 
SubclaTiiis. 
(Rectos  stemalift.) 

lateral  Tkoracie  B^ffkm. 
Serratus  magniu. 

MUSCLES  or  TBI  SBOULDBR. 

Acromial  Region, 

Deltoidens. 

Sec^mlar  Heffion^  poderior, 
Snpra-Bpiiiatiu. 
Inna-spiiiatas. 
Teres  minor. 
 major. 

SoapuUtr  Reffion,  atUerior. 
Sttb-scapnlaiis. 

MUSCLBS  OF  THI  ARM. 

Ifumeral  Region. 
Coraoo-biBchialis. 
Biceps  flexor  cubitL 
Bradiialis  anticns. 
Triceps  extensor  cnbiti. 
Snb-anconens. 

MUSCLBS  OP  THB  PORK- ARM. 

Brachial  Region^  inner  and  anterior. 
Pronator  radii  teres. 
Flexor  carpi  radialif. 
Palmaiii  longns. 


Flexor  caipi  olnaris. 

 —  digitorom  snUimis. 

 profondua. 

(Lmnbricales.) 
Flexor  pollicis  longns. 
Pronator  quadiatos. 

Radial  Region. 
Supinator  ndii  longns. 
Extensor  caipi  radialis  longior. 

 ^   -breTHir. 

Supinator  ndii  btevis. 

Brachial  Region^  poelenor. 
Anconeus. 

Extensor  digitorom  communis. 
-  mifiitnj  digiti. 

 —caipi  olnuisL 

 ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 

 primi  intemodii  pollids. 

•  secondi  intemodii  pollids. 

■  indicis. 

MUSCLBS  OP  THB  HAKO. 

Palmar  Region. 
Abdnctor  pollids. 
Opponens  pollids. 
Flexor  breris  pollids. 
Adductor  pollicis. 
Palmaris  brevis. 
Abductor  digiti  minimj. 
Flexor  breyis  digiti  minifni. 

Adductor  digiti  minin^y 

Lumbricales. 
Inter-oaseL 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  TRUNK. 
Omitting  the  pectorales,  subclavius,  and  serratus  magnus,  which  are 
usuaUy  taken  with  the  upper  extremity,  we  find  in  the  tnmk  of  the  body 
ninety  muscles  at  each  si(fe,  together  with  the  diaphragm  and  levator  ani 


MUSCLBS  OP  THB  ABOOMBN. 

Abdominal  Region. 

Obliqutts  extemos  abdominis. 
 — intemus. 


Cremaater. 
Transrersalis. 
Rectos  abdominis. 
Pynunidalis. 
Quadiatos  lombonim. 
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MU9CLI8  or  TBI  THORAX. 

Anterior  Tkorade  Region. 

(Pectonlis  major.) 

iPectoFBlii  minor.) 
SubcIaTiTis.) 

Lateral  Thorade  Region. 
(SerratuBmagmiB.) 

CosiaL  Region. 

InteiHWttales  [extemi,  intemi]. 
Infira-fiottaleB. 
LevatoroB  coatamm. 
Triangularis  Btemi. 
DiaphiBgma. 

MU8CLK8  OF  THB  PXLVI8  AND  PBRI- 
NiBUM. 

Iliac  Region. 

Psoas  magnui. 

 parms. 

Iliacus. 

Perinmal  Region. 

Sphincter  am. 
TransTersus  perinseL 
Accelerator  urinae. 
Erector  penis. 
Levator  ani. 
Coccygeus. 
Compressor  urethrae. 

(Erector  clitoridis. 

Constrictor  vaginae.) 

1IUSCLB8  OP  THB  BACK. 

These  are  arranged  in  layersu 


Doreal  Region. 

1 .  Trapenas. 
Latissimns  dorsi. 

2.  Levator  angali  scapols. 
Rhomboideus  minor. 
 major. 

8b  Serratns  posticns ! 

Splenios  colli. 
  capitis. 

4.  Erector  spina.  • 

Sacro-lombalis. 

Cervicalis  desoendens. 

Aooessorins  ad  sacro-lambalem. 

Loogissimus  dorsL 

Transversalis  cervicis. 
Trachelo-mastoideua. 
Spinalis  dorsL 
I  cervicis. 
Complezus. 

fiiventer  cervicis. 

5.  Semi'tpinalis  dorsi. 
Semi-spinalis  colli. 
Inter^spinales. 
Inter-transversales. 
Inter-aocessorii. 
Miiltifidus  spinsB. 
Rotatores  spinse. 
Extensores  coccygis, 

(Levatores  costarmn.) 
Rectus  capitis  posticus  major. 

 ^  .  minor. 

Obliquus  capitis  superior. 
 inferior. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

In  each  limb  there  are  fifty-six  muscles,  which  may  be  dissected  in  tlie 
following  order. 

MU8CLX8  OP  THB  THIGH. 

Femoral  Regiom^anJtmor. 
Tensor  vaginse  femoris. 
SartoriuB. 
Rectus. 
CrureuB. 
Sub-crureuB. 
Vastus  extemus. 
 intemus. 

Femoral  Region^  inierwd. 
Gracilis. 
Pectineus. 
Adductor  longus. 

.  ' — •  brevis. 

'  magnus. 

Gluteal  Region^  tnperfidal. 
Gluteus  maximus. 
 medius. 

Ghdeaf-  Region,  deep-eeated. 
Pyriformis. 
Gemellus  superior. 


Obturator  intemus. 
Gemellus  inferior. 
Quadratus  femoris. 
Obturator  extemnSi 

Femoral  Region^poelerior. 
Biceps  femoris. 
Semi-tendinosus. 
Semi-membranosus. 

IIUSCLBS  OP  THB  LBO. 

TSbio-fSndar  Region^  amiierior. 
Tibialis  anticns. 
Extensor  pollicis. 

 —  digitorum  longus. 

Peroneus  tertius. 

(Extensor  digitorum  brevis.) 
Peroneus  longus.  . 
brevis. 

TUno-fintlar  Region,  poderior  superjidal. 

Gastrocnemius. 

Plantaris. 

Soleus. 
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Deep-seated, 
PopHteus. 

Flexor  longos  digitomm  pedis. 
— — — —  pollicis  pedis. 
Tibialis  posticus. 

MU8CLB8  OP  THE  FOOT. 

Dormd  Reffum. 
Extensor  digitomm  brevis. 

Plantar  Reffion, 
Abductor  pollicis. 


Flexor  breris  digitomm. 
Abductor  digiti  mioimi. 

Flexor  accestorius. 
Lumbricales. 

Flexor  breTis  poIHcis. 
Adductor  pollicis. 
Flexor  breVis  digiti  minimi 

TransTersos  pedis. 
InteiHMsei. 


TABLE  OF  THE  MUSCLES, 

ARRANGED  AFTER  THE  MANNER  OP  DR.  BARCLAY, 
ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  ACTIONS. 


Forwards  b]f 
Platysma  myoides 
Sterno-mastolde  M 
Rectas  anticas  m^or 
  minor, 

Jt$Uled(when  the  lower 

ioip  i§Jlsed)  Af 
Mylo-byoidens 
Genlo-hyoldens 
GeDio*hyo  gloMua 
Digattrici. 

Porwardi  bp 
Platysma  myotdes 
Stenio-mastoldeaa 
Digastricas 
Mylo-hyoidpui 
G«Dlo>hyoidea8 
Genlo-hyo^loMnt 
Omo-byoldei 
Stemo-byoidei 
Thyro-byoidel 
Rectas  anticas  minor 
Longns  colli. 


Forwardi  bp 
Rectas  abdominis 
Pyramidalis 

Obliqaos  exteraas  abdo- 

minis 
— —  internas 
Psoas  magnas 

 panros, 

AaHsted  (whm  tk€  anmt  an 

curried  forwards)  fry 
Pectoralis  major 

 minor 

Serratas  magna*. 


THE  HEAD  IS  MOVED 

Baekwarde  bp 
Part  of  trapesias 
Splenias  capitis 
Com|riexas 
Trachelo-roaatoideas 
Rectas  posticas  major 

 ■  minor 

Obliqaos  capitis  superior. 


THE  NECK  IS  MOVED 
Backwards  bp 
Part  of  trapesias 
Rbomboidens  minor 
Serratas  posticas  saperior 
Splenias  capitis 

 colU 

Coroplexas 
Tracbelo^  mastoideas 
Transrersalls  colli 
Inter- spinales  colli 
Semi-Bplnales  colli 
Rectus  posticas  major 
minor 

Obliqaas  capitis  superior 
—————  Inferior 
Scaleni  postici 
Lerator  scapula. 

THE  TRUNK  IS  MOVED 


Trapesius 

Rbomboidens  m^or 

Latisslmos  dorai 

Serratas  posticas  superior 

 inferior 

Sacro-tumbalis 
Longlssimas  doni 
Spinales  dorsl 
Semi  spinales  dorai 
Maltifidusspinse 
Inter  transversaks  dorai  et 
lamborum. 


To  eiiksr  side  bp 
Platysma  myoidcs 
Stemo«uslolde«s 
Part  of  tnpesioB 
Splenias  capitis 

 colli 

Trndielo^aslaideM 
Complexus. 


LmitraUpbp 
Various  comMnatloM  of  thase 
mnsdea  wbkh  nptntiif 
move  it  forwards  and  bade- 
wuds,  assisted  by  ibe  •eak^ 
nl,  inteMrausversaht,  aai 
recti  lateralcs. 


Laitrallpbp 
Obliqaas  exicrMs 


Qnadratna  luBborsB 
Loaglssimus  doni 
8«cro4umbalis 

SerraU  postid 
Latisaifflosdoni. 
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THE  SCAPULA  IS  MOVED 

Vpmmr4*  Dowmwardt  bp  Forwards  hp  Baekwardt  hp 

TnpeiiM  Lower  part  of  trapexiw      Pectoralii  minor  Part  of  trapesini 

LrTator  tcapafae  LatiMimas  dorai  Serratua  magnoi.  Rbomboidel 

RbonMdd.  Pectoralia  minor.  LatiMlmoa  dorai. 


THE  HUMERUS  IS  MOVED 


ForwardB  bp 
Part  or  deltoid 
Part  of  pectoralia  n^or, 

A$$itltd  iu  MflM  dmiw- 
skmeet  bp 

Bicepa 

Coraco-brtchialia. 


Backwardt  hp 
Part  of  deltoid 
Terea  m^or 

 minor 

Lonf  bead  of  trice  pa 
Latiaaimoa  dorai. 


Inward*  bp 
Part  of  pectoralia  major 
Latiaaimoa  dorai. 


BotaUd  inward*  bp 

Sabacapnlaria, 

A**i*ted  ocea*ionallp  bp 

Pectoralia  major 

Latiaaimoa  and  terea  ma- 
jor. 

Outward*  bp 
Sopra-apinatoa 
Infkv-apinatna 
Terea  minor. 


THE  FORE-ARM  IS  MOVED 


Forward*  hp 
Bicepa 

Brachialia  anticoa 
Pronator  terea, 

A**i*tedhp 
Flexor  carpi  radialia 

 aobllmia 

 ainaria 

Supinator  longoa. 


Backward*  hp 
Tricepa 
Anconeoa. 


Boiated  inward*  hp 
Pronator  terea 
Flexor  carpi  radialia 
Palroaria  longoa 
Flexor  aoblimia 
Pronator  qoadratoa. 

Outward*  hp 
Bicepa 

Supinator  brevia 

Extenaor  aecondi  Internodii. 


THE  CARPUS  IS  MOVED 


Forward*  b^ 
Flexor  carpi  radialia 
Fabnaria  longaa 
Flexor  anblimia 

 '  carpi  nlnarla 

  profnndoa 

ipollicU. 


Backward*  hp 
Extenaor  carpi  radialia  Ion- 
gior 

— — —  brcTior 
Extenaor  aecondi  inter< 

nodii 
Indicator 

Extenaor  commonia  digi> 
torom 

~— -  proprina  poUicia. 


Outward*  hp 
Flexor  carpi  radialia 
Extenaor  car  pi  radialia  Ion- 
gior 

  brcTior 

Extenaor  oaaia  metacarpi 
 primi  Intemodli* 


Inward*  hp 
Flexor  aobllmia 

 carpi  oinaria 

  proftandoa 

Extenaor  commonia  digl* 
tomm 

 minimi  digiti 

— — —  carpi  oinaria. 


THE  THUMB  IS  MOVED 


Inward*  and  forward*^ 
•ero**  the  paim^  hp 

Oppooena  poUicia 
Flexor  brevia 
— - —  longoa. 


Outward*  4>  backward*  bp 

Extenaor  oaaia  metacarpi 

pollicU 

—  primi  internodii 

—  aecondi  inter, 
nodii. 


Upward*  ^forward*,  awap 
from  the  other  Jlnger*^  hp 

Abductor, 

J**i*Ud  hp  part  of  tht 

Flexor  brevia. 


Backward*  and  inward*, 

to  the  other  JInger*,  hp 
Adductor 

Extenaor  primi  Internodii 
■  ■  aecondi  internodii. 


THE  FINOEBS  ARE  MOVED 


Forward*,  orjiaaod,  bp 

PWxor  aoblimia 

 profondoa 

I^nbriealea 
lolcroaaei 

Flexor  brevbdigiti  minimi 
ibdnctor  digiti  minimi. 


Backward*,  or  extended,  bp 

Extenaor  commonia 

 minimi  digiti 

Indicator. 


Outward*,  to  radial  border, 
bp 

Abdoctor  indicia 
Abductor  digiti  minimi 
Inter  oaaei. 


Inward*  hp 

Abdoctor  digiti  minimi 
Inter-oaaei. 
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THB  THIGH  IS  MOVED 


Fbrwardt  bp 
Pmms  oiaKDus 
UiacDS 

Tenaor  vagtiue  femoris 
Pectineus 
Adductor  longns 
  brevit. 


Glateas  mazlmu 
Part  of  gloteos  medioi 
Pyriformis 
Obturator  intemaa 
Part  of  addacKN-  magaot 
Long  head  of  bicepa 
Semi-tendinoMt 
Seml-membraactiu. 


Pm»s  magnni 
Illacnt 
Pectioeaa 
GmcUia 

Adductor  loogus 
brevii 


Obturator  ezteniBa 
Qnadratoa  femoris. 


Omtmtrdtb§ 
Teoaor  vagiMe  ftmorit 
Gluteus  Baxims 


Pyrifotiols. 


THB  THIGH  18  ROTATED 


InmardM  bg 
Tensor  Tsginae  femoris 
Part  of  glutens  roedius, 

Amd,  wktn  the  1^  it  ex- 

tended,  Ay 
Sartorius 
Semitendiooios. 


Outwmrdeiff 
Gluteus  maximui 
Part  of  glutens  mcdis 
Pyriformis 
GeuMtllns  superior 
Obturator  intemus 
Gemellns  inferior 
Quadratns  femoris 
Obturator  eztemus 
Psoas  macMS 
Iliacus 

Adductor  loogns 
  brerb 


Biceps  cruris,  slightly. 
THE  LEO  IS  MOYBD 
Baekmvdt,  w  flexed,  h  Bxtemied  Jy 

Semi-tendinosns  Rectus 
Biceps  Crurens 
Semi-membraoosns  Vastus  eztenms 

Gracilis  ■  Intemus. 

Sartorins 
PopUteus. 

THB  FOOT  IS  MOVBD 


fbneardttorflegei,  bp     B«ekmmrde,or  extmded,  bp      Mined  imwdt  kp 


Tibialis  anticns  Oustrocnemius 
Extensor  proprios  pollicis  Plantarls 
-  longus  digitomm  Soleus 


Peioueus  tertius. 


Plexor  longns  digitomm 

  pollicU 

Tibialis  posticus 
Perooeus  longus 
—  brcTis. 


Extensor  proprlus  pollkis 
Plexor  loogns  dlgltorara 

 pollicis 

Tibialis  posticus. 


Perooens  longus 


Peroaens  tertius. 


Bnckmeardeter  fleaedt  bp 
Abductor  poUicis 
Plexor  brevis  digitomm 
Abdoctor  minimi  digiti 
Plexor  longus  pollicis 

 digitomm 

Flexor  acoenoriuft 
Lnmbricales 
Flexor  breTis  pollkis 
Adductor  pollicis 
Flexor  bruvis  minimi 

dlglU 
Inter-ossel. 


THE  TOES  ARB  MOVED 
r, or  extendedtbp        helmed  imevde  ly 
>r  longns  digitomm   Abductor  pollicis 
-  propria*  poUicis  interossei. 
bre^s  digitomm. 


Adductor  poiBcis 
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Thb  iascise,  composed  ultimately  of  layers  of  shining  fibres 
arranged  in  ft  more  or  less  reticulftr  form  &iid  connected  hy  nature ; 
dense  cellular  tissue,  constitutes  series  of  comparatively  inelastic 
and  unyielding  fibrous  membranes,  which  invest  and  support  the 
various  soft  parts  composing  the  trunk  and  the  limbs. 

Connected  through  the  medium  of  the  periosteum  with  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  skeleton^  the  fasciae  serve  not  only  to  encase 
individually,  but  to  bind  down  collectively,  and  keep  in  place, 
the  muscles  and  their  tendons.  They  vary  much  from  the  or- 
dinary thickness  in  certain  situations,  being  thin  and  indistinct 
in  some  parts,  while  they  become  stronger  and  more  defined  in 
others,  especially  where,  from  some  caufie,  as  the  sudden  change 
in  the  direction  of  a  tendon,  there  is  more  than  usual  danger 
of  displacement  of  parts  during  muscular  action. 

Where  flat  muscles  enclose  certain  large  viscera  (as  on  the 
abdomen),  fiiscise  form  similar  continuous  expansions  on  their 
inner  surface,  and  these  also  vary  in  their  strength  in  different 
parts,  as  it  were  with  the  necessity  for  their  existence. 

By  Bichat  fasciae  have  been  named  aponeuroses  of  investment^ 
to  distinguish  them  from  proper  tendinous  expansions  or  apo-  t^ofi^ 
neuroses  of  insertion  (of  muscles),  of  which  the  tendons  of  the  Tf'V^*'** 
occipito-frontalis  and  of  the  external  abdominal  muscles  may  be  ed  from 
taken  as  examples.    Practically,  however,  this  distinction  is  j^JJonf"* 
not  so  absolute  as  it  may,  for  systematic  description,  be  conve- 
nient to  assume,  inasmuch  as  in  both  classes  some  aponeuroses 
are  found  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  investment  and  inser- 
tion.   Thus  iascias  are  often  observed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give 
origin  to  muscular  fibres,  as  illustrated  in  the  gluteus  medius 
and  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  af- 
ford insertion  to  tendons,  or  to  ofisets  from  tendons,  passing  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood.    Examples  of  the  insertion  of 
tendinous  fibres  to  fasciae  are  afforded  by  the  gluteus  maximus 
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and  the  biceps  brachialis.  The  connexion  between  fascias  and 
muscles  is  met  with  on  the  surface  of  the  limbs,  and  more  par- 
ticularly over  parts  which  undergo  much  change  in  figure 
during  muscular  action ;  and'  the  effect  of  the  arrangement 
would  therefore  appear  to  be, — in  addition  to  its  use  in  en- 
larging the  extent  of  origin  for  muscular  fibres,  and  in  econo- 
mising the  osseous  surface  for  the  insertion  of  muscles,  —  to 
ensure  a  proper  degree  of  tension  in  membranes  which  are  not 
well  fitted  by  their  physical  properties  alone  to  accommodate 
themselves  completely  and  accurately'to  such  changes.  Hence, 
also,  in  certain  situations  distinct  muscles  are  provided  for  this 
especial  purpose,  as,  for  example,  the  tensor  of  the  fascia  of  the 
thigh  (tensor  vaginse  femoris),  and  that  of  the  palmar  &8cia 
(palmaris  longus). 

The  connexion  between  investing  fiiscise  and  the  periosteum 
is  of  much  importance,  and  it  is  so  intimate  as  to  have  in- 
duced Bichat  to  consider  the  periosteum  as  the  centre  of  the 
aponeurotic  system  generally.* 

Wherever  a  margin  or  surface  of  bone  is  unoccupied  or  un- 
covered by  muscle  or  tendon  (t.  e.  where  it  is  subcutaneous,  as 
the  spine  of  the  tibia,  or  where  it  forms  part  of  a  lai^  vis- 
ceral cavity,  as  the  brim  of  the  pelvis),  the  investing  fascia  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  periosteum,  thus  constituting  a 
sort  of  septum,  which  would  prevent  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  for 
example,  from  being  pushed  freely  under  every  part  of  what  ap- 
pears a  continuous  membrane. 

Where  the  bone  lies  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sur- 
face, the  fascise  are  still  freely  connected  with  the  periosteum 
through  the  medium  of  deep  prolongations  which  pass  between 
the  muscles.  Some  of  these,  usually  stronger  than  the  rest, 
dip  directly  between  separate  groups  of  muscles,  and  are  named 
inter-muscular  septa^  as  the  inter-muscular  partitions  of  the 
thigh,  which  separating  respectively  the  extensor,  the  adductor, 
and  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  leg,  connect  the  fascia  lata  with 
the  periosteum  of  the  femur. 

In  other  situations,  where  the  organs  of  various  kinds  are  as- 
sembled together,  and  where  the  muscles  are  less  clearly  divided 


♦  «'  Anatomic  Gdn^rale,'*  nouvelle  ^dit.  par  B^lard  et  Blandin  •  Paris, 
1830  ;  t.  3.  p,  209. 
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into  parallel  groups,  as  in  the  neck,. these  deeper  processes  of 
fascia  have  a  much  more  complicated  course  and  mode  of  inser- 
tion, often  appearing  to  split  and  encase  muscles,  and  occasion- 
ally strengthening  the  sheaths  of  important  vessels.  The  com- 
plication is,  in  &ct,  a  consequence  of  the  complication  of  the 
parts  held  together  by  the  fascia.  In  parts  which  are  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  surgical  operation  (as  the  groin,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  occurrence  of  hemiee),  some  of  these  secondary 
processes  of  fascia  have  much  interest  for  the  practical  surgeon, 
and  they  are  therefore  deemed  worthy  of  a  careful  description  ; 
but  in  other  cases  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  any  detailed 
description  of  them. 


SUPERFICIAL  FASCIA. 

Under  this  name  has  been  described  another  series  of  mem-  superficial 
branes,  differing  in  strength,  texture,  appearance,  connexions,  ^jj^ 
and  uses  from  those  just  alluded  to,  and  allied  to  them  only  in  guisbed 
the  fact  of  their  forming  a  general  membranous  investment  to  ^^*f**** 
the  body  and  limbs. 

Immediately  beneath  the  skin,  and  between  it  and  the  true 
fascia,  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  body  an  imperfectly  mem- 
branous structure,  composed  of  fibrous  and  celluTo-fibrous  tis- 
sue, containing  within  its  meshes  a  varying  quantity  of  fat,  and 
between  its  laminsd  the  superficial  vessels  and  nerves  as  they 
course  obliquely  from  under  the  deep  or  true  &scia  to  enter  the 
integument. 

The  superficial  fascia  may  be  traced  as  a  continuous  mem- 
brane over  nearly  the  whole  body ;  but,  whilst  in  some  parts,  not  demon- 
as  in  the  groin,  it  is  so  thick  as  to  be  capable  of  subdivi-  J^^^Joj^^' 
sion  into  several  layers  by  the  knife,  in  others,  as  the  palms  body, 
of  the  hands,  it  is  so  closely  united  with  the  skin  on  one 
aspect,  and  with  the  true  fascia  on  the  other,  that  it  cannot 
be  demonstrated,  and  can  only  theoretically  be  said  to  exist. 

The  principal  function  of  the  superficial  fascia  appears  to  be  Uiea. 
that  of  permitting  with  safety  a  certain  amount  of  motion  be- 
tween the  elastic  skin  and  the  less  yielding  fascia  beneath  it, 
whilst  it  also  unites  those  structures  one  to  the  other. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
the  structure  in  question  is  most  distinct  wherever  the  skin  is 
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loose  and  moveable  over  the  subjacent  soft  parts,  as  over  the 
groin,  the  scrotum,  and  anterior  part  of  the  perineum  ;  and 
that,  where  bursas  are  superadded  to  facilitate  this  movement 
still  further,  it  is  in  the  superficial  fascia  that  they  are  deve- 
loped.  Where  muscular  fibres  are  directly  inserted  into,  and 
act  upon,  the  skin,  the  superficial  fascia  can  be  hardly  said  to 
exist.  For  example,  over  the  platysma  royoides  in  the  neck, 
the  superficial  sphincter  of  the  anus,  and  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum and  other  muscles  of  the  face,  the  muscular  fibre  so 
closely  adheres  to  the  under  surface  of  the  skin,  that  there  is 
no  substance  intervening  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
description  as  an  independent  structure. 

The  superficial  fascia  is  irregularly  adherent  on  both  its 
surfaces  ;  but  the  only  connexions  that  it  will  be  desirable  fur- 
ther to  particularise  are  those  which,  in  certain  situations,  it 
contracts  with  the  true  investing  faacisd. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  superficial 
and  true  fascise,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  examine  them 
together  as  they  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  than  to 
treat  of  them  under  separate  and  independent  heads. 


FASCIJE  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 
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The  superficial  fascia  is  but  imperfectly  developed  on  the 
head  and  neck.  Over  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  cranium  it 
cannot  be  demonstrated,  owing  to  the  close  adherence  of  the 
skin  to  the  frontal  part  of  the  occi pi to-fron talis  and  to  the 
epicranial  aponeurosis.  Over  the  occipital  division  of  this  mus- 
cle, however,  the  superficial  fascia  is  to  be  recognised,  and  it  is 
continuous  with  that  covering  the  back  of  the  neck ;  and  on 
either  side  of  the  epicranial  aponeurosis  it  is  again  recognised, 
descending  over  the  temporal  fascia,  and  containing  between 
its  laminse  the  attrahens  and  attollens  aurem,  with  the  super- 
ficial temporal  vessels  and  nerves.    (See  p.  24S.) 

In  the  face  the  muscular  fibres  are  so  frequently  inserted  into 
the  skin,  that  there  is  no  intervening  cellular  tissue  worthy  the 
name  of  a  continuous  membrane ;  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  side  of  the  neck,  where  the  representative  of  the  super-* 
ficial  fascia  is  found  in  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  platysma 
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mjoides  muscle,  in  which  the  external  jugular  vein  and  some 
superficial  branches  of  nerves  are  contained. 

Deep  fascia.  —  The  chief  fiiscise  of  the  head  and  neck, 
therefore,  belong  to  the  proper  investing  class ;  and  owing  to 
the  arrangement  of  muscles  in  the  neck,  and  the  presence 
in  the  same  part  of  several  important  parts  in  a  small  space 

g.  vessels,  nerves,  glands,  the  windpipe,  &c.),  the  subdi- 
visions and  attachments  of  these  membranes  are  proportionably 
complicated. 

The  temporal  fascia  has  already  been  described  (p.  259),  Temporal 
in  connexion  with  the  muscle  of  the  same  name,  to  which  it  * 
affords  an  extensive  origin.    Single  above,  where  it  is  fixed  to  fixed 
the  curved  margin  of  the  temporal  fossa,  it  divides  below  into  ^ 
two  layers,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  outer,  and  the 
other  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  zygoma ;  and  in  this  situa* 
tion  there  is  deposited  between  its  layers  a  quantity  of  fat,  the 
absorption  of  which  gives  the  hoUowness  to  the  temples  of  those 
who  have  suffered  from  illness  of  long  standing.    This  dense 
fascia  is  separated  from  the  skin  by  the  layer  of  thin  mem- 
brane descending  from  the  epicranial  aponeurosis,  and  by  small 
muscles  of  the  pinna  of  the  ear. 

Parotid  fascia,  —  The  fisiscia  covering  the  parotid  gland  inTestment 
might  not  inaptly  be  considered  a  portion  of,  or  an  elongation 
from  the  cervical  fascia.   From  the  lower  margin  of  the  zygoma  continued 
a  strong  layer  of  fascia  descends  over  the  parotid  gland.    Be-  ^^^fe^Icia. 
low,  it  is  continuous  with  the  deep  fisiscia  of  the  neck  ;  behind, 
it  attaches  itself  firmly  to  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  ex- 
ternal meatus  of  the  ear  (particularly  on  its  lower  aspect),  and 
afterwards  continues  over  the  mastoid  process  and  upper  portion 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle ;  in  front,  the  membrane  gradually 
dwindles  over  tbe  masseter  muscle,  where  it  has  sometimes  been 
named  the  masseteric  fascia. 

On  the  inner  or  deeper  surfiice  of  the  parotid  a  similar, 
though  weaker  membrane,  exists ;  and  along  its  anterior  margin 
the  two,  uniting  together,  complete  the  proper  investment  of 
the  gland,  with  the  vessels  and  nerves  passing  through  it,  and 
likewise  incase  the  socia  parotidis  and  Stenson^s  duct. 

The  cervical fascia  (named  also  proper  or  deep  cervical),  when  Cerrical 
fully  laid  bare,  by  removing  the  platysma  myoides,  and  turning  ' 
back  the  trapezius  muscle  beneath  which  it  lies,  is  seen  to 
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form  one  continuous  sheath  to  the  neck.  Commencing  with  the 
thinnest  and  weakest  part  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  it  is  attached 
to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  and  to  the  liga^ 
menium  nuchce,  whence  it  extends  over  the  splenius  and  levator 
anguli  scapulffi  to  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  Here  the  fascia 
separates  into  two  layers,  one  of  which  covering  the  cutaneous 
surface  of  the  muscle  last  named  appears  on  a  superficial  dis- 
section, whilst  the  other  passing  on  its  deeper  aspect  has  addi- 
tional connexions,  hereafter  to  be  examined.  After  thus  in- 
casing the  sterno-mastoid,  these  layers  reunite  along  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  muscle,  and  the  single  membrane  thus  formed 
stretches  to  the  middle  line  in  front,  where  it  is  continuous  with 
the  part  of  the  fascia  covering  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck. 
The  connexions  of  the  continuous  sheath  thus  given  to  the  en- 
tire neck  will  first  be  followed  out,  and  then  the  deeper  pro- 
cesses sent  between  the  muscles  will  be  proceeded  with. 

When  traced  upwards,  the  layer  of  fascia  on  the  cutaneous 
surface  of  the  stemo-mastoid  is  found  in  front  of  the  ear  conti- 
guous with  the  fascia  covering  the  parotid  gland  and  the  masseter 
muscle,  and,  still  further  forward,  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Followed  downwards,  it  is  seen  extending  from  the 
tendon  of  the  stemo-mastoid  over  the  clavicle,  losing  itself  gra- 
dually in  the  thinner  covering  of  the  pectoral  muscle  ;  and  this 
portion  is  pierced,  above  the  clavicle,  by  the  external  jugular 
vein  hitherto  superficial  to  the  membrane.  In  front,  the  &scia  is 
comparatively  thin  above,  where  it  is  fixed  to  the  hyoid  bone ; 
but,  becoming  stronger  as  it  descends,  it  splits,  a  little  below  the 
level  of  the  thyroid  gland,  into  two  distinct  layers.  Of  these 
the  more  superficial  and  weaker,  guided  by  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscles,  expands  in  front  of  the  sternum ;  whilst  the  stronger 
layer,  lying  under  the  former,  and  closely  covering  the  sterno- 
hyoid and  stemo-thyroid  muscles,  is  attached  to  the  deeper  sur- 
face of  that  bone.  These  layers  materially  assist  in  closing  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  above  the  sternum ;  and  between  them  there 
exists  a  quantity  of  cellular  tissue  and  hi,  with  sometimes  a  small 
lymphatic  gland. 

The  processes  of  cervical  fascia  which  dip  between  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  and  remain  to  be  followed,  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
tinued from  the  deeper  of  the  two  layers  already  alluded  to  as 
enclosing  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.    A  process  of  the  fiiscia  of 
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considerable  density,  extending  upwards  behind  and  to  the  inner  upwards, 
side  of  the  parotid  gland,  is  fixed  to  the  styloid  process  and  angle 
of  the  lower  maxilla,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  stylo-  stylo-max- 
maxillary  ligament.   (See  p.  196.)    When  the  head  is  thrown 
back,  and  still  more  if  it  is  at  the  same  time  inclined  to  the 
opposite  side,  this  band  may  be  felt  cord-like  beneath  the  angle 
of  the  maxilla.    Downwards^  and  a  little  outwards,  another  Down- 
strong  portion  of  the  fascia  encloses  the  omo-hyoid ;  and  this  era- 
bracing  the  tendon  between  the  two  muscular  bellies,  binds  it  omo-hyoid; 
down  and  maintains  the  angular  direction  of  the  muscle.  This 
portion  of  the  fascia  descends  to  be  partially  inserted  into  the 
clavicle ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  sends  a  covering  round  the 
subclavius  muscle ^  which  is  continuous  (over  the  subclavian  and 
axillary  vessels)  with  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  which  is 
situate  below  the  clavicle. 

Another  and  somewhat  irregular  process  of  the  fascia  assists  "^^^^ 
in  forming  the  common  sheath  of  the  large  cervical  blood-vessels 
(the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein,  with  the  pneumo-gastric 
nerve),  a  thin  fibro-cellular  septum  intervening  between  the 
two  vessels  and  thus  completing  a  separate  sheath  for  each. 

Lastly,  a  thin  membranous  partition  is  continued  inwards  inwards, 
across  the  trachea  and  thyroid  body  (to  which  latter  it  sends 
an  investment),  and  immediately  behind  the  stemo-thyroid  thyr.  body, 
muscles.    This  layer  has  been  traced,  over  the  large  vessels  at 
the  root  of  the  neck,  to  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  pericardium.* 

Interposed  between  the  pharynx  and  the  muscles  immediately  Preverte- 
applied  to  the  fore  part  of  the  vertebral  column  is  another  layer 
of  the  general  fascia  of  the  neck  known  as  the  prevertebral 
fascia.  Attached  to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone, 
and  on  each  side  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebras  (the 
anterior  tubercles  of  these  processes),  this  layer  immediately 


*  Godman,  having  traced  the  cervical  fascia  into  the  pericardium,  strongly 
insisted  on  considering  the  fibrous  investment  of  the  heart  as  formed from  the 
fascia  ;  but  from  this  mode  of  expression,  which  is  often  met  with  in  ana- 
tomical language,  no  more  should  be  understood  tlian  the  mere  fact  of  con- 
tinuity, for,  on  the  same  grounds,  the  pericardium  might  as  well  be  said  to 
form  the  cervical  fascia.  I  have  succeeded  in  tracing  the  fascia  over  the 
vessels  into  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  pericardium  ;  but  in  some  instances  I 
have  failed  to  trace  the  continuity  of  the  two  structures,  in  consequence 
of  the  fascia  degenerating  (as  it  often  does  in  other  places)  into  mere  cellular 
membrane  at  some  distance  from  the  upper  end  of  the  pericardium.  See 

Anatomical  Investigations,  by  John  Godman,  M.D."   Philadelphia,  1824. 
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covers  the  rectus  capitis  anticiis  and  lateralis,  and  the  longus 
colli  muscles,  and  it  is  likewise  expanded  over  the  scaleni  mus- 
cles and  the  cervical  nerves. 

FASGL£  OF  THE  THORAX. 

Superficial  The  superficial  fascia  covering  the  thorax,  continuous  with 
fiwcia.        ^j^^^      ^j^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  upper  limb  above,  and  with  that  of 

the  abdomen  below,  is  loose  and  distinct  over  the  greater  part  of 
EncloMs  the  surface  of  the  chest.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mamma 
mamma.  ^j^.^  membrane  divides  into  two  layers,  which  enclose  the  gland, 
one  lying  before,  the  other  behind  it.  From  both  these  layers 
offsets  are  continued  into  the  glandular  substance,  separating 
it  yito  parts  and  supporting  them.  The  posterior  layer  is 
likewise  connected  with  the  immediate  investment  of  the  pec- 
toral muscle  by  bands  of  a  similar  kind  ;  and  processes  contain- 
ing between  them  masses  of  iat  arc  extended  from  the  anterior 
lamina  forward  to  the  skin  and  to  the  nipple.  From  the  sup- 
port they  afford  to  the  mammary  gland,  and  the  connexion 
they  establish  between  it  and  the  skin  and  nipple,  the  last-men- 
tioned processes  were  named  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  the  "  ligamenta 
suspensoria''*  of  the  organ  they  serve  to  support.  The  super- 
ficial &scia  covering  the  thorax  is  thinner  and  denser,  and  con- 
tains less  fat  near  the  middle  line  in  front,  where  its  surfaces  are 
closely  adherent  to  the  skin  and  to  the  deeper  &scia. 
True  fascia  The  ileeper  fascia  of  the  thorax,  firmly  adherent  to  the  sur- 
thorax ;  &ce  of  the  stcmum  and  to  the  clavicle,  under  the  platysma 
myoides,  is  thin  and  weak  over  the  upper  part  of  the  pectoral 
muscle,  to  which  it  is  adherent  through  the  medium  of  cellular 
elongations  extended  between  the  fasciculi  of  muscular  fibres.  It 
becomes  somewhat  stronger  in  the  interval  between  the  margins 
of  the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles,  where  it 
closes  in  the  axillary  space ;  and  is  most  developed  near  the  epi- 
gastric region,  where  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  dense 
aponeurotic  fibres  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  recti  muscles. 
At  the  margin  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  the  fascia  appears  to 
split,  one  layer  continuing  on  the  cutaneous,  the  other  on  the 
deep  aspect  of  that  muscle ;  and  both  layers  become  attached  to 
the  spines  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 

♦  «0n  the  Anatomy  of  the  Breast."   London,  1840. 
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By  reflecting  the  great  pectoral  muscle  a  deep  layer  of  under 
fascia  is  brought  into  view,  which  is  strongest  at  the  upper  and  Suade! 
outer  part,  where  it  is  stretched  between  bones,  but  becomes 
weaker,  and  degenerates  into  mere  cellular  membrane  in  front  of 
and  behind  the  smaller  pectoral  muscle.  The  upper  and  Costo- 
stronger  portion  of  this  deep  layer  of  fascia  is  named  the  co8t<h  J^^^J^e 
eoracoid  liff€ment  or  membrane.  The  fibres  of  which  this 
structure  is  composed  are  aggregated  together  on  the  outer  side, 
and  are  here  inserted  into  the  end  of  the  eoracoid  process  of  the 
scapula,  from  which  point  they  diverge  upwards  and  inwards, 
becoming  proportionally  weaker,  and  are  attached  above  along 
the  under  margin  of  the  clavicle  and  to  the  inner  extremity  of 
the  first  rib.  The  band  thus  formed  stretches  across  and  pro- 
tects the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves,  and  ofiTers  considerable  re- 
sistance to  the  finger  when  pressed  between  the  eoracoid  process 
of  the  scapula  and  the  clavicle.  It  does  not  present  any  defined 
maigin,  in  consequence  of  its  continuity  with  the  thinner  mem- 
brane already  noticed  as  descending  to  the  pectoralis  minor. 
Lastly,  a  thinner  layer,  passing  behind  the  subclavius,  com- 
pletes the  investment  for  that  muscle,  and  is  continuous  with  a 
layer  we  have  already  traced  as  descending  towards  this  point 
from  the  deep  cervical  fascia  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
omo-hyoid  muscle  (page  431). 

Inter-costal  fascia. — On  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  external  Inter-coatal 
inter-costal,  and  on  the  internal  aspect  of  the  internal  inter-costal 
muscle,  exist  distinct  and  firm,  though  thin  layers  of  fascia ; 
and  there  is  also  a  delicate  cellular  prolongation  between  the  two 
sets  of  muscles.  These  layers  of  fascia  become  much  stronger 
at  the  points  at  which  the  corresponding  muscles  are  deficient ; 
namely,  between  the  external  inter-costal  muscle  and  the  sternum 
in  front,  and  between  the  internal  inter-costals  and  the  vertebral 
column  behind. 

The  vertebral  aponeurosis^  which  might  be  enumerated  Vertebral 
amongst  the  fascise  of  the  thorax,  has  been  described  at  page  299,  roiSsf^ 
in  connexion  with  the  muscles  it  separates. 

FASCLfi  OP  THE  UPPER  LIMB. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  arm  requires  but  little  notice.  Superficial 
It  is  most  distinct  opposite  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where  the 
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superficial  veins,  contained  within  its  laminse,  are  nnmerous 
and  large.  In  the  palm  of  the  hand,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so 
adherent  to  the  skin  and  true  palmar  fascia,  (or  rather  these  two 
structures  are  here  so  connected  by  dense  fibro-cellular  bands,) 
that  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  superficial 
fascia  as  a  separate  layer.  Subcutaneous  burs®  are  usually 
found  in  this  f^cia  over  the  acromion,  the  olecranon,  and  the 
knuckles. 

Fascia  of  the  The  deep  fascia  over  the  greater  part  of  the  deltoid  is  coarse 
shoulder.  cellular,  adhering  closely  to  the  surfiice  of  the  muscle,  and 
continuous  with  the  septa  which  dip  between  its  &8ciculi.  Over 
that  portion  of  the  muscle  which  arises  from  the  posterior  end  of 
the  spine  of  the  scapula,  however,  the  fascia  becomes  more 
dense,  and  descends  to  join  with  that  investing  the  iniia-spina- 
tus,  and  to  strengthen  the  fascia  over  the  back  of  the  arm. 
Fascia  of  The  foscia  of  the  arm^  composed  chiefly  of  transverse  fibres 
the  arm.  j  ^^Qg^^j^g^^  Qthers  having  an  oblique  or  longitudinal  course, 
diflTers  much  in  density  at  different  parts.  Thus  it  is  thin  and 
cellular  over  the  biceps  muscle,  stronger  where  it  covers  the  tri- 
ceps, and  particularly  dense  as  it  approaches  the  outer  and 
inner  condyles  of  the  humerus.  It  is  strengthened  above,  and 
during  muscular  action  is  kept  tense,  by  tendinous  fibres  pro- 
longed from  the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  on  the 
inner  side,  and  from  the  deltoid  on  the  outer  side.  The  iascia 
of  the  arm  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  downwards  of 
the  fascia  already  described  as  covering  these  several  muscles. 

This  &scia  is  connected  to  the  shaft  and  condyles  of  the  hu- 
merus by  two  processes,  which  extend  directly  to  the  bone,  and, 
separating  the  muscles  on  the  posterior  from  those  on  the  an- 
lnter-mii»'  terior  aspcct  of  the  limb,  are  named  inter-muscular  septa.  Of 
extenS*^ '  these  the  external^  which  is  not  well  marked,  reaches  from  the 
insertion  of  the  deltoid,  along  the  outer  ridge  on  the  shaft  of 
the  humerus  to  the  external  condyle.    It  receives  tendinous 
fibres  from  the  deltoid,  and  gives  partial  origin  to  the  muscles 
between  which  it  is  interposed,  namely,  the  triceps  behind, 
and  the  supinator  longus,  and  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior 
in  front.    It  is  pierced  from  behind  forwards  by  the  musculo- 
intemaL    Spiral  nerve  and  the  superior  profunda  artery.    The  internal 
septum,  much  thicker  and  stronger  than  the  other,  begins 
near  the  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  from  which  it  re- 
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ceives  fibres ;  it  extends  between  the  triceps  and  brachialis  an- 
ticus,  affording  points  of  attachment  to  some  of  the  fibres  of 
these  muscles.  It  is  traversed  from  before  backwards  by  the  ul- 
nar nerve  and  the  lower  profunda  and  anastomotic  arteries.  Be- 
sides these  septa,  the  &scia  of  the  arm  sends  thinner  ofisets  to  se- 
parate the  different  muscles  (as  the  biceps  from  the  brachialis 
anticus)  from  each  other,  and  to  assist  in  forming  the  sheath  to 
the  brachial  vessels  and  median  nerve. 

The^^cia  of  the  fore-arm^  continuous  above  with  that  FaKiaofthe 
descending  from  the  upper  arm,  is  closely  connected  at  the  bend  J 
of  the  elbow  with  the  periosteum  covering  the  superficial  por- 
tions of  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  and  the  olecranon  process  at  bend 
of  the  ulna ;  and  it  is  strengthened  by  tendinous  fibres  sent  from 
the  triceps  and  biceps  muscles.    Below  the  elbow  this  fiiscia  is 
composed  principally  of  circular  fibres  attached  to  the  olecranon, 
and  the  inner  margin  of  the  ulna,  crossed  however  by  longitu- 
dinal and  oblique  fibres,  which  descend  from  the  points  of  bone 
and  tendons  of  muscles  just  indicated.    Of  these  accessory  Expansion 
fibres,  the  band  sent  from  the  biceps  tendon  (see  p.  826),  is  ^"^g. 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  It  expands  over  the  muscles  arising 
from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus ;  and  it  forms  a  firm 
though  thin  septum  between  the  median  basilic  vein,  which  lies 
before  it,  and  the  brachial  artery,  with  its  accompanying  veins  and 
median  nerves,  situated  behind  it.    The  fascia  thus  strengthened  Connexion 
by  the  expansion  from  the  biceps  muscle  is  intimately  con-  ^^^^^ 
nected  with  the  muscles  below  the  inner  condyle  of  the  hu- 
merus, giving  origin  to  many  of  their  fibres ;  and  it  is  also 
united  to  the  fibrous  bands  (inter-muscular  septa)  placed  be- 
tween those  muscles,  so  that  the  muscles  lie  in  several  cells  or 
sheaths  of  fibrous  structure. 

The  attachment  of  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm  to  the  subcuta- 
neous margin  of  the  ulna  conveniently  divides  it  into  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  portion. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm,  continuing  Anterior 
from  that  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  is  much  weaker  than  the 
membrane  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  limb.  In  the  hollow 
just  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  this  fascia  presents  a  small 
oval  aperture  for  the  transmission  of  a  short  communicating 
branch  between  the  superficial  and  the  deep  veins  of  the  fore-arm. 
It  increases  in  density  towards  the  hand  ;  and  a  little  above  the 
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wrist  affords  a  slieath  to  the  tendon  of  the  long  palmar  muscle, 
which  passes  over  the  annular  ligament  to  be  inserted  into  the 
narrow  end  of  the  palmar  &scia.  Several  white  lines  seen  on 
the  surface  of  the  lascia  mark  the  inter-muscular  septa  which 
are  continuous  with  it.  Between  the  superficial  and  the  deep 
layer  of  flexor  muscles,  another  layer  of  fascia  is  stretched  from 
side  to  side ;  it  is  stronger  below  than  above,  where  it  is  gene- 
rally little  more  than  cellular  membrane. 
Anterior  The  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus,  composed  of 
Vrn^t.  white  fibres,  extends  transversely  from  the  scaphoid  and 

trapezium  on  the  outer  side,  to  the  unciform  and  pisiform  bones 
on  the  inner  side,  bridging  over  a  space  through  which,  sheathed 
by  synovial  membrane,  run  the  tendons  of  the  long  flexor  mus- 
cles with  the  median  nerve.  The  upper  margin  of  this  structure 
is  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm,  and  receives  some 
fibres  from  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  The  anterior 
surface  is  crossed  by  the  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus,  the  ulnar 
artery  and  nerve,  and  a  cutaneous  branch  of  the  median  nerve ; 
the  lower  margin  is  connected  with  the  palmar  fascia,  and  gives 
partial  origin  to  most  of  the  short  muscles  of  the  thumb  and 
of  the  little  finger.  The  anterior  annular  ligament  should  be 
considered  as  a  highly  developed  portion  of  the  fascia  of  the 
wrist,  and  not  as  a  true  ligament.  It  is  thicker,  and  apparently 
more  independent  than  the  posterior  annular  ligament,  merely 
because  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  are  larger  and  more  powerful 
than  the  extensors. 
FiMcia  on  The  posterior  division  of  the  iascia  of  the  fore-arm,  by  fiir 
fore^wm.*'^  the  thicker  of  the  two,  binds  down  the  soft  parts  in  the  hollow 
between  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  strong  septa  between  the  several  superficial  muscles  imme- 
diately beneath  it,  and  sends  off  a  thin  nearly  cellular  transverse 
membrane  to  separate  the  superficial  from  the  deeper  group  of 
muscles.  Approaching  the  back  of  the  wrist,  the  transverse 
fibres  increase  in  number  and  strength,  and  these  being  stretched 
from  the  outer  margin  of  the  radius  on  one  side  to  the  pisiform 
bone  and  the  palmar  fiiscia  on  the  other,  constitute  the  posterior 
Poiterior  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus.  (See  p.  217.)  This  structure, 
Ij^ent;  Howevcr,  is  attached  not  only  to  the  points  just  indicated,  but  it 
sevonU  is  likewise  connected  to  the  several  parallel  ridges  on  the  pos- 
rncntT^     terior  fiat  surface  of  the  radius,  and  thus  converts  the  interme- 
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diate  grooves  into  complete  fibro-osseous  canals  to  lodge  the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles.    (See  p.  124.) 

The  fascia  of  the  hand, — On  the  dorsal  aspect  is  found  a  Dorsal 
thin  layer  of  fascia,  which  is  prolonged  from  the  posterior  an-  ^IJ^^^ 
nular  ligament  over  the  extensor  tendons^  separating  them  from 
the  superficial  veins  and  nerves. 

The  palmar  fascia  consists  of  a  central  and  two  lateral  por-  Palmar 
tions.    The  lateral  divisions  are  very  thin;  they  afford  a  de-  ^J^^tg, 
licate  covering  to  the  muscles  composing  respectively  the  thenar 
and  hypothenar  eminences.     The  central  portion  is  one  of  Central 
the  strongest  fescice  of  the  body.    Occupying  the  interval  be-  * 
tween  the  eminences  just  named,  and  expanding  towards  the 
fingers,  it  has  a  somewhat  triangular  or  fan-like  form.  The 
narrow  end  of  the  fascia,  thicker  than  any  other  part,  and  com- 
posed of  close  parallel  fibres,  is  continuous  with  the  anterior 
annular  ligament,  and  receives  the  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus 
muscle ;  the  broader  portion,  becoming  thinner  and  flatter  as  it 
advances  towards  the  fingers,  has  a  much  more  irregular  and 
interlaced  texture,  and  adheres  more  closely  to  the  skin  of  the 
palm.    Opposite  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  it  divides  Enda  in 
into  four  processes,  each  of  which,  corresponding  to  a  finger,  J^[e«'^ 
soon  splits  again  to  arch  over  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons ;  which  are 
and  the  bundles  of  fibres  thus  separated,  and  dipping  on  each 
side  of  the  joints  between  the  metacarpal  bone  and  the  first  ligaments, 
phalanx,  are  attached  to  the  ligaments  of  these  joints,  and  to  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons,  some  fibres  continuing  to  the  transverse 
ligament  which  binds  the  metacarpal  bones  one  to  the  other. 
These  divisions  of  the  palmar  fascia  are  held  together  by  irregu- 
lar transverse  fibres,  which  (lying  immediately  under  the  skin, 
and  frequently  adhering  to  it,  and  on  this  account  rendering  the 
structure  indistinct,)  serve  to  give  great  additional  strength  at 
the  points  of  divergence.    Interposed  between  the  digital  pro- 
cesses now  described  afte  the  digital  arteries  and  nerves. 

The  palmar  fiiscia  on  its  cutaneous  sur&ce  gives  origin  to 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  palmaris  brevis.  It  covers  immedi- 
ately the  palmar  arteries  and  nerves  with  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  muscles. 
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FASCIiB  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

As  the  &8ciae  are  merely  accessory  to  other  structures,  espe- 
cially the  muscles,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  should  vary  in 
different  situations  with  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  subser- 
The  fiuciae  yient.  In  the  limbs  the  muscles  are  arranged  in  elongated 
abdomen  masBCS ;  and,  being  frequently  unattached  to  bone  except  at 
wUMhww  ^^^^^  opposite  ends,  they  have  a  considerable  tendency  to  dis- 
of  limbs.     placement  during  the  varied  and  extended  motions  of  the  limbs. 

Here,  therefore,  the  investing  iasciso  are  for  obvious  reasons 
strong  and  distinct.  But  over  the  abdomen,  the  muscles,  having 
a  regular  stratiform  arrangement,  are  held  fixed  not  only  at  their 
ends,  but  at  the  maigins,  and  they  are  not  liable  to  such  altera- 
tion in  position  as  in  the  limbs  results  from  the  extensive  move- 
ments of  the  joints.  Under  such  circumstances  an  investing 
fascia  is  little  required,  and  it  is  in  iact  proportionably  little 
developed.  One  muscle  (the  rectus),  which,  differently  from 
the  rest,  is  long,  narrow,  and  fixed  only  at  the  ends,  is  retained 
in  its  position  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  aponeurotic  struc- 
ture (page  360). 

Faacia  On  the  abdomen  there  are  recognised  —  a.  the  superficial 

recogni^.  ^^^^9  ^  Other  situations ;  b.  on  the  inner  surfiu^e  of  the 
deepest  muscle,  and  immediately  lining  the  cavity,  a  peculiar 
layer  of  fascia,  named,  from  the  muscle  with  which  it  is  in 
contact ;  c.  a  delicate  layer  of  membrane  immediately  investing 
the  muscular  fibres,  and  the  representative  of  the  well-developed 
deep  fascia  which  encases  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  the 
neck. — The  structure  last  referred  to  needs  only  to  be  indi- 
cated ;  the  other  fascisa  require  detailed  examination. 

External  or  Suptrjicial  fascia. — Over  the  greater  part  of  the 
abdomen  this  fiiscia  presents  the  appearance  of  a  single  mem- 
Two  layers  brane ;  but  in  the  inguinal  region  it  consists  obviously  of  two 
regionT"^  layers,  which  differ  so  materially  from  each  other  in  appearance, 
structure,  and  connexions  as  to  require  distinct  mention.  The 
Subcuta-     subcutaneous  layer  consists,  like  the  superficial  fascia  of  the 
*  neck  and  thigh,  of  cellular  membrane  containing  fiit  in  greater 
or  less  quantity,  superficial  vessels,  and  lymphatic  glands.  In 
fat  subjects  this  structure  may  be  partially  separated  by  dis- 
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section  into  several  irregular  layers.  In  lean  bodies  it  has 
more  of  a  membranous  character,  but  is  still  split  as  it  were 
at  certain  points  to  embrace  and  contain  the  superficial  vessels. 
Traced  towards  the  linea  alba,  the  penis,  and  scrotum,  this 
superficial  portion  is  found  to  contain  less  and  less  fat,  until 
finally  it  ceases  to  exist  as  a  distinct  structure,  becoming  by 
degrees  inseparably  united  to  the  deeper  layer.  Over  Poupart's 
ligament  it  is  continuous  with  the  superficial  fiiscia  of  the 
thigh,  and  more  externally  with  that  covering  the  gluteal 
region. 

The  deeper  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  is  thinner  than  that  Deeper 
just  described,  and  more  distinctly  membranous  in  its  appear* 
ance  and  structure.    Between  this  layer  of  the  superficial  &scia 
and  the  subcutaneous  one  already  noticed  are  placed  the  super- 
ficial inguinal  blood-vessels  and  the  lymphatics.     The  deep 
layer  being  traced  downwards  over  the  external  oblique  muscle, 
is  found  to  be  fixed  to  Poupart^s  ligament  near  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  to  the  fascia  lata — a  little  below  Connected 
that  structure — across  the  thigh.    Over  the  spermatic  cord,  the  ^^i^j^ 
superficial  &scia  (its  two  layers  being  here  blended  one  with 
the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  altered  in  structure,  and  devoid 
of  fikt)  descends  to  the  scrotum,  and  so  becomes  continuous  Continued 
with  the  corresponding  structure  in  the  perineum.     Lastly,  scrotum, 
nearer  the  middle  line,  it  is  continuous  with  the  membranous 
sheath  of  the  penis. 

Lining  membrane  of  the  abdomen. — On  the  inner  sur&ce  of  Lining 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  is  a  membranous  structure  which  ^^^^^^n 
lines  the  visceral  aspect  of  the  deepest  layer  of  the  muscles. 
This  membrane  or  fascia  is  continuous  all  around  the  cavity, 
which  it  assists  in  closing;  and  it  has  been  differently  named 
in  different  parts,  according  to  the  muscles  with  which  it  is  in 
immediate  contact — &8cia  transversalis,  &scia  iliaca.  Descend- 
ing  into  the  pelvis,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavity  assumes 
the  name  pelvic  fascia,  &c. 

Fascia  transversalis  (A.  Cooper). — The  larger  portion  of  the  Faada 
membranous  lining  of  the  abdomen,  namely,  that  corresponding  ^J^^^. 
with  the  anterior  and  lateral  parietes,  has  been  described  under 
this  name,  on  account  of  its  close  connexion  with  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  transversalis  muscle.    As  in  the  case  of  other  abdo- 
minal fascise,  it  is  strongest  and  most  clearly  demonstrable  in  the  thickbelow. 
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inguinal  region,  ivbcre  the  muscles  are  somewhat  defective ;  and 
here  also  it  is  of  particular  interest,  on  account  of  its  connexion 
vrith'the  structure  of  the  parts  through  which  inguinal  hemise  are 
protruded.  Followed  upwards  from  this  situation,  the  transyer- 
salis  fascia  becomes  gradually  thinner,  and  beyond  the  maigin  of 
the  ribs  it  degenerates  into  a  mere  cellular  covering  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  diaphragm.  Traced  on  either  side,  also,  it  is  found 
thinner  and  more  cellular  as  it  approaches  the  loins,  where,  from 
the  thickness  and  comparative  immobility  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  it  may  be  said  to  be  less  required  to  support  the  viscera. 
The  transversalis  fascia  is  continuous  with  the  iliac  iascia — the 
smaller  portion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  abdominal  walls ; 
but  the  connexion  between  them  is  somewhat  complex  inferiorly 
in  consequence  of  a  prolongation  being  sent  over  the  laige 
vessels  as  they  pass  from  the  abdomen  to  supply  the  lower  limb. 

Along  the  inner  surface  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  between 
the  iliacus  and  transversalis  muscles,  the  fascia  transversalis  is 
connected  with  the  periosteum  along  the  line  of  attachment  of 
the  fascia  iliaca.  For  about  two  inches  from  the  anterior  su- 
perior spine  of  the  ilium  inwards,  it  is  closely  connected  with 
the  posterior  surface  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  there  directly 
continuous  with  the  fascia  iliaca,  which  comes  forward  from  the 
iliac  fossa,  a  white  line  sometimes  marking  the  place  at  which 
one  is  continued  into  the  other.  At  this  point  also,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh  is  closely  con- 
nected with  Poupart's  ligament,  which  is  here  very  strong, 
and  forms  thus  a  point  of  union  of  several  layers  of  iascia. 
About  midway  between  the  spine  of  the  ilium  and  that  of 
the  pubes,  the  large  artery  and  vein  (which  lie  in  front 
of  the  iliac  fascia)  prevent,  as  they  pass  out  into  the  thigh, 
the  fascia  transversalis  from  joining  the  fascia  iliaca,  and  fit>m 
this  point  to  the  edge  of  Gimbernat'*s  ligament  the  fascia 
transversalis  is  prolonged  downwards  over  the  artery  and  vein, 
forming  the  anterior  portion  of  the  femoral  sheath.  This 
part  or  prolongation  of  the  fiiscia  transversalis  is  not  very 
closely  connected  with  Poupart^s  ligament,  under  which  it 
passes.  It  is  here  strengthened  by  a  dense  band  of  fibres, 
which  arches  over  the  vessels,  and  is  inserted  into  the  crest 
and  pectineal  line  of  the  pubes,  behind  the  conjoined  tendons 
of  the  transversalis  and  internal  oblique,  and  the  reflected 
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insertion  of  the  external  oblique  aponeurosis.     This  band  is  Deep 
sometimes  called  the  deep  crural  arch. 

Lastly,  about  half-way  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  about  half  an  inch 
above  Poupart'^s  ligament,  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and 
the  round  ligament  in  the  fetnale,  pierce  the  fascia  transversalis ; 
and  these  structures,  instead  of  passing  through  a  mere  foramen 
in  the  membrane,  receive  respectively  from  the  fascia,  a  delicate 
funnel-shaped  covering,  which  is  prolonged  upon  them.  The 
opening  thus  formed  in  the  transversalis  fascia  is  called  the  tn-  Internal 
ternal  abdominal  ring ;  but  the  scalpel  must  be  used  to  cut 
the  delicate  sheath  around  the  cord,  before  anything  like  a  ring 
or  defined  aperture  can  be  seen. 

The ^«cta  iliaca^  more  limited  in  extent,  but  stronger  than  Fascia 
the  fascia  transversalis,  lines  the  back  part  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  covera  not  only  the  muscle  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  but  also  the  psoas.  The  densest  portion  of  its  fibres 
is  stretched  transveraely  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  over  the 
margin  of  the  psoas  muscle  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  where  it 
is  intimately  blended  with  the  periosteum.  Upwards,  this 
membrane,  becoming  much  weaker,  is  connected  with  the  sacrum, 
and  by  small  and  distinct  processes  with  the  inter-vertebral  sub- 
stances and  neighbouring  margins  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse ; 
and  finally  it  becomes  blended  with  the  lumbar  fascia  at  the 
ligamentum  arcuatum  externum.    The  external  iliac  vessels  lie  iiiacyeaaels 

on  or  in  front  of  this  part  of  the  iliac  &scia.  ^fox^ 
*•  fescia. 
Along  the  line  corresponding  to  the  division  between  the 

abdomen  and  the  thigh,  the  iliac  &scia  is  variously  disposed. 

Thus,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  it  turns  for-  Amnge- 

wards  to  be  connected  with  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  fescia  p*°^»g 

transversalis,  as  already  described ;  to  the  inner  side  of  t^e  femo-  ligament. 

ral  vein  it  is  attached  to  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  where  also  the 

pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  being  traced  upwards,  is  found  to 

terminate  ;  and  between  these  two  points,  namely,  behind  the 

femoral  vessels,  it  continues  downwards  over  the  margin  of  the 

pelvis,  forming  the  back  part  of  the  sheath  of  those  vessels.    As  Femotal 

regards  this  sheath,  it  may  here  be  stated,  that  though  its  fore-  ^^^^  '* 

part  is  said  to  be  continued  from  the  fascia  transversalis,  and  its  Jj^on^vith' 

back  part  from  the  fascia  iliaca,  still  the  sheath  is  formed  of  &8cxatnm»- 

continuous  membrane, — the  mode  of  describing  it,  which  appears 
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to  imply  a  separation,  necessarily  resulting  from  the  division  of 
the  internal  abdominal  fiiscia  into  these  two  parts.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  transversalis  and  iliac  &scise  are  but  parts 
of  the  same  structure,  (differently  named,  for  reasons  already 
noticed,)  the  femoral  sheath  will  appear  to  correspond  in  its 
construction  wiih  the  funnel-shaped  covering  given  to  the  sper- 
matic cord. 

The  psoas  parvus,  when  present,  is  closely  connected,  by 
means  of  fibres  sent  off  from  its  tendon,  with  the  inner  portion 
of  the  iliac  fascia. 

Lumbar  The  lumbar  iascia  (fascia  lumborum)  has  already  been  de- 
scribed  in  connexion  with  the  abdominal  muscles ;  with  which 
structures,  indeed,  it  is  anatomically  more  closely  related  than  it 
is  with  the  fiiscise  properly  so  called. 


FASCUE  OF  THE  PERINEUM. 


Saperficial 

perineal 

fascia, 


The  fascism  of  the  perinseum  correspond  in  a  great  measure 
with  those  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  They  con- 
sist of  the  superficial  iascia,  which  covers  the  muscles,  and  a 
deeper  fisiscia,  which  is  to  be  considered  the  boundary  of  the 
pelvic  cavity. 

Superficial  fascia  of  the  Perinaum. — The  two  lamin»  of 
which  this  is  composed,  as  has  been  said  of  the  corresponding 
fascia  of  the  groin,  differ  so  materially  from  each  other  that  they 
two  layers,  must  be  separately  described.  The  outer  or  sub-cutaneous  layer^ 
is  thick  and  cellular,  contains  a  quantity  of  fiit,  is  more  adherent 
to  the  skin  than  to  the  subjacent  layer,  and  is  prolonged  con- 
tinuously over  the  buttocks  and  thighs,  without  any  attachment 
to  periosteum.  Traced  forwards,  however,  it  is  gradually  lost 
sight  of  in  the  scrotum,  where,  losing  its  fiit,  it  joins  inseparably 
with  the  deep  layer. 

The  deeper  layer  of  superficial  iascia,  is  thinner  but  more  dit- 
tinctly  membranous,  contains  little  or  no  fiit,  invests  cloaely  the 
perinseal  muscles,  does  not  extend  laterally  over  the  thighs,  and 
has  some  important  connexions  with  other  structures.  Thus, 
on  each  side,  the  deep  layer  is  closely  connected  with  the 
rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium  as  &r  as  the  tuberosity  of  the 
latter  bone,  so  much  so  that  air  injected  under  it  cannot  be 
made  to  pass  any  farther  in  this  direction.     In  front  it  is  con* 
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tinued  into  the  scrotum,  and  thu8  becomes  connected  with  the  f^^^^®^ 
deeper  lajer  of  the  superficial  fiiscia  of  the  abdomen.    Between  wrotum  ; 
the  perinseal  muscles  it  sends  cellular  processes  or  septa,  and 
finally,  (avoiding  the  sphincter  ani,  which  lies  immediately  under  does  not 
the  skin,)  it  turns  round  the  posterior  margin  of  the  transversus  ^J^^j^er 
perinsei  muscle  to  join  with  a  thin  prolongation  sent  forwards  ani. 
from  the  deep  perinseal  &scia,  to  be  presently  described.  The 
attachment  of  this  layer  of  superficial  fascia  laterally  and  behind,  ^sda. 
and  its  continuity  with  other  similar  structures  in  front,  account 
for  the  course  taken  (as  long  as  this  fascia  remains  entire)  by 
urine  extravasated  from  rupture  of  the  urethra. 

The  deep  perineal  fascia  (triangular  ligament, — ^Douglas ;  Deep 
triangular  ligament  of  the  urethra, — Camper)  lies  under  the 
proper  perineal  jnuscles,  closing  in  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.     It  is  a  very  strong  and  resistant 
membrane.     Necessarily  triangular  in  form  in  consequence  of  triangular; 
the  direction  of  the  bones  with  which  it  is  connected,  the  apex 
of  this  fascia  corresponds  to  the  arch  of  the  pubes  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  sub-pubic  ligament ;  the  two  sides  are  firmly  attached 
attached  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  a  small  portion  of  the  *** 
ischia,  behind  the  insertion  of  the  crura  penis ;  and  the  base 
turned  towards  the  rectum  has  connexions  to  be  presently  de* 
scribed.  It  is  pierced  by  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra, 
about  an  inch  behind  the  pubic  arch,  and  just  above  or  in  front 
of  this,  by  the  dorsal  veins  of  the  penis. 

The  deep  perinseal  &scia  is  composed  of  two  layers,  between  ConuBts 
which  are  contained  the  arteries  of  the  bulb,  Cowper's  glands,  ^y^^^, 
and  the  compressor  muscles  of  the  urethra.    These  two  layers 
are  difierently  disposed  at  the  urethral  aperture  and  at  the  base 
or  fi«e  margin  of  the  fascia.    Thus,  from  around  the  margin  of  Urethral 
the  urethral  aperture  the  layers  are  prolonged, — ^the  one  forwards 
to  become  continuous  with  the  coverings  of  the  bulb  and  the 
corpus  spongiosum  urethrae,  the  other  backwards  towards  the 
fibrous  investment  of  the  prostate  gland, — so  as  to  leave  the 
opening  imperfectly  defined  on  both  its  outer  and  its  inner  aspect. 

Towards  its  base  the  fascia  becomes  weaker,  and  about  half  Arrange- 
an  inch  behind  the  urethral  aperture,  the  two  layers,  in  place  of  SSS* 
terminating  abruptly,  separate  again  from  each  other,  diminish-  of  fescia. 
ing  in  strength  and  distinctness  as  they  thus  diverge.  The 
anterior  layer,  turning  forwards  behind  the  transverse  muscles 
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of  the  perinseum,  joins  with  the  deep  layer  of  superficial  fiucia 
already  described  as  taming  in  to  meet  it.  The  posterior  layer 
extends  on  each  side  into  the  thin  membrane  which  is  spread 
over  the  outer  surface  of  the  levator  ani. 


FASCLS  OF  THE  PELYIS- 
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The  pelvis  is  lined  with  &scia  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
abdomen.  But  there  is  here  a  peculiar  layer,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered a  visceral  layer,  directed  inwards  from  the  parietal  portion 
to  the  viscera.  The  visceral  layer  belongs  to  the  levator  ani 
muscle.  This  muscle  extends  from  the  walls  of  the  pelvis  to  the 
oigans  in  that  cavity  and  supports  them  ;  and  the  &scia  or  layer 
of  fascia  in  question  lines  the  upper  surface  of  the  muscle.  From 
this  statement  it  results  that  the  fascia  in  the  pelvis  consists  of 
two  parts — one  lining  the  cavity,  the  other  assisting  to  support 
the  viscera.  There  are,  however,  three  portions  recognised  by 
anatomists  and  a  distinctive  name  is  assigned  to  each.  Thus,  the 
membrane  descending  from  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  (to  which  the 
iliac  &scia  was  traced)  and  lining  the  cavity,  is  named  pelvic 
$iscia  ;^  but  it  assumes  the  name  obturator  fascia  (from  the 
muscle  it  is  chiefly  in  contact  with)  below  the  point  at  which  the 
visceral  layer  is  given  off.    And  this  last  is  called  **  vesical  ^  or 

recto-vesical.**^ — It  might  be  said  that  the  pelvic  fascia,  after 
descending  a  certain  way,  splits  into  the  obturator  and  recto-veai- 
cal  &scise. 

The  deep  perinseal  fascia  already  described  (page  443)  has 
likewise  a  claim  to  be  referred  to  among  the  fascism  of  the  pdvtt, 
inasmuch  as  it  closes  in  this  cavity  beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubet. 

The  membranes,  or  layers  of  membrane,  whose  arrangement 
has  thus  been  noticed  generally  and  in  connexion,  wiD  now  be 
separately  examined. 

The  pelvic  fascia  lines  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis.  At  the  side  of  the  cavity  this  &scia  is  attached  to  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  where  the  iliac  fascia  was  said  to  end,  and 
the  two  membranes  are  for  some  space  continuous  one  with  the 
other.  Further  forward,  the  attachment  of  the  pelvic  frsda  to 
the  bone  or  periosteum  inclines  downwards  behind  the  pubes, 
following  the  margin  of  the  obturator  intemos  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes.    Descending  in  the  cavity. 
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the  fascia  covers  the  internal  obturator  muscle,  and  is  connected 
with,  or  gives  origin  to,  some  of  its  fibres.    At  the  back  part  of 
the  pelvis  degenerating  into  a  thin  cellular  layer,  it  spreads  over 
the  pyriform  muscle  and  the  sacral  nerves,  and  is  here  per- 
forated by  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  and  vein.  In 
front,  the  fascia  is  connected  with  the  fibrous  part  of  the  canal 
by  which  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve  escape  from  the  pelvis ; 
and  close  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  a  short  band  is  directed  back-  Anterior 
wards,  above  the  prostate  gland,  to  the  bladder,  with  which  it  is  ^^^^^ 
intimately  connected.     A  similar  band  exists  at  the  opposite  the  bladder, 
side  of  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  and  the  two  are  separated 
by  a  narrow  depression,  in  or  opposite  which,  the  dorsal  veins 
of  the  penis  lie,  after  entering  the  pelvis.     The  bands  in 
question  are  named  the  anterior  true  ligaments  of  the  urin- 
ary bladder. 

The  pelvic  fascia  is  considered  to  end  at  a  white  thickened  Lower  end 
band,  which  stretches  from  near  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  ^g^^^*^ 
spine  of  the  ischium.    From  the  under  surfiice  of  this  band  the  thick  band, 
levator  ani  muscle  arises,  and  in  the  same  place  springs  a  layer 
of  fascia  which  follows  the  upper  surface  of  that  muscle  to  the 
viscera — the  vesical  iascia. 

Obturator  fascia, — This  is  the  continuation  of  the  pelvic  Obt.  £ucia 
fascia  over  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  obturator  muscle  ;  and 
being  so, — to  recognise  it  under  a  separate  designation  seems  muBcle; 
superfluous.    The  obturator  fascia  is  fixed  below  to  the  rami  of 
the  pubes  and  ischium,  and  to  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament, 
receiving  some  strengthening  fibres  from  the  last-named  struc- 
ture.   The  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve  in  their  progress  encloses 
upwards  to  the  perinseum,  are  contained  in  a  canal  formed  in  ^emsls. 
this  fascia. 

The  vesical  fascia  (recto- vesical),  the  visceral  layer  of  the  Vesical 
pelvic  fascia,  takes  its  rise  from  the  band  (ischio-pubic)  before  . 

•       1  !•       i*  1  1  i         «  ongin; 

mentioned  as  stretchmg  irom  the  pubes  to  the  spine  of  the 
ischium,  and  descends,  immediately  in  contact  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  levator  ani  muscle,  to  the  prostate  gland,  the  urinary  Mows 
bladder,  and  the  rectum.    It  is  reflected  to  some  extent  on  each 
of  those  OTgans  from  the  point  at  which  it  comes  into  contact  with 
them.    Thus,  arrived  at  the  base  or  back  part  of  the  prostate,  ^^^g 
it  gives  an  elongation  forwards  on  the  veins  (prostatic)  which  and  back.; 
cover  the  prostate,  and,  continued  backwards  to  the  bladder,  it 
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formB  the  lateral  true  ligament  of  this  viscus.  It  investa  the 
vesiculse  Beminales,  and  is  extended  across  between  the  bladder 
and  the  rectum ;  here  continuing  into  the  membrane  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  it  supports  the  bladder,  and  separates  that  organ  from 
the  rectum.  On  the  rectum  the  &scia  is  also  reflected  upwards 
and  downwards,  gradually  degenerating  into  cellular  membrane 
over  the  sur&ce  of  the  bowel,  as  it  likewise  does  on  the  bladder. 

In  the  female,  the  pelyic  fiiscia  is  connected  with  the  vagina 
as  with  the  other  pelvic  organs. 


FASCIA  OF  THE  LOWER  LIMB. 
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As  in  most  other  situations,  these  consist  of  two  very  distinct 
structures, — the  one  sub-cutaneous,  and  composed  of  cellular 
membrane  more  or  less  loaded  with  fat,  and  the  other  forming 
an  immediate  and  strong  fibrous  investment  to  the  muscles  of 
the  limb. 

The  superficial  fascia  is  more  distinctly  membranous  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  in  the  popliteal  region,  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  limb  ;  but  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  it  is  so  ad- 
herent to  the  skin  on  one  sur&ce,  and  to  the  deep  fascia  on  the 
other,  or  these  two  structures  are  so  closely  connected  together, 
that  the  superficial  fascia  can  be  hardly  said  to  exist.  In  the 
groin  it  is  described  more  minutely  than  elsewhere,  on  account 
of  its  connexions  with  the  deep  fascia  (fiiscia  lata),  and  the  in- 
fluence which  it  consequently  exercises  over  hemise,  or  effusions 
of  fluid,  in  this  neighbourhood.  Besides  the  sub-cutaneous 
fat,  the  superficial  vessels  and  glands  are  contained  in  this  mem- 
brane ;  and  as  these  are  large  and  numerous,  and  are  covered 
on  both  surfaces,  it  follows  that  the  superficial  fascia  is  here 
capable  of  partial  subdivision  into  either  two  or  more  im- 
perfect laminae.  The  outermost  of  these  is  continuous  uninter- 
ruptedly with  the  sub-cutaneous  layer  of  the  superficial  abdo- 
minal fascia  above,  and  with  the  corresponding  structure  in  the 
thigh  below  ;  but  the  innermost  layer  is  closely  connected  a 
little  below  the  level  of  Pouparf  s  ligament  with  the  fiiscia  lata. 
This  connexion  has  already  been  noticed  in  tracing  the  super- 
ficial fascia  of  the  abdomen  downwards  to  the  groin ;  it  is  so 
complete,  that  air  or  liquid  injected  under  the  superficial  fascia 
of  the  abdomen  cannot  be  made  to  pass,  without  direct  rupture. 
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into  the  thigh,  or  vice  versa  ;  and  the  union  between  the  two 
fisusciffi  takes  place,  not  bj  a  mere  narrow  line,  but  over  a  toler- 
ably broad  surface,  particularly  over  the  saphenous  opening, 
where  the  superficial  fascia  adheres  to  the  margin  of  the  aper- 
ture, and  assists  in  closing  it.  As  the  portion  of  the  superficial 
&8cia  covering  the  saphenous  opening  is  perforated  by  several  su- 
perficial vessels,  it  has  received  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the 
cribriform  fascia.  About  two  inches  below  Poupart^s  ligament  Cribriform 
the  superficial  fascia  is  again  found  wholly  distinct  firom,  and 
scarcely  attached  to,  the  fsuscia  lata. 

Synovial  bursa  are  found  in  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  Synovial 
lower  limb  over  the  patella,  the  point  of  the  heel,  and  the  pha- 
langal  articulations  of  the  toes. 


DEEP  FASCU. 


Beneath  the  skin  and  superficial  fiiscia  is  found  the  proper 
investing  fascia  of  the  limb,  which  is  named  in  the  thigh  fascia 
lata,  but  is  designated  in  the  leg  and  foot  merely  according  to 
the  part  actually  covered. 

The  fascia  of  the  thigh  (fascia  lata)  forms  a  perfectly  con-  Faacialata; 
tinuous  sheath  to  the  thigh,  varying,  however,  much  in  thickness 
in  different  parts.  It  is  strongest  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  limb,  unequal 
where  its  dense  and  glistening  parallel  fibres  give  it  much  the 
appearance  of  a  tendinous  aponeurosis ;  indeed,  it  here  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  tendon  to  the  tensor  vaginsQ  femoris,  and  to  a 
large  part  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  both  which  muscles  act 
on  the  limb  through  the  intervention  of  the  fascia.  This  mem- 
brane is  thinnest  in  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh, 
where  it  covers  the  short  adductor  muscles.  Near  the  knee,  it 
is  considerably  strengthened  by  a  tendinous  expansion  given  off 
from  the  lower  termination  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg  in 
front,  and  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  behind. 

•Direct  connexions  between  the  fascia  lata  and  the  periosteum  Connexions 
occur  at  various  points,  more  especially  at  the  sides  of  the  sacrum  ^riosteum. 
and  coccyx,  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  pectineal  line,  the 
crest  and  the  rami  of  the  pubes,  and  the  ramus  of  the  ischium 
above,  as  well  as  over  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  tuberosi- 
ties of  the  tibia,  and  head  of  the  fibula  below.  Indirectly  the 
fascia  is  still  further  connected  with  the  periosteum  by  means  of 
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septa  which  pass  between  the  muscles  to  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 
These  will  be  hereafter  more  particularly  described. 

The  sheath-like  arrangement  of  the  fascia  round  the  entire 
limb  is  simple  over  the  greater  part  of  the  thigh ;  but  a 
little  below  Pouparfs  ligament  an  interruption  to  this  con- 
tinuity exists  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  an  oval  and 
somewhat  oblique  opening  {saphenous  opening)  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  principal  superficial  vessels.  Here  also  femoral 
hernia  descends ;  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  permitting  a  more 
precise  description  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  this  opening 
that  the  two  portions  of  the  fascia  lata  which  lie  respectively 
on  its  outer  and  inner  side  are  separately  named, — ^that  at  the 
outer  or  iliac  side,  and  attached  to  the  ilium,  being  called  the 
iliac  portion ;  and  that  on  the  inner  side,  and  connected  with 
the  pubes  being  named  the  pubic  portion. 

Up  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  saphenous  opening,  and  im- 
mediately behind  the  long  saphenous  vein,  the  membrane  is 
single ;  but  at  that  point,  and  immediately  below  the  junction  of 
the  saphenous  with  the  femoral  vein,  the  two  portions  above 
named  separate  to  enclose  the  saphenous  opening.  The  lower 
curved  margin  of  this  aperture  is  called  its  inferior  comu. 

The  external  or  iliac  portion,  traced  upwards  from  this  point, 
is  found  lying  on,  and  intimately  united  with,  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  sheath  of  the  femoraf  vessels ;  crossing  to  the  inner 
side  of  this  sheath  it  forms  an  arched  margin  (upper  comu  of 
the  saphenous  opening)  which  looks  downwards  and  inwards. 
This  margin  is  less  perfectly  defined  than  the  inferior  comu, 
partly  from  its  connexion  with  the  cribriform  fascia,  and  partly 
from  its  adhesion  to  the  femoral  sheath  beneath,  in  the  manner 
already  indicated.  Approaching  yet  nearer  the  fold  of  the 
groin  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  expands  transversely, 
and  corresponds  to  nearly  the  entire  width  of  the  groin.  At 
the  crest  and  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  it  is  attached, 
through  the  medium  of  the  periosteum,  to  the  bone ;  and  from 
this  point  inwards  it  is  closely  connected  with  Poupart's  liga- 
ment and  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen. 
At  its  inner  termination,  beneath  the  attachment  of  the  ex- 
ternal pillar  of  the  ring  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  it  is  attached 
to  the  pectineal  line  in  close  connexion  with  the  reflected  in- 
sertion of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle. 
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The  inner  or  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  also  followed  Pubic 
from  the  inferior  comu,  rises  over  the  pectineus  muscle,  and, 
passing  deeply  behind  the  saphenous  vein  and  femoral  sheath, 
lies  on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  iliac  portion  just  described.  On 
the  outer  side  it  becomes  closely  connected  with  the  femoral 
sheath  (its  posterior  surface),  and  may  be  traced  even  to  the 
sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle  and  to  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the 
hip-joint.    On  the  inner  side  it  is  connected  with  the  margin  of 
the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium.    Above,  it  is  attached  to  itou^per 
the  pectineal  line,  close  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  external  ment 
oblique  aponeurosis.     The  cribriform  fascia  is  less  firmly  con- 
nected with  the  pubic  than  with  the  iliac  portion  of  fascia. 

As  occurs  in  other  situations,  this  investing  fascia  sends  par-  inter-musc. 
titions  between  the  several  muscles^ composing  the  bulk  of  the 
limb ;  these  partitions  are  indicated  on  the  surface  by  dense 
white  lines.     The  strongest  and  deepest  of  the  partitions  is 
called  the  external  inter-mtucular  septum.    It  passes  between  external 
the  vastus  externus  and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  is  inserted 
into  the  linea  aspera  of  the  femur  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
tendon  of  the  gluteus  maximus  to  the  outer  condyle  of  the  bone, 
and  serves  to  bind  the  muscles  down  to  the  bone,  and  retain 
them  in  their  situations  during  their  different  actions,  by  fixing 
the  strong  external  portion  of  the  fascia  lata.    The  internal  in-  internal; 
ter-muscular  septum  is  a  much  thinner  structure  ;  it  is  inserted 
into  the  linea  aspera  between  the  vastus  intemus  and  the  adduc- 
tor muscles. 

Several  muscles  are  partially  inserted  into  the  &scia  lata,  and 
act  more  or  less  as  tensors  of  that  membrane.  The  tensor  connexion 
vaginse  femoris  (see  page  883),  indeed,  has  no  other  insertion,  ^.  f^^. 
and  is  the  proper  tensor  muscle  of  the  fascia;  its  fibres  are 
enclosed  between  two  layers  of  the  fascia,  which  unite  together 
at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  below  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium.  The  gluteus  maximus,  which  is  somewhat 
similarly  enclosed  between  two  layers,  is  also  partly  inserted  into 
the  &scia  over  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur.  In  the  same 
manner,  though  to  a  smaller  extent,  the  tendons  of  the  biceps 
and  semi-membranosus  behind,  and  of  the  sartorius  and  quadri- 
ceps extensor  cruris  in  &ont,  send  bundles  of  fibres  to  strengthen 
and  support  the  fascia  round  the  upper  part  of  the  knee-joint. 
Other  muscles,  again,  take  a  partial  origin  from  the  fascia  lata 
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or  its  prolongations  inwards.  Thus,  many  of  the  fibres  of  the 
gluteus  medius  arise  from  the  dense  portion  of  fascia  stretched 
between  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris  and  the  gluteus  maximus. 
From  the  external  inter-muscular  septum  also,  arise  many  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  vastus  extemus  and  of  the  short  head  of  the 
biceps.  Lastly  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  fi»cia  lata  {oms 
a  very  distinct  sheath  for  the  sartorius  by  splitting  on  the  outer 
maigin  and  re-uniting  at  the  inner  maigin  of  that  muscle,  as  the 
cervical  fascia  does  for  the  stemo-mastoid. 
Fascia  The  foscia  of  the  leg  is  continuous  around  the  knee  with  the 

^^^^si  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh,  and  over  the  ankle  with  the  correspond- 
ing investment  of  the  foot.  It  is  particularly  dense  in  the  upper 
and  fore  part  of  the  leg,  where  it  is  strengthened  by  fibres  sent 
firom  the  tendons  of  the  biceps  on  the  outer,  and  the  sartorius 
on  the  inner  sides ;  but  it  becomes  much  thinner  behind,  where 
attach-  it  covers  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles.  This  &scia  is 
adherent  to  the  periosteum,  covering  the  head,  the  spine,  and 
the  posterior  and  inner  margin  of  the  tibia,  to  the  h^  of  the 
fibula,  and  to  the  outer  and  inner  malleoli ;  and  it  invests  the 
leg  all  round  except  the  inner  surface  of  the  tibia.  From  its 
inteF-miLK.  Under  surface  intermuscular  septa  are  prolonged  inwards.  The 
Bepta;  situation  of  these  septa  is  marked  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  fiiscia 
by  several  white  lines  in  front  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  1^. 
The  first,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  runs  be- 
tween the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor  longus  digitorum, 
and  is  attached  deeply  to  the  inter-osseous  ligament ;  and  the 
second,  extending  between  the  long  extensor  and  peroneus 
tertius  in  front,  and  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis  behind,  is 
inserted  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula. 
These  septa,  as  also  the  upper  and  anterior  portion  of  the  fascia 
itself,  afford  attachment  to  the  muscular  fibres  next  to  them, 
and  thus  increase  greatly  the  extent  of  the  surfaces  giving  origin 
to  the  muscles. 

Between  the  superficial  and  the  deep  muscles  on  the  back 
of  the  leg,  a  layer  of  fascia  is  stretched  from  side  to  side 
across  the  limb.  This  membranous  septum,  known  as  the 
Deep  feacia  deep  foscta  of  the  legy  extends  downwards  from  the  fiiscia  cover- 
ing  the  popliteus  muscle  or  the  place  of  origin  of  the  soleus 
muscle.  Where  covered  by  the  soleus  and  gastrocnemius 
muscles,  the  fascia  is  weak,  but  it  becomes  stronger  as  it 
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escapes  from  under  coyer  of  those  muscles  and  approaches  the 
malleoli. 

Around  the  ankle,  the  fascia  of  the  leg  becomes  contin-  Howai^ 
uous  with  that  of  the  foot ;  but  in  front,  and  on  the  inner  side  »* 
of  that  joint,  strong  bands  of  fibres  are  superadded,  which  are 
called  annular  ligaments.  As  they  are  merely  stronger  por- 
tions of  the  ordinary  fiiscia,  it  is  often  difficult  in  dissection 
to  mark  satisfactorily  the  outline  of  these  bands,  or  to  dis- 
cover anything  like  an  upper  and  lower  margin.  Their  function 
is  that  of  confining  the  tendons  in  their  natural  positions. 

The  anterior  annular  ligament  is  partially  separated  oppo*  Anterior 
site  the  flexure  of  the  joint  into  two  portions  or  bands,  the  u^u; 
one  properly  belonging  to  the  leg,  and  the  other  to  the  foot. 
The  upper  band  stretches  from  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  to  upper  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  binds  down  the  vertical  portion 
of  the  extensor  tendons  to  the  point  at  which  they  make  their 
turn  forwards  to  the  foot.    The  lower  band  extends  from  the  lower  band; 
lower  end  of  the  tibia,  near  the  point  of  the  inner  ankle,  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  calcaneum,  and  confines  the  horizontal 
portions  of  the  same  tendons  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  tarsal 
bones.    By  splitting  into  two  layers,  and  passing  partly  in  front  forms 
and  partly  behind  the  tendons,  these  bands  form  several  sheaths, 
which  are  lined  by  synovial  membranes.    The  compartment  of 
the  annular  ligament  next  the  fibula,  is  appropriated  to  the  pe- 
roneus  tertius  and  extensor  communis  digitorum  ;  a  second,  next 
the  tibia,  contains  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus ;  and  a  third,  for  tendons, 
found  only  in  the  lower  portion,  transmits  the  extensor  propius 
pollicis.    The  entire  structure  covera  the  anterior  tibial  vessels 
and  nerve. 

'J'he  internal  annular  ligament  crosses  the  space  between  the  internal 
inner  ankle  and  the  heel,  through  which  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  muscles  run.  Its  upper  border,  continuous  with  the 
fiiscia  of  the  leg  (more  especially  the  deep  layer),  is  very  im- 
perfectly defined  ;  and  its  lower  border,  giving  origin  to  many 
fibres  of  the  abductor  pollicis,  is  but  little  more  distinct.  Its 
anterior  extremity  is  attached  to  the  inner  malleolus,  and  its 
posterior  termination  is  inserted  into  the  inner  margin  of  the 
calcaneum  ;  but  between  these  two  points  it  is  further  connected 
to  the  bone  by  means  of  septa,  which  thus  enclose  several  arched 
canals.   The  first  canal  (next  the  malleolus)  contains  the  tendon  ^™'hg  f^r 

tendons. 
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of  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  the  second  that  of  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum,  both  being  provided  with  a  synovial  lining.  Then 
follows  a  wider  space  for  the  passage  of  the  posterior  tibial 
vessels  and  nerve  ;  lastly,  against  the  astragalus,  a  fourth  canal 
lined  like  the  two  first  by  a  synovial  bursa  transmits  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 

The  external  annular  ligament  extends  from  the  point  of  the 
outer  malleolus  to  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the  calcaneum,  and  keeps 
in  place  the  tendons  of  the  long  and  short  peronei  muscles.  The 
tendons  are  close  together  and  they  are  surrounded  by  a  syno- 
vial sac. 

The  fascia  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  a  thin  membrane 
prolonged  from  the  anterior  annular  ligament  over  the  extensor 
tendons.  It  is  attached,  more  or  less  closely,  to  points  of  the 
tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones  left  uncovered  by  tendon  or  muscle, 
and  is  continuous  round  the  outer  and  inner  margins  of  the  foot 
and  between  the  clefts  of  the  toes,  with  thinner  and  degenerated 
portions  of  the  plantar  &scia. 

The  plantar  fascia  is  a  much  stronger  and  more  important 
part,  beingy  indeed,  the  thickest  of  any  of  the  structures  com- 
posing this  class  of  fibrous  membranes.  It  is  composed  of 
dense,  white,  glistening  fibres,  the  greater  number  of  which  are 
arranged  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  extends  firom  the  under 
surface  of  the  os  calcis  forwards  to  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal 
bones.  This  fascia  may  be  described  as  composed  of  three  di* 
visions,  (a  central  and  two  lateral,)  of  very  different  degrees  of 
thickness,  and  clearly  marked  off  from  each  other  by  two  strong 
inter-muscular  septa.  The  inner  division,  very  thin  and  unlike 
the  other  portions,  invests  the  abductor  pollicis,  and  is  often 
partly  removed  with  the  skin  in  dissection.  It  is  continuous 
round  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  with  the  dorsal  fascia  and 
with  the  internal  annular  ligament.  The  outer  division  covera 
the  abductor  minimi  digiti,  and  is  much  stronger,  particularly 
between  the  under  surface  of  the  calcaneum  and  the  base  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone,  to  both  which  points  it  is  firmly  attached. 
It  is  continuous  round  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  with  the 
dorsal  fascia,  and  sends  a  thin  prolongation  forwards  over  the 
insertion  of  the  abductor  and  the  short  flexor  of  the  little  toe. 
The  central  division,  like  the  corresponding  part  in  the  palmar 
fascia,  is  narrow  behind,  and  becomes  wider  and  thinner  to- 
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wards  the  toes.    At  the  back  part,  where  it  is  thickest,  the 

fascia  is  attached  to  the  tubercles  on  the  under  surface  of  the 

calcaneum  immediately  behind  the  origin  of  the  flexor  brevis 

digitorum,  with  which  muscle  it  is  closely  connected.  Nearly 

opposite  the  middle  of  the  metatarsal  bones  this  fascia,  becoming 

broader  and  thinner  as  it  advances,  begins  to  divide  into  five  divides  into 

processes  one  for  each  of  the  toes  ;  and  from  this  point  forwards  ^^"^ 

to  the  bases  of  the  toes,  numerous  strong  transverse  fibres  are 

superadded,  which  bind  the  processes  together,  and  connect 

them  closely  with  the  skin.    Opposite  the  articulation  of  the  and  these 

toe  with  the  metatarsal  bone,  each  of  the  five  processes  divides, 

to  permit  the  passage  of  the  flexor  tendons ;  and  the  two  bundles 

of  fibres  resulting  from  the  division  of  each  process,  after 

strengthening  the  sheath  of  the  tendons  over  which  they  pass, 

are  blended  with  the  ligaments  of  the  joint. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  three  divisions  of  the 
plantar  fiiscia  are  united  together  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  foot,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  structure,  and  the  union 
is  marked  on  the  surface  by  two  longitudinal  depressions  or 
grooves.  Opposite  these  grooves  two  strong  inter-muscular  inter-muic. 
$epta  are  prolonged  deeply  upwards  into  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
separating  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  from  the  abductor  poUicis 
on  the  inner  side,  and  from  the  abductor  minimi  digiti  on  the 
outer  side,  and  giving  partial  origin  to  each  of  these  muscles. 
Finally,  the  inter-muscular  septa  are  connected  with  thin  mem- 
branous partitions,  which  are  found  interposed  between  the  re- 
spective layers  of  muscle  in  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
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In  describing  the  arteries  in  the  following  pages,  reference  is  frequently 
made  to  a  special  work  on  the  subject.*  Such  references  are  placed,  with- 
out repeating  the  title  of  the  work,  within  square  brackets  [  ].  They  wiU 
thus  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  numbers  and  letters  of  the  woodcuts, 
which  are  not  within  brackets. 


Vascular 
system 
consists  of 
arteries 
and  veins. 

Arteries  are 
puhnonary, 
or  syste- 


Of  the  vascular  system  an  outline  has  already  been  given,  in 
which  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  two  great  sets  of  blood* 
vessels,  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  have  been  pointed  out.  The 
subdivision  of  the  arterial  system  into  pulmonary  and  ^stemic 
arteries  has  also  been  described ;  —  the  former  conveying  blood 
from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  into  the  lungs,  and  the  latter 
carrying  that  fluid  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  to  all  parts 
of  the  body.  The  pulmonary  artery  and  its  divisions  will  be 
elsewhere  noticed ;  in  this  place  we  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  systemic  arteries.  These  commence  by  means  of  a 
large  single  vessel,  named  the  aorta,  from  which,  as  from  a  laige 
trunk,  branches  are  distributed  to  all  the  organs  of  the  body. 


THE  AORTA. 


Aortas 


is  partly 
in  thorax, 
partly  in 
abdomen. 


The  aorta  or  great  artery^  fig.  184,  a  b  c.  [PI.  48, 
(ccogTfj ;  arteria  magna), -f  is  the  large  main  trunk  of  a  se- 
ries of  vessels  which  convey  red  or  oxygenated  blood  from  the 
heart  over  the  entire  body.  It  is  situated  in  front  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  partly  within  the  thorax  and  partly  in  the  ab- 
domen.   It  commences  at  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  with 


*  "  The  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Human  Body,  with  its  applications 
to  Pathology  and  Operative  Surgery,"  in  lithographic  drawings  ana  commen- 
taries.  By  R.  Quam.    London,  1844. 

t  The  terms  00^17^  apTtjpla,  are  apparently  compounded  of  the  words  anp, 
air,  spirtY,  and  Tfjp€uf,  to  keep  or  guard;  tne  ancients  believing  that  the 
arteries  contained  vital  air,  or  spirits,  during  life. 
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which  it  is  intimately  connected;  and  after  ascending;  a  short  dis-  Extent ; 
tance  within  the  thorax,  arches  over  to  the  left  side,  and  then 
descending  along  the  vertebral  column,  passes  through  the 
diaphragm  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  ends  opposite  the  ends  at 
fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  by  dividing  into  the  right  and  left  com- 
mon  iliac  arteries.     In  this  course  the  primary  systemic  artery,  yertebra. 
forms  a  continuous  undivided  trunk,  which  gradually  diminishes  Trunk, 
in  size  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination,  and  gives  off 
larger  or  smaller  branches  at  various  points.  Nevertheless, 
different  parts  of  the  vessel  have  received  particular  names,  sabdiTi- 
derived  from  their  position  or  direction.    The  following  are  re- 
cognised,  viz.  the  arch  of  the  aorta^  the  thoracic  aorta^  and  the 
abdominal  aorta.    The  short  curved  part,  fig.  184,  a,  which  Theareh; 

Fig.  134. 


reaches  from  the  ventricle  of  the  heart  to  the  side  of  the  third 
dorsal  vertebra,  is  named  the  arch ;  the  straight  part,  b,  which 
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the  thoracic  extends  from  that  vertebra  to  the  diaphragm,  is  called  the  tho- 
Sdominal  aorta;  and  the  remainder  of  the  vessel,  c,  down  to  its 

aorta.  bifurcation,  is  spoken  of  as  the  abdominal  aorta.  These  three 
parts  will  be  examined  separately,  the  first  part  or  arch  being 
described  immediately,  and  the  other  divisions  in  subsequent 
pages. 


ARCH  OF  THE  AORTA. 


The  arch 
of  aorta; 
its  com- 
mencement, 
course. 


and 

place  of 
termi- 
nation; 


Direction 
of  its 
cnnre. 


The  arch  of  the  aorta,  fig.  135,  [Pis.  1  and  3,]  commences  at 
the  upper  part  or  base  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  in  front 
of  the  left  auriculo- ventricular  orifice ;  it  then  passes  upwards 
and  to  the  right  side,  somewhat  in  the  direction  of  the  heart 
itself,  crossing  obliquely  behind  the  sternum,  and  at  the  same 
time  approaching  more  nearly  to  that  bone ;  having  gained  the 
level  of  the  upper  border  of 
the  second  costal  cartilage  of  the 
right  side,  the  vessel  alters  its 
course,  and  arches  over  from 
right  to  left,  at  the  same  time 
inclining  backwards  to  reach  the 
left  side  of  the  second  dorsal 
vertebra ;  here  it  makes  another 
turn,  and  changes  its  direction 
so  as  to  incline  downwards  upon 
the  left  side  of  the  third  dorsal 
vertebra,  at  the  lower  border  of 
which  the  arch  of  the  aorta  be- 
comes continuous  (without  any 
mark  of  separation)  with  the 
straight  descending  portion  of  the  vessel  known  as  the  thoracic 
aorta. 

In  this  course  it  will  be  observed  that  the  artery  describes  a 
curve,  having  its  convexity  turned  upwards,  forwards,  and  to 


*  The  arch  of  the  aorta  as  seen  from  before  in  its  natural  position,  a. 
ascending  part;  6.  transverse  part;  c.  descending  part;  d.  origin  of  the 
coronary  arteries  of  the  heart ;  f,  innominate  artery ;  g.  left  carotid ;  k. 
left  subclaTian.  1,  %  two  of  the  three  sinuses  of  the  aorta ;  3,  the  great 
sinus. 
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the  right  side,  and  its  concavity  of  course  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.   A  little  above  its  origin  the  aorta  is  larger  than  elsewhere, 
and  is  not  quite  cylindrical,  for  it  presents  externally  three  small  fj^^^^ 
bulgings,  fig.  136,  ^,     of  about  equal  size,  which  correspond  Binnses. 
with  as  many  dilatations  or  pouches  within  ;  these  are  named  the  w.^vakel 
sinuses  of  the  aorta  (arterise  magn»  sinus, — Valsalva*) ;  they 
might  be  termed  the  sinuses  of  the  aortic  valves,  in  consequence 
of  their  connection  with  the  functions  of  those  valves.  In 
this  place  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  most  cases  there  exists 
along  the  right  side  of  the  ascending  part  of  the  arch  a  dila* 
tation,  named  the  great  sinus  of  the  aorta  (arterise  magnsd 
maximus  sinus, — Valsalva),  fig.  135,       This  partial  dilatation 
of  the  vessel  varies  in  size  in  different  subjects,  and  occasion- 
ally is  not  to  be  detected. 

Opposite  to  the  three  sinuses  at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  of  which  Is  trian- 
two  are  anterior  and  one  posterior,  the  section  of  the  artery  ^^^J^ 
has  a  somewhat  triangular  figure ;  but  immediately  below  them, 
where  it  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  vessel  is  circular 
smaller,  and  its  border  circular.    This  circular  border  is  con-  ^1°^; 
nected  with  the  margin  of  the  aortic  orifice  of  the  left  ventricle  how 
of  the  heart  by  means  of  a  dense  fibro-cartilaginous  structure  of 
an  annular  form,  which  enters  into  three  indentations  presented 
by  the  border  of  the  vessel  between  the  three  sinuses.    The  aorta  Externally 
is  also  connected  with  the  heart  by  the  serous  layer  of  the  peri-  *^iy"*^'" 
cardium,  which  is  prolonged  for  some  distance  upon  the  vessel,  serous 
and  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  left  ventricle  (endo-cardium), 
which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  whole  arterial  system. 

Around  the  inner  side  of  the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  and  cor- 
responding in  position  with  the  three  sinuses,  are  attached 
three  semilunar  valves^  the  free  maTgms  of  which  meet  to-  is  dosed 
gether  so  as  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  and  prevent  the 
reflux  of  the  blood  propelled  from  the  ventricle  into  the  aorta. 
Above  two  of  the  valves,  and  in  the  corresponding  sinuses, 
are  seen  the  orifices  of  the  two  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart,  d  ^, 
the  first  branches  given  off  by  the  aorta. 

From  the  difference  in  the  direction  and  connexions  of  differ-  Arch  sub- 
ent  portions  of  the  arch  it  is  described  as  consisting  of  an  ascend-^  ^J^'t^ee 
iiig,  a  transverse^  and  a  descending  portion.  parts; 

♦  ValBalvffi  Opera.  Venetiis,  1740.  Dissert.  Anatom.  i.,  sect,  ii.,  p.  129, 
tab.  21. 
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ascending       The  ascending  portion,  fig.  135  a,  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  at 
^^^  *        its  commencement  is  generally  placed  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
border  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  of  the  left  side,  and  it  rises 
as  high  as  the  upper  border  of  the  second  costal  cartilage  of  the 
right  side.    Its  length  is  about  two  inches  or  two  inches  and  a 
quarter;  and  it  is  curved  in  its  direction, 
is  enclosed       This  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  is  enclosed  in  the  pericar- 
dium,  and,  together  with  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  invested 
orpericarr  by  a  tube  of  the  serous  layer  of  that  bag,  in  such  a  manner  that 
withpulmy.         vessels  are  covered  by  the  serous  membrane,  except  where 

nrty.  ,  .  .-Ill 

they  are  in  contact  one  with  the  other, 
Connec-  At  its  Commencement  the  ascending  part  of  the  arch  is  con- 
tions.  cealed  by  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  right  auricalar  ap- 
pendage also  overlaps  it ;  but  as,  in  ascending,  the  aorta  passes 
forwards  and  to  the  right  side,  whilst  the  pulmonary  artery  turns 
backwards  and  to  the  left,  the  former  vessel  comes  into  view, 
and  approaches  very  near  to  the  sternum,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated only  by  the  pericardium  and  by  cellular  tissue  and  the 
remains  of  the  thymus  gland  lodged  in  the  anterior  mediasti- 
num. Higher  up,  the  aorta  has  the  descending  voia  cava  on 
the  right  side,  and  the  pulmonary  artery  (in  passing  backwards) 
on  the  left  :  behind,  it  is  supported  on  the  right  branch  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  root  of 
the  right  lung, 

TransT.  The  second,  or  transverse^  part  of  the  arch,  fig,  135  i,  is 
P*^  directed  firom  right  to  left,  and  from  the  sternum  to  the  body 
Parte  in  of  the  second  dorsal  vertebra.  At  its  left  side  it  is  covered 
contact.  ^j^^  l^£^  pleura  and  lung,  and  is  placed  immediately  in  front 

of  the  trachea  before  its  bifurcation  into  the  bronchi.  Here  (on 
its  posterior  aspect)  the  aorta  touches  likewise  the  cesophagos, 
and  is  crossed  by  the  thoracic  duct.  The  upper  border  of  this 
the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  has  in  contact  with  it  the  left 
innominate  vein ;  and  from  it  are  given  off  the  large  arteries  (in* 
nominate,  left  carotid,  and  left  subclavian),  which  are  furnished 
Connection  to  the  head  and  the  upper  limbs.  The  lower  border  rests  on  the 
puimy  art.  ^^^'^'^^^^^  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  is  connected  with  the 
left  division  of  that  artery  by  the  remains  of  the  ductus  arte- 
riosus. At  or  near  its  end  this  part  of  the  arch  is  crossed  in 
front  by  the  left  vagus  nerve,  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  branch 
of  that  nerve  turns  upwards,  beneath  and  behind  it. 
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The  descending  portion  of  the  arch,  fig.  186  c,  which  is  Descending 
straight  in  its  direction,  rests  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  P^®^^^? 
third  dorsal  vertebra,  and  is  covered  by  the  left  pleura  and  lung,  behind 
In  front  of  this  part  of  the  arch  is  the  root  of  the  left  lung  ;  Jj^^^ 
and  to  its  right  side  is  the  oesophagus  with  the  thoracic  duct. 

If  the  pulmonary  artery  be  cut  across  at  its  root  and  drawn  Parti 
upwards,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  curve  formed  by  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  encloses  the  pulmonary  artery  at  its  division,  the  arch, 
root  of  the  left  lung,  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  the  left  re- 
current nerve,  and  the  remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus. — It  may 
at  the  same  time  be  observed  that  the  aorta  is  connected  with 
the  pulmonary  artery  by  the  pericardium,  and  by  the  fibrous 
cord  representing  the  ductus  arteriosus  of  the  foetus. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  ABCH  OF   THE  AORTA. 

It  is  proposed  to  notice  briefly  under  the  head  of  peculiarities,  all  the  more 
frequent  deviations  from  the  usual  arrangement  of  each  arterial  trunk  and 
its  branches,  and  especially  such  as  may  he  interesting  in  a  surgical  or  phy- 
siological point  of  view.  For  more  extended  information  on  tliis  part  of 
the  subject,  reference  may  he  made  to  a  work  on  the  arteries,  recently 
published.*  In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the  peculiarities  affecting  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  will  now  he  considered. 


The  height  to  which  the  arch  of  the  aorta  rises  in  the  chest  is  liahle 
to  some  variation.  Although  its  highest  part  is  usually  placed  about  an  inch 
below  the  upper  margin  of  the  sternum,  it  may  reach  very  nearly  to  the  level 
of  that  part  of  the  hone  [plate  6,  fig.  1] ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
occasionally  found  an  inch  and  a  half  below  it,  and  (but  this  appears  to  be 
of  very  rare  occurrence)  as  much  as  three  inches  from  the  same  point  [fig.  2]. 
In  these  cases,  the  length  and  position  of  the  great  branches  which  spring 
from  the  arch  undergo  corresponding  modifications. 

Change  of  direction. — The  aorta  sometimes  presents  the  singular  peculiarity 
of  arching  over  the  root  of  the  right  lung  instead  of  that  of  the  left,  and  after- 
wards continuing  on  the  right  side  of  the  vertebral  column  [plate  5,  fig.  3]. 
In  these  cases,  the  viscera  are  all  transposed,  and  the  vena  azygos  is  removed 
from  the  right  to  the  left  side.  In  other  instances  again,  which  are  less  fre- 
quently met  with,  this  change  in  the  direction  of  the  aorta  is  only  temporary, 
for  after  arching  over  the  right  bronchus  (with  the  vena  azygos),  it  resumes 
within  the  thorax  its  usual  position,  to  the  left  of  the  vertebral  column 
[plate  5]. 


Position  of 
arch  varies ; 


arches  to 
riffht  side. 


•  "  The  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Human  Body,  with  its  applications 
to  Pathology  and  Operative  Surgery,  by  Richard  Quam,  in  a  series  of  plates 
and  commentaries.'^  London,  1844. 
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Division 
into  an 
ascending 
and  de- 
scending 
trunk ; 
as  in  some 
quadrupeds. 


Division 
and  re- 
union. 


Peculiantiei  of  Conformation. — The  aorta  has  been  obeerved  to  dlTidc,* 
without  forming  any  arch,  into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  branch  ;  the 
former  of  which  ascended  vertically  for  some  distance,  and  then  subdivided, 
like  a  cross,  into  three  branches,  to  supply  the  head  and  upper  limbs. 
["  The  Arteries,"  &c.,  plate  6,  figs.  6,  7.]  This  very  rare  disposition  of  the 
aorta  corresponds  with  the  usual  arrangement  in  some  quadrupeds ;  and 
since,  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  anatomy,  dissections  were  for  the 
most  part  prosecuted  on  the  bodies  of  the  lower  animals,  the  terms  ascend- 
ing and  descending  aorta  came  also  to  be  applied  by  the  older  anatomists  to 
parts  of  the  great  systemic  artery  in  the  human  subject. 

Another  very  unusual  change  of  conformation  is  that  in  which  the  aorta 
divides  soon  after  its  commencement  into  two  large  branches,  which  unite 
again  into  a  single  trunk,  corresponding  to  the  descending  portion  of  the 
aorta. t  In  one  case  of  this  kind,  (that  recorded  by  Hommel,)  the  trachea 
and  oesophagus  were  found  to  pass  through  the  vascular  ring  formed  by  tbe 
divided  aorta ;  and  they  probably  occupied  the  same  position  in  the  other 
cases  also. 


Peculiari- 
ties 

resemble 
arrange- 
ment in 
animals; 


Changes 
in  foetus. 


It  is  interesting  to  find  that  many  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  great 
systemic  artery  just  mentioned,  resemble  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  that 
vessel  in  the  lower  vertebrate  animals.  Of  this,  one  example  in  the  case  of 
quadrupeds,  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
arch  over  the  right  instead  of  the  left  bronchus,  is  similar  to  the  ordinary 
condition  in  birds ;  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  ascending  aorta,  and  the  sub- 
sequent reunion  of  its  two  parts  has  analogy  with  the  arrangement  of  this 
vessel  in  the  class  of  reptiles.  It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  the  mode  in 
which  these  peculiarities  may  be  supposed  to  be  produced — by  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  certain  foetal  conditions  of  the  vessel  in  the  human  subject,  or  by 
slight  changes  effected  during  the  progress  of  development — has  in  many 
cases  been  satisfactorily  shewn. 


THE  BRANCHES  OP  THE  ARCH  OP  THE  AORTA  TAKEN 
COLLECTITELY- 

Branchei        The  branches  given  off  by  the  first  part  of  the  aorta  are  five 
arch  five     in  number.    Two  of  these,  named  the  coronary  arteries,  fig. 
in  number;  ]35         are  Comparatively  small,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
walls  of  the  heart :  they  arise  very  near  to  the  commencement 
of  the  aorta,  and  will  be  examined  hereafter  (page  463). 


•  Klinz  in  "  Abhandlungen  der  losephinischen  Med.  Chir.  Acad,  xu 
Wien."  Band  1,  S.  271,  1787  ;  Troussieres  in  "  Le  journal  des  Sfavans,*^ 
Paris,  1729;  [op.  cit.  plate  6,  fig.  7,  and  p.  21.] 

t  Hommel,  in  Commercium  Liteiarium.''  Hebdom.  21.  Norimbetn, 
1737;  Malacame,  "  Delle  osservazioni  in  chiruigia,'*  &c.,  part  II.  119  ;  Za- 
gorsky,  in    Mem:  de  TAcad.  Imp.  des  Sciences  de  8t,  Petersbotug/*  U  9. 
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The  other  three  branches  from  the  arch  are  the  three  larire  Three 
primitive  trunks  which  supply  the  head  and  neck,  the  upper  ^chcs ; 
limbs,  and,  in  part,  the  thorax. 

They  usually  arise  from  the  middle  or  highest  part  of  the 
arch,  in  the  following  order,  fig.  135 ;  first,  the  innominate  or 
brachio^cephalic  artery,  which  soon  subdivides  into  the  right 
subclavian  and  the  right  carotid  arteries;  secondly,  the  left 
carotid ;  and  thirdly,  the  left  subclavian  artery. 

The  origin  of  the  left  carotid  artery  is  ordinarily  somewhat  ^f^, 
nearer  to  the  innominate  artery  than  it  is  to  the  subclavian  position, 
artery  of  its  own  side. 

These  three  vessels,  with  the  branches  and  the  peculiarities 
presented  by  each,  will  be  described  in  succession  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  so  far  to  anticipate  as  to  notice  in  this  place  the  va- 
riations which  have  been  observed  in  their  mode  of  origin  from 
the  aorta,  as  connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  that  vessel. 


PECULIARITIES    OF   THE    BRANCHES    ARISING    FROM  THE 
ARCH   OF  THE  AORTA. 

VariatioDs  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  branches  which  arise  p^^^^jj^j 
from  the  aortic  arch  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  those  of  the  arch  ^i^^ 
itself.    They  may  be  arranged  into  two  classes :    1.  Those  in  which  the  arranged 
primary  trunks,  viz.,  the  carotid  and  subclavian,  or  the  innominate  arteries  ^^^^^ 
are  concerned ;  and  2.  those  in  which  one  or  more  secondary  branches 
usually  g^ven  from  the  subclarian,  take  origin  directly  from  the  aorta.  \"  The 
Arteries,"  &c.,  p.  43]. 

I.  Feculiarities  affecting  the  primary  branches. — These  relate  to  the  situa-  Y[ni  class, 
tion  of  the  large  branches  upon  the  arch  ;  to  their  contiguity  to  each  other ; 
or  to  an  alteration  in  their  number  or  arrangement. 

The  situation  of  the  branches, — Instead  of  springing  from  the  highest  part 
of  the  arch,  the  branches  are  frequently  moved  altogether  to  the  right,  and 
take  origin  from  the  commencement  of  the  transverse  portion,  or  even  from 
the  end  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch.  In  these  cases  the  vessels 
arise  lower  down  than  usual,  especially  the  innominate  artery ;  and  they  are 
generally  crowded  together  on  the  aorta  [plate  6,  figs.  1,  2]. 

Thar  contiguity  to  each  other. — In  the  ordinary  arrangement,  the  origin 
of  the  left  carotid  is  nearer  to  the  innominate  than  to  the  left  subclarian ; 
but  the  branches  sometimes  arise  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  or 
they  are  unusuaUy  apart.  A  very  frequent  change  consists  in  the  approxi- 
mation (in  various  degrees  in  different  cases)  of  the  left  carotid  towards 
the  innominate  artery  [plate  6,  figs.  3  to  7]. 

The  number  and  arrangement  of  the  branches.  —  These  are  extremely 
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various.  In  a  large  series  of  observations  the  most  frequent  change  met 
with  in  the  number  of  the  primary  branches  was  their  tnhtetum  to  two. 
This  most  frequently  arose  from  the  left  carotid  being  derived  from  the 
innominate  artery  [plate  6,  fig.  7].  In  other  cases  of  rare  occurrence,  the 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  of  the  left  side  (as  well  as  those  of  the 
right)  took  origin  by  an  innominate  artery  [fig.  9]. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  the  primary  branches  has  been  found  to 
be  augmented  to  four,  by  the  decomposition,  as  it  were,  of  the  innominate 
artery  into  the  right  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  which  arose  directly 
from  the  aorta  [plate  6,  figs.  10,  and  seq]. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  right  subclavian  artery,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  the  first  branch  given  off  from  the  arch,  the  right  carotid,  the  left  carotid 
and  the  left  subclavian  following  in  regular  order ;  but  this  vessel  was  likewise 
found  to  take  origin  beyond  one  or  two  of  the  remaining  three  branches, 
or,  as  in  most  instances,  beyond  them  all — from  the  left  end  of  the  arch  ;  and 
other  variations,  in  the  order  in  which  the  branches  arise,  have  been  noticed 
[op.  cit.  p.  48]. 

Again,  examples  have  occurred  of  augmentation  in  the  number  of  the 
branches  to  five  or  six.  In  these  cases  the  common  carotid  of  one  or  both 
sides  being  absent,  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries  aroee  from  the 
aorta  separately  [plate  5,  fig.  9  ;  pi.  12,  fig.  3]. 

In  other  forms  of  variety,  the  number  of  the  primary  branckes  comtimteM  mm- 
changedf  but  their  arrangement  is  unusual.  Thus,  when  the  aorta  ardies  over 
to  the  right  side,  there  may  be  three  branches  having  the  reverse  of  the 
ordinary  arrangement,  the  innominate  being  on  the  left  side  [plate  7,  fig.  3]. 
In  other  cases,  (the  aorta  having  its  usual  course,)  the  two  carotids  have 
been  seen  to  arise  by  a  common  trunk,  and  the  two  subdavians  separately — 
the  right  subclavian  in  most  instances  being  transferred  beyond  the  other 
branches  to  the  left  end  of  the  arch  [plate  7,  figs.  4,  6]. 

A  very  unusual  change,  referrible  to  this  form  of  peculiarity,  ofacerred  by 
Tiedemann,  consists  in  there  being  but  one  innominate  artery,  and  that  on 
the  left  side,  although  tlie  aorta  had  its  usual  course  over  the  left  bronchus 
[plate  7,  fig.  6]. — The  subject  was  an  infant,  and  had  hare-lip. 

2.  Peculiarities  in  which  one  or  more  secondary  branches,  wsaUy  gwocm  Jrom 
the  subclavian^  are  derived  directly  from  the  aorta  [op.  cit.  plate  7].— In  nearly 
all  these,  there  is  but  a  single  secondary  branch  taking  origin  fitna  the  aoita ; 
and  such  a  branch,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  been  found  to  accompany  the 
ordinary  arrangement  of  the  primary  branches  [plate  7,  %.  7],  or  to  co-exist 
with  a  diminution  [fig.  10],  or  with  an  increase  in  their  number  [fig.  11]  ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  primary  branches  which  have 
been  just  noticed. 

The  additional  branch  is  almost  invariably  the  left  vertebral,  which  in 
nearly  all  such  cases  arises  between  the  left  carotid  and  left  subclavian  arte>- 
ries ;  but  it  has  been  observed  to  proceed  from  the  aorta  beyond  the  last- 
named  trunk  [plate  7,  fig.  8]. 

A  thyroid  artery  has  been,  though  but  rarely,  seen  to  arise  from  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  [plate  7,  fig.  9]. 
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Two  secondary  branchet,  taking  origin  from  th^  aorta,  have  been  very 
rarely  met  with.  Those  hitherto  observed  are  the  right  internal  mammary 
and  the  left  vertebral ;  or^  as  in  one  singular  case,  both  vertebral  arteries 
[figs.  12,  13]. 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  ARCH  OF  THE  AORTA. 


THE  CORONARY  ARTERIES. 

The  coronary  arteries  are  small  vessels,  two  in  number,  Number 
which  arise  near  the  root  or  commencement  of  the  aorta,  im- 
mediately  above  the  semilunar  valves,  fig.  186,  d,  e.  They  are 
ealled  coronary^  from  the  manner  in  which  they  encircle  the 
heart  near  its  base,  (corona^  a  wreath  or  garland).  They  have 
likewise  been  named  cardiac y  from  their  destination  to  the  sub- 
stance of  that  OTgan.  The  two  arteries  are  distinguished  as 
right  and  left  coronary  arteries  from  the  direction  they  take,  or 
from  the  sides  of  the  heart  which  they  respectively  supply. 

The  right  coronary  artery^  about  the  size  of  a  crow's  quill.  Right 
is  seen  close  to  the  right  side  of  the  pulmonary  artery  between  <^°^"*ry; 
it  and  the  right  auricle.    It  arises  from  the  aorta  just  above  the 
free  margin  of  the  right  semilunar  valve,  and  runs  obliquely 
towards  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  lodged  in  the  groove  which 
separates  the  auricle  from  the  corresponding  ventricle.  Having 
passed  the  right  border  of  the  heart,  the  vessel  continues  its 
course  in  the  same  way  along  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  organ, 
until  it  reaches  the  groove  of  separation  between  the  two  ven- 
tricles, where  it  divides  into  two  branches.    One  of  these  con-  two 
tinues  on  transversely  to  the  groove  between  the  left  auricle  and  ^'w*^®*^ 
ventricle,  and  anastomoses  with  the  left  coronary  artery ;  whilst 
the  other  branch,  assuming  a  different  course,  runs  longitudi- 
nally downwards  along  the  posterior  wall  of  the  septum  between 
the  ventricles,  and  giving  branches  to  each  ventricle  and  to  the 
septum  between  them,  terminates  at  the  apex  of  the  heart  by 
anastomosing  with  the  descending  branch  of  the  left  coronary  anastomose 
artery,  which  is  seen  on  the  fore  part  of  the  inter- ventricular  conmy; 
septum « 

In  its  course,  the  right  coronary  artery,  besides  the  offsets 
already  noticed,  gives  small  branches  to  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle,  and  also  to  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Along  the  right  border  of  the  ventricle  a  rather  lai^e  branch 
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usually  descends  towards  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  sends 
branches  in  its  progress  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of 
the  ventricle. 

The  left  coronary  artery  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and 
arises  from  the  left  side  of  the  aorta  higher  up  by  a  line  or  two. 
It  passes  behind  and  then  to  the  left  side  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  appearing  between  that  vessel  and  the  left  auricular  ap- 
pendage. At  first  it  descends  obliquely  towards  the  sulcus, 
which  separates  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  in  front,  where  it 
divides  into  two  branches.  Of  these,  one  continues  to  pursac 
a  transverse  direction,  turning  outwards  and  to  the  left  side  in 
the  groove  between  the  left  ventricle  and  auricle,  and  after 
reaching  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  heart,  anastomoses  with  tlie 
transverse  branch  of  the  right  coronary  artery  ;  the  other  bnach 
much  the  larger,  descends  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  aloi^ 
the  line  of  the  inter- ventricular  septum  towards  the  apex  of  the 
organ,  and  anastomoses  with  the  long  descending  branch  of  the 
right  coronary  artery. 

The  left  coronary  artery  supplies  some  small  branches  at  its 
commencement  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  to  the  coats  of  the 
aorta  itself,  and  to  the  left  auricular  appendage ;  its  two 
branches  also  furnish  smaller  offsets  throughout  their  course^ 
which  supply  the  left  auricle,  both  ventricles,  and  the  inter* 
ventricular  septum. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  CORONARY  ARTERIES. 


number  coronary  arteries  have  been  observed  in  a  few  instances  to 

diminished;  by  a  common  trunk,  from  which  they  diverged  and  proceeded  to  their  usual 
destination.    The  existence  of  three  coronary  arteries  is  not  a  very  rare 
occurrence^  the  third  being  small,  and  arising  close  by  one  of  the  others, 
augmented.  Meckel^  in  one  instance,  observed  four,  the  supplementary  vessels  appearing 
like  branches  of  one  of  the  coronary  arteries  transferred  to  the  aorta. 


THE  INNOMINATE  ARTERY. 

Innominate      The  innominate  artery  (brachio-cephaliq),  fig,  184,  a.  [plate  1 
and  2,]  the  largest  of  the  vessels  which  proceed  from  the  arch 
origin,       of  the  aorta,  arises  from  the  commencement  of  the  transverse 
an  extent;  p^j^^j^^     ^jj^  ^^^j^^  before  the  left  carotid.    From  this  point  the 
vessel  ascends  obliquely  towards  the  right,  until  it  arrives  oppo> 
site  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation  of  that  side,  nearly  on  a 
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level  with  the  upper  margin  of  the  clavicle,  where  it  divides 
into  the  right  subclavian,  &,  and  the  right  carotid  artery,  c.  Its 
place  of  bifurcation  would,  in  most  cases,  be  reached  by  a  probe 
passed  backwards  through  the  cellular  interval  between  the 
sternal  and  clavicular  portions  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 
The  length  of  the  innominate  artery  is  very  variable,  but  usually  length; 
ranges  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches. 

This  artery  lying  within  the  thorax  for  the  most  part,  is  in  thorax, 
placed  behind  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  sterno-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles,  and  a 
little  lower  down  by  the  left  innominate  vein,  which  crosses  the 
artery  at  its  root.  The  innominate  artery  lies  in  front  of  the  Conneo- 
trachea,  which  it  crosses  obliquely:  on  its  left  side  is  the  left 
carotid  artery,  with  the  thymus  gland  or  its  remains :  and  to 
the  right,  is  the  corresponding  innominate  vein  and  the  pleura. 

In  the  ordinary  condition  no  branches  arise  from  this  vessel.  ^"^^ 

branches. 

PECULIAEITIES  OF  THE  INNOMIKATE  ARTERY. 

The  length  of  the  innominate  artery  now  and  then  exceeds  two  inches,  and 
occasionally  it  measures  only  one  inch  or  less  [plate  7,  fig  8  and  plate  20  fig. 
1].    Its  place  of  division  is  a  point  of  surgical  interest,  inasmuch  as  upon  it 
in  a  great  measure  depends  the  accessibility  of  the  innominate  itself  in  the 
neck,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  right  subclavian  artery.    Tliough  usually  Place  of 
bifurcating  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  upper  margin  of  the  clavicle  at  the  division 
sternal  end,  it  has  been  sometimes  found  to  divide  at  a  considerable  dis-  ' 
tance  above  that  bone  [plate  20,  fig.  3],  and,  but  less  frequently,  below  it 
also  [fig.  2]. 

Lastly,  tbough  usually  destitute  of  branches,  this  vessel  has  been  observed  oivcs  a 
to  supply  a  thyroid  branch  [plate  23],  and  sometimes  a  thymic  branch,  or  branch, 
one  (bronchial)  which  descends  in  front  of  the  trachea.   Sometimes  there  is 
no  innominate  artery,  the  right  subclavian  arising  as  a  separate  tnmk  from  or  is  absent; 
the  aorta.    The  innominate  artery  has  not  unfrequently  been  seen  to  give 
origin  to  the  left  carotid  [plate  6,  fig.  7].   In  cases  of  transposition  of  the 
aorta,  an  innominate  artery,  as  might  be  expected,  exists  on  the-left  instead 
of  the  right  side  [plate  5,  fig.  3]. 

COMMON  CAKOTID  ARTERIES. 


The  common  or  primitive  carotid  arteries  of  the  right  and  Correspond- 
left  sides  of  the  body  are  nearly  similar  in  their  course  and  posi- 

tion,  whilst  they  are  in  the  neck;  but  they  differ  materially  in  diflferonce 

their  mode  of  origin,  and  consequently  in  their  length,  and  posi-  ^j^^bs 
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tion  at  their  oommencement  [pkte  1].  On  the  right  ride  the 
carotid  artety  commences  at  the  root  of  the  neck  behind  the 
sterno-clavicular  articuhition,  at  the  place  of  bifiircation  of  the 
innominate  artery,  whilst  the  carotid  of  the  left  side  arises, 
within  the  thorax,  from  the  highest  part  of  the  aich  of  the  aorta, 
very  near  the  origin  of  the  innominate  artery.  The  left  carotid 
is  therefore  longer  than  the  right,  and  it  is  at  first  placed  deeply 
within  the  thorax. 

Thoracic  In  consequence  of  this  difference,  it  is  convenient  to  describe, 
ITa  oLtid-  thoracic  portion  of  the  left  carotid,  or  that  part 

which  intervenes  between  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation, — after  completing  which  the  same  de- 
scription will  suffice  for  both  vessels. 

Whilst  within  the  thorax,  the  left  carotid  ascends  obliquely 
behind,  and  at  some  little  distance  from  the  upper  piece  of  the 
sternum  and  the  muscles  (stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid)  con- 
nected with  that  part  of  the  bone  ;  it  is  covered  by  the  remains 
of  the  thymus  gland,  and  is  crossed  by  the  left  innominate  vein. 
This  part  of  the  artery  lies  in  frront  of  the  trachea ;  and  the 
oesophagus  (which,  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  deviates  a  little  to 
the  left  side)  and  the  thoracic  duct,  are  also  behind  it.  The 
left  carotid  artery  here  lies  between  the  innominate  and  the 
subclavian  arteries,  and  the  vagus  nerve  is  to  its  outer  side. 
Common        In  the  neck  the  common  carotid  artery,  fig.  136,  a  [plate 
cwotid  m    jgj^     either  side  reaches  from  behind  the  sterno-clavicular  ar- 
extent;      ticulation  to  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, where  it  divides  into  two  great  branches,  of  which  one,  &,  is 
direction;    distributed  to  the  cranium  and  face,  and  the  other,  c,  to  the  brain 
and  the  eye.  These  divisions  have,  from  their  destination,  been 
named  respectively  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries, 
indicated-  oblique  course  taken  by  the  common  carotid  artery 

along  the  side  of  the  neck,  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  to  a  point  midway  between  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
both  At  the  root  of  the  neck,  the  arteries  of  both  sides  are  separated 
djvci^ge.  j,^^^  other  only  by  a  narrow  interval,  corresponding  with 
the  width  of  the  trachea ;  but,  as  they  ascend,  the  two  vessels 
are  separated  by  a  much  larger  interval, — corresponding  with 
the  breadth  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx.  The  appearance 
which  the  carotid  arteries  have  of  being  placed  further  back  at 
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the  upper  than  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  is  owing  to  the 
projection  of  the  larynx  forward  in  the  former  situation. 

In  considering  the  position  of  the  common  carotid  artery 
with  regard  to  the  adjacent  structures,  it  is  first  to  be  ob- 
served that  this  vessel  is  enclosed,  together  with  the  internal 
jugular  vein  and  the  vagus  nerve,  in  a  common  membranous  Sheath  of 
investment  or  sheath,  derived  from  or  continuous  with  the  deep  ^^^^ 
cervical  fascia.  Separated  by  means  of  this  sheath  from  all  the 
surrounding  parts,  except  the  vein  and  nerve  just  mentioned, 
the  carotid  artery  is  deeply  placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 


Fig.  136. 


but  is  comparatively  superficial  towards  its  upper  end.  It  is  Lower  part 
covered  below  by  the  stemo-mastoid,  stemo-hyoid,  and  stemo- 
thyroid  muscles,  in  addition  to  the  platysma  and  the  difiTerent 
layers  of  fascia  between  and  beneath  the  muscles ;  and  it  is  crossed 
opposite  the  lower  margin  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  or  nearly  in  this 
situation,  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle.  From  this  last-named 
point  upwards  to  its  bifurcation,  the  sheath  of  the  vessel  is 
covered  only  by  the  common  integument,  the  platysma  and 
fascia ;  and  this  part  of  the  artery  lies  in  a  triangular  space  bound- 
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ed  by  the  sterno-mastoid,  the  omo-hyoid,  and  the  digastric 
muscles  [plate  8]. 

Behind,  the  artery  is  supported  by  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  cervical  vertebrse,  from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  a 
thin  stratum  of  muscular  fibres, — parts  of  the  longns  colli  and 
scalenus  anticus  muscles.  From  the  muscles,  as  well  as  from 
the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  and  the  nerves  which  rest  on  those 
muscles,  the  vessel  is  separated  by  its  sheath.  In  consequence 
of  the  contiguity  of  the  ^bones,  the  circulation  through  the 
carotid  artery  may  be  commanded  by  pressure  directed  back- 
wards against  the  vertebral  column. 

On  the  inner  side  the  vessel  is  in  juxtaposition  (the  sheath 
only  intervening)  with  the  trachea  below,  and  with  the  thyroid 
body  (which  often  overlaps  the  artery),  the  larynx  and  the 
pharynx  higher  up.  Along  its  outer  side  are  placed  the  internal 
jugular  vein  and  the  vagus  nerve. 

Veins. — The  internal  jugular  vein,  as  already  mentioned,  lies 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  is  inclosed  in  the  same 
sheath,  but  with  a  thin  partition  intervening.  The  vein  is 
close  to  the  artery  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  [plate  4,  fig. 
1]  ;  but  in  approaching  the  thorax,  and  on  the  right  side,  it 
inclines  outwards,  and  the  two  vessels  are  separated  by  a 
triangular  interval,  across  the  base  of  which  lies  the  subcla- 
vian artery  [plate  A  difierent  arrangement  obtains  on 
the  left  side,  the  vein  being  usually  nearer  to  the  artery,  and 
occasionally  even  in  front  of  it,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
[plate  4,  fig.  2].  The  inclination  of  the  veins  in  both  these 
cases  is  in  the  same  direction  —  towards  the  right  side — and  it 
may  be  accounted  for  by  their  destination  to  the  right  side  of 
the  heart.  Their  tendency  to  the  right  side  has  necessarily  the 
effect  of  approximating  one  to  the  artery  which  it  accompanies, 
and  removing  the  other  from  it. 

Crossing  over  the  upper  part  of  the  common  carotid  artery  to 
join  with  the  jugular  vein,  will  be  foimd  two  or  more  superior 
thyroid  veins  [plate  4,  fig.  1].  These  veins  vary  in  number, 
and  they  occasionally  form  a  sort  of  plexus  over  the  artery. 
Another  vein,  likewise  from  the  thjrroid  body  (middk  thyrtM 
vein)y  not  unfrequently  crosses  over  the  artery  near  its  middle 
[plate  11]. 

The  anterior  jugular  vein^  after  descending  along  the  front 
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t>(  the  neck,  usually  near  the  middle  line,  turns  outwards  at  crosses 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  under  the  stemo  mastoid  muscle  and 
thus  crosses  the  artery  [plate  17,  fig.  1].  This  vein  is  gene- 
rally of  small  size.  Occasionally,  however,  the  vein  is  rather 
large,  and  is  placed  nearly  over  the  carotid  artery  along  the  neck 
[plate  4,  fig.  8]. 

Nerves. — The  descending  branch  of  the  ninth  cerebral  nerve 
(descendens  noni)  usually  rests  on  the  fore-part  of  the  sheath  of  Several 
the  carotid  artery  (together  with  the  branches  of  cervical  nerves  near  artery 
vrhich  join  it)  and  crosses  it  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side 
[plate  4,  fig.  1].  In  some  instances  the  branch  of  the  ninth 
nerve  descends  within  the  sheath,  and  between  the  artery  and 
vein.  The  vagus  nerve,  as  already  mentioned,  lies  within  the 
sheath  of  the  vessels  between  the  artery  and  vein.  This  nerve 
was  in  one  case  observed  to  descend  over  the  artery  [plate  4, 
fig.  4].  The  sympathetic  nerve  descends  along  the  back  of 
the  sheath,  between  it  and  the  rectus  anticus  muscle ;  and  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  crosses  inwards  behind  the  sheath. 

The  common  carotid  artery  usually  gives  off  no  branch,  and 
therefore  continues  of  equal  size  in  its  whole  length,  except  at 
its  bifurcation,  where  an  enlargement  is  observable. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  COMMON  CAROTID  ARTERIES. 

Origin, — The  peculiarities  afifecting  the  origin  of  the  common  carotids  of 
the  two  sides  must  necessarily  be  considered  separately. 

The  right  carotid  artery,  instead  of  forming  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Origin 
innominate  trunk,  occasionally  arises  directly  from  the  aorta,  or  in  coiyimc- 
tion  with  the  left  carotid.  When  it  arises  from  the  aorta,  it  is  usually  the 
first  vessel  from  the  arch ;  but  it  has  been  foimd  to  occupy  the  second  place, 
— the  right  subclayian,  or,  very  rarely,  the  left  carotid  being  the  first.  These 
facts  are  illustrated  in  op.  cit.  [plates  6  and  7.] 

The  place  at  which  the  right  carotid  artery  commences,  varies  of  course 
with  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  innominate  artery.  A  change  from  the 
usual  position  (on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle)  was  found  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one  case  in  eight  and  a  half ;  and  it  was  found  to 
occur  more  frequently  above  than  below  that  point. 

The  ieft  carotid  artery  varies  in  its  origin  much  more  frequently  than  the  Origin 
right.    In  the  greater  number  of  its  deviations  from  the  ordinary  place  of  of  left 
origin,  this  artery  arises  from,  or  in  conjunction  with,  the  innominate  artery 
[plate  6,  fig.  7] ;  and  in  those  cases  in  which  the  right  subclavian  is  a  se-  more  than 
parate  offset  from  the  aorta,  the  two  carotids  most  frequently  arise  by  a  of 
common  trunk  [plate  7,  fig.  5].  * 
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The  left  carotid  may  be  said  to  have  a  tendency  towards  the  right  side.^ 
Ordinarily  placed  nearer  to  the  innominate  than  to  the  left  subclavian,  it  not 
unfrequently  unites  with  that  (the  innominate)  artery,  as  already  stated ; 
and  it  has  been  observed,  very  rarely,  however,  to  precede  the  other  branches 
which  arise  from  the  transverse  part  of  the  aortic  arch  [plate  7,  fig.  2].  On 
the  other  hand,  the  combination  of  the  left  carotid  with  the  left  subclavian 
[as  shown  in  plate  6,  fig.  9],  has  been  very  seldom  met  with,  except  in 
cases  of  general  transposition  of  the  viscera. 

Place  of  division. — The  deviations  from  the  usual  place  of  division  of  the 
common  carotids  of  both  sides  of  the  neck,  into  the  external  and  internal 
carotids,  may  be  considered  together.  The  place  of  division  often  varies 
somewhat  from  the  point  mentioned  as  the  usual  one  (the  level  of  the 
upper  margin  of  the  thyroid  cartilage),  and  it  more  frei^uently  tends  up- 
wards tlian  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  arteries  often  bifurcate  opposite 
the  08  hyoides,  and,  occasionally,  much  higher  than  that  bone  [plate  12, 
fig.  1].  On  the  contrary,  the  bifurcation  from  time  to  time  occurs  about 
the  middle  of  the  larynx,  and  (but  with  much  less  frequency)  opposite  the 
lower  margin  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  [plate  12,  fig.  2].  Instances  are  re- 
corded of  the  common  carotid  dividing  at  a  still  lower  point.  One  was 
observed  by  Moigagni,  in  which  the  carotid  artery,  measuring  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  divided  at  the  root  of  the  neck.* 

The  common  carotid  artery  has,  as  a  very  rare  occurrence,  been  found  to 
ascend  in  the  neck  loilhout  dividing  into  its  usual  terminal  branches, — ^the 
internal  carotid  artery  being  altogether  wanting  [plate  13,  fig.  8]. 

In  two  cases  the  common  carotid  artery  was  altogether  wanting — ^the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  carotids  arising  directly  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  This 
peculiarity  occurred  on  both  sides  in  one  of  the  cases  referred  to  [plate  6, 
fig.  9],  and  on  one  side  in  the  othert  [plate  12,  fig.  3]. 

Occasional  branches  from  common  carolid,~-'Thoughy  in  the  ordinary  con- 
dition, no  branches  arise  from  the  common  carotid,  this  is  not  always  the 
case ;  for  it  not  unfrequently  gives  origin  to  the  superior  thyroid  artery  [plate 
12,  fig.  9],  and,  though  very  seldom,  to  a  laryngeal,  or  an  inferior  thyroid 
branch  [plate  12,  fig.  4].  Lastly,  the  vertebral  artery  has  in  a  few  instances 
been  observed  to  come  from  the  common  carotid  [plate  6,  fig.  13]. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  COMMON  CAROTID  ARTERY. 

The  leading  facts  in  the  foregoing  account  of  the  common  carotid  artery 
will  here  be  brought  together  in  connexion  with  the  performance  of  an  ope- 
ration for  tying  the  artery,  as  in  a  case  of  aneurism. — As  this  artery  does 
not,  save  in  very  rare  instances,  furnish  any  branch,  (in  a  practical  or  surgical 
point  of  view  the  branches  sometimes  found  to  arise  close  to  its  upper  end 
may  be  disregarded)  a  ligature  can  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  vessel  ex- 
cept immediately  at  its  commencement  or  termination.  When  the  case  is 
such  as  to  allow  a  choice,  the  point  which  probably  combines  most  favour- 


♦  "  De  Sedibus  et  Causis  morborum,"  &c.    Epist.  29.  Art.  20. 

t  Dr.  Power's  case — in  "  The  Arteries,"  &c.  by  R.  Quain,  page  101. 
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able  circumstances  for  the  operation^  is  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  Place 

larynx.    Here  a  large  space  would,  in  ordinary  cases,  intervene  between  the  pre^^'^hle 

,  ,        f    -  ,  .        1        ,  .       ,  .  .   ^      for  ligature, 

bgature  and  the  ends  of  the  vessel ;  and  at  the  same  time  this  part  is  free 

from  the  diflSculties  offered  by  the  muscles  lower  down,  and  by  the  superior 
thyroid  veins,  if  the  artery  be  secured  near  its  bifurcation.    But  it  has  been 
shown  above  that  the  carotid  artery  occasionally  bifurcates  below  the  usual 
position— opposite  the  lower  margin  of  the  larynx,  and  even,  however  rarelyi 
lower  than  this.    In  such  cases,  should  the  artery  be  laid  bare  at  the  point  Rule  in 
of  division,  it  would  be  best  to  tie  the  two  parts  separately,  close  to  their  *^ 
origin^  in  preference  to  tying  the  common  trunk  near  its  end.    If,  in  conse-  ,]|yjgion 
quence  of  very  early  division  of  the  common  carotid  or  its  entire  absence  (cases  of  artery, 
which,  however,  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence)  two  arteries  (the  external 
and  internal  carotids)  should  happen  to  come  into  view  in  the  operation 
supposed,  the  most  judicious  course  would  doubtless  be  to  place  the  ligature 
on  that  artery  which,  upon  trial,  as  by  pressure,  should  prove  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  disease. 

In  performing  the  operation,  the  direction  of  the  vessel  and  the  inner  Guide 
margin  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  are  the  suigeon's  guides  for  the  line  of 
incision.    Before  dividing  the  integument  it  is  well  to  ascertain  whether  the 
anteriw  jugular  vein  be  in  the  line  of  incision.    Should  the  operation  be 
performed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  some  fibres  of  the  muscles  will 
require  to  be  cut  across  in  order  to  lay  the  artery  bare  with  facility ;  and 
the  necessity  for  this  step  increases  in  approaching  towards  the  clavicle. 
After  the  superficial  structures  have  been  divided,  assistance  will  be  de-  Assistance 
rived  from  the  trachea  or  the  larynx,  as  well  as  from  the  pulsation,  in  deter-  . 
mining  the  exact  situation  of  the  artery.    The  trachea,  from  its  roughness, 
may  be  readily  felt  in  the  wound,  even  while  the  parts  covering  it  have  still 
some  thickness.    The  sheath  of  the  vessels  is  to  be  opened  over  the  artery  Opening 
— near  the  trachea — ^for  thus  the  jugular  vein  is  most  easily  avoided.  Should  "heath, 
the  vein  lie  in  front  of  the  artery,  as  it  sometimes  does  on  the  left  side,  and  Jugular 
especially  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  on  that  side,  the  vein  in  question  will  ^ 
be  a  source  of  much  difficulty  in  completing  the  operation,  i.  e.  in  passing  the  difficulty 
aneurism  needle  with  the  ligature  about  the  artery.    I  have  had  occasion  to  in  some 
observe  the  embarrassment  arising  from  this  cause  in  the  living  body  in  an 
operation  on  the  left  carotid  artery.    To  surmount  the  difficulty  much  cau- 
tion is  required.    The  operator  will  find  it  advantageous  to  have  the  circu- 
lation in  Jhe  vein  (which  in  such  operation  becomes  turgid  and  very  large) 
arrested  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wound  by  means  of  an  assistant's  finger. 
In  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  it  is  best  to  insert  the  aneurism  needle  conveying  Passage  of 
the  ligature,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  for  thus  the  vagus  nerve  and  ane»iri«n 
the  jugular  vein  will  be  most  effectually  avoided.  " 


EXTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY. 

The  external  carotid  artery  (carotis  superficialis  s.  externa,  Size; 
— Haller),  fig.  186,  6,  is  smaller  than  the  internal  carotid  in 
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young  subjects,  but  about  of  equal  size  in  the  adult.  It  reaches 
in  the  neck  from  the  point  of  division  of  the  common  carotid 
(opposite  the  upper  margin  of  the  thyroid  cartilage)  to  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  or  a  little  lower, 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  temporal  and  the  in- 
ternal maxillary  [plate  8].  This  artery  diminishes  rapidly  in 
size  as  it  ascends  in  the  neck,  owing  to  the  number  and  size  of 
the  branches  which  spring  from  it. 

At  first  the  external  carotid  lies  to  the  inner  side,  i.  e.  nearer 
to  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  than  the  internal  carotid, — the 
distinctive  names  of  the  two  arteries  having  reference  to  their 
destination  to  parts  nearer  or  more  remote  from  the  surface. 
Soon  after  its  origin  the  external  carotid  crosses  over  or  be- 
comes superficial  to  the  internal  carotid,  and  then  curves 
slightly  forward  as  it  ascends  to  its  place  of  division.  For  a 
short  distance  after  its  origin  this  artery  is  covered  only  by  the 
platysma  muscle,  and  the  fescia,  and  is  placed  in  the  triangular 
intermuscular  space,  bounded  by  the  stemo-mastoid,  omo- 
hyoid and  digastric  muscles  [plate  8]  ;  but  it  soon  becomes 
deeply  placed,  passing  beneath  the  stylo-hyoid  and  digastric 
muscles,  and  finally  becomes  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
parotid  gland.  On  its  inner  side  it  is  close  to  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  afterwards  to  the  back  part  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  max- 
illa, a  portion  of  the  parotid  gland  being  interposed  between  the 
bone  and  the  artery.  It  is  close  to  the  pharynx  for  a  short 
space,  and  afterwards  rests  upon  the  stylo-glossus  and  stylo- 
pharyngeus  muscles,  which,  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve, 
are  interposed  between  it  and  the  internal  carotid  artery. 

Veins. — Two  small  veins  [plate  11]  accompany  the  external 
carotid  artery,  and  it  is  crossed  by  superficial  venous  branches 
belonging  to  the  external  jugular,  and  other  veins. 

Nerves. —  Near  its  commencement  the  external  carotid  is 
crossed  by  the  hypo-glossal  nerve  [plate  4],  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  its  upper  end,  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland, 
by  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  [plate  11].  The  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve,  as  already  mentioned,  lies  between  this  artery 
and  the  internal  carotid,  and  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is 
under  both  vessels. 
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The  variations  in  the  place  of  origin,  and  consequently  in  the  length  of  the  Origin  and 
external  carotid  artery,  are  determined  hy  the  point  of  division  of  the  com-  length* 
mon  carotid,  which  has  heen  already  described.   In  the  same  place  will  be 
found  reference  to  examples  of  the  external  carotid  taking  rise  from  the  arch 
of  the  acHTta. 


BRANCHES  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY. 

The  external  carotid  artery  gives  origin  to  eight  branches,  Branches 
including  the  two  into  which  it  finally  divides.  For  the  pur- 
poses  of  description  these  may  be  arranged  into  three  sets,  artery. 
1.  Those  which  are  directed  forwards,  viz.  the  superior  thyroid, 
the  lingua],  and  the  facial.  ^.  Those  which  run  backwards, — 
the  occipital  and  posterior  auricular;  and  8,  those  which  ascend, 
viz.  the  ascending  pharyngeal  branch  with  the  temporal  and  in- 
ternal maxillary,— the  two  terminal  branches. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  branches  here  enumerated,  the 
external  carotid  gives  off  several  small  ofisets  to  the  parotid 
gland. 

Pectdiaritia  of  the  branches, — The  peculiarities  relating  to  the  origin  of 
the  branches  of  this  artery  will  he  mentioned  imder  the  description  of  each  : 
but  a  general  view  may  be  here  taken  of  the  deviations  they  present  in  re- 
spect of  position  and  number. 

Position  of  branches, — They  are  not  unfrequently  crowded  together  on  the 
parent  artery,  in  some  cases,  near  the  commencement  [plate  12,  fig.  6],  and 
in  others  at  a  higher  point  of  that  vessel  [fig.  7].  Occasionally  the  branches 
are  found  to  be  distributed  at  r^;ular  distances  upon  the  whole  length  of  the 
external  carotid  [fig.  8]. 

Their  number, — The  usual  number  of  branches  (eight)  has  been  foimd  to 
be  diminished  in  two  principal  ways, — ^viz.  by  the  removal  to  another  artery 
of  one  of  the  ordinary  branches,  or  by  the  union  into  a  single  trunk  of  two 
or  three  branches  which  are  usually  derived  separately  from  the  artery  imder 
consideration. 

The  number  of  branches  derived  from  the  external  carotid  artery  may 
be  augmented  by  the  transfer  to  this  vessel  of  some  branch  not  ordinarily  de- 
rived from  it,  or  by  the  addition  to  it  of  some  unusual  branch.  Illustrations 
of  these  various  peculiarities  will  be  referred  to  in  treating  of  the  individual 
branches.  In  this  place  may  be  mentioned  the  not  unfrequent  presence  of  a 
distinct  branch  for  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 
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The  superior  /Ayrotd  artery,  fig.  186,  d,  [plate  8,]  tic  first  of 
the  anterior  set  of  branches,  is  given  off  close  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  external  carotid,  immediately  below  the  great 
comu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  From  this  point  the  artery  cnrres 
forwards  and  downwards,  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage;  it  then  descends  a  short  distance  beneath  the  omo- 
hyoid, stemo-hyoid,  and  stcmo- thyroid  muscles,  furnishing  oflP- 
sets  to  these  muscles,  and  reaching  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
thyroid  body,  distributes  branches  to  its  substance,  and  commu- 
nicates freely  with  the  branches  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery. 
The  inferior  thyroid,  it  will  be  afterwards  seen  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  artery,  is  distributed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  thy- 
roid body. 

The  superior  thyroid  artery,  taking  its  rise  from  the  external 
carotid,  while  that  vessel  is  placed  in  the  triangular  intermus- 
cular space  referred  to  in  describing  the  upper  part  of  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery,  is  covered  at  first  only  by  the  platysma  and 
&scia ;  but  afterwards  it  is  more  deeply  seated,  being  beneath 
the  muscles  before  mentioned. 

Branches, — Besides  the  branches  furnished  to  the  muscles 
and  the  thyroid  body,  as  already  noticed,  together  with  some  to 
the  lowest  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  [plate  10],  the  superior 
thyroid  furnishes  the  following  ofiTsets,  which  have  received  dis- 
tinctive names : 

(a)  The  htfoid,  a  very  small  branch,  runs  transversely  inwards  just  below 
the  OS  hyoides,  and  assists  in  supplying  the  soft  parts  connected  with  dial 
bone.    This  little  artery  sometimes  forms  an  aich  with  its  fellow  from  the 

opposite  side. 

(6)  A  tuperficial  descending  branch,  which  passes  downwards  a  short  dis- 
tance over  the  sheath  of  the  large  cervical  vessels,  and  ramifies  in  the  stemo- 
mastoid,  and  the  muscles  attached  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  as  weU  as  in  the 
platysma  and  neighbouring  integuments  [plate  4,  fig.  1].  The  position  of 
this  branch  with  respect  to  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  artery,  is  the  only  cir- 
oiunstancc  which  attaches  a  degree  of  interest  to  it. 

(c)  The  laryngeal  branch  (superior  laryngeal  artery)  proceeds  inwards  in 
company  with  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  and  pierces  the  thyro-hyoid 
membrane.  Before  entering  the  larynx  this  branch  is  covered  by  the  thyro- 
hyoid muscle.  On  reaching  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  it  ramifies  in  the 
small  muscles,  the  glands,  and  mucous  membrane  of  that  organ. 
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d,  Criohihyroid, — small  branch,  to  be  noticed  on  account  of  its  position  Crico- 
rather  than  its  size,  crosses  over  the  membrane  connecting  the  thyroid  and  ^Jj^^ 
cricoid  cartilages,  and  communicates  with  a  similar  branch  from  the  other 
side.  This  little  artery  may  be  the  source  of  troublesome  hasmorrhage  in  an 
operation  for  laryngotomy. 

Peculiaritiet. — Size, — The  superior  thyroid  artery  is  frequently  much  Peculia- 
larger,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  smaller  than  usual.    In  either  case  "^^f" 
the  deviation  from  the  accustomed  size  is  accompanied  with  an  opposite  al-  * 
teration  in  other  thyroid  arteries ;  one  change  compensating  for  another^— 
See  observations  on  the  inferior  thyroid  artery. 

Origin, — The  superior  thyroid  is  often  transferred  to  the  common  carotid  origin ; 
[plate  12,  fig.  9] ;  and  it  has  been  seen,  but  rarely,  conjoined  with  the 
lingual  branch  [plate  13,  fig.  1],  or  with  that  and  the  facial  branch  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  [fig.  2]. 

There  are  sometimes  two  superior  thyroid  arteries.  The  single  vessel  Two 
has  been  seen  so  small  that  it  ended  in  branches  to  the  stemo-mastold 

thyroidB. 

muscle  and  the  larynx. 

Peculiariiies  of  the  branches. — The  hyoid  branch  is  frequently  very  small 
or  absent. 

The  laryngeal  branch  arises  not  imfrequently  from  the  external  carotid  lary^g*  br. 
artery,  and  likewise,  but  rarely,  from  the  common  carotid.  stotesof. 

Examples  have  occmred  of  this  branch  being  of  very  large  size  [plate 
23,  fig.  6].  In  the  case  here  referred  to,  the  laryngeal  artery  after  pass- 
ing along  the  inner  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  escaped  beneath  that  carti- 
lage to  the  thyroid  body. 

The  laryngeal  artery  occasionaUy  enters  the  larynx  through  a  foramen 
in  the  thyroid  cartilage  [plate  13,  fig.  4]  ;  and  it  has  likewise  been  observed 
to  pass  inwards  below  the  cartilage,  [fig.  d,]  afterwards  distributing  branches 
upwards  to  the  interior  of  the  larynx. 


LINGUAL  ARTERY. 

• 

The  lingual  artery^  fig.  186,  e,  [plate  8,]  arises  from  the  Lingual 
inner  side  of  the  external  carotid,  between  the  origin  of  the  a^ery; 
superior  thyroid  and  facial  arteries.    Curving  from  its  origin  curved 
upwards  and  inwards,  this  artery  reaches  the  upper  margin  of 
the  hjoid  bone  (its  greater  comu),  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  the  superior  thyroid  artery ;  it  then  passes  forwards  deeply 
between  the  muscles  above  the  hyoid  bone,  and  soon  ascends 
almost  perpendicularly  to  reach  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue, 
beneath  which  it  makes  its  final  turn  forwards  to  the  tip  of  that 
organ,  assuming  the  name  of  ranine  artery. 

Taking  origin  in  the  triangular  intermuscular  space  in  which 
the  commencement  of  the  external  carotid  artery  is  lodged,  the 

2  I  2 
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at  first  Ibgaal  artery  is  at  first  comparatively  superficial,  covered  only  by 
si^rfcial-  platysma  and  iascia  of  the  neck;  soon,  however,  it  is  crossed 
then  deep  ^7  stylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  then  sinks  beneath  the  hyo-glossns 
seated;      musclc,  between  it  and  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 

It  is  likewise  covered  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric, 
and  by  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  rests  against  the  middle 
constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  afterwards  against  the  genio-hyo- 
glossus. 

ninth  The  hypo-glossal  nerve  courses  forwards  nearly  parallel  with 

^^^"^^  the  artery,  until  they  both  reach  the  posterior  border  of  the 
hyo-glossus  muscle,  where  the  nerve  passes  over  or  on  the 
cutaneous  surface  of  the  muscle,  and  the  artery  beneath  it.  At 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  the  nerve  is 
lower  than  the  artery. 
Branches;  The  branches  of  the  lingual  artery,  including  the  ranine^  are 
as  follow : — 

The  l^oid  branch  takes  the  direction  of  the  hyoid  bone,  mnning  along  its 
upper  border  ;  it  supplies  the  contiguous  muscles  and  skin. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  tongue  (dorsalis  linguse),  which  is  often  represent- 
ed by  several  smaller  branches,  arises  from  the  deep  portion  of  the  lingual 
artery,  beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle.  It  is  named  ihrsal  from  its  destin- 
ation, for  it  ascends  to  supply  the  upper  part  and  substance  of  the  tongue, 
ramif3ring  as  far  back  as  the  epiglottis. 

The  n^lingual  branch,  taking  origin  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  hyo- 
glossus,  turns  slightly  outwards  beneath  the  mylo-hyoid  musde,  between  it 
and  the  sublingual  gland.  It  supplies  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  gives 
branches  to  the  mylo-hyoid  and  other  muscles  connected  with  the  maxillary 
bone.  Small  branches  are  also  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  an<^the  inside  of  the  gums. 

The  ranine  artery,  from  its  direction,  may  be  considered  the  continuation 
of  the  lingual  artery.  It  runs  forwards  beneath  the  tongue,  covered  by  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  resting  on  the  geni(y-hyo-glossus  muscle.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  the  gustatory  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Having  reached  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  which  it  supplies  with  blood,  it  anastomoses  with  the 
corresponding  artery  of  the  other  side.  The  two  ranine  arteries  are  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  frsenum  of  the  tongue,  covered  ovUj  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth. 

Peculiarities, — The  origin  of  the  lingual  artery  is  sometimes  by  a  common 
trunk  with  the  next  branch  above  it,  viz.  the  facial  artery  [plate  13,  fig.  4]. 
It  is  occasionally  joined  with  the  superior  thyroid. 

Branches, — ^The  hyoid  branch  is  often  deficient ;  and  it  appears  that  there 
is  an  inverse  condition  as  to  size  between  this  branch  and  the  hyoid  branch 
of  the  superior  thyroid. 
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The  sublingual  bianch  varies  in  size.    It  is  sometimes  derived  from  the 
facial  artery,  and  then  perforates  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle. 

The  lingual  artery  has  been  seen  to  give  off  as  unusual  branches,  the  sub-  nnasual 
mental  and  ascending  palatine.  branches. 

FACIAL  ARTERY. 

The  facial  artery  (art.  maxillaris  externa, — ^Anatom.  varior. :  Facial 
labialis,— Haller),  fig.  186,/.  [plate  8].    This  artery  is  named  "^"^i 
from  the  distribution  of  its  greater  part.    Taking  origin  a  little 
above  the  lingual  artery,  it  is  first  directed  obliquely  forwards  «>«rw  in 
and  upwards  beneath  the  base  of  the  maxillary  bone ;  and  this  ^  ' 
may  be  considered  the  cervical  part  of  the  artery.     Changing  over 
its  direction,  it  passes  upwards  over  the  base  of  the  lower  max-  ""^^^ 
ilia,  immediately  before  the  ramus  of  that  bone,  at  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  masseter  muscle  which  covers  the  ramus.    Com-  upon  the 
mencing  here  its  course  upon  the  fiice,  the  fiwial  artery  is  ^> 
directed  forwards  near  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth;  and  after 
ascending  externally  to  the  nose,  terminates  near  the  inner 
canthus  of  the  eye,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  ophthalmic  ib  tortuous 
artery.    In  its  whole  course  the  artery  is  tortuous,  and  this  ^"8^°"*- 
condition  is  connected  in  the  neck  with  the  changes  in  size  to 
which  the  pharynx  is  liable,  and  on  the  face  with  the  mobility 
of  the  cheeks  and  of  the  lower  maxilla. 

The  cervical  part  of  the  &cia]  artery  immediately  after  its  Connec- 
origin  (which  is  comparatively  superficial,  being  covered  only  by  ^^.^ 
the  platysma  and  &scia),  sinks  beneath  the  digastric  and  stylo- 
hyoid muscles,  and  then  beneath  the  sub-maxillary  gland  near 
its  upper  part.    Emerging  firom  the  gland  and  ascending  over 
the  maxilla,  it  is  covered  by  the  platysma,  and  here  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  artery  is  easily  felt,  and  the  circulation  through  it  may  be 
readily  controlled  by  pressure  against  the  bone.    In  its  further  onmairiSil 
progress  over  the  fiice  the  facial  artery  is  covered  successively  Conneo- 
(in  addition  to  the  integument  and  a  varying  quantity  of  fat)  by  ^» 
the  platysma  and  the  zygomatic  muscles,  and  it  rests  against 
the  buccinator,  the  levator  anguli  oris,  and  the  levator  labii 
superioris. 

The  facial  vein  is  separated  by  a  considerable  interval  from  Facial  rein; 
the  artery  on  the  fisu;e.    It  takes  nearly  a  straight  courae  up* 
wards  instead  of  inclining  forward  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
and  it  is  not  tortuous  like  the  artery. 
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BraDches  of  the  portio  dura  nerre  cross  the  Tessel,  and  the 
in(ra-orbital  nerve  is  beneath  it,  separated  by  the  fibres  of  the 
eleTator  of  the  upper  lip. 

Branches  of  the  Facial  artery. — The  branches  of 
the  iacial  artery  are  numerous,  and  may  conveniently  be  divided 
into  two  sets, — ^the  first  consisting  of  those  given  off  before  the 
vessel  turns  over  the  lower  maxillary  bone  (cervical  branches), 
usually  three  or  four  in  number ;  the  second,  which  vanes  from 
five  to  six,  being  those  distributed  to  the  fiice. 

Cervical  hrancha. — The  following  branches  are  derived  from  the  &cial  ar- 
tery below  the  maxillary  bone  : 

The  inferior  or  eucending  palatine  (palatina  adscendens, — Holler),  [plate  15, 
fig.  1],  ascends  between  the  stylo-glussus  and  stylo-pbaryngeus  muscles,  and 
reaches  the  pharynx  close  by  the  border  of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle. 
After  having  given  small  branches  to  the  tonsil,  the  styloid  muscles,  and  the 
Eustachian  tube,  it  divides,  near  the  levator  palati  muscle,  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  follows  the  course  of  the  circumflexus  palati  muscle,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  soft  palate  and  its  glands,  whilst  the  other  penetrates  to  the 
tonsil,  and  ramifies  upon  it  with  the  branch  to  be  next  described. — The  place 
of  this  artery  upon  the  palate  is  often  taken  by  the  ascending  pharyngeal. 
For  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  in  that  case,  see  the  ascending  pharyngeal 
artery. 

The  ioniillar  branch  ascends  along  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  penetrates 
the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  to  terminate  in  small  vessels  upon  the 
tonsil  and  the  side  of  the  tongue  near  its  root. 

The  glandular  branches  are  a  numerous  series  which  enter  the  substance 
of  the  submaxillary  gland,  whilst  the  artery  is  in  contact  with  it ;  some  of 
them  are  prolonged  upon  the  side  of  the  tongue. 

The  tuimienial  (submentalis  arteria, — Haller),  fig.  136,  g  [plate  8],  the 
largest  branch  arising  from  the  facial  in  the  neck,  leaves  that  artery  near  the 
point  at  which  it  turns  upwards  to  the  hce,  and  runs  forwards  below  the  base 
of  the  maxillary  bone  upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  and  beneath  the  digas- 
tric. Giving  branches  in  its  course  to  the  submaxillary  gland  and  to  the 
muscles  attached  to  the  jaw,  it  reaches  the  symphysis  of  the  chin  and  divides 
into  two  branches ;  one  of  which,  running  more  superficially  than  the  other, 
passes  between  the  depressor  muscle  of  the  lower  lip  and  the  skin,  supplying 
both,  whilst  the  other  enters  between  that  muscle  and  the  bone,  and  ramifies 
in  the  substance  of  the  lip,  communicating  with  the  inferior  labial  artery, 
which  is  to  be  next  described. 

Of  the  second  series  of  branches,— those  derived  from  the  fttcial  artery 
upon  the  side  of  the  face, — some  which  are  directed  outwards  to  tlie  muscles, 
as  the  masseter  and  buccinator,  require  only  to  be  indicated.  Those  which 
arc  described  with  some  detail  have  the  opposite  course  inwards,  and  they 
are  as  follows : — 
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The  inferior  labial  branch  arises  immediately  after  the  facial  artery  has  Infisrior 
turned  over  the  maxilla,  and  nmning  forwards  beneath  the  depressor  anguli 
oris,  distributes  branches  to  the  skin,  and  the  muscles  of  the  lower  lip, 
anastomosing  with  the  inferior  coronary  and  submental  branches,  and  with 
the  inferior  dental  branch  derived  from  the  internal  maxillary. 

The  coronary  artery  of  the  lower  lip  (coronaria  labri  inferioris, — Haller),  Infer, 
arises  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  as*often  in  coigunction  with  the  superior  coronary; 
coronary  as  from  the  facial  separately,  and  after  penetrating  the  muscular  ^^[^.^ 
fibres  surrounding  the  orifice  of  the  mouth,  takes  a  transverse  and  tortuous  joins  with 
course  between  those  fibres  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lip,  and  in-  opposite 
osculates  with  the  corresponding  artery  of  the  opposite  side.  Small  branches  "'^^^y* 
from  this  artery  ascend  to  supply  the  orbicular  and  depressor  muscles,  the 
glands,  and  other  structures  of  the  lower  lip,  whilst  others  descend  towards 
the  chin,  and  communicate  there  with  branches  from  other  sources. 

The  coronary  artery  of  the  upper  lip*  (coronaria  labri  superioris, — Haller)  Super, 
t,  is  laiger  and  more  tortuous  than  the  preceding  branch,  with  which  it  coronary; 
often  arises.   Like  the  artery  of  the  lower  lip,  it  runs  across  between  the 
muscles  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  lip,  and  inosculates  with  the 
corresponding  artery  of  the  opposite  side.    In  addition  to  supplying  the  joins  with 
whole  thickness  of  the  upper  lip,  this  artery  gives  two  or  three  small  ^J|^*^£* 
branches  to  the  nose.    One  of  these,  named  the  artery  of  the  upturn^  runs  J^^** 
along  the  septum  of  the  nares,  on  which  it  ramifies  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  narium. 
nose  ;  another  reaches  the  ala  of  the  nose. 

The  lateral  natal  artery  turns  inwards  to  the  side  of  the  nose  beneath  the  Lateral 
common  elevator  of  the  nose  and  lip,  and  sends  branches  to  the  ala  and  the  artery 
dorsum  of  the  nose.    This  artery  anastomoses  with  the  nasal  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic,  with  the  artery  of  the  septum  narium,  and  with  the  infra-orbital 
artery. 

Angular  artery, — Under  this  name  is  recognised  the  end  of  the  facial 
artery,  which  inosculates  at  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit  with  the  ophthalmic 
artery.   It  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable  vein  (the  angular  vein). 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  a  commuBication  between  the  Fad.com- 

superficial  and  deep  branches  of  the  external  carotid  is  estab-  ^^^^^ 

lished  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  facial  artery  with  the  infra-  and  deep 
orbital,  inferior  dental,  and  nasal  branches  of  the  internal  max- 
illary,  and  between  the  external  and  the  internal  carotids  by  the 
anastomoses  of  the  facial  with  the  ophthalmic  arteries. 

•  The  name  coronary  artery  of  the  upper  and  lower  lips  respectively 
(coronaria  labri  superioris  v.  inferioris),  is  stated  by  Haller  to  have  been 
taken  by  him  from  AVinslow.  But  this  anatomist,  (**  Anatomical  Exposition," 
&c.,  sect.  4,  56.  translated  by  Douglas,^  after  describing  the  course  of  the 
arteries,  concludes  by  mentioning  that  tney  anastomose  one  with  the  other, 
"and  thereby  form  a  kind  of  arteria  coronaria  labiorum.**  So  that  the  de- 
signation originally,  and  not  inaptly,  applied  to  the  circle  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  labial  arteries  of  opposite  siaes  around  the  mouth,  has  come  to 
be  used  for  each  vessel  singly. 
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Origin, — The  facial  artery  not  imfrequently  arises  bj  a  common  trunk 
with  the  lingual  [plate  13^  fig.  4].  Occasionally  it  arises  aboTC  its  nsoa] 
position,  and  then  descends  beneath  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  assume  its 
ordinary  course  [plate  13,  fig.  5].  • 

This  artery  varies  much  in  $iu,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  distributed. 
It  has  been  observed,  very  rarely,  howeyer,  to  end  as  the  submental,  not 
reaching  the  side  of  the  £Eice ;  in  some  cases  it  supplies  the  &oe  only  as  high 
as  the  lower  lip.  The  deficiency  of  the  facial  artery  is  most  frequently  com- 
pensated for  by  an  enlaigement  of  the  nasal  Inanehes  of  the  ophthafanie  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  orl»t  [plate  14,  fig.  3]  ;  occasionally  by  branehea  from 
the  transverse  facial  [fiig.  2],  or  internal  maxillary  [fig.  1]. 

Branches. — The  ascending  palatine  artery  is  in  some  instances  tzmnsferred 
to  the  external  carotid.  This  branch  varies  in  size  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  reaches.  Not  unfrequently  it  is  exp^ded  without  fumnhi^g  any 
branch  to  the  soft  palate.  When  it  is  thus  reduced  in  rize,  the  pharyngeal 
artery  takes  its  place  on  the  soft  palate. — (See  the  observations  on  the  pha- 
ryngeal artery.) 

The  tonsillar  branch  is  not  unfrequently  altogether  wanting. 

The  submental  branch  has  been  observed  to  take  its  rise  from  the  lingual 
artery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fiftcial  artery,  instead  of  the  lingual,  has  been 
found  to  frimish  the  branch  which  supplies  the  sublingual  gland. 
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The  occipital  artery,  fig.  136,  m,  w,  has  a  long  and  winding 
course,  running  at  first  deeply  upwards  before  the  upper  cervical 
vertebrso,  then  horizontally  along  the  outer  part  of  the  base  of 
the  skull,  and  finally  turning  upwards  on  the  occiput,  to  ramify 
beneath  the  integument.  Arising  from  the  posterior  aqpect 
of  the  external  carotid,  usually  opposite  the  fiusial  artery,  this 
vessel  in  its  upward  course  [plate  16]  sinks  beneath  the  poetmor 
belly  of  the  digastric  muscle  and  the  parotid  gland,  and  reaches 
the  interval  between  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  md  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  From  that  point  it 
turns  horizontally  backwards  along  the  skull,  beneath  the  mas- 
toid process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  stemo-mastoid,  sple- 
nius,  digastric  and  trachelo-mastoid  muscles  [plate  19].  In  this 
part  of  its  course  the  vessel  rests  against  the  upper  end  of  the 
complexus,  by  which  and  by  the  fibres  of  the  superior  oblique 
and  larger  rectus  muscles,  it  is  separated  from  the  occipital  bone. 
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Lastly,  changing  its  direction  a  second  time,  and  piercing  the  on  oodpital 
cranial  attachment  of  the  trapezius,  it  ascends  beneath  the  in- 
t^ument  on  the  back  of  the  head,  accompanied  by  the  great 
occipital  nerve,  and  divides  into  numerous  branches.  Whilst 
in  the  neck,  the  occipital  artery  crosses  over  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  the  vagus  and  spinal  accessory  nerves,  and  the  internal 
jugular  vein ;  and  the  hypo-glossal  nerve  turns  from  behind 
over  it  at  its  origin. 

The  following  branches  are  given  from  the  occipital  artery  :  Branches; 

SmaU  muscular  ofhets  to  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  one  of  Mmcular, 
larger  size  to  the  stemo-mastoid.   This  last  is  so  r^^ar  a  branch  that  it  is  Stemo- 
knowD  as  the  itenuMnattoid  branch.  Afterwards —  mastoid; 

An  auricular  branch  to  the  back  part  of  the  concha  of  the  ear,  and  two  or 
three  other  mnsctdar  branches  to  the  splenius  and  trachelo-mastoid. 

Cervical  branch, — (Ramus  princeps  cervicalis, — Haller.) — To  the  back  part  CerricaL 
of  the  neck  the  occipital  artery  furnishes  a  branch  thus  designated.  De- 
scending a  short  way,  this  vessel  divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch. 
The  former  ramifies  beneath  the  splenius,  sending  ofiPsets  through  that  mus- 
cle  to  the  trapezius ;  while  the  deep  branch  passes  beneath  the  complexus 
and  anastomoses  with  the  vertebral  and  the  deep  cervical  branch  of  the  su- 
perior intercostal  [plate  18,  fig.  1].  The  muscles  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood are  furnished  with  small  arteries  from  the  cervical  branch  of  the 
occipital. — The  size  of  this  branch  varies  very  much. 

The  meningeal  branch  runs  up  with  the  internal  jugular  vein,  enters  the  Meningeal 
skull  through  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  and  ramifies  in  the  dura  mater 
of  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull.   A  branch  from  the  pharyn- 
geal artery  may  be  found  to  enter  the  skull  through  the  same  foramen. 

The  superficial  or  cranial  branches  of  the  occipital  artery  pursue  a  tortuous  Superficial 
course  between  the  integument  and  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle ;  and  in  or  tennina] 
proceeding  upwards  on  the  skull  they  separate  into  diverging  branches,  which 
communicate  with  the  branches  of  the  opposite  artery,  as  well  as  with  those 
of  the  posterior  auricular  artery,  and  of  the  temporal  artery  at  the  vertex  and 
side  of  the  skull.  Branches  are  distributed  to  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  occipital 
muscle,  to  the  epicranial  aponeurosis,  and  to  the  pericranium,  others  to  the 
skin,  and  one  (a  mastoid  branch)  enters  the  skull  through  the  mastoid  fora- 
men, and  ramifies  in  the  dura  mater. 

Peculiarities, — The  origin  of  the  occipital,  though  usually  opposite  the  Pecnli- 
fiEtcial,  is  sometimes  placed  higher  or  lower  than  that  point.    This  artery  is  arities; 
occasionally  derived  from  the  internal  carotid  [plate  14,  fig.  6],  and  from  * 
the  ascending  cervical  branch  of  the  inferior  thyroid^an  offset  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery  [plate  24,  fig.  3]. 

The  occipital  artery  sometimes  passes  over  the  trachelo-mastoid  muscle,  coarse ; 
instead  of  beneath  it.   The  chief  portion  of  the  vessel  was  foimd,  in  but  a 
single  instance  however,  to  pass  over  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  only  a  small 
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artery  being  placed  in  the  usual  position  [plate  14,  fig.  6].  The  artery  has,  in 
a  few  instances,  been  seen  to  turn  backwards  bdow  the  transverse  process  of 
the  atlas  [plate  24,  fig.  3]. 
branches.        Branches. — The  posterior  auricular  and  the  pharyngeal  arteries  sometimes 
take  origin  from  the  occipital. 


POSTERIOR  AURICULAR  ARTERY. 
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The  posterior  auricular  artery,  a  small  vessel,  arises  from 
the  carotid,  a  little  higher  up  than  the  latter.  It  ascends, 
under  cover  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  resting  upon  the  styloid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone,  to  reach  the  angle  formed  by  the 
cartilage  of  the  ear  with  the  mastoid  process,  at  the  side  of  the 
head.  The  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  nerve  crosses  over  this 
little  artery,  and  the  spinal  accessory  turns  behind  it.  Some- 
what above  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  it  di- 
vides, fig.  186,  0,  into  two  sets  of  branches,  of  which  one  set 
inclines  forwards  to  anastomose  with  the  posterior  divisions  of 
the  temporal  artery,  and  the  other  backwards  towards  the  oc- 
ciput, on  which  they  communicate  with  the  occipital  artery. — 
The  following  are  the  branches  given  Arom  the  posterior  auricu- 
lar artery : 

Several  small  branches  to  the  parotid  gland  and  the  digastric  muscle. 

The  stylo'tnastoid  branch  enters  the  foramen  of  that  name  in  the  temporal 
bone,  and,  on  reaching  the  tympanum,  divides  into  delicate  vessels,  which 
pass,  some  to  the  mastoid  cells,  others  to  the  labyrinth.  One  branch  will 
constantly  be  found,  in  young  subjects,  to  form,  with  the  tympanic  branch 
of  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  which  enters  the  fissure  of  Glaser,  a  vas- 
cular circle  around  the  auditory  meatus,  from  which  delicate  offsets  ramify 
upon  the  membrana  tympani.  This  small  tympanic  branch  sometimes  arises 
from  the  occipital  artery. 

As  it  passes  the  back  of  the  ear,  the  auricular  artery  gives  one  or  two 
proper  auricular  branches,  which  supply  the  posterior  surface  of  the  concha, 
and  turn  over  the  maigin,  or  perforate  the  substance  of  the  auricle  to  gain 
its  anterior  surfiMC. 

Peculiarities. — The  posterior  auricular  artery  is  frequently  very  small,  and 
has  been  seen  to  end  in  the  stylo-mastoid  branch.  It  is  often  a  branch  of 
the  occipital. 

Sterno-Mastoid  Artery. — Associated  by  its  position  with  the  posterior 
branches  of  the  external  carotid,  viz.  the  occipital  and  posterior  auricular,  a 
small  vessel  named  from  its  destination  ttemo-fnastoid,  is  not  unfrequently 
met  with. 
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TEMPOBAL  ARTERY. 

The  temporal  artery,  fig.  136,  p,  [plate  16,]  is  one  of  the  Temporal 
two  branches  into  which  the  external  carotid  artery  divides  a 
little  below  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  continues  up- 
wards in  the  direction  of  the  parent  vessel,  whilst  the  other 
branch  (the  internal  maxillary)  sinks  under  the  lower  maxillary 
bone.  The  temporal  artery  is  at  first  embedded  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  parotid  gland,  where  it  lies  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  meatus  of  the  ear  and  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Pursuing  its  course  upwards,  this  vessel  soon  reaches  the  cuta-  amwe; 
neous  surface  of  the  zygoma  (at  its  root),  on  which  it  may  be 
readily  compressed.  Continuing  to  ascend  [plate  8 J,  it  lies 
close  beneath  the  skin,  supported  by  the  temporal  muscle  and  its 
&8cia;  and,  about  two  inches  above  the  zygoma,  divides  into 
two  branches,  which  again  subdivide  and  ramify  beneath  the 
int^;ument  on  the  side  and  upper  part  of  the  head. 

The  temporal  artery  gives  off  the  following  branches :  Branches; 

Several  small  offisets  to  the  parotid  gland^  some  articular  branches  to  Articular, 
the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  one  or  two  branches  to  the  masseter  Masseteric 
muscle. 

The  irannene  artery  of  the  fiice,  (transversalis  faciei)  arises  whilst  the  Transverse 
temporal  artery  is  deeply  seated  in  the  parotid  gland,  through  the  substance 
of  which  it  runs  forwards,  so  as  to  get  between  the  parotid  duct  and  the 
zygoma,  resting  on  the  masseter  muscle,  and  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
transTerse  branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  It  gives  small  vessels  to  the  parotid 
gland,  the  masseter  muscle,  and  the  neighbouring  integument,  and  divides 
into  three  or  four  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  side  of  the  face, 
anastomosing  with  the  infra-orbital  and  facial  arteries. 

The  middle  temporal  branch  arises  close  above  the  zygoma,  and  immedi-  Middle 
ately  perforating  the  temporal  fascia,  sends  branches  to  the  temporal  muscle,  t«™P<*™^ 
which  often  communicate  with  the  deep  temporal  branches  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery.  An  offset  from  this  artery  is  sometimes  found  to  run  on 
to  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit,  where,  after  giving  branches  to  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum,  it  anastomoses  with  the  lachrymal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery. 

The  anterior  auricular  branches,  two  or  more  in  number  (superior  and  Anter. 
inferior),  arise  above  the  branch  last  described.    They  are  distributed  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  pinna  and  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  a  part  of  the  external 
meatus,  anastomosing  with  the  ramifications  of  the  posterior  auricular  artery. 

One  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  temporal  artery,  the  anterior  tern-  Anterior 
poral,  inclines  forwards  as  it  ascends  over  the  temporal  fascia,  and  ramifies  temporal* 
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extensively  over  the  forehead,  supplying  the  orbicular  and  oocipito-fronta] 
muscles,  the  pericranium,  and  the  skin,  and  communicating  with  the  supra- 
orbital and  frontal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery.  On  the  upper  part  of 
the  cranium  the  branches  of  this  artery  are  directed  &om  before  backwards. 
— When  it  is  desired  to  take  blood  from  the  temporal  artery,  the  anterior 
temporal  branch  is  selected  for  the  operation. 

The  posterior  temporal,  which  is  larger  than  the  anterior,  passes  back  on  the 
side  of  the  head,  above  the  ear,  and  over  the  temporal  fascia ;  its  branches 
ramify  freely  in  the  coverings  of  the  cranium,  both  upwards  to  the  Tertez, 
where  they  communicate  with  those  of  the  corresponding  vessel  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  backwards  to  join  with  those  of  the  occipital  and  posterior 
auricular  arteries. 

Peculiarities, — The  temporal  artery  is  frequently  tortuous,  especiaDy  in 
aged  persons.  Occasionally  a  large  unusual  branch  runs  forward  above  the 
zygoma  to  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit  [plate  14,  fig.  4].  The  temporal  artery 
may  join  with  the  ophthalmic,  and  furnish  large  frontal  arteries. — The 
transverse  artery  of  the  face  varies  in  size  ;  occasionaUy  it  is  much  laiger 
than  usual,  and  takes  the  place  of  a  defective  facial  artery  [plate  14,  fig.  2]. 
In  some  instances  the  transverse  artery  is  transferred  to  the  external  carotid. 
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The  internal  maxillary  arte-  Fig.  137. 

rjr,  fig.  187,  a,  the  deep  ter- 
minal branch  of  the  external  ca-  ^  ^ 
rotid  A,  and  which  in  size,  though 
not  in  direction,  is  the  continu- 
ation of  that  vessel,  pursues  a 
winding  course  under  cover  of 
the  ramus  of  the  lower  maxilla. 
From  its  place  of  origin,  where 
it  is  concealed  by  the  parotid 
gland,  the  artery  curves  forward 
[plate  9]  and  assumes  for  a  short 
space  a  horizontal  course,  sink- 
ing immediately  under  the  max- 
illa, between  that  bone  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
temporo-maxillary  joint ;  and  here  it  lies  below  the  narrow  end 
of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  and  crosses  over  the  inferior 
dental  nerve.  Speedily  changing  its  course,  the  internal  max- 
illary artery  passes  obliquely  forward  and  upward  over  the  outer 
sur&ce  of  the  same  muscle  (not  unfrequently  beneath  it),  and 
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under  cover  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  maxilla,  and  of  the  near  the 
lower  end  of  the  temporal  muscle.    Approaching  the  superior  JJ^^Ua- 
maxillary  bone,  and  opposite  the  interval  between  the  two  heads 
of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  the  artery  bends  inwards  to 
the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  where  it  furnishes  the  terminal 
branches. 

For  sake  of  greater  facility  in  arranging  the  numerous  ^^^ce 
branches  furnished  by  this  artery,  it  will  be  considered  as  divi-  hlull^e 
sible  into  three  parts,  each  giving  origin  to  a  group  of  branches,  portion*. 
The  first  division  is  that  short  part  connected  with  the  ramus  of 
the  lower  maxilla,  and  placed  between  that  bone  and  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation ;  the  se- 
cond is  defined  by  the  connexion  of  the  vessel  with  the  muscles ; 
while  the  third  division  includes  that  portion  which  is  again  in 
close  connexion  with  bone,  viz.  with  the  superior  maxilla  and  the 
fossa  which  it  contributes  to  form. — It  is  to  be  understood  that 
this,  like  most  other  methods  of  merely  artificial  arrangement,  is 
not  free  from  objection. 

A.  The  blanches  given  from  the  first  part  of  the  internal  Branches; 
maxillary  artery, — that  between  the  lower  maxilla  and  the  la-  "^^^^ 
teral  ligament  of  the  joint, — are  the  tympanic,  the  middle  and 
small  meningeal,  and  the  inferior  dental,  each  of  which,  it  may 
be  observed,  passes  into  an  osseous  foramen  or  canal. 


meniDff 


The  tympanic  branch  passes  deeply  behind  the  articulation  of  the  lower  tympanic  ; 
jaw,  and  enters  the  fissure  of  Qlaser,  supplying  the  laxator  tympani  muscle, 
and  the  tympanic  cavity,  where  it  ramifies  upon  the  membrana  tympani.  It 
anastomoses  in  the  tympanum  with  the  stylo-mastoid  and  vidian  arteries. 
This  little  artery  varies  in  its  place  of  origin,  in  different  cases. 

The  middle  meningeal  or  great  meningeal  artery,  fig.  137,  b,  is  by  far  the  middle 
largest  of  the  branches  which  supply  the  dim  mater.  It  arises  from  the  in- 
ternal maxillary  artery  between  the  lateral  ligament  and  the  lower  jaw,  and 
passes  directly  upwards  under  cover  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  to  the 
spinous  foramen  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Through  that  foramen  it  reaches 
the  interior  of  the  skull,  where  it  ramifies  between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
internal  surface  of  the  cranial  bones,  its  numerous  ramifications  spreading 
over  the  sides  and  top  of  the  cranium,  along  the  deep  arborescent  grooves 
formed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bones.  In  its  course  within  the  cranium 
the  middle  meningeal  artery  ascends  upon  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  to 
the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  where  it  becomes  lodged 
in  a  deep  groove — sometimes  in  a  distinct  canal  in  that  bone.  From  this 
point  it  divides  into  numerous  branches,  which  spread  out,  some  upwards 
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oyer  the  parietal  bone  as  high  as  the  vertex,  and  others  backwards  even  to 

the  occipital  bone. 

Immediately  after  it  has  entered  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  gives  minute  branches  to  the  ganglion  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
and  to  the  dura  mater  near  the  sella  turcica.  One  small  branch  (petrosal 
branch :  artery  of  the  facial  nerve, — Cruveilhier)  runs  backwards  and  out- 
wards over  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  enters  the  hiatus 
Fallopii,  and  passes  along  the  aqueduct,  sending  offsets  which  anastomose 
with  the  stylo-mastoid  artery.  As  it  ascends  through  the  middle  fossa  of 
the  skull,  the  middle  meningeal  artery  sends  branches  which  extend  forwards 
to  the  orbit,  and  are  found  to  inosculate  with  the  lachrymal,  or  some  other 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery. — The  branches  of  this  artery  supply  the 
bones  as  well  as  the  dura  mater,  to  which  membrane  they  adhere  closely 
when  the  skull  is  detached  from  it. 

The  middle  meningeal  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  veins. 

The  mall  meningeal  artery,  c,  sometimes  arises  from  the  preceding  branch. 
It  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale,  to  supply  die  duia  mater  in 
the  middle  fossa. 

The  inferior  maxUUuryy  or  dental  artery ^  d  d^  descends  to  enter  the  dental 
canal,  accompanied  by  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  and  then  runs  along  the 
canal  together  with  the  nerve  as  far  forwards  as  the  mental  foramen,  through 
which  it  escapes  on  the  face.  As  it  enters  the  foramen  in  the  lower  maxilla 
this  artery  gives  off  the  mylo-hyoid  branch,  ^diich  with  a  nerve  runs  in  a 
groove  below  the  dental  foramen,  and  ramifies  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
mylo-hyoid  muscle. 

In  its  course  through  the  bone  the  inferior  dental  artery  lies  beneath  the 
roots  of  the  teeth,  and  gives  off  at  intervals  small  offisets,  which  ascend  to 
enter  the  minute  apertures  in  the  extremities  of  Uie  fangs,  and  supply  the 
pulp  of  each  tooth.  From  the  mental  foramen  a  branch  is  continued  forwards 
beneath  the  incisor  teeth,  supplying  them  with  minute  vessels,  and  inoscu- 
lating at  the  symphysis  of  the  chin  with  a  corresponding  artery  fiom  the 
opposite  side.  The  terminal  or  mental  branches  of  the  inferior  dental  aitoj 
anastomose  on  the  &ce  with  the  inferior  coronary  and  submental  arteries, 
and  assist  in  supplying  the  soft  parts  covering  the  front  of  the  lower  jaw. 


B.  The  second  group  of  branches  (those  given  from  the  in- 
ternal maxillary  artery  whilst  in  connexion  with  the  muscles) 
are,  the  deep  temporal,  the  pterygoid,  the  masseteric,  and  the 
buccal, — that  is  to  say,  the  branches  which  supply  the  muscles. 

The  deep  temporal  branches,  e,  two  in  niunber  (anterior  and  posterior), 
ascend  between  the  temporal  muscle  and  the  pericranium  [plate  8],  along 
which  they  ramify,  supplying  that  muscle,  and  anastomosing  with  the 
branches  of  the  other  temporal  arteries,  and  also  through  small  fbntaiina 
in  the  malar  bone,  with  minute  branches  of  the  lachrymal  artery. 
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The  pterygoid  branches  include  seveml  small,  short  offsets,  irreg:ular  in  their  pterygoid ; 
number  and  place  of  origin,  which  are  distributed  to  the  pterygoid  muscles. 

The  mamteric  is  a  small  but  regular  branch  which  passes  from  within  Masseteric 
outwards,  above  the  sigmoid  notch  of  the  lower  maxillary  bone,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  inner  or  deeper  sur&ce  of  the  masseter  muscle.  This  branch 
is  often  joined  at  its  origin  with  the  posterior  temporal  branch.    It  anasto- 
moses with  the  masseteric  branches  derived  from  other  arteries . 

The  buccal  branch  runs  obliquely  forwards  upon  the  buccinator  muscle  BnccaL 
with  the  buccal  nerve ;  it  is  distributed  to  that  and  other  muscles  of  the 
eheek,  and  anastomoses  with  the  branches  of  the  facial  artery. 

c.  The  brandies  given  from  the  last  part  of  the  internal  Third 
maxillary  artery — while  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  superior 

oianches' 

maxillary  bone,  and  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa, — are  the 
following,  viz,  the  alveolar,  and  the  infra-orbita),  directed  for- 
wards; the  descending  palatine,  turning  downwards;  the  vi- 
dian and  pterygo-palatine  which  run  backwards ;  and  the  nasal 
or  spheno-palatine  proceeding  inwards.  These  branches,  like 
the  first  series,  enter  bony  foramina  or  canals. 

The  alveolar  or  tuperior  maxillary  branch,  g,  arises  near  the  tuberosity  of  ^^^^j^ 
the  maxillary  bone,  usually  in  common  with  the  infraorbital  branch,  and 
runs  tortuously  forwards  upon  its  outer  surface,  giving  several  branches 
(one  being  larger  than  the  remainder,  the  titperior  d^o/— dentalis  maxillas 
superioris, — fialler)  which  enter  the  foramina  in  the  bone  and  reach  the 
alveolar  cavities,  where  they  pass  into  the  fangs,  and  supply  the  pulps  of 
the  upper  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth ;  other  branches  supply  the  gums ;  and  ' 
some  small  ones  pierce  the  bone,  and  ramify  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
antrum  of  Highmore. 

The  infra-orbital  artery,  h  A,  arising  generally  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  j^^. 
preceding  branch,  runs  horizontally  forwards  from  the  artery  just  as  it  is  orbital ; 
about  to  enter  the  spheno-mazillary  fossa,  and  though  much  smaller,  is  con- 
tinuous in  dir^tion  with  the  parent  vessel.  It  passes  into  the  infra-orbital 
canal,  and  after  having  traversed  the  canal  accompanied  with  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve,  emerges  upon  the  face  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  under 
cover  of  the  levator  labii  superioris. 

Whilst  in  the  canal,  the  infraorbital  artery  gives  off  small  vessels,  which  y^^^^  ^ 
pass  upwards  into  the  orbit,  and  enter  the  inferior  rectus  and  the  inferior  the  orbit, 
oblique  muscle  of  the  eye,  and  the  lachrymal  gland.    Other  small  branches 
proceed  downwards  to  supply  the  front  teeth.  On  the  face  it  gives  branches  ^j^^  ^^^^^ 
upwards  to  the  lachrymal  sac  and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  anastomosing  teeth, 
with  the  nasal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  and  facial  arteries,  and  it  sends 
other  branches  downwards  beneath  the  levator  labii  superioris,  which  join 
with  the  ramifications  of  the  transverse  facial  and  buccal  branches. 

The  descending  palatine  (palatina  superior, — Haller),  is  one  of  the  three  jj^g^^g 
branches  which  are  given  off  deeply  within  the  spheno -maxillary  fossa.    It  pi^tine; 
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descends  perpendicularly  through  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  with  the  pa- 
latine nerve,  and  thus  reaches  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the  month,  where 
it  runs  along  the  hard  palate  to  the  inner  side  of  the  alveolar  border,  supply- 
ing the  gums,  and  the  mucous  membrane,  and  other  parts  of  the  palate.  In 
front  it  ends  in  a  small  vessel  which  ascends  through  the  anterior  palatine 
foramen,  and  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of  the  septum  (nasal)  derived  from 
the  spheno-palatine  branch. 

While  descending  in  the  proper  osseous  canal^  or  before  entering  it,  the 
palatine  artery  gives  small  branches  which  pass  away  through  small  diveig- 
ing  canals  in  the  bone,  to  end  in  the  soft  palate,  upon  which  they  commu- 
nicate with  the  ascending  palatine  artery. 
Vidian.  Vidian. — Near  the  origin  of  the  descending  palatine  artery,  or  from  a 

common  trunk  with  it,  a  small  branch,  having  a  reflex  course,  passes  directly 
backwards  to  enter  the  vidian  canal  with  the  vidian  nerve.   Hence  it  is 
termed  the  vidian  or  pterygoid  branch.   It  is  distributed  to  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  top  of  the  pharynx,  and  sends  a  small  vessel  into  the  tympanum. 
Pterygo-  pterygo-palatine  (pharyngeus  supremu8,*^Haller),  a  very  small  branch, 

palatine.      often  arises  with  the  spheno-palatine.    It  passes  backwards  through  the 
pterygo-palatine  canal  to  reach  the  top  of  the  pharynx,  to  which  and  to  the 
Eustachian  tube  and  sphenoidal  cells^  it  is  distributed. 
Naaal;  '^^^  nasal  or  spheno-palatine  artery  enters  the  foramen  of  that  name,  by 

which  it  reaches  the  cavity  of  the  nose  at  the  back  part  of  the  superior 
meatus.    There,  lying  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  periosteum,  it 
divides  into  two  or  three  branches ;  of  these  some  ramify  extensively  over 
the  spongy  bones,  and  others  supply  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells  as  well  as 
artery  of      the  antrum.    One  long  branch  (the  artery  of  the  septum)  runs  forwards  along 
•eptum.       the  septum  nasi,  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  periosteum,  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  nasal  fossa,  where  it  ends  in  a  small  vessel  which  enters  the 
upper  end  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  and  joins  an  ascending  branch  from 
the  descending  palatine  artery. 
Pecu-  Peculiarities. — The  internal  maxillary  artery  is  very  constant  in  its  place 
liaritica ;      qf  origin.    It  has,  however,  been  seen  to  arise  from  the  facial  [plate  13, 
fig.  6]. 

But  this  artery  often  deviates  from  the  course  described  as  the  more  usual 
one — passing  under  cover  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  (between  the  two 
pterygoids),  and  crossing  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  In  this 
case  the  artery  comes  forward  in  the  interval  between  the  two  heads  of 
the  muscle  to  its  accustomed  position  near  the  superior  maxillary  bone 

conrse        [plate  13,  fig.  7].    It  has  likewise  been  observed  to  escape  from  under 

under  ext    cover  of  the  external  pterygoid  by  piercing  the  middle  of  that  muscle. 

pterygoid.  WTien  the  artery  is  placed  beneath  the  muscle,  it  has  been  found  lodged  in 
a  notch  in  the  posterior  maigin  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate,  and  bound 
down  by  fibrous  structure.  In  the  process  of  bone  referred  to,  instead  of  a 
depression  there  is  occasionally  a  foramen,  which  probably  lodges  the  artery. 

Branches.  Tlie  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  present  few  peculiarities 
worthy  of  note. 
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The  middle  meningeal  artery  occasionally  famishes  the  lachrymal  artery  Middle 
(nsually  an  oflfeet  of  the  ophthalmic),— -a  peculiarity  which  may  he  looked  on  meningeal, 
as  resulting  from  the  enlargement  of  an  ordinary  anastomosing  hranch. 

In  a  case  in  which  the  internal  carotid  was  wanting,  two  tortuous  hranches 
from  the  internal  maxillary  entered  the  foramen  rotundum  and  foramen 
o?ale,  to  supply  its  place  [plate  13,  fig.  8]. 


PHARYNGEAL  ARTERY. 

The  pharyngeal  artery,  fig.  121,  it,  is  a  long  slender  vessel,  ^JJ^^. 
(the  smallest  branch  of  the  external  carotid  which  has  received 
a  distinctive  designation,)  ascends  deeply  in  the  neck,  and  lies  ^^™» 
concealed  from  view  until  some  of  the  branches  of  the  external 
carotid  artery  and  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle  are  drawn  aside 
[plate  15,  fig.  1].    It  arises  most  commonly  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  above  the  origin  of  the  external  carotid,  and  in  its 
straight  course  upwards  rests  on  the  rectus  capitis  anticus,  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  pharynx,  between  it  and  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  and  is  thus  directed  up  towards  the  base  of  the  skull. 
Its  branches,  which  are  necessarily  very  small,  may,  from  a  con-  B^^'*®"? 
sideration  of  their  destination,  be  divided  into  three  sets,  viz. 
those  to  the  pharynx  *  a  set  directed  outwards :  and  meningeal 
branches. 

The  pharyngeal  hranches,  for  the  most  part,  pass  inwards  to  the  pharynx,  phaiyngeal; 
One  or  two  small  and  variahle  hranches  ramify  in  the  middle  and  inferior 
constrictors.    Higher  up  than  these  Is  a  larger  and  more  regular  hranch, 
which  runs  upon  the  upper  constrictor,  and  sends  small  ramifications  to  the 
Eustachian  tuhe,  the  soft  palate,  and  the  tonsil. 

This  last-named,  or  palatine  hranch,  is  sometimes  of  considerahle  size,  and 
supplies  the  soft  palate,  taking  the  place  of  the  inferior  palatine  hranch 
of  the  facial  artery,  which,  in  such  cases,  is  small.  The  arrangement  of 
this  artery  of  the  palate  is  as  follows.  After  passing  ahove  the  superior 
constrictor  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  arches  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  soft  palate,  running  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  on  its  fore 
part ;  whilst  the  other  and  larger  branch  is  disposed  in  a  similar  manner  near 
the  free  margin  of  the  same  part,  both  vessels  anastomosing  with  those  of  the 
opposite  side.  Other  small  branches  likewise  ramify  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane  behind  the  soft  palate. 

The  external  branches  of  the  pharyngeal  artery  consist  of  several  small 
and  irregular  vessels,  which  are  distributed  to  the  following  parts,  viz  — the 
rectus  anticus  muscle,  the  first  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
some  of  the  cerebral  nerves  as  they  issue  from  the  skull,  and  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neck.  Some  of  them  anastomose  with  the  ascending  cervical 
branch  of  the  subclavian  artery. 
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MenmgeaL  meningeal  branches,  the  terminal  branches  of  the  MeeDdiog  pharyn- 

geal artery,  arc  those  which  pass  through  the  foramina  at  the  base  of  the 
skull :  one  or  two  of  them  accompany  the  internal  jugular  vein  through  the 
foramen  laccrum  postcrius ;  whilst  another,  which  passes  through  the  fora- 
men lacerum  medium  basis  cranii,  entere  the  cranial  cavity,  and  is  distri- 
buted to  the  dura  mater. 
Pecu-  Peculiarities. —  The  place  of  origin  of  the  pharyngeal  from  the  external 

liarities;  carotid  artery  varies  considerably.  It  is  not  unfrequently  distant  from  the 
origin.  commencement  of  the  external  carotid  less  than  half  an  inch,  or  more  than 
one  inch  (the  limits  within  which  it  has  been  stated  to  take  its  origin  in 
most  cases);  and  it  is  occasionally  found  to  spring  from  the  bifurcation  of  the 
common  carotid.  Moreover,  examples  from  time  to  time  present  themselves 
of  this  artery  being  given  from  an  unusual  source — as  from  the  occipital  or 
the  internal  carotid  artery  [plate  15]. 

Two  pharyngeal  arteries  have  been  observed  in  a  few  instances  [plate  13, 
fig.  1]. 

INTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  (carotis  interna,  v.  cerebralis)  is 
that  branch  of  tlie  common  carotid  which  is  distributed  to  the 
brain,  and  to  the  eye  with  its  appendages.  It  extends  from  the 
place  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid,  usually  in  a  straight 
direction,  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  where  it  ascends  in  a  winding 
course  through  the  temporal  bone,  and  after  entering  the  cranial 
cavity,  ends  by  the  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  may  thus  be  conveniently  studied 
in  three  parts  of  its  course,  viz.  while  in  the  neck ;  in  passing 
through  the  carotid  canal  in  the  base  of  the  skull ;  and  within 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 

Cervical  part. — In  the  neck  the  artery,  fig.  186,  com- 
mencing at  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid,  opposite  the 
upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  ascends  nearly  vertically  to 
the  base  of  the  skull  to  reach  the  carotid  foramen  in  the  temporal 
bone.  Like  the  common  carotid,  it  is  accompanied  in  this  course 
by  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which  lies  external  to  the  artery, 
length  ;  This  portiou  of  the  artery  varies  much  in  length.  The  length 
in  different  persons  is  in  general  dependent  on  the  stature ;  but 
it  is  also  materially  influenced  by  the  extent  to  which  the  com- 
mon carotid  reaches  upwards  in  the  neck,  and  the  length  of  the 
internal  carotid  may  be  said  to  be  inversely  as  the  length  of 
that  vessel  [plate  12,  fig.  1  and  2].  At  first  the  internal  carotid 
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is  easily  accessible  in  the  neck,  inasmuch  as  it  is  placed  in  the 
intermuscular  space,  in  which  the  division  of  the  common  carotid 
artery  occurs  [plate  8],  and  is  covered  only  by  the  platysma  and 
fascia,  besides  its  sheath.  Placed  here  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
external  carotid  artery,  it  soon  sinks  beneath  the  parotid  gland 
and  becomes  deep-seated,  as  it  turns  irom  behind  under  the  ex- 
ternal carotid.  In  its  course  upwards  the  internal  carotid  is 
crossed  by  the  hypo-glossal  nerve,  and  the  digastric  and  stylo- 
hyoid muscles,  as  well  as  by  the  external  carotid  and  occipital 
arteries.  Higher  up,  and  under  cover  of  the  parotid  gland,  the 
vessel  is  likewise  crossed  by  the  stylo-glossus  and  stylo-pharyn- 
geus  muscles,  together  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve, — these 
structures  being  interposed  between  it  and  the  external  carotid 
artery  [plate  10]. 

Behind,  this  artery  rests  against  the  rectus  anticus  major, 
which  muscle,  with  the  sympathetic  and  vagus  nerves,  is  placed 
between  it  and  the  transverse  process  of  the  upper  cervical 
vertebrae:  the  pharynx  and  the  tonsil,  with  the  pharyngeal 
artery,  are  on  its  inner  side. 

On  reaching  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  internal  carotid  following 
the  direction  of  its  proper  canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
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Fig.  138. 


poral  bone,  ascends  perpendicu- 
larly a  little  way,  then  inclines  curvei. 
forwards  and  inwards,  near  the 
inner  side  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
and  again  ascends  as  it  escapes 
from  the  carotid  canal.  Whilst 
within  the  canal,  the  artery  has 
in  contact  with  it  the  carotid 
plexus  of  nerves. 

On  passing  out  of  its  canal  in  Incianiam; 
the  temporal  bone,  the  artery, 
now  within  the  skull,  ascends  a 
short  distance  to  gain  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  where  it 
enters  the  cavernous  sinus,  having 
perforated  the  layer  of  dura  ma- 
ter, which  forms  the  outer  boundary  of  that  cavity.  Then,  still 
contained  within  the  sinus,  and,  according  to  some  anatomists,  in- 
vested by  the  lining  membrane,  it  runs  horizontally  forwards 
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along  the  side  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  vhich  is  grooved  for  its 
reception,  and  again  curves  upwards  beneath  the  anterior  dinoid 
process,  where,  piercing  the  upper  or  cerebral  wall  of  the  cavern- 
ous sinus,  and  becoming  invested  by  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
ends  in  it  reaches  the  inner  end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  divides 
Syl^iua!^  into  its  terminal  branches.  Whilst  the  internal  carotid  artery 
is  within  the  cavernous  sinus,  it  is  crossed  on  its  outer  side  by 
the  following  nerves,  viz.,  the  third,  fourth,  ophthalmic  di- 
vision of  the  fifth,  and  si^th. 


PECULIAEITIES  OF  THE  INTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY. 


Vara,  of 
int.  cord. 

Origin  fr. 
aorta  to 
inner  side 
of  ext  card. 
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The  yariations  which  occur  in  the  length  of  this  artery  have  been  already 
noticed.  Independently  of  the  position  at  which  it  is  given  off  in  the  neck 
from  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  artery^  the  only  change  which  haa 
been  observed  in  the  place  of  origin  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  is  that  met 
with  in  those  very  rare  cases  already  referred  to  (ante  page  470),  in  which 
there  was  no  common  carotid  artery — the  external  and  intenud  carotids 
being  both  derived  directly  from  the  ardi  of  the  aorta.  In  these  cases  the 
internal  carotid  artery  was  nearer  to  the  trachea  than  the  external  carotid^ 
which  curved  forwards  over  the  internal  carotid  opposite  the  larynx. 

Instead  of  following  a  straight  direction  upwards  in  the  neck,  the  internal 
carotid  is  often  curved ;  and  in  one  case  it  was  observed,  after  having 
reached  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  to  turn  downwards  for  more  than  an 
inch,  and  then  abruptly  to  ascend  again,  being  thus  twice  closely  curred  or 
folded  on  itself. 

A  very  few  examples  are  recorded  of  entire  absence  of  the  internal  carotid^ 
[op.  cit.  pp.  48, 160].  In  one  of  these  cases  [plate  13,  fig.  8^  the  common 
carotid  ascended  in  the  neck,  gave  off  all  the  usual  branches  of  the  external 
carotid  and  divided  into  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  arteries.  Sup- 
plying the  place  of  the  internal  carotid,  were  two  tortuous  trunks  from  the 
internal  maxillary,  which  entered  the  skull  respectively  through  the  oval  and 
the  round  foramina  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  became  united  into  a  sin^e 
vessel.  The  vessel  thus  formed  was  smaller  than  the  ordinary  internal  caro- 
tid, but  the  internal  carotid  of  the  opposite  side  was  larger  than  usuaL 
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In  the  neck  the  internal  carotid  artery  usually  gives  no 
branch;  whilst  within  the  carotid  canal  it  sends  a  small  offset 
to  the  tympanum,  which  anastomoses  with  the  tympanic  aod 
stylo-mastoid  arteries ;  within  the  cavcmous  sinus,  name  small 
branches,  named  arleria  receplaculi\  proceed  from  it  to  supply 
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the  walls  of  the  sinus  &Dd  the  adjacent  dura  mater.     One  arter. 
of  these,  distributed  to  the  dura  mater,  is  the  anterior  me-  ^V^'* 

'  meningi.; 

ntngeal. 

Opposite  to  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  the  artery  gives  off 
the  ophthalmic  branch,  and  within  the  Syl  vian  fissure  of  the  Ophthalmic 
brain  it  divides  into  the  anterior  cerebral,  the  middle  cerebral, 
and  the  posterior  communicating  arteries. 


OPHTHALMIC  ARTERY. 

The  ophthalmic  artery,  fig.  188,  ft,  passes  forwards  firom  the  Ophthalmic 
internal  carotid  artery,  where  it  lies  by  the  anterior  clinoid  pro- 
cess,  and  enters  the  orbit  by  the  foramen  opticum,  placed  below 
and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  soon  changes  its  ^J^l^f^ 
direction,  passing  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  nerve,  to 
reach  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  along  which  it  runs  forwards, 
to  terminate  in  branches  which  ramify  on  the  side  of  the 
nose. 

In  its  course,  the  ophthalmic  artery  gives  off  numerous  ^'"^^^^^ 
branches,  which  are  destined  to  supply  the  eye  and  its  appen- 
dages.   They  are  as  follows : — 

The  lachrymal  artery,  c,  the  first  of  the  branches  of  the  ophthalmic,  is  a  Lachrymal 
long  branch  which  arises  from  that  vessel  whilst  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic 
nerve.  It  passes  forwards  beneath  the  periosteum  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit, 
along  the  upper  border  of  the  external  rectus  muscle,  and  guided  by  it  to  the 
lachrymal  gland,  in  which  the  greater  number  of  its  branches  are  distributed. 
Some  of  the  branches  pass  onwards  to  the  eye-lids  and  conjunctiva,  joining 
with  other  palpebral  branches ;  and  one  or  two  delicate  vessels,  mular 
branches,  pierce  the  malar  bone  from  the  orbit  to  reach  the  temporal  fossa, 
where  they  join  branches  from  the  deep  temporal  arteries.  The  lachrymal 
artery  also  sends  branches  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  into  the  skull, 
which  join  with  small  offsets  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

The  central  artery  of  the  retina^  a  very  smaU  vessel,  pierces  the  sheath  and  Central ; 
substance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  runs  embedded  within  it  until  it  reaches 
the  retina,  upon  a  vascular  membrane  in  front  of  which  it  ramifies  in  minute 
branches.  A  very  delicate  vessel,  demonstrable  in  the  foetus,  passes  forwards  ^ 
through  the  vitreous  humour,  to  reach  the  posterior  surface  of  the  capsule  of  ©f  lens, 
the  crystalline  lens. 

The  mprU'orbUal  branchy  rf,  ascends  to  get  above  the  muscles,  and  in  its  ^jjj^^j^ 
course  forwards  to  the  supra-orbital  notch,  accompanied  by  the  fit>ntal  nerve, 
lies  immediately  beneath  the  roof  of  the  orbit.   The  artery  mounts  towards 
the  forehead,  and  distributes  several  branches,  which  communicate  with 
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those  of  the  temporal  ,  artery,  besides  some  which  ore  distribnted  apon  the 
ejelids. 

Ciliary;  The  cUiary  arteries  are  divisible  into  three  sets  :  viz.  ihorty  long,  and  ante- 

short,  rior  ciliary  arteries.  The  $hort  ciliary  arteries  vary  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in 
number,  and  will  be  fomid  to  enclose  the  optio  nerve  as  they  pass  forwards 
to  reach  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  which  they  pierce,  in  order 
to  enter  the  eyebaU,  about  a  line  or  two  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 

long,  The  long  ciliary  arteries,  two  in  number,  also  enter  the  back  of  the  eye,  and 

then  pass  forwards,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  eyeball,  between 
the  choroid  membrane  and  the  sclerotic,  as  far  as  the  ciliary  ligament,  where 

anterior.  they  divide  into  branches.  The  anterior  ciliary  arteries  are  derived  from 
some  of  the  muscular  branches ;  they  form  a  vascular  circle  around  the  fore 
part  of  the  eyeball,  and  then  pierce  the  sclerotic  within  a  line  or  two  of  the 
margin  of  the  cornea.  All  of  these  ciliary  arteries  anastomose  together 
within  the  eyeball,  where  their  distribution  will  be  particularly  described 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  itself. 

MuKolar.  The  mutadar  branches  are  subject  to  much  variety  in  their  course 
and  distribution,  like  all  muscular  vessels  :  they  supply  the  muscles  of  the 
orbit. 

Ethmoidal;  The  ethmoidal  branches  are  two  in  number,  a  posterior  and  an  anterior, 
posterior;  The  former  passes  through  the  posterior  ethmoidal  foramen  in  the  inner  widl 
anterior.  of  the  orbit,  and  having  given  some  small  branches  to  the  posterior  ethmoi- 
dal cells,  enters  the  skull,  and,  after  supplying  the  ai^acent  dura  mater,  sends 
minute  vessels,  which  descend  through  the  foramina  of  the  cribriform  plate 
of  the  ethmoid  bone  to  the  nasal  fossss.  The  other,  or  anterior  ethmoidal 
branch,  passes  with  the  nasal  division  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  through  the 
anterior  foramen,  and  having  given  branches  to  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells 
and  frontal  sinuses,  reaches  the  interior  of  the  skull,  and  like  the  preceding 
vessel,  supplies  the  dura  mater,  and  sends  branches  through  the  cribriform 
lamella  to  the  nose. 

Palpebral  The  palpebral  branches,  superior  and  inferior,  arise  usually  in  common,  but 
soon  diverge  as  they  pass  forwards,  one  lying  above,  the  other  below,  the 
tendon  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye :  they  are  dis- 
tributed, as  their  names  imply,  to  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids,  branches 
being  also  sent  to  the  caruncula  lachrymalis  and  the  lachrymal  sac. 

Nasal.  The  nasal  branch  courses  forwards  above  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis 

muscle  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  where  it  ramifies,  nuuntaining  a  free  commu- 
nication with  the  nasal  and  the  angular  branches  of  the  facial  artery. 

Frontal.  The  frontal  branch  runs  close  to  the  preceding,  but  on  reaching  the  maigin 

of  the  orbit  turns  upwards  on  the  forehead,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the 
supra-orbital  artery. 

Cerebral  The  terminal  branches  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  given  off 
of^tL**     ^^^^  pierced  the  layer  of  the  dura  mater  forming  the 

carotid.  wall  of  the  cavemous  sinus,  are  those  which  supply  the  pia  mater 
and  the  brain  [plate  87.  fig. 
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The  anterior  cerebral  (anterior  cerebri  sive  corporis  callosi),yj  commences 
at  the  subdivision  of  the  internal  carotid  as  it  reaches  the  inner  end  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius.  From  this  point  it  turns  forwards  towards  the  middle 
line  to  reach  the  longitudinal  fissure  between  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres^  across  which  fissure  it  is  connected  with  the  corresponding 
vessel  of  the  opposite  side  by  a  branch,  g,  not  more  than  two  lines  in  length, 
named  the  anterior  communicating.  The  two  anterior  cerebral  arteries, 
lying  close  together,  in  the  next  place  turn  round  the  anterior  border  of  the 
corpus  calloeum,  and,  on  reaching  its  upper  sur£&ce,  run  firom  before  back- 
wards upon  it,  overlapped  by  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  end  by  anasto- 
mosing with  the  posterior  cerebral  artery  in  the  back  part  of  the  fissure.  In 
this  course  numerous  branches  are  given  off  by  both  arteries  in  various 
directions. 

The  middle  cerebral  artery.  A,  the  largest  branch  of  the  internal  carotid, 
inclines  obliquely  outwards,  taking  the  course  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  within 
which  it  divides  into  several  branches,  which  supply  the  pia  mater  invest- 
ing the  surfaces  of  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  join  with 
the  branches  of  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  cerebral  arteries.  Some  oi 
its  branches,  as  they  ramify  in  the  pia  mater,  turn  forwards  to  and  enter  the 
brain  at  the  anterior  perforated  spot,  through  which  they  reach  the  corpus 
striatimi.  One  or  two  (choroid  arteries)  which  sometimes  arise  directly 
from  the  internal  carotid,  will  also  be  observed  to  enter  the  fissure  between 
the  middle  lobe  and  the  cms  cerebri,  to  reach  the  descending  comu  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  in  which  they  are  distributed  to  the  choroid  plexus. 

The  potterior  communicating,  fig.  137,  e,  runs  directly  backwards,  parallel 
with  the  corresponding  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  so  that  they  enclose 
between  them  the  infundibulum  and  the  corpora  albicantia;  they  termi- 
nate in  the  posterior  cerebral  arteries,  and  thus  form  the  sides  of  the  circle 
of  Willis. 

Circle  of  Willis, — A  remarkable  anastomosis  exists  between  the  branches 
of  the  vertebral  and  internal  carotid  arteries  within  the  cranium,  by  which  the 
circulation  in  the  brain  may  be  equalized,  and  any  irregularity  which  might 
arise  from  the  obliteration  of  one,  or  even  two  of  the  vessels,  may  speedily 
be  remedied  by  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  others.  This  anastomo- 
sis, which  is  known  as  the  circle  of  Willis  [plate  87],  results  from  a  series  of 
communications  between  the  following  branches.  The  anterior  cerebral, 
arteries  are  connected  together  in  the  longitudinal  fissure  by  the  anterior 
communicating  artery.  The  internal  carotids  of  each  side,  the  trunks  from 
which  the  anterior  cerebral  arteries  arise,  are  united  to  the  posterior  cerebral 
arteries  by  the  posterior  communicating  arteries,  and  the  posterior  cerebral 
arteries  themselves  arise  behind  from  a  single  trunk — the  basilar  artery. 
Within,  or  opposite  to  the  area  of,  this  vascular  circle  will  be  observed  the 
following  parts  of  the  encephalon,  viz. — the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves, 
lamina  cinerea,  infundibulum  and  tuber  cinereum,  corpora  albicantia,  locus 
perforatus  with  part  of  the  crus  cerebri,  and  the  origin  of  the  third  pair  of 
nerves  of  each  side. 
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PECULIARITIRS  OF  THE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  INTERNAL 
CAROTID  ARTERY. 

The  lachrymal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  has  been  occasionally  found,  as 
already  referred  to,  to  be  supplied  by  the  anteiior  branches  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery. 

The  delations  from  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  cerebral  arteries  mostly 
hare  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  circle  of  Willis  is  completed. 
Thus  the  anterior  oommvnicating  artery,  which  is  usually  very  short  and  of 
good  size,  may  be  longer  and  smaller  than  usual ;  and  it  has  been  found 
double  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part  of  its  length.  Sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  this  communicating  branch  is  wanting,  the  two  anterior  cerebral 
branches  of  the  internal  carotid  being  then  united  at  once  into  a  single  trunk 
(like  the  basilar  artery  behind),  which,  after  a  certain  course,  again  diridcs 
into  the  right  and  left  anterior  cerebral  arteries  or  arteries  of  the  corpus 
callosum  (J.  F.  Meckel). — Another  very  rare  condition  of  the  anterior  cere- 
bral artery  has  been  described  by  Arnold'*^  in  which  one  laige  anterior  cere- 
bral artery  supplied  the  place  of  both  as  to  its  distribution,  and  was  connect- 
ed only  by  slender  branches  to  the  internal  carotid  of  the  opposite  side 
[plate  87,  fig.  6]. 

The  posterior  communicating  artery  varies  much  in  size,  being  sometimes 
very  small,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  found  so  large  that  the  poste- 
rior cerebral  artery  may  be  said  to  spring  from  the  internal  carotid  instead  of 
from  the  basilar  [plate  87,  fig.  4].  The  posterior  communicating  artery  on 
one  side  is  very  frequently  found  lar;ger  than  on  the  other ;  and  it  has  occa- 
sionally been  seen  to  be  represented  by  two  Tery  slender  vessels. 

The  internal  carotid  was  in  one  instance  obserred  to  furnish  a  remarkable 
branch,  which,  after  passing  backwards  through  the  basilar  portion  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,f  joined  with  the  basilar  artery,  and  formed  the  anterior  part 
of  that  vessel. 
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ARTERIES  OF  THE  UPPER  LIMB. 

The  arterial  trunk  which  supplies  the  upper  limb  continues  un- 
divided from  its  commencement  as  far  as  the  bend  of  the  elbow ; 
but  different  portions  of  the  same  vessel  have  received  different 
names  according  to  the  parts  through  which  they  pass.  This 
division,  however  artificial,  serves  for  facility  of  reference  and 
description.    From  the  commencement  of  the  vessel  as  &r  as 


*  "Bemerkungen  uher  den  Bau  des  RQckenmarks,''  &c.  Taf.  2. 
Zurich  1838. 

t  The  preparation  is  in  the  Macartney  collection  in  the  Anatomical 
Museum  at  Cambridge.  Drawings  obligingly  furnished  by  Professor  Clark, 
wDl  be  found  in  the  "Arteries,"  &c.  [plate  87,  fig.  6,  7]. 
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the  outer  border  of  the  first  rib  it  is  named  subclavian^  owing 
to  its  position  beneath  the  clavicle;  from  the  first  rib  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  axilla,  it  is  named  axillary ;  and  from  thence 
along  the  arm  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  brachialy  with  which  the 
single  trunk  ends.  This  mode  of  division  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  artery  of  the  lower  limb  into  iliac,  femoral,  and  popliteal ; 
and  as  this  latter  divides  into  tibial  and  fibular  branches,  so  the  bifurcates, 
brachial  ends  in  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries — the  subdivision 
of  the  vessel  into  two  parts  coinciding  with  the  occurrence  of  two 
bones  in  the  skeleton  of  the  limb. 

8UBCLAVUN  ARTERIES. 

In  most  parts  of  the  body  the  description  of  the  artery  of  one 
side  serves  for  that  of  the  other  likewise ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
as  regards  the  vessels  now  under  consideration,  for,  as  the  right 
subclavian  artery  commences  at  the  division  of  the  innominate 
artery,  whilst  the  left  subclavian  arises  at  once  from  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  it  follows  that  the  two  vessels  must,  in  the  first  part 
of  their  course,  differ  materially  in  their  length,  direction,  and 
connexions  with  contiguous  parts. 

To  facilitate  the  description  of  these  important  vessels,  each 
subclavian  artery  is  conveniently  divided  into  three  parts, — the 
^rst  part  extending  from  the  origin  of  the  vessel  to  the  inner 
border  of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle ;  the  second  consisting  of 
the  portion  of  the  vessel  which  is  situated  beneath  that  muscle ; 
and  the  third  reaching  from  the  outer  border  of  the  same  muscle 
to  the  end  of  the  artery,  opposite  to  the  outer  border  of  the  first 
rib.  Each  of  these  parts  will  now  be  examined  in  detail.  The 
first  part  only  requires  a  separate  description  for  the  right  and 
the  left  side,  for  in  it  alone  is  there  any  material  difference  in  the 
anatomical  history  of  the  two  vessels. 

The ^rst  part  of  the  right  subclavian  artery  [plate  16],  com- 
mencing at  the  division  of  the  innominate  behind  the  upper  part 
of  the  articulation  of  the  sternum  with  the  clavicle,  close  to  the 
trachea,  and  ending  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  anterior  scalenus 
muscle,  arches  upwards  and  outwards  away  from  the  carotid 
artery  across  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  in  doing  so  ascends  above 
the  level  of  the  clavicle,  the  extent  to  which  it  reaches  above 
that  bone  varying  in  different  cases.    The  whole  of  this  division 
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of  the  artery  is  deeply  placed,  being  covered  by  the  platysma, 
the  stemo-mastoid,  the  atemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid,  with  the 
fascia  separating  those  muscles  [plate  17,  fig.  1].  Behind, 
the  artery  is  opposite  to,  but  separated  by  an  interval  from,  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  which  here  are  covered  by 
the  longus  colli  muscle ;  and  below  it  (along  the  concavity  of  its 
curve),  and  likewise  somewhat  behind  it,  is  the  pleura,  which  is 
in  contact  with  the  vessel  till  it  rests  on  the  first  rib. 

Veins. — The  subclavian  vein  is  lower  than  the  first  part  of 
the  right  subclavian  artery,  close  under  the  clavicle.  In  its 
course  to  join  this  vein,  the  internal  jugular  crosses  in  front  of 
the  artery  near  the  scalenus  muscle  [plate  16]  ;  and  a  vertebral 
vein  lying  along  the  inner  side  of  the  jugular,  has  the  same  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  artery.  The  anterior  jugular  vein, 
running  outwards  from  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  beneath  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle,  will  likewise  be  found  to  cross  the  course 
of  the  subclavian  artery. 

Nerves, — The  vagus  nerve  crosses  in  front  of  the  artery,  and 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected from  the  relative  position  maintained  by  the  vein  and 
nerve  along  the  neck:  the  recurrent  laryngeal  branch  of  this 
nerve  turns  upwards  behind  the  artery,  hooking,  as  it  were,  under 
the  vessel,  between  it  and  the  pleura.  Behind  the  vessel  and 
the  vertebral  column,  but  not  in  contact  with  it,  lies  the  chain 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve ;  and  some  branches  cross  before  the 
artery  [plate  17,  fig.  1]. 

The  ^rst  part  of  the  lejl  subclavian  differs  from  the  right 
subclavian  in  origin,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  differs  like- 
wise in  length,  direction,  and  connexions.  It  arises  from  the 
end  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  ascends  to 
the  margin  of  the  first  rib,  behind  the  insertion  of  the  anterior 
scalenus  muscle  to  that  bone.  It  is  therefore  longer  than  the 
first  part  of  the  right  subclavian,  and  ascends  almost  vertically 
out  of  the  chest,  instead  of  arching,  like  that  vessel,  outwards 
across  the  neck.  Commencing  then  from  the  deepest  part  of  the 
aortic  arch,  the  left  subclavian  is  at  first  behind  the  left  lung, 
and  is  covered  in  front  and  on  the  left  side  by  the  pleura ;  it  is 
placed  before  the  vertebral  column  (on  which  is  laid  the  longus 
colli  muscle),  and  lies,  for  a  short  space,  in  front  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, (here  deviating  to  the  left  side)  and  the  thoracic  duct. 
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To  the  imet  or  right  side  of  the  vessel  are  situated  the  left 
carotid,  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  and  thoracic  duct. 

Nerves.  —  The  pneurao-gastric  nerve  is  anterior  to  the  with 
left  subclavian,  and  parallel  with  it,  the  recurrent  branch  on 
this  side  turning  round  the  aorta.  The  phrenic  nerve  descends 
over  the  artery  along  the  inner  maigin  of  the  scalenus  muscle, 
immediately  outside  the  thyroid  axis.*  The  cardiac  nerves  of 
the  left  side  descending  fix>m  the  neck,  are  close  to  the  artery. 

Veins. — The  internal  jugular  vein  is  immediately  before  the  withTeins. 
artery,  where  it  turns  outwards  from  the  thorax — close  to  the 
scalenus  muscle— and  the  left  innominate  vein  is  likewise  an- 
terior to  it. 

For  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  both  subclavian  arte- 
ries, one  description  will  suffice : 

The  second  division  of  the  subclavian  artery,  being  only  that  Second 
portion  which  is  concealed  by  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  is  ^^'^ 
necessarily  very  short.    It  forms  the  highest  part  of  the  arch  subclavian; 
described  by  the  vessel,  and  is  therefore  the  most  distant  from 
the  clavicle.    Somewhat  less  deeply  placed  than  the  first  divi-  forms 
sion,  this  portion  of  the  vessel  is  covered  by  the  platysma,  the  ^^^^ 
stemo-mastoid,  and  omo-hyoid,  with  layers  of  the  cervical  fiiscia.  arch  of 
Behind,  it  rests  against  the  posterior  scalenus  muscle ;  and  below, 
it  is  on  the  pleura. 

Veins  and  Nerves. — The  subclavian  vein  is  lower  than  the  Connexions 
artery  [plate  16],  and  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle  lies  between  ^dne^s. 
the  two  vessels.  The  phrenic  nerve,  which  descends  obliquely 
inwards,  is  likewise  separated  from  this  part  of  the  artery  by 
the  same  muscle ;  and  beneath  the  scalenus,  inamediately  above 
the  artery,  are  the  large  cervical  nerves,  which  form  the  brachial 
plexus. 

The  third  division  of  the  subclavian  artery,  extends  outwards  Third 
and  downwards  from  the  border  of  the  anterior  scalenus  to  the  ^^^^ 
upper  surface  of  the  first  rib  as  far  as  its  outer  margin,  where  the  subclavian 
vessel  assumes  the  name  axillary.    In  this  part  of  its  course,  I^^IJ^" 
the  artery  lies  in  a  small  triangular  space,  the  sides  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  omo-hyoid  and  anterior  scalenus  muscles,  and  its 

*  In  two  cases  the  phrenic  nerve  was  seen  to  cross  the  third  part  of  the 
artery  on  the  outer  side  of  the  scalenus  muscle  ;  but  in  both  instances  the 
thyroid  axis  arose  beyond  the  scalenus,  and  the  nerve  was  as  usual  on  its 
outer  side  [plate  21,  fig.  7]. 
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base  by  the  clavicle :  the  omo-hyoid  is  in  some  instances  imiue- 
is  nearer  diatcly  over  the  artery.  The  subclavian  is  here  nearer  to  the 
thanl^er  surface  than  elsewhere,  being  covered  only  by  (besides  the  com- 
paru  of      mon  integuments)  the  platysma,  and  layers  of  the  cervical  &scia ; 

but  towards  its  termination  the  artery  becomes  deeper,  sinking 
under  the  clavicle  and  the  subclavius  muscle, 
its  con-  The  subclavian  vein  is  anterior  to,  and  lower  than  the 

wlXveins  •  ^^^^7'  This  vein  is  lower  than  the  artery  in  its  whole  course, 
being  close  behind  the  clavicle,  while  the  artery  arches  above 
that  bone.  The  external  jugular  vein  lies  over  the  artery,  and 
it  receives  on  the  outer  side  from  the  shoulder  the  two  veins 
which  accompany  the  supra-scapular  and  transverse  cervical  ar- 
teries [plate  17,  fig.  1].  The  veins  in  some  cases  form  a  sort 
of  plexus  over  the  artery, 
with  Nerves, — ^Above  the  vessel,  and  to  its  outer  side,  are  placed 

nerves.  ^j^^  hrge  brachial  nerves,  the  lowest  cord  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  last  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal  nerve,  being  in  contact 
with  it.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  space  which  lodges  the 
artery  is  crossed  in  front  by  the  superficial  descending  (clavicular) 
branches  from  the  cervical  plexus,  as  well  as  by  the  little  nerve 
of  the  subclavius  muscle. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTEEIES. 


Pecu- 
liarities 

of  right 
subclavian; 


sometnnes 
arises 
from  aorta; 


Most  of  the  variations  of  the  two  subclavian  arteries  from  their  ordinary 
condition  require  to  be  separately  noticed. 

The  right  subclavian. — The  origin  of  this  artery,  necessarily  varying  with 
the  place  of  bifurcation  of  the  innominate  artery,  in  some  cases  commences 
within  the  thorax  [plate  20,  fig.  2],  instead  of  at  the  ordinary  position  (the 
npper  margin  of  the  stemo-clavicular  joint),  and  in  a  smaller  number  of  in- 
stances it  arises  in  the  neck,  at  some  distance  above  the  level  of  the  clavicle 
[plate  20,  fig.  3]. 

The  light  subclavian  artery  sometimes  springs  as  a  separate  vessel  from 
the  aorta.  And  in  such  cases,  it  may  be  the  first  of  the  branches  from  the 
aortic  arch,  or,  but  more  rarely,  the  second  or  third  in  order,  or,  as  is  most 
frequently  the  case,  it  may  be  the  last  of  those  branches  [plate  6,  fig.  10  et 
scq  ].  The  course  taken  by  the  artery  in  each  of  these  cases,  and  its  position 
with  regard  to  other  parts,  require  notice.  When  the  right  subclavian  is 
the  first  branch  from  the  arch,  it  occupies  the  ordinary  position  of  the  inno- 
minate artery.  In  those  very  rare  cases  in  which  this  vessel  was  the  second 
or  third  of  the  aortic  branches,  it  gained  its  usual  position  after  crossing  be- 
hind the  right  carotid.    Lastly,  when  the  right  subclavian  is  the  last  branch 
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given  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  it  springs  from  the  upper,  or  from  the 
back  part  of  the  arch  [plate  20,  fig.  5],  or  it  may  arise  (but  this  is  very  rarely 
met  with)  much  lower  down  from  the  descending  portion  of  the  aorta  [plate  "H5»»» 
20,  fig.  6]. 

In  any  case  of  late  origin  of  the  subclavian,  its  u$ml  coune  towards  the 
right  side  of  the  neck  is  to  cross  obliquely  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column 
and  behind  the  oesophagus.  There  would  seem  to  be  but  one  accurately 
recorded  case,  in  which  this  artery,  arising  from  the  last  part  of  the  aortic 
arch,  passed  between  the  oesophagus  and  the  trachea  [op.  cit.  p.  154,  and 
plate  20,  fig.  7]. 

The  U/l  subclavian  very  seldom  arises  in  common  with  another  vessel;  it 
has,  however,  been  found  in  a  few  cases  conjoined  with  the  left  carotid 
[plate  7,  figs.  4  and  5].    When  the  aorta  arches  to  the  right  side,  the  inno-  •ubclavn.; 
minate,  if  present,  exists  on  the  left  side,  and  the  left  subclavian  springs  seldom 
from  it.    Independently  of  such  cases,  the  connexion  between  the  left  sub-  }omed  w. 
davian  and  left  carotid  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.    One  of  the  very  ^^f.' 
few  examples  which  have  been  observed  is  represented  in  [plate  6,  fig.  9]. 

It  is  an  interesting  &ct,  that  although  in  cases  of  transposition  of  the 
aorta,  the  left  subclavian  artery  generally  arises,  as  is  usual  on  the  right  side, 
from  an  innominate  trunk,  it  has  also  been  observed  to  assume  another 
arrangement  occasionally  presented  as  an  unusual  condition  by  the  artery  of 
the  right  side,  viz.,  to  be  given  off  as  the  last  of  the  branches  derived  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta.  In  this  case  it  crosses  obliquely  over  the  front  of  the 
vertebral  column  towards  the  left  side  of  the  neck. 

The  left  subclavian  artery  has  been  observed  in  the  foetus  to  arise  from  the  ari*^  fr* 
ductus  arteriosus  [plate  20,  figs.  10,  11];  and  in  the  adult  from  a  conical  f^riosua- 
dilatation  or  pouch,  which  is  connected  with  the  cord  formed  by  the  obliterated 
portion  of  the  "  arterial  canal."    This  pouch,  which  has  been  met  with  also  fr« »  pouch, 
in  connexion  with  the  origin  of  the  right  subclavian  when  that  vessel  is  de- 
tached from  the  innominate,  appears  to  be  formed  by  a  part  of  the  canal  is  ar- 
teriosus, which  continues  pervious  in  consequence  of  the  subclavian  artery 
arising  from  it.   A  similar  pouch,  but  of  much  smaller  size,  is  sometimes 
seen  at  the  attachment  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  to  the  aorta,  without  having 
any  branch  connected  with  it.   [See  op.  cit.  p.  157,  and  plate  6]. 

Peculiarities  affecting  both  tubclavian  or/eries.— The  height  to  which  these  Height  of 
vessels  may  reach  in  the  neck  is  liable  to  variation  to  some  extent.   Most  •"^l*^i»n 
commonly  the  artery  crosses  the  neck  a  little  higher  than  the  clavicle,  but  it  in^^. 
is  sometimes  placed  as  high  as  an  inch  or  even  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
level  of  that  bone.   The  greater  extent  of  elevation  bSovq  the  clftvicle,  how- 
ever, is  especially  seen  in  the  artery  of  the  right  side  [plate  2,  figs.  2  and  3]. 
Now  and  then  the  subclavian  artery  perforates  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle  passes 
[plate  21  jfigs.  1,  2]  ;  and  in  a  few  rare  cases  it  was  altogether  in  front  of  the 
muscle  [fig.  3],  and  was  at  the  same  time  close  to  the  subclavian  vein.    That  e^enus* 
vein  has  also  been  seen  to  pass  with  the  artery  behind  the  scalenus  moK^. 
muscle. 
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BRANCHES  OF  THE  8UBCLATIAN  A£T£BI£S,  CONSIDERED 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  TRUNK. 

The  bianclies  of  the  subclayian  artery  are  bo  large  and  numer- 
ous in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  vessel  from  which  they 
spring,  that  their  number,  and  the  place  of  their  origin,  are  im- 
portant considerations  in  the  anatomical  history  of  the  artery 
itself,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  their  position  would  have 
in  determining  the  point  best  suited  for  the  application  of  a 
ligature  in  a  surgical  operation. 

Four  branches  usually  arise  from  each  subclavian  artery.  Of 
these,  three  generally  spring  together  from  the  first  division  of 
the  artery  (namely,  the  vertebral,  the  internal  mammary,  and  the 
thyroid  axis,)  and  one  from  the  second  division,  viz.  the  supe- 
rior intercostal,  to  which  may  be  added  a  small  spinal  branch. 
On  the  left  side,  the  second  division  has  usually  no  branch,  the 
superior  intercostal  arising  most  frequently  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  scalenus  muscle.  The  third  part  of  the  artery  gives  rise  to 
no  offset, — at  least,  it  so  happens  in  a  majority  of  cases.  But 
as  considerable  variations  are  found  to  occur  in  the  position 
and  number  of  the  branches,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  more  parti- 
cularly to  those  given  from  each  part  of  the  artery  in  different 
cases,  reserving  the  details  respecting  each  branch  for  the  descrip- 
tion which  will  be  given  of  them  individually. 

As  the  first  part  of  the  left  subclavian  artery  does  not  admit  of  being 
tied  in  a  surgical  operatioUy  the  position  of  its  branches  has  little  interest  in  a 
practical  point  of  view.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  branches  generally 
arise  close  together  at  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle. 

On  the  right  side  also,  the  branches  occupy  usually  the  same  position 
in  regard  to  the  scalenus  muscle ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  part  being  ac- 
cessible in  an  operation  for  aneurism,  it  is  desirable  to  determine  the  or- 
dinary distance  between  the  commencement  'of  the  artery  and  the  nearest 
branches. 

In  a  m^ority  of  many  observations  the  interval  measured  from  half 
an  inch  to  ^n  inch ;  ^  a  smaller  number,  more  than  one  inch  and  not  ex- 
ceeding an  inch  and  a  half.  The  space  seldom  varied  from  these  limits  ;  but 
in  a  few  instances  it  was  fotmd  to  be  less  than  half  an  inch,  and  it  amounted, 
in  one  case  only,  to  an  inch  and  three-quarters. 

It  occasionally  happens  that,  instead  of  the  three  branches  arising  close 
together,  one  is  shifted  inwards  from  the  accustomed  position  [plate  21, 
figs.  9, 10].  In  a  very  few  cases  the  branches  were  seen  to  arise  at  intervals, 
being,  as  it  were,  dispersed  over  the  first  part  of  the  artery  [plate  21, 
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fig.  6].  Lastly,  one  or  more  of  the  branches  have  been  (very  unfrequently 
however)  moved  outwards  to  another  division  of  fte  subclavian  [plate  21, 
figs.  6,  7]. 

The  second  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery  was  found  in  about  two-thirds  Branches 
of  a  large  number  of  cases  (upwards  of  two  hundred  and  sixty)  to  give  ^J^^^ 
origin  to  only  a  single  branch,  which  was  usually  the  common  trunk  of  the 
superior  intercostal  and  deep  cervical  arteries.  In  the  remaining  third  of 
the  total  number  of  cases  examined,  this  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  was, 
in  most  instances,  quite  destitute  of  branches,  and  this  occurred  more  fre- 
quently on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  In  some  few  cases,  two  and  even 
three  branches  arose  from  it  [plate  21,  fig.  6]. 

As  regards  the  third  part  of  the  artery  :  in  more  than  half  of  upwards  of  Third  part 
two  hundred  and  sixty  cases,  it  furnished  no  branch  whatever  [plate  3] ;  in 
less  than  half,  it  gave  origin  to  a  single  branch,  which  was  usually  the  pos- 
terior scapular  artery  [plate  16].  A  few  examples  occurred  of  two,  and 
much  more  rarely  of  three  branches,  arising  from  this  part  of  the  vessel 
[plate  21,  figs.  7,  8, 10]. 


SUROICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERIES. 


The  subclavian  artery  is  so  deeply  placed,  its  connexions  with  important 
parts  are  so  intimate  and  varied,  and  the  branches  are  so  large  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  trunk,  that  operations  on  this  vessel  present,  in  most  cases, 
considerable  difficulties  to  the  surgeon.  But  the  difficulties,  it  will  be  foimd, 
vary  in  different  cases. 

The  last  division  of  the  artery,  that  beyond  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle, 
is  the  part  which  is  most  favourably  circumstanced  for  the  application  of  a 
ligature  in  the  cases  in  which  such  an  operation  is  most  frequently  called 
for,  namely,  aneurism  affecting  the  artery  in  the  axilla.  This  part  is  pre- 
ferable chiefly  because  the  vessel  is  here  nearest  to  the  surface  and  most 
remote  from  the  origin  of  the  large  branches.  But  though  the  subclavian 
artery  appears  to  be  easy  of  access  above  the  clavicle,  while  the  parts  are 
in  their  natural  position,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  when  an  aneu- 
rism exists  in  the  axilla,  the  clavicle  may  be  so  much  elevated  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  the  tumour,  as  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
vessel,  or  even  above  it.  In  such  circumstances,  die  artery  lies  at  a  great 
depth,  at  the  same  time  that  the  structures  in  front  a,^d  behind  it  (the  cla- 
vicle on  the  one  hand,  the  vertebrsB  with  the  muscles  covering  them  on  the 
other  hand,)  cannot,  in  any  degree,  be  drawn  asunder  to  facilitate  the  steps 
of  the  operation.  It  is  when  the  outer  part  of  the  clavicle  is  thus  raised 
from  the  ordinary  horizontal  position,  that  the  height  to  which  the  artery 
arches  above  the  bone  becomes^  a  point  of  importance.  In  most  cases  it 
happens  that  a  portion  of  the  artery  is  a  short  distance  (about  an  inch) 
above  the  clavicle  [plate  3] ;  but  occasionally,  as  before  mentioned  (p.  501) 
it  rises  much  higher  [plate  20,  fig.  3] ;  or  it  may  be  lower  than  usual,  lying 
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close  behind  the  bone  [fir.  2].  If,  in  a  case  rendering  the  operation  i 
sary,  the  clavicle  should  oe  unusually  raised,  the  accessibility  of  the  vessel  in 
the  neck  will  differ  in  these  several  conditions.  In  one,  the  artery  oonld  be 
arrived  at  only  by  proceeding  from  above  downwards  behind  the  bone ;  in 
another,  a  part  of  it  would  still  be  higher  than  the  bone.  This  will  serve, 
in  part  at  least,  to  account  for  differences  in  the  time  which  the  operation  for 
tying  the  subclavian  artery  has  occupied  in  the  hands  of  different  surgeons, 
and  even  in  the  hands  of  the  same  surgeon  in  different  cases.* 

The  principal  facta  bearing  on  the  actual  performance  of  an  operation 
on  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  will  now  be  briefly  recalled.  The 
most  prominent  or  convex  part  of  the  clavicle,  the  part  of  the  bone  opposite 
which  the  vessel  lies,  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  middle  of  the  first  inci«on, 
which  is  to  be  made  a  little  above  the  clavicle,  and  parallel  with  it,  I^ 
(after  noting  with  the  eye,  or  marking  on  the  surface  the  line  at  whidi  it  is 
desired  to  make  the  incision,)  the  integument  be  drawn  downwards  over  the 
clavicle,  the  parts  covering  the  bone  may  be  divided  with  freedom. 

With  the  integument,  the  platysma  and  several  nerves  are  divided  in  this 
incision,  but  no  vessel  is  endangered,  except  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  the 
cephalic  vein  or  the  external  jugular  crosses  over  the  clavicle  [plate  25, 
figs.  4,  5].  It  will,  in  most  cases,  be  an  advantage  to  add  a  riiort  vertical 
incision,  directed  downwards  to  the  middle  of  the  horizontal  one.  Should 
the  stemo  mastoid  muscle  be  broad  at  its  lower  end,  or  should  the  interval 
between  that  muscle  and  the  trapezius  be  insufficient  for  the  further  steps  of 
the  operation,  a  portion  of  the  former  muscle,  or  even  of  both  muscles, 
must  be  divided  [plate  25,  fig.  7]. 

The  external  jugular  vein  next  presents  itself  with  the  veins  joining 
it  from  the  shoulder,  and,  as  this  vein  is  usually  over  the  artery,  it  must  be 
held  aside,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  it.  If  divided,  the  lower  end  of 
the  vessel  requires  the  application  of  a  ligature  as  well  as  the  upper  one,  in 
consequence  of  the  reflux  of  blood  from  the  subclavian  vein.  The  omo- 
hyoid miascle  will  be  turned  aside  if  necessary ;  and  now  must  be  deter- 
mined the  exact  position  at  which  the  artery  is  to  be  sought  by  division  of 
the  deeper  fasciee.  If  the  clavicle  has  its  usual  horizontal  direction,  the 
slight  prominence  on  the  first  rib  is  the  best  guide  to  the  vessel,  where 

•  This  statement  will  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  two  cases  which 
occurred  at  nearly  the  same  time  in  the  practice  of  the  same  snreeon.  In 
March,  1819,  M.  Dupuytren  tied  the  subclavian  artery  for  axil&ry  aneu- 
rism and  the  result  wfts  in  all  respects  favourable  — See  "  Lemons  orales," 
&c.,  t.  iv. ;  and  M.  Marx  in  "  Rcyert.  g^n^  d'anatomie,"  &c,  1826. 

Two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  the  same  suiveon  being  engaged  in  perfonn- 
ing  an  operation  of  the  same  kind,  was  compefied  to  di^ntmue  it  for  a  time 
in  consequence  of  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  an  hour  and  forty-eight 
minutes  elapsed  before  the  operation  was  cqncluded.  The  patient  died  of 
haemorrhage  in  four  days  ;  and,  on  examination  after  death,  it  was  found 
that  the  artery  had  been  perforated  with  the  aneurism  needle.  One  of  the 
large  nerves,  and  half  the  artery,  had  been  included  in  the  ligature.  Thi« 
case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Rutherford.  R.N..  who  was  present  at  the  opcratioo, 
in  "  Edinburgh  Aied.  and  Suig.  Journal,   vol.  xvi.  1820. 
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it  rests  on  the  rib.  The  brachial  nerves  are  here,  it  is  to  he  remembered, 
close  to  the  ressel, — so  much  so,  that  the  ligature  has  in  several  cases  been 
passed  in  the  first  instance  round  one  of  them  instead  of  the  %rtery.  But  if, 
in  consequence  of  the  disease  rendering  the  operation  necessary,  the  outer 
end  of  the  clavicle  is  much  raised,  then  it  will,  in  many  cases,  be  more  easy 
to  place  the  ligature  on  the  artery  above  the  insertion  of  the  scalenus  muscle, 
or  even  behind  that  muscle.  Above  the  tubercle  on  the  first  rib,  the  situation 
of  the  vessel  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  brachial  nerves  and  the 
scalenus  muscle ;  and,  before  the  membrane  covering  them  is  divided,  the 
position  of  these  structures  may  be  ascertained  by  the  difference  they  offer 
to  the  touch.  The  cord-like  nerves  and  the  smooth  flat  muscle  may  thus 
be  readily  distinguished.  At  the  same  time  the  influence  of  pressure  at  a 
particular  pointy  in  controlling  the  pulsation  in  the  aneurism,  will,  in  this, 
as  in  other  operations  on  the  arteries,  assist  the  surgeon. 

Before,  concluding  the  remarks  on  the  third  division  of  the  artery,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  suprascapular  or  transverse  cervical  artery  may  be  met 
with  in  the  operation,  which  in  other  cases  may  be  complicated  by  the  oc- 
currence of  a  branch,  or,  however  rarely,  of  branches  taking  rise  beyond  the 
scalenus  muscle. 

The  lecond  diviiion  of  the  mbcUnnan  artery  is  the  part  which  rises  highest 
in  the  neck,  and  on  this  account  it  may  be  advantageously  selected  for  the 
application  of  a  ligature  when  the  vessel  is  difficult  of  access  beyond  the 
muscle.  The  chief  objection  to  operating  on  the  artery  in  this  situation 
arises  from  the  contiguity  of  the  large  branches.  Care  is  necessary  in  divi- 
ding the  scalenus  muscle  to  avoid  the  phrenic  nerve  and  the  internal  jugular 
vein.  Moreover,  the  fact  of  the  entire  of  the  subclavian  artery  being  in  appo- 
sition with  the  pleura,  except  where  it  rests  on  the  rib,  must  be  home  in  mind. 

Some  difficulty  may  arise  from  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  artery,  as 
when  it  lies  between  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  scalenus,  or  when  it  is  in  front 
of  that  muscle ;  but  such  cases  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  &ct  that  the  vessel  may  be  thus  displaced  will  assist  the  sur- 
geon in  the  event  of  difficulty  arising  from  this  cause. 

Before  it  reaches  the  scalenus  muscle  the  left  subclavian  artery  [plate  2], 
may  be  said  to  be  inaccessible  for  the  application  of  a  ligature^  in  conse- 
quence of  its  depth  and  its  close  connexion  with  the  lung  and  other  struc- 
tures calculated  to  create  difficulty  in  an  operation,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  internal  jugular  and  left  innominate  veins.  To  the  diffi- 
culties resulting  from  the  manner  of  its  connexion  with  the  parts  now  named, 
must  be  added  the  danger  of  performing  an  operation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  large  branches. 

On  the  right  side,  though  deeply  placed  and  closely  connected  with  im- 
portant parts,  the  first  division  of  the  subclavian  artery  may  be  tied  without 
extreme  difficulty.  But  inasmuch  as  the  length  of  the  vessel,  between  its 
three  laige  branches  on  the  one  hand  and  the  common  carotid  on  the  other, 
ordinarily  measures  no  more  than  an  inch,  and  often  less,  there  is  little  like- 
lihood of  the  operation  in  question  being  successfully  performed  in  any  case; 
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and  the  probability  of  success  must  be  held  to  be  stiU  farther  diminiahed  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  length  of  the  free  part  of  the  artery  is  sometimes 
lessened  by  one  of  the  laige  branches  arising  nearer  than  usnal  to  its  com- 
mencement. 

In  order  to  place  a  ligature  on  the  portion  of  the  right  subdayian  artery 
here  referred  to,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  by  horizontal  incisions  the  three 
muscles  which  cover  it,  together  with  the  layers  of  &8cia  between  and  beneath 
them  [plate  17,  fig.  1].  While  the  muscles  are  being  divided,  a  bianch  of 
the  suprascapular  artery  will  probably  require  to  be  secured  [plate  16].  The 
position  of  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  and  of  the  trachea,  and  the  effect  of 
pressure  with  the  finger  on  the  circulation  in  the  aneurism  or  in  the  limb, 
wiH  assist  the  surgeon  in  finding  the  artery  without  dissecting  the  surrounding 
parts  to  an  unnecessary  and  injurious  extent-~a  precaution  of  importance  in 
all  cases.  In  the  further  steps  of  the  operation,  the  exact  position  of  the  inter- 
nal jugular  vein,  the  vagus  nerve,  and  the  pleura,  are  to  be  well  remembered. 

The  right  i^bclavian  artery  is  occasionally  somewhat  more  deeply  placed 
than  usual  in  the  first  part  of  its  course ;  and  this  occura  when  it  springs 
from  the  left  side  of  the  arch,  or,  more  frequently,  when  it  separates  from 
the  innominate  behind  the  carotid  [plate  20,  fig.  4].  The  advantage  of  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact  I  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  to  the  test  in  an 
operation  for  aneurism  at  which  I  assisted  a  few  years  ago.  With  the 
fact  itself,  I  was  made  acquainted  by  the  case  which  is  drawn  in  the  work  on 
"  Arteries,'*  plate  20,  fig.  4.  The  same  arrangement  of  the  vessels  has  since 
repeatedly  come  under  my  observation. 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERIES. 
The  three  large  branches  which  arise  from  the  first  part  of 
the  subclavian  artery  spring  from  the  parent  trunk  very  close 
to  each  other,  and  are  deeply  seated  at  their  origin  under  cover 
of  the  internal  jugular  vein  [plates  2  and  16].  They  proceed, 
however,  from  different  sides  of  the  parent  vessel,  pursue  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  are  distributed  to  remotely  separate  parts. 
Thus,  one  (vertebral)  springs  from  the  upper  and  back  of  the 
subclavian,  and  ascends  in  the  neck  to  reach  the  interior  of  the 
skull ;  another  (internal  mammary)  proceeds  from  the  lower  or 
under  side  of  the  vessel,  and  descends  into  the  fore  part  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen  ;  whilst  the  third  (thyroid  axis)  arises  from 
the  fore  part  of  the  artery,  and  divides  into  three  branches,  one  of 
which  (inferior  thyroid)  is  distributed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
whilst  the  other  two  (suprascapular  and  transverse  cervical)  pass 
outwards  across  the  neck  to  the  shoulder.  Lastly,  from  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  two  other  branches  arise  by  a 
common  trunk  ;  of  which  one  (deep  cervical)  passes  upwards  be- 
hind the  neck,  and  the  other  (superior  intercostal)  descends  into 
the  back  part  of  the  thorax. 
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VERTEBRAL  ARTERY. 

The  vertebral  artery,  which  is  usually  the  first  and  largest  Vertebral 
branch  of  the  subclavian,  passes  upwards  through  the  foramina  ^'^i 
in  the  tiansrerse  processes  of  the  cervical  yertebrse ;  and  after  a  coarwT; 
winding  course  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  magnum, 
and  terminates  in  fix>nt  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  by  uniting 
with  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the  opposite  side,  to  form  the 
basilar  artery.    The  singular  course  of  this  vessel  thus  generally 
indicated,  requires  a  more  precise  examination. 

Arising  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  subclavian,  enten 
the  vertebral  artery  passes  upwards  and  a  little  backwards,  and  ^^^J 
enters  the  foramen  in  the  base  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra; 
sixth  cervical  vertebra — not  unfrequently  of  some  higher  ver- 
tebra.   The  vessel  then  ascends  in  a  vertical  direction  along  the 
canal  formed  by  the  series  of  foramina  in  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  rertebree,  as  far  as  to  the  upper  border  of  the  axis ;  here, 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  width  of  the  atlas,  it  inclines  out-  Curves 
wards  to  the  foramen  in  the  root  of  the  transverse  process  of  ^Jari^** 
that  bone.    Having  passed  through  this  foramen,  the  artery  w»d 
alters  its  direction  and  winds  backwards  behind  the  articulating  ' 
process  of  the  atlas,  resting  in  the  shallow  groove  on  the  posterior 
arch  of  the  vertebra.    After  piercing  the  ligament  (posterior  enters 
occipito-atloidean)  connecting  the  atlas  to  the  occiput,  and  also  Jj^um 
the  dura  mater,  it  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  magnum  into  skull ; 
of  the  occipital  bone,  and  finally,  proceeding  upwards  and  for- 
wards, turns  round  the  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  con- 
verging  towards  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the  opposite  side,  unite, 
unites  with  it  opposite  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  Varolii,  to 
form  the  basilar  artery. 

As  it  is  directed  upwards  from  its  origin  towards  the  spine,  Connexions 
the  vertebral  artery  lies  behind  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  on  ^^edc^* 
approaching  the  vertebrae  passes  between  the  longus  colli  and 
the  scalenus  anticus  muscle.    On  the  left  side,  the  thoracic  duct 
crosses  in  front  of  the  vessel  from  within  outwards. 

Whilst  within  the  canal  formed  by  the  foramina  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nerves 
and  by  the  vertebral  vein,  which  is  before  it.  Here  the  artery 
is  placed  between  the  inter-transverse  muscles  in  the  intervals 
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between  the  bones,  and  is  crossed  behind  hj  the  cervical  nerves 
as  they  emeige  from  the  intervertebral  foramina.  The  first  and 
second  nerves  have  peculiar  positions  in  relation  to  this  artery,  an 
account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  description  of  these  nerves. 

In  the  interval  between  the  atlas  and  the  occipital  bone  the 
vertebral  artery  is  covered  by  the  superior  oblique,  complexus, 
and  rectus-posticus  major  muscles.  Within  the  skull,  it  turns 
round  the  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata  between  the  origin  of 
the  ninth  cranial  nerve,  and  the  anterior  root  of  the  suboc- 
cipital, and  then  lies  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  medulla 
and  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 
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Peadiaritiei  of  the  vertehral  artery, — There  is  do  recorded  instance  of  the 
origin  of  this  vessel  being  transferred  from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery  to  the  parts  situated  beneath  and  beyond  the  scalenus  muscle. 

On  the  right  side,  the  origin  of  the  vertebral  artery  in  some  caaes  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  the  commencement  of  the  subclaTian  than  usiul 
[plate  21,  fig.  10].  The  right  vertebral  has  also  been  seen  to  arise  from  the 
common  carotid  of  the  same  side,  and  in  the  examples  of  this  peculiarity 
which  have  been  observed,  the  right  subclavian  artery  was  given  as  a  sepa- 
rate vessel  from  the  aorta  [plate  6,  fig.  13].  The  change  in  the  subclavian 
artery  is,  however,  far  from  being  necessarily,  or  even  generally,  accom- 
panied by  an  alteration  in  the  place  of  origin  of  the  vertebral  [plate  20,  fig. 
6].  Lastly,  the  right  vertebral  artery  has  been  observed,  but  only  in  two  in- 
stances, to  be  a  branch  of  the  aorta  [plate  7,  fig.  13]. 

The  left  vertebral  artery  is  not  unfrequently  derived  from  the  aorta  [plate 
22],  in  which  case  it  generally  arises  between  the  left  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries,  but  sometimes  it  is  the  last  of  the  branches  from  the  arch. 

The  left  vertebral  artery,  in  a  few  instances,  and  the  right  vertebral  in 
one,  have  been  found  to  arise  by  more  than  a  single  root.  In  most  of  these 
cases  there  were  two  roots,  both  of  which  proceeded  from  the  subclavian 
artery  [plate  22,  fig.  9],  or  one  from  that  vessel  and  one  from  the  aorta  [figs. 
7,  8].  Whatever  their  mode  of  origin,  these  two  parts  unite  to  form  a 
single  vessel,  either  before  they  enter  the  canal  in  the  vertebrsd,  or  after  one 
of  the  vessels  has  passed  through  the  transverse  process  of  one  or  two  verte- 
brsB.  An  example  of  three  roots  to  a  vertebral  artery  has  been  placed  on 
record.   [See  plate  24,  fig.  2]. 

Instead  of  entering  the  canal  formed  by  the  foramina  in  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrsB,  through  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  sixth  vertebra,  the  vertebral  artery  of  one  side  not  unfrequently 
enters  this  canal  higher  up — through  the  foramen  of  the  fifth,  fourth,  or 
third  vertebnir-~or  even,  according  to  several  anatomists,  of  the  second.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  vertebral  artery  has  been  seen  to  enter  the  foramen  in 
the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  vertehra  [plate  22,  fig.  6\ 
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One  of  the  vertebral  arteries  often  exceeds  the  other  in  size.  The  left  gise, 
is  said  to  be  the  larger  vessel  more  frequently  than  the  right  [plate  22,  fig.  1]. 


BRANCHES  OF  THE  VEBTEBEAL  ABTEBY. 


The  branches  of  the  vertebral  artery  are  numerous.    Some  Bnnchet 
small  ones  are  given  off  in  the  neck,  and  others  of  greater  size  ^^^f 
within  the  skull. 

a.  Cervical  hraneh€$,^lix  the  neck,  the  vertebral  artery  sends  off  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  its  coarse  several  smaU  branches  named  t]^nal  arteries.  ^JqiJ. 
Each  of  these  entering  the  ^inal  canal  through  an  intervertebral  foramen 
divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  passes  along  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  assists  in  supplying  the  ^inal  cord  and  its  membranes,  and  anas- 
tomoses with  the  other  spinal  arteries  ;  whilst  the  other  branch  ramifies  on 

the  back  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  in  the  same  manner  as  similar 
branches  derived  from  the  intercostal  and  lumbar  arteries,  which  will  be 
hereafter  described  [plate  87,  fig.  3]. 

The  vertebral  artery  also  gives  muscular  branches  of  variable  size  to  the 
deep-seated  cervical  muscles. 

b.  Cranial  branchet, — The  posterior  meningeal  is  a  small  branch  which 
arises  opposite  to  the  foramen  magnum,  and  ramifies  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  bone  in  the  occipital  foss»  and  upon  the  frdx  cerebelli.  There  are 
sometimes  two  of  these  smaU  vessels. 

The  poiUrior  ipinal,  fig.  138,  m,  [plate  87,  fig.  1],  arising  at  an  obtuse  angle 
from  the  vertebral,  inclines  backwards  round  the  meduUa  oblongata  to  reach 
the  bock  part  of  the  ^inal  cord,  along  which,  aided  by  reinforcements  from 
small  arteries  which  ascend  upon  the  cervical  and  dorsal  nerves  through  the 
intervertebral  foramina,  it  may  be  traced,  lying  behind  the  roots  of  the 
nerves,  as  a  minute  tortuous  vessel,  or  rather  a  series  of  little  inosculating 
vessels,  as  &r  as  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  terminates  in  rami- 
fications on  the  Cauda  equina.  Some  of  its  branches  run  upon  the  cord  around 
the  roots  of  the  nerves,  whilst  others  maintain  frequent  transverse  commu- 
nications with  similar  branches  from  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  anterior  ipinal  artery,  n,  [plate  87,  fig.  2]  somewhat  larger  than  the 
preceding,  arises  near  the  end  of  the  vertebral  artery,  and  descends  obliquely 
in  front  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Immediately  below  the  foramen  magnum, 
it  unites  with  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  form  a 
single  trunk,  which  descends  a  short  distance  only  along  the  middle  line  in 
front  of  the  spinal  cord,  forming  the  upper  part  or  commencement  of  the  an- 
terior median  artery  of  the  cord.  This  anterior  spinal  branch  of  the  vertebral 
artery  supplies  therefore  only  the  upper  part  of  the  cord,  the  greater  part 
being  provided  with  a  series  of  small  arteries,  which  are  derived  in  the  neck 
from  the  vertebral  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  in  the  back  from  the  inter- 
costal, and  below  this  from  the  lumbar,  ilio-lumbar,  and  lateral  sacral  arte- 
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lies.  These  small  TesBels  enter  the  spinal  canal  at  irregular  interrals  tfaroogfa 
the  inter-vertebral  foramina,  and  reaching  the  anterior  sorfiMe  ai  the  cord 
by  passing  along  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  conmionicate  with  each  otho^  along 
the  middle  line  by  means  of  ascending  and  descending  brandies  ;  so  that,  by 
a  succession  of  anastomoses,  a  very  slender  single  vessel,  but  of  rarying 
thickness,  named  the  anterior  median  artery^  appears  to  extend  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  cord.  This  vessel,  or  chain  of  inosculating  ves- 
sels, is  placed  beneath  the  pia  mater  along  the  anterior  median  fissure  of 
the  spinal  cord.  Its  numerous  branches  supply  the  pia  mater  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cord — some  entering  its  anterior  median  fissure.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  cord  it  sends  branches  downwards  on  the  cauda  equina. 

On  a  part  of  the  spinal  cord  near  the  lower  end,  and  in  front  of  the  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  nerves,  may  be  found  another  small  artery,  about  equal  in 
size  to  the  anterior  ^inal. 
Infer.  The  inferior  cerebellar  artery  (profunda  cerebeUi, — Haller),  the  laigeat  of 

cerebellar,  the  branches  of  the  vertebral,  arises  near  the  pons,  and  sometimes  from  the 
basilar  artery :  it  turns  backwards  and  outwards,  between  the  hypo-gloesal 
and  pneumo-gastric  nerves,  over  the  restiform  body,  and  near  the  side  of  the 
opening  of  the  fourth  ventricle  to  reach  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  cerebrum. 
Here,  running  backwards  between  the  inferior  vermiform  process  and  the 
hemisphere,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  continues  backwards 
to  the  notch  between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  ;  whilst 
the  other,  turning  outwards,  ramifies  on  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum 
as  far  as  its  outer  border,  over  which  the  ultimate  divisions  of  each  branch 
anastomose  with  those  of  the  superior  cerebellar  arteries.  This  artery  partly 
supplies  the  hemi^here  and  the  vermiform  process,  and  gives  branches  to 
the  choroid  plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Basilar         The  basilar  artery^  fig.  188,     [plate  87,  fig.  2,]  the  single 
cormpondi  t'^D^*  fonned  by  the  junction  of  the  right  and  left  Tertebrab 
to  pons      in  the  middle  line,  is  so  named  from  its  lying  on  the  basilar 
*      process  of  the  occipital  bone.    It  extends  from  the  posterior- 
to  the  anterior  border  of  the  pons  Varolii,  beneath  the  median 
groove  of  which  it  lies,  under  cover  of  the  arachnoid.  The 
length  of  this  artery  is  therefore  about  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  pons,  at  the  anterior  border  of  which  it  divides  into  two 
terminal  branches,  the  posterior  arteries  of  the  cerebrum. 


BRANCHES  OF   THE   BASILAR  ARTERY. 

Branches;       The  basilar  artery  supplies  many  small  branches  to  the  substance  of  the 
to  aoditory  pons.    On  each  side  it  also  gives  several  transverse  branches,  one  of  which 
meatus;      accompanies  the  acoustic  nerve  into  the  internal  auditory  meatus  and  laby- 
rinth of  the  car,  and  another  of  more  considerable  size,  the  anterior  cere- 
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bellar  axtery  (cerebelli  inferior  anterior),  which  passes  backwards  along  antbt 
the  fore  part  of  the  cms  cerebelli  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  under  surfetce  of  cerebellar, 
the  cerebellum. 

ITie  tuperior  cerebellar  artery y  fig.  138. — The  superior  arteries  of  the  cere-  Supr. 
helium  arise  so  close  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  basilar,  that  this  artery  is 
described  by  several  anatomists  as  dividing  into  four  branches.  Each  one 
turns  backwards  and  outwards  immediately  behind  the  third  nerve,  and  en- 
tering the  groove  between  the  pons  Varolii  and  the  cms  cerebri,  turns  round 
the  latter,  close  to  the  fourth  nerve,  to  reach  the  upper  surfiice  of  the  cere- 
bellum, where  it  divides  into  branches.  Of  these  some  extend  outwards, 
and  one  or  more  backwards  along  the  superior  vermiform  process,  to  reach 
the  circumference  of  the  cerebellum,  where  they  anastomose  with  the 
branches  of  the  inferior  cerebellar  arteries :  other  branches  nm  inwards  to 
supply  the  vermiform  process  and  valve  of  Vieussens,  and  in  part  the  velum 
interpositiun— an  extension  of  the  pia  mater  into  the  interior  of  the  brain. 

The  posterior  cerebral  artery,  /?,  (posterior  aut  profunda  cerebri, — Haller),  Poiterioi 
is  laiger  than  the  preceding  vessel,  and  is  separated  from  it  at  its  origin 
by  the  third  nerve,  which  comes  forward  between  the  two  vessels.  It  turns 
backwards  round  the  cms  cerebri,  at  first  parallel  with  the  last-named  vessel, 
and  then  runs  outwards  and  upwards  on  the  under  surfiice  of  the  posterior 
lobe  of  the  cerebnun,  passing  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  corpus 
callosum.  It  divides  beneath  the  posterior  lobe,  into  many  branches,  which 
ramify  upon  its  under,  inner  or  median,  and  outer  surfaces,  and  anastomose 
with  the  other  cerebral  arteries.  Immediately  after  its  origin,  the  posterior 
cerebral  artery  gives  off  numerous  small  parallel  branches,  which  perforate 
the  substance  of  the  brain  between  its  crura,  at  the  point  which  is  called 
from  this  circumstance  the  posterior  perforated  spot  (locus  perforatus).  As 
it  turns  backwards,  a  short  distance  from  its  origin,  this  artery  is  joined  by 
the  poiierior  communicating  artery,  or  communicating  artery  of  Willis,  a  Poeterior 
branch  of  the  internal  carotid,  and  in  this  way  contributes  as  already  de- 
scribed  (p.  495)  to  form  the  circle  of  Willis.  Lastly,  the  posterior  cerebral 
gives  origin  to  a  small  branch,  the  posterior  choroid  (choroidea  posterior).  Potter, 
which  arises  from  it  soon  after  its  junction  with  the  communicating  choroid, 
artery,  turns  backwards  over  the  cms  cerebri  and  the  tubercula  quadri- 
gemina,  supplying  these  with  branches  and  ending  in  the  velum  inter- 
positimi  and  choroid  plexus,  which  enter  the  interior  of  the  brain  beneath 
the  corpus  callosum. 

Peculiarities  of  the  branches  of  the  vertebral  artery. — In  the  neck,  the  Varioiu 
vertebral  artery  has  been  found,  though  very  rarely,  to  give  branches  which  branchet. 
are  usually  derived  fit)m  the  subclavian,  as  the  superior  intercostal  and  the 
inferior  thyroid  [plate  22,  figs.  5,  6]. 

In  two  instances,  the  septum,  formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  vertebral  Baailar. 
arteries  behind  the  basilar,  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Davy*  to  be  perforated 
by  an  opening  as  large  as  a  probe.   Not  unfrequently  the  interior  of  the 
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basilar  artery  itself  is  traversed  by  a  fibroas  band,  wbieh  is  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel.  This  band  varies  in  situation  and  dimendons,  and  is 
considered  by  Dr.  Davy  to  be  congenital,  and  not  the  result  of  disease. 

In  one  instance  the  basilar  artery  was  joined  by  a  large  branch  of  the  in- 
ternal carotid  {ante  p.  496).  f 

The  posterior  cerebral  artery  is  occasionally  given  off  on  one  side  from 
the  internal  carotid  artery  [plate  87,  fig.  4].  Sometimes  a  small  aber- 
rant'* branch  is  connected  with  the  side  of  the  basilar.  Lastly,  the  basilar 
artery  has  been  found  to  be  perforated  by  a  small  foramen,  owing  to  a  partial 
fissuring  of  the  vessel,  along  the  median  line  [fig.  8]. 


THYROID  AXIS. 
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Thyroid  axis  (inferior  thyroid  artery:  thyreoidea  inferior  ar- 
teria, — Haller). — The  name  "  axis'^  is  applied  to  this  artery  be- 
cause immediately  after  its  origin  it  divides  into  branches,  which 
diverge  in  different  directions,  viz.  the  inferior  or  ascending 
thyroid,  the  transverse  cervical,  and  the  suprascapular.  The 
thyroid  axis  springs  from  the  fore  part  of  the  subclavian  artery 
close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle.  It  U  a 
short  thick  trunk,  and  usually  divides  a  line  or  two  from  its 
origin  into  the  branches  above  named. 

PeeuliarUiet  of  the  thyroid  axu, — Exceptions  to  the  regular  place  of  origin 
of  the  thyroid  axis  at  the  inner  side  of  the  scalenus  muscle  are  very  rare. 
The  vessel  has,  in  two  cases,  been  found  to  arise  beyond  that  muscle. 

Sometimes  the  thyroid  axis  is  associated  at  its  origin  with  another  branch. 
Thus,  it  gave  origin  to  the  internal  mammary  in  about  one  case  in  twenty ; 
and  once  only,  in  nearly  three  hundred  cases,  to  the  vertebral ;  once  to  the 
superior  intercostal,  and  once  to  the  profunda  cerricis. 

The  deriations  bom  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  branches  of  the  thy- 
roid artery,  will  be  examined  under  each  branch. 

The  inferior  thyroid  artery  (ramus  thyreoidesd  thyreoidcus, 
— Haller.) — This  name  is  by  most  authorities  applied  to  the 
common  trunk  here  recognised  as  the  axis.  The  artery  [plate  16] 
coarse  and  passes  directly  upwards  resting  on  the  longus  colli  muscle,  and, 
connections;  ^^^^  ^  short  course,  bcuds  inwards  and  downwards,  behind  the 
sheath  of  the  laige  cervical  vessels,  and  also  behind  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  (the  middle  cervical  ganglion  of  which,  when 
present,  often  rests  upon  the  vessel).  The  artery  now  makes 
another  curve  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  former  one,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  thyroid  body.  Its  branches 
communicate  freely  with  those  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery  (an 
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ofTset  from  tLe  external  carotid),  and  with  the  corresponding  body, 
artery  of  the  other  side. 

The  inferior .  thyroid  artery  usually  supplies  a  laryngeal 
branch  of  irregular  size,  which  ascends  on  the  trachea  to  the 
back  of  the  larynx,  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  mu- 
cous membrane  in  that  situation.  It  also  gives  off  tracheal 
branches  which  ramify  over  the  trachea,  upon  which  they  anas- 
tomose below  with  the  bronchial  arteries.  Other  small  branches 
are  supplied  to  the  oesophagus,  and  one  or  more  descend  upon 
the  trachea  into  the  chest. 

Peculiaritietj^The  inferior  thyroid  artery  occasionally  ariees  aa  an  inde-  Peculiar, 
pendent  branch — generally  from  the  subclavian  artery  [plate  21],  and,  rarely  jj™^' 
from  the  common  carotid  [plate  12,  fig.  4]  or  the  vertebral  [plate  22,  fig.  6]*  in  origin. 

This  artery  is  often  smaller  than  usual,  or  it  may  be  entirely  wanting,  on 
one  or  both  sides, — ^the  deficiencies  being  generally  compensated  for  by  an 
enlargement  of  one  or  both  superior  thyroid  arteries  [plate  23,  fig.  3].  On 
the  contrary,  one  or  both  inferior  thyroid  arteries  are  sometimes  larger  than 
usual  when  the  superior  arteries  are  small  [fig.  2],  Instances  have  occurred^  number, 
very  rarely,  however,— of  the  presence  of  two  inferior  thyroid  arteries, 
one  passing  over  the  common  carotid  artery  [plate  23,  fig.  11]. 

In  this  place  may  be  noticed,  in  connexion  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
inferior  thyroid  arteries,  that  there  is  sometimes  found  an  additional  artery 
for  the  thyroid  body,  which  has  been  named  the  lowest  thifroid  artery  (thy-  Thyroides 
roidea  ima,  of  Neubauer  and  Erdmann).  This  artery  usually  arises  from  the  ^  ^ 
innominate  trunk,  [plate  23,  figs.  7,  8,  9,]  but  in  rare  instances  has  been  ^'^^^^ 
observed  to  come  from  the  right  common  carotid  artery  [fig.  10],  or  from 
the  aorta  itself  [plate  7,  fig.  9].    It  is  of  very  different  size,  in  different 
cases,  and  compensates  in  various  degrees  for  deficiencies  or  absence  of  the 
other  thyroid  arteries  [plate  23^  figs*  7,  8,  9].    This  unusual  thyroid  artery  takes  place 
ascends  to  its  destination  in  front  of  the  trachea,  and  its  existence  would  other 
therefore  complicate  the  operation  of  tracheotomy.  aitenes. 

The  atcending  cemca/ artery  (ramus  thyreoidesB  adscendens,— Haller).  At  Ascending 
the  point  where  the  inferior  thyroid,  changing  its  direction,  turns  inwards  ceryical 
behind  the  carotid  artery,  a  small  branch  thus  named  arises  from  it  and 
proceeds  upwards,  close  to  the  phrenic  nerve,  on  the  line  of  separation 
between  the  scalenus  anticus  and  rectus  anticusmigor,  giving  branches  (mus-  supplies 
cular)  to  these  muscles,  and  a  few  which  pass  transversely  outwards  across  °iuM!l«f 
the  neck.   These  muscular  branches  communicate  with  others  sent  outwards  ^^^^^"^ 
frx>m  the  vertebral  artery.    To  the  spinal  canal  the  ascending  cervical  artery 
sends  one  or  two  branches  (spinal  branches)  which  enter  the  intervertebral 
foramina  along  the  cervical  nerves,  and  assist  in  supplying  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra,  the  spinal  cord,  and  its  membranes  [plate  87]. 

Peculiarities. — The  ascending  cervical  artery  is  occasionally  derived  from  Peculiar, 
the  subclavian  artery  [plate  21,  fig.  5]  or  from  one  of  the  branches  of  that 
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vessel,  as  from  the  transverse  cervical,  or  die  Buprarscapolar,  or  bom  the 
trunk  common  to  those  two  arteries. 

It  is  sometimes  much  larger  than  usual,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  oc- 
cipital artery,  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  [plate  24,  fig.  3].  A 
branch  of  the  ascending  cervical  not  unfrequently  compensates  for  a  small 
profunda  cervicis  artery  [plate  25,  fig.  3]. 

8UPRASCAPULAB  AKTERY. 

The  suprascapular  artery  (ramus  tiunsversus  scapulaiis, — 
Haller),  a  smaller  yessel  than  the  succeeding  branch,  the  trans- 
verse cervical,  arises  almost  constantly  from  the  thyroid  axis,  and 
runs  from  within  outwards  deeply  at  the  root  of  the  neck 
[plate  16].  At  first  it  descends  obliquely  towards  the  clavi* 
cle,  resting  upon  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  covered  by  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle;  then  crosses  the  subclavian  artery,  and  con- 
tinues transversely  outwards  behind  and  parallel  with  the  clavi- 
cle and  subclavius  muscle,  and  below  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
omo-hyoid  muscle.  At  the  outer  side  of  the  neck,  this  artery 
approaches  the  upper  margin  of  the  scapula;  and  here,  under 
cover  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  it  runs  downwards  with  the 
suprascapular  nerve  towards  the  notch  at  the  root  of  the  cora- 
coid  process  in  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula.  At  this 
point  the  nerve  usually  passes  beneath  the  ligament  stretch- 
ed across  the  notch,  whilst  the  artery  turns  over  it  to  enter 
the  supraspinous  fossa ;  where,  lying  close  to  the  bone,  it  gives 
off  branches  which  ramify  in  the  supraspinous  fossa,  beneath 
thej  supraspinatus  muscle,  and  sends  a  small  communicating 
branch  into  the  subscapular  fossa. 

PecuUariiiet, — The  suprascapular  artery  has  in  some  cases  been  observed 
to  spring  directly  from  the  subclavian,  or  to  arise  from  that  vessel  by  a 
common  trunk  with  the  transverse  cervical,  or  more  rarely  with  the  inter- 
nal mammary  [plate  24,  fig.  6].  It  has  been  even  found  to  proceed  from 
the  axillary  artery,  [fig.  7,]  and  from  the  subscapular  branch  of  tliat  vessel 
[plate  25,  fig.  1]. 

Branches. — ^At  the  root  of  the  neck,  whilst  under  cover  of 
the  stemo-mastoid,  the  suprascapular  artery  gives  off  a  small 
branch  which  runs  inwards  through  the  attachment  of  that 
muscle,  and  supplies  it.  In  its  course  across  the  neck,  the 
artery  sends  small  unnamed  bmnches  to  the  adjacent  muscles. 

It  also  gives  a  wpra-acromial  branch,  which  passes  obliquely  downwards 
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through  the  attachment  of  the  trapezius  to  reach  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the 
acromion,  on  which  it  ramifies,  anastomosing  with  ofifisets  from  the  acromial 
thoracic  artery. 

As  the  artery  passes  over  the  notch  of  the  scapula,  a  small  branch  arises  in  sabscap. 
from  it,  and  turns  forwards  over  the  neck  of  the  bone  to  enter  the  subscapu-  ^"•J 
lar  fossa,  where  it  ramifies  beneath  the  subscapular  muscle,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  posterior  scapular  and  subscapular  arteries  [plate  29,  fig.  2].  After  on  donnui 
having  given  off  this  branch,  the  artery  enters  the  supraspinous  fossa  and 
ramifies  between  the  bone  and  the  supraspinatus  mosde,  to  which  it  is 
chiefly  distributed  [plate  19]. 

The  suprascapular  artery  also  supplies  branches  to  the  bone  and  to  the  Inin- 
shoulder-joint ;  and  sends  downwards  a  communicating  branch,  which  de-  "P*"®^ 
scends  close  upon  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  between  the  glenoid  cavity  and 
the  spine  of  that  bone  and  beneath  the  acromion  process,  in  order  to  reach 
the  infraspinous  fossa,  and  join  with  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  subscapular 
artery. 

TRANSVERSE  CERVICAL  ARTERY. 

The  transverse  cervical  artery^  the  third  branch  of  the  thy- 
roid axis,  passes  outwards  a  short  distance  above  the  clavicle,  and  cerricd 
therefore  higher  than  the  suprascapular  artery.  It  crosses  over  artery; 
the  scaleni  muscles,  and  the  brachial  nerves, — sometimes  passing 
through  the  divisions  of  the  latter.  Beneath  the  anterior  maigin 
of  the  trapezius,  and  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  levator  anguli 
scapulse,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  superficial  cervical,  and 
the  posterior  scapular.  The  transverse  cervical  artery  lies  deeply 
in  its  entire  course ;  being  covered  by  (besides  the  platysma 
and  the  iascia)  the  stemo-mastoid,  the  omo-hyoid,  and  the 
trapezius  muscles.  Its  terminal  branches  are  the  two^  fol- 
lowing : — 

The  $uperficial  cervical  (superficialis  cervicis)  ascends  beneath  the  anterior 
border  of  the  trapezius,  and  distributes  branches  to  the  trapezius,  levator  Saperficial 
anguli  scapulse,  and  sterno-mastoid  muscles,  as  well  as  to  the  cervical  glands  cervical, 
and  the  integuments  in  the  interval  between  those  muscles. 

The  descending  or  posterior  Mcaj^lar  branch,  fig.  140,  b,  which  may  be 
considered  the  continuation  of  the  transverse  cervical,  passes  backwards  to  Posterior 
the  posterior  angle  of  the  scapula  under  cover  of  the  levator  anguli  scapuls,  ««P"1«'' 
and  then  changing  its  direction,  runs  downwards  beneath  the  rhomboidei 
muscles  and  the  base  of  the  scapula^  as  far  as  the  inferior  angle  of  that  bone. 
It  anastomoses  freely  on  both  sides  of  the  scapula  with  the  divisions  of  the 
suprascapular  and  the  subscapular  arteries ;  and  supplies  branches  to  the 
rhomboidei,  serratus  magnus,  and  latissimus  dorsi,  communicating  at  the 
same  time  with  the  posterior  muscular  branches  of  some  of  the  intercostal 
arteries  [pi.  19,  29]. 
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FECULIABITIES    IN    THE   TRANSVERSE   CERVICAL  ARTERV, 
AND  ITS  BRANCHES. 
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The  firequent  varieties  which  occur  in  the  arrapgemeut  of  the  tmuTerBe 
cervical  artery  and  its  two  branches,  have  occasioned  th^  to  be  very  differ- 
ently described  and  named  by  different  anatomists. 

The  condition  above  noticed  is  that  most  commonly  met  with — ^viz.,  that 
the  transverse  cervical  artery  is  the  third  branch  given  off  by  the  thyroid 
axis,  and  divides  near  the  levator  anguli  scapulse  into  the  superficial  cervi- 
cal and  the  posterior  scapular  arteries. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  however,  so  great  as  to  have  been  regarded  by  some 
as  representing  the  ordinary  condition,  the  superficial  cervical  portion  of  the 
artery  only  is  derived  from  the  thyroid  axis,  whilst  the  pottcrior  tcapular 
arises  as  a  separate  vessel  from  the  subclavian  artery,  most  commonly 
beyond  the  scalenus  muscle  [plate  1,  and  16]. 

In  a  third  class  of  cases  not  nearly  so  common,  the  vessel  derived  from 
the  ^yroid  axis  is  very  small,  and  represents  only  in  part  the  superficial  cer- 
vical artery ;  whilst  a  large  vessel  arising  from  the  third  part  of  the  subcla- 
vian divides  near  the  levator  anguli  scapuln  into  two  branches,  of  which  one 
ascends  and  represents  the  remaining  and  larger  portion  of  the  superficial 
cervical  artery,  whilst  the  other  forms  the  posterior  scapular  [plates  3, 19]. 

The  transverse  cervical  artery  is  sometimes  derived  directly  from  the  sub- 
clavian, or  it  arises  from  that  vessel  in  common  with  the  suprarscapular,  or 
occasionally  with  that  and  the  internal  mammary  artery  also.  When  the 
transverse  cervical  artery  arises  separately  fit>m  the  subclavian  artery,  its 
place  of  origin  may  be  beneath  or  even  beyond  that  muscle.  The  transverse 
cervical  artery  sometimes  gives  off  the  ascending  cervical. 

When  the  n^paficial  cervical  is  separated  from  the  posterior  scapular,  it 
sometimes  arises  from  other  sources  than  the  thyroid  axis,  as  from  the 
suprascapular,  or  the  subclavian. 

The  posterior  tcapidar  was  observed,  when  derived  from  the  subclavian  as 
a  separate  branch,  (a  very  common  arrangement,  it  will  be  remembered,)  to 
take  its  origin  beyond  the  scalenus  in  more  than  two- thirds  of  a  considerable 
number  of  cases,  and,  in  less  than  one-third,  beneath  that  muscle  ;  in  one 
case  only  did  it  arise  to  the  inner  side  of  the  muscle. 


INT£&NAL  MAMMAST  ARTEBY. 
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The  internal  mammary  artery,  remarkable  for  its  length  and 
the  number  of  its  branches,  arises  from  the  under  side  of  the 
subclavian,  opposite  to  the  thyroid  axis.  It  runs  forwards  and 
downwards  behind  the  clavicle,  to  reach  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  lying  between  it  and  the  sac  of  the 
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pleura ;  from  ibis  point  it  inclines  a  little  inwards  for  a  short 
space,  and  then  descends  vertically  behind  the  costal  cartilages, 
a  short  distance  from  the  border  of  the  sternum,  as  far  as  to  the 
interval  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  costal  cartilages,  where 
the  internal  mammary  artery  is  considered  to  end,  by  dividing 
into  two  branches.  One  of  the  branches  into  which  the  artery  l^j^j^^j 
divides  (mnsculo-phrenic)  inclines  outwards,  along  the  margin  bmnches. 
of  the  thorax ;  whilst  the  other,  under  the  name  superior  epi- 
gastric, continues  in  the  original  direction  of  the  trunk,  on- 
wards to  the  abdomen. 

Covered  at  its  origin,  like  the  other  large  branches  of  the  Coit- 
subclavian  artery,  by  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  internal  mam- 
mary  soon  passes  behind  the  subclavian  vein,  and  is  crossed  in 
front  by  the  phrenic  nerve  which  is  between  the  vein  and  the 
artery.*  In  the  chest  it  has  at  first  the  costal  cartilages  and  the 
internal  intercostal  muscles  before,  and  the  pleura  behind  ;  but 
lower  down  it  lies  between  the  cartilages  and  the  triangu- 
laris stemi  muscle — ^the  muscle  separating  the  vessel  from  the 
pleura.— This  artery  has  two  companion  veins,  which,  how->  reinB; 
ever,  are  united  into  a  single  venous  trunk  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest. 

PeeuliarUUi, — The  internal  mammary  is  occasionally  fomid  connected  at 
its  origin  with  the  thyroid  axis^  or  with  the  scapular  arteries— these  heing 
detached  from  the  thyroid.  It  occasionally  springs  from  the  second  or  third 
part  of  the  subclavian  artery  (the  latter  being  the  more  frequent  position  of 
the  two)  [plate  21,  figs.  6^  7].  The  internal  mammary  is  very  rarely  trans- 
ferred away  from  the  subclavian  to  another  artery.  The  axillary  [plate  24, 
fig.  4],  the  innominate,t  and  the  aorta,  [plate  7,  fig.  12],  have  been  found  to 
give  origin  to  it.  Of  each  of  the  last  two  changes  but  a  single  example  has 
been  recorded. 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  INTERNAL  MAMMART  ARTERY. 

The  branches  of  this  long  artery  are  numerous,  and  are  BxtmcheB. 
chiefly  distributed  to  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

The  superior  phrenic  or  comet  nerm  phrenieif  a  very  slender  branch,  arises  (;;ome8 
high  in  the  chest,  and  descends  with  the  phrenic  nerve  (as  its  name  implies),  nerri 
between  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium,  to  the  diaphragm,  in  which  it  is 


*  The  nerve  has  been  observed  in  front  of  the  vein  [plate  25,  fig.  6]. 
t  Erdmann,  loc.  citat,  p.  37. 
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distributed,  anastomosing  with  the  other  phrenic  branches  derived  finom  the 
musculo-phrenic  division  of  the  internal  mammary  artery,  and  with  the 
inferior  phrenic  arteries  which  come  from  the  abdominal  aorta. 

The  mediattbuzl  or  thymic  branches,  of  very  small  size,  ramify  in  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  supply  the  remains  of  the 
thymus  body,  which,  when  in  full  development,  receives  its  principal 
branches  from  the  internal  mammary  artery.  Perieardiae  branches  are 
given  off  directly  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pericardium,  the  lower  part 
of  which  receives  some  from  the  musculo-phrenic  division.  Branches, 
named  sternal,  are  also  supplied  to  the  triangularis  stemi  muscle  and  to  both 
surfaces  of  the  sternum. 

The  anterior  intercostal  arteriet,  two  in  each  space,  arise  from  the  internal 
mammary  either  separately  or  by  a  trunk  common  to  the  two,  w^hich  soon 
divides.  The  arteries  pass  outwards,  at  first  between  the  pleura  and  the  in- 
ternal intercostal  muscles,  and  afterwards  between  the  two  layers  of  inter- 
costal muscles ;  they  lie  one  near  the  upper,  and  one  near  the  lower  rib  in 
each  of  the  upper  five  or  six  intercostal  spaces^  and  inosculate  with  the  cor- 
responding intercostal  branches  derived  from  the  aortic  intercostals.  These 
branches  supply  the  intercostal  and  pectoral  muscles,  and  give  some  o&ets 
to  the  mamma  and  integument. 

The  anterior  or  perforating  branches,  pass  forwards  from  the  internal 
mammary  artery  through  from  four  to  six  intercostal  spaces,  and  turning 
outwards  ramify  partly  in  the  pectoralis  major,  and  partly  in  the  in- 
tegument on  the  front  of  the  chest.  Some  of  these  perforating  branches 
(those  placed  nearest  to  the  organ)  supply  the  mammary  gland,  and  in  the 
female  they  are  of  comparatively  large  size,  especially  during  lactation ; 
and  some  offsets  ramify  on  the  sternum  and  on  the  articulations  of  that  bone 
with  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs. 

The  mtuculo-pkrenic  artery,  the  outer  of  the  two  branches  into  which  the 
internal  mammary  artery  divides,  inclines  downwards  and  outwards  behind 
the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs,  perforating  the  attachment  of  the  diaphragm 
at  the  eighth  or  ninth  rib,  and  becoming  -gradually  reduced  in  size  as  it 
reaches  the  last  intercostal  space.  It  gives  branches  backwards  into  the 
diaphragm  ;  others,  which  pass  outwards  to  form  the  anterior  intercostals  of 
each  space,  and  are  disposed  precisely  like  those  which  are  derived  higher  up 
from  the  internal  mammary  itself;  and  some  which  descend  into  the  ab- 
dominal muscles.  Each  of  these  sets  of  branches  anastomose  with  those 
derived  from  other  sources  and  distributed  to  the  same  parts. 

The  superior  epigcutric  artery,  the  abdominal  division  of  the  internal  mam- 
mary, continues  in  the  direction  of  that  artery,  and  descends  behind  the 
seventh  costal  cartilage  to  gain  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  it 
lies  behind  the  rectus,  between  the  muscle  and  its  sheath.  From  this  artery, 
branches  are  furnished  to  the  upper  part  of  the  rectus,  and  anastomose 
with  the  ascending  ramifications  of  the  epigastric  artery,  a  branch  of  the  ex- 
ternal iliac.  Small  vessels  are  likewise  supplied  to  the  broad  muscles  of  the 
belly,  and  to  the  skin;  some  are  distributed  to  the  diaphragm,  and  one 
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runs  forwards  upon  the  side  and  front  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  where  it  anas- 
tomoses with  that  of  the  opposite  side. 

Unusual  branches  —  The  internal  mammary  artery  occasionally  gives 
origin  to  the  supra-scapular  [plate  24,  fig.  6] ;  or  furnishes  a  bronchial 
artery  [fig.  6].  An  unusual  branch  has  also  been  observed  descending 
vertically  from  the  artery  at  the  side  of  the  thorax,  and  crossing  the  middle 
of  a  few  of  the  ribs,  on  their  inner  surface,  in  contact  with  the  pleura. 


SUPERIOR  INTERCOSTAL  ARTERY. 


The  superior  intercostal  artery  generally  arises  from  the  Superior 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  subclavian,  under  the  anterior  sea-  ^J^T***^ 
lenus  muscle  on  the  riffht  side  and  immediately  at  the  inner  side  profunda 
of  the  muscle  on  the  left  side.    Taking  its  course  backwards,  it  * 
speedily  gives  off  the  deep  cervical  branch  (profunda  cervicis), 
and  bends  backwards  and  downwards  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  de«cendi 
first,  or  first  two  ribs,  and  ends  in  the  first  or  second  intercostal  two  spaces, 
space.    On  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  the  artery  is  situated  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  first  dorsal  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve.    In  the  first  intercostal  space  the  superior  intercostal 
artery  gives  an  intercostal  branch  similar  in  course  and  distri-  supplies 
bution  lo  the  aortic  intercostals ;  in  the  second  intercostal  space, 
the  branch  usually  joins  with  one  from  the  first  aortic  inter- 
costal.   The  intercostal  vessel  sends  backwards  a  small  offset  to  and  some 
the  posterior  spinal  muscles,  and  also  a  small  one  through  the  musclef 
corresponding  intervertebral  foramen  to  the  spinal  cord  and  its 
membranes. 

Peculiarities. — The  place  of  origin  of  the  superior  intercostal  artery  is  oc-  Place  of 
casionaHy  moved  to  the  inner  side  of  the  scalenus  anticus  on  the  right  side.  ^^^^^ 
At  the  left  side  it  has  that  position  in  a  majority  of  cases ;  but  is  never,  as  ' 
fiur  as  our  observation  extends,  moved  in  the  opposite  direction — to  the  outer 
side  of  the  muscle.    It  has  been  foimd,  very  rarely,  however,  to  proceed  from 
the  vertebral  artery,  or  from  the  thyroid  axis.    In  a  few  instances  the  inter-  unusual 
costal  artery  was  observed  to  pass  between  the  necks  of  one  or  two  ribs  and  course, 
the  corresponding  transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebra ;  and  in  one 
case,  after  arising  from  the  vertebral  artery,  it  descended  through  the  fora- 
men in  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra,  and  then  con- 
tinued, as  in  the  cases  just  mentioned,  between  the  necks  of  the  ribs  and  the 
contiguous  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  [plate  22,  fig.  6]. 
This  intercostal  artery  is  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  wanting. 
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DEEP  CERVICAL  ARTERY. 


Ariici  w.  The  deep  cervical  branch  (profunda  cervicis)  [plate  18,  fig.  1  ] 
intenosU.;  often  described  as  a  separate  branch  from  the  subclavian,  arises  in 
most  cases  (13  out  of  14)  from  the  superior  intercostal.  Resem- 
bling the  posterior  branch  of  an  aortic  intercostal  artery,  it  ge- 
nerally passes  backwards  in  the  interval  between  the  transverse 
process  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  and  the  first  rib,  to  reach  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  neck.  Here  it  ascends  in  the  interval 
between  the  transverse  and  spinous  processes,  as  high  as  the 
second  vertebra,  under  cover  of  the  complexus  muscle,  between 
aiuiBtomoies  it  and  the  semi-spinalis  colli.  To  these  and  other  contiguous 
muscles  it  furnishes  ramifications.  Some  of  the  branches  com- 
municate with  those  given  outwards  by  the  vertebral  artery, 
whilst  others  ascend  to  anastomose  with  the  cervical  branch 
(princeps  cervicis)  of  the  occipital  artery. 
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Peculiaritiei, — The  deep  cervical  artery  occasionally  takes  its  course  hack- 
wards  between  the  last  two  cervical  vertebm.  In  several  instances  among 
a  large  number  in  which  the  condition  of  this  artery  was  noted,  it  was  ob- 
served to  arise  from  the  intercostal  within  the  thorax,  and  to  proceed  back- 
wards below  the  first  rib  and  the  transverse  process  supporting  it ;  and  eren, 
but  with  much  less  frequency,  below  the  second  rib  and  transverse  process 
[plate  25,  fig.  2].  It  has  likewise  been  seen  between  the  rib  and  transverse 
process  in  passing  backwards. 

The  place  of  origin  is  occasionally  changed.  In  one  case  in  twenty  the 
deep  cervical  arose  from  the  subclavian,  either  beneath  the  anterior  scalenus 
muscle  or  at  its  inner  side  ;  and,  in  a  small  number  of  cases,  the  posterior 
scapular  artery  was  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived. 

The  deep  artery  of  the  neck  is  not  unfrequently  small,  the  deficiency  be- 
ing compensated  for  by  an  additional  branch.  In  most  cases,  this  supple- 
mentary artery  was  observed  to  take  origin  from  the  ascending  cervical 
(a  branch  of  the  inferior  thyroid)  which  turned  backwards  beneath  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  third  cerrical  vertebra,  and  supplied  the  defect  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  [plate  25,  fig.  3].  This  additional  artery  has 
likewise  been  seen  to  arise  from  the  superior  intercostal  (as  well  as  the 
ordinary  profunda);  and  more  rarely  from  the  posterior  scapular,  or  the  in- 
ferior thyroid. 
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AXILLARY  ARTERT. 

The  axillary  artery  [plate  26],  that  part  of  the  artery  of  the  The 
upper  limb  which  intervenes  between  the  sub-clavian  and  the  ^Jtetyf 
brachial  portions,  lies  obliquely  upon  the  upper  and  lateral  part  its  extent; 
of  the  thorax,  extending  from  the  outer  border  of  the  first  rib 
to  the  lower  margin  of  the  tendons  of  the  htissimus  dorsi  and 
teres  major  muscles.     In  this  course  it  passes  through  the  direction 
axilla  or  axillary  space,  and  its  direction  varies  with  the  posi-  ^^^^ 
tion  of  the  limb :  when  the  arm  hangs  freely  by  the  side,  the 
vessel  describes  a  curve  having  its  concavity  towurds  the  chest ; 
when  the  arm  is  at  right  angles  with  the  trunk,  the  vessel  is 
nearly  straight,  and  if  the  limb  be  still  more  elevated,  the  con- 
cavity of  the  curve  described  by  the  vessel  is  directed  upwards. 

This  artery  is  deeply  seated,  except  towards  its  termination,  Position  to 
near  the  floor  or  base  of  the  axillary  space,  where  it  approaches 
the  sur&ce,  and  on  the  inner  side  is  covered  only  by  the  skin 
and  fascia;  and  here  (in  the  armpit)  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  artery  may  be  controlled  with  the  finger.  In  order  to  stop 
the  circulation,  the  pressure  should  be  directed  outwards,  as  the 
vessel,  after  leaving  the  thorax,  where  it  is  close  to  the  second  to  nob. 
rib,  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus. 

In  front,  the  axillary  artery  is  covered,  after  having  passed  immediate 
below  the  clavicle,  by  the  pectoral  muscles,  (the  greater  pectoral 
muscle  lying  over  it  in  the  whole  of  its  course,  and  the  smaller 
muscle  crossing  over  the  middle  of  the  vessel)  and  beneath 
those  muscles  by  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  with  the  thin 
fascia  continued  from  it,  and  by  the  subclavius  muscle.  On 
the  side  of  the  chest  the  vessel  is  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  serratus  magnus,  which  is  to  its  inner  side;  and 
after  reaching  the  arm,  it  rests  against  the  subscapular  muscle, 
the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major,  (the  muscles  being  be- 
hind the  vessel)  ;  and  has  before  it,  and  to  the  outer  side,  the 
coraco-brachialis  muscle.    Towards  its  lower  end  the  artery  is  Artery  is 
covered,  on  its  inner  side,  only  by  the  integument  and  fascia,  ex-  ^^j^^^^* 
elusive  of  the  vein  and  nerves,  the  position  of  which  is  now  to  end. 
come  under  consideration. 

The  axillary  vein  [plates  27,  28]  lies  in  a  great  measure  in  Axillary 
front  of  the  artery  with  an  inclination  to  the  inner  or  thoracic  artery. 
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side.  The  vein  is  immediately  in  contact  with  the  fascia  con- 
tinned  from  the  costo-coiacoid  membrane  over  the  vessels  and 
nerves ;  the  fescia  is,  in  fiict^  adherent  to  it.  Two  small  veins 
in  some  instances  run  along  the  sur&ce  of  the  artery  in  the 
manner  of  ven»  comites.  The  cephalic  vein  [plate  27]  crosses 
over  the  artery  near  its  upper  end  to  terminate  in  the  axillary 
vein;  and  some  veins  from  the  neighbouring  muscles  will  likewise 
be  found  crossing  it  in  the  same  way. 

Nerves. — At  the  upper  part  of  the  axilla  the  brachial  nerves 
lie  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery;  about  the  middle  of  the 
plexus  nir-  space  the  plexus  of  nerves  surrounds  the  artery,  the  roots  of  the 
median  nerve  crossing  before  the  vessel,  and  immedtatelyin  contact 
with  it.  Below  this,  the  nerves  emanating  from  the  plexus  are 
placed  at  different  sides  of  the  artery,  and  the  position  they  bear 
to  the  vessel  may  be  stated  as  follows,  viz.  behind  it,  the  circum- 
flex and  musculo-spiral ;  to  its  inner  side,  the  ulnar  and  two 
internal  cutaneous ;  to  the  outer  side,  the  external  cutaneous 
and  median.  The  external  cutaneous  and  the  circumflex  nerves 
leave  the  artery  in  the  axilla,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  space 
or  in  the  arm-pit  the  median  nerve  is  commonly  before  the  vessel ; 
and  in  an  operation,  that  nerve  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  artery.  It  might  be  distinguished  horn  the  other 
laige  nerves  (ulnar  and  musculo-spiral)  by  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  the  nearest  to  the  pectoral  muscle. 
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THE  AXILLARY  SPACE. 
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The  axUla  or  axUlary  tpace  [plates  27,  28],  through  which  the  artery 
passes,  is  somewhat  of  a  pyramidal  form,  the  summit  or  apex  being  above, 
at  the  interval  between  the  insertions  of  the  scaleni  muscles,  and  &e  base 
below,  dosed  in  by  the  layer  of  fascia  stretched  across  between  the 
lower  borders  of  the  pectoralis  m^jor  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles.*  This 
space  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  pectoralis  major  and  pectoralis  minor,  the 
latter  forming  only  a  narrow  part  of  the  anterior  wall,  which  is  completed 
above  and  below  it  by  the  pectoralis  miy'or.  The  posterior  boundary  \» 
formed  by  portions  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  teres  miyor,  and  sub-scapular 
muscles.  On  the  inner  side,  the  space  is  bounded  by  the  serratus  magnus, 
which  is  spread  over  the  side  of  the  thorax ;  and  on  the  outer  side  by  the 
subscapular,  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps  muscles,  which  lie  on  the  hu- 


*  The  lower  part  of  the  axilla  is  sometimes  crossed  by  a  band  of  muscu- 
lar fibres.   See  p.  295. 
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merus.  The  anterior  and  posterior  boundaries  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other  upon  the  thorax,  but  they  conveige  towards  the  arm,  so 
that  the  axilla  becomes  narrower  in  that  direction. 

Through  the  space  thus  circumscribed,  the  axiUary  artery,  accompanied  by  Parts 
the  axillary  vein  and  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  and  invested  with  a  thin 
&8cia,  extends,  from  apex  to  base,  along  the  outer  and  narrower  side  of  the 
axilla,  and  is  placed  nearer  to  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  wall.    At  the  nerves, 
fore-part  of  the  axilla,  in  contact  with  the  pectoral  muscles^  lie  the  thoracic  glands, 
branches  of  the  main  vessel ;  at  the  back  part  is  the  laigc  subscapular  branch ; 
and  it  is  only  at  the  inner  side,  towards  the  thorax,  that  large  blood  vessels 
do  not  occur.    In  the  space  are  contained,  besides  the  axillary  vessels  and 
the  laige  nerves,  a  considerable  number  of  lymphatic  glands  and  also  much 
loose  cellular  membrane  which  facilitates  the  movements  of  the  scapula 
and  its  muscles  on  the  side  of  the  chest. 


PECULIARITIES  IN  THE  AXILLARY  ARTERY  THE  TRUNK. 


Fig.  129.' 


The  most  important  peculiarity  in  the 
trunk  of  this  vessel,  consists  in  its  giving 
off  a  much  laiger  branch  than  usual, — an 
arrangement  which  has  been  observed  in 
one  case  in  every  ten  [op.  cit.  p.  226  & 
seq.]  In  one  set  of  cases,  this  large 
branch  formed  one  of  the  arteries  of  the 
fore-arm  ;  most  frequently  the  radial 
(about  1  in  33),  sometimes  the  ulnar  (1 
in  72),  and,  rarely,  the  interosseous  artery 
(1  in  506).  In  another  set  of  cases,  the 
large  branch  gave  origin  to  the  subscapu- 
lar, the  two  circumflex,  and  the  two  pro- 
funda arteries  of  the  arm ;  but  sometimes 
only  one  of  the  circumflex,  or  again, 
only  one  of  the  deep  humeral  arteries 
arose  from  the  common  tnmk.  In  this 
second  class  of  cases  the  divisions  of  the 
brachial  plexus  surround  the  common  trunk 
of  the  branches  instead  of  the  main  vessel 
[plateSO,  fig.  2]. 

BRANCHES    OF    THE  AXILLARY 
ARTERY. 

The  axillary  artery,  fig.  1S9,  a, 


Peculiari- 
ties of 
axillary; 
gives  either. 


an  artery  of 
fore-arm  ; 


or  lai^ 

miucular 

branch. 


Branches  of 
axiUary. 


♦  The  axillary  and  brachial  arteries  are  shown  with  the  shoulder  and  ami 
separated  from  the  tnmk  of  the  body.    1.  Subscapularis.  2.  Latissimus 

2  M  2 
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Sop. 

thoracic 

artery. 


Acromial 

thoracic 

art; 


its  thoracic 
branches  ; 


its  acromial 
bninches  ; 


hameral  br. 


Long 

thoracic,  or 

external 

mammary. 


gfivcs  ofTseyenl  branches,  which  supply  the  neigfabotiring  strac- 
tures.  They  consist  of  the  branches  farnished  to  the  muscles 
on  the  chest  (external  thoracic)  ;  a  large  branch  to  the  shoulder 
(subscapular) ;  and  two  to  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  (anterior 
circumflex  and  posterior  circumflex).  The  branches  are  not  con- 
stant in  their  number,  size,  or  mode  of  origin. 

External  thoracic  branches  These  branches  [plate  26] 

vary  much  in  number ;  but,  after  the  method  of  Haller,*  four 
are  usually  described. 

The  superior  thoracic  artery  (thoracica  suprema:  prima — Haller),  a  branch 
of  inconsiderable  size,  a,  arises  just  above  the  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor, 
from  the  axillary  artery  itself,  or,  perhaps,  as  frequently  from  its  nest  branch, 
the  acromial  thoracic.  It  inclines  forwards  and  inwards,  getting  between  the 
pectoral  muscles,  to  which  it  is  distributed  ;  some  of  its  branches  anastomose 
with  those  of  the  internal  mammary  and  intercostal  arteries  in  the  first  and 
second  intercostal  spaces. 

The  acromial'thoracic  artery  (ar.  thoracica  humeraria :  acromialia— Hal- 
ler) b,  arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the  axillary  artery,  being  rather  a  laige, 
and  by  far  the  most  constant  of  the  thoracic  branches.  It  projects  forwards 
at  the  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor,  and  soon  divides  into  branches, 
which  take  opposite  directions.  One  set  inclines  inwards  to  the  thorax,  and 
the  other  outwards  to  the  acromion,  whence  the  vessel  derives  its  name. 
The  thoracic  branches  are  two  or  three  in  number,  and  are  distributed  to 
the  serratus  magnus  and  pectoral  muscles,  their  extreme  ramifications  com- 
municating with  those  of  the  other  thoracic  branches,  as  well  as  with  the  in- 
tercostal branches  of  the  internal  mammary  artery.  The  acromial  branches 
incline  outwards,  and  subdivide  into  a  descending  and  transverse  set.  The 
latter  proceed  towards  the  acromion,  and  are  distributed  partly  to  the  deltoid 
muscle ;  whilst  others,  upon  the  upper  surface  of  that  process,  maintain  an 
anastomosis  with  branches  of  the  suprascapular  and  posterior  circumflex 
arteries.  A  descending  branch  passes  down  in  the  interval  between  the 
pectoralis  major  and  deltoid,  accompanying  the  cephalic  vein  and  ramifying 
in  both  muscles  [plate  26]. 

The  iong  thoracic  artery  (thoracica  altera  major  sive  longior,»Haller),  c, 
is  directed  downwards  and  inwards,  along  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis 
minor,  and  is  distributed  to  the  mamma,  (hence  it  has  been  called  external 
tnammary,)  to  the  serratus  and  pectoral  muscles,  and  anastomoses  with  the 


dorsi  with  teres  migor.  3.  Coraco-brachialis.  4.  Biceps.  5.  Triceps,  its 
long  head ;  and  6,  its  short  head. — Arteries :  a.  Axillary,  b.  Brachial, 
a,  6,  c,  d.  External  thoracic  branches,  e.  Subscapular,  and  f,  its  dorsal 
branch,  g.  Posterior  circumflex,  /i.  Anterior  circumflex,  i.  Superior  pro- 
frinda.  k.  Inferior  profunda.  /.  Anastomotic. 
♦  Icones  Anatomica.    Fascic.  VI. 
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external  branches  of  the  intercostal  arteries.    This  vessel  sometimes  arises 
with  the  acromial^  and  occasionally  with  the  subscapular. 

The  alar  thoracic  branch  (alaris,  ultima  thoracicarum, — Haller)  d,  when  it  Alarthonic. 
exists,  for  it  appears  to  be  generally  wanting,  and  its  place  to  be  supplied  by  *rtery. 
branches  from  the  thoracic  and  sub-scapular  arteries,  is  a  very  smfldl  vessel. 
It  is  distributed  to  the  lymphatic  glands  and  cellular  tissue  in  the  axilla. 


SUBSCAPULAK  ABTERT. 


Sabtcapu- 
lar  artery. 


Fig,  140.» 


The  tubtcapular  (scapularis  inferior  aut  infrascapularis, — Haller),  e,  [plate 
26]  is  the  largest  branch  given  off  by  the  axillary  artery.  It  arises  from  that 
vessel,  dose  by  the  lower  border  of  the  subscapular  muscle,  along  which  it 
proceeds  downwards  and  backwards,  soon  becoming  considerably  diminished 
in  size,  owing  to  its  giving  off  a  large  branch  to  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula. 
The  continuation  of  the  vessel  passes  down  towards  the  inferior  angle  of  the 

scapula,  accompanied  by  the  subscapular 
nerve,  and  lying  on  the  muscle  of  that 
name,  to  which  it  gives  branches,  as  well 
as  to  theserratus  magnus,  teres  major  and 
latissimus  dorsi  muscles.  Its  final  rami- 
fications, anastomose  with  those  of  the  pos- 
terior scapular  artery,  and  with  its  own 
dorsal  branch. 

The  dortal  branch  (dorsalis  tcapuUt)  fig. 
140,  <f,  [plate  19]  turns  backwards  from  the 
scapular  artery,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  (dorwlis 
from  its  origin,  and  is  larger  than  the  conti-  «»P'il»)' 
nuation  of  the  vessel.  Descending  along 
the  lower  border  of  the  scapula,  the  dorsal 
branch  passes  first  through  the  interval 
between  the  subscapularis  and  latissimus 
dorsi  muscles,  and  then  between  the 
teres  mi^or  and  teres  minor,  and  may  be 
found,  in  the  fissure  between  the  last- 
named  muscles,  immediately  behind  the 
'      ;       long  head  of  the  triceps  [plate  29,  fig.  1]. 

It  gives  several  branches  to  these  muscles, 
one  of  which  descends  between  the  teres  m^jor  and  teres  minor  towards  the 
lower  angle  of  the  scapula.    The  dorsal  artery  next  turns  round  the 


Dorsal 


*  A  sketch  intended  to  illustrate  the  arteries  on  the  back  part  of  the  shoul- 
der. The  dorsum  of  the  scapula  and  a  part  of  the  humerus  are  shewn. 
1.  Infra-spinatus  muscle  cut.  2.  Teres  mmor.  3.  Teres  roiyor.  4.  Part  of 
long  head  of  triceps.  — Arteries :  a.  Suprascapular,  b.  Posterior  scapular, 
c.  Branch  of  subscapular,  and  d,  dorsal  branch  of  the  same,  e.  Posterior 
circumflex. 
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lower  border  of  the  scapula,  which  is  frequently  grooved  to  receiye  it ;  aod  on 
reaching  the  dorsum  of  that  hone,  ramifies  extensively  upon  it  in  the  infrar 
spinous  fossa,  beneath  the  infraspinatus  muscle^  which  it  supplies,  and 
i:dtimately  anastomoses  with  the  suprascapular  and  posterior  scapular 
arteries. 

From  the  subscapular  artery  (its  dorsal  division)  is  given  a  slender 
branch,  which  enters  the  subscapular  fossa  under  the  subscapularis  muscle, 
and,  after  ramifying  between  that  muscle  and  the  bone,  anastomoses  with 
other  slender  branches  given  to  the  same  surface  of  the  scapula  from  the 
suprascapular  and  the  posterior  scapular  arteries  [plate  29,  fig.  2]. 


CIRCUMFLEX  ARTERIES. 

The  cii^  The  two  Succeeding  branches  of  the  axillary  artery  belong  to 
^JJJ^^  the  arm,  and  are  called  circumflex^  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  wind  round  the  neck  of  the  humerus.  They  are  distin- 
guished as  anterior  and  posterior  from  the  course  they  take 
respectively  around  the  bone.  These  branches  come  off  dose 
to  the  lower  border  of  the  axilla,  as  the  axillary  artery  is  about  to 
become  the  brachial. 

Posterior.  1*he  posterior  circumflex  artery,  fig.  139,  is  not  so  large  as  the  sub- 
scapular, near  which  it  arises  [plate  26].  It  takes  origin  opposite  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  subscapular  muscle,  passes  backwards  immediately  after 
its  origin,  and  winds  round  the  humerus  [plate  29],  lying  between  the  bone 
and  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  having  the  teres  major  muscle  below,  and  the 
teres  minor  above  it,  fig.  140,  e,  and  being  accompanied  by  the  circumflex 
nerve.  This  artery  terminates  by  ramifying  in  the  deltoid  muscle  and  on  the 
shoulder-joint,  and  by  anastomosing  with  the  anterior  circumflex  and  supra- 
scapular arteries,  as  well  as  with  the  acromial  thoracic. 

Anterior.  The  anterior  circumftex,  fig.  139,  A,  much  smaller  than  the  preceding, 
arises  somewhat  lower  down,  and  from  the  outer  side  of  the  axillary 
artery.  It  passes  from  within  outwards  and  forwards,  under  the  coraco- 
brachialis  and  inner  head  of  the  biceps  muscle,  resting  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  humerus  [plate  29,  fig.  2],  until  it  reaches  the  bicipital  groove.  There  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  or,  in  some  cases,  into  two  sets  of  branches ;  one 
of  these  ascends  by  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  through  the  groove  in 
which  it  runs,  and  is  distributed  to  the  head  of  the  bone  and  the  capsule  of 
the  joint ;  the  other  continues  outwards  in  the  original  direction  of  the 
vessel,  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  circumflex  branch,  and  with  the 
acromial  thoracic,  and  is  lost  in  the  deltoid  muscle. 
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PECULIARITIES   OF   THE   BRANCHES   OF   THE  AXILLARY 
ARTERY. 

The  external  thoracic  arteries  are,  it  has  been  already  stated,  most  fre-  Var.  in 
quendy  three  in  number,  the  alar  thoracic  being  wanting :  often  there  are  ^^^i^' 
only  two,  the  superior  and  the  acromial  thoracic  arising  by  a  single  trunk : 
the  number  may  Vary  to  a  still  greater  extent,  for  there  may  be  four  or  five, 
or  only  one,  from  which  the  usual  branches  are  then  given  off. 

The  subscapuiar  artery. — The  peculiarities  affecting  the  subscapular  and  Subscapu- 
circumflex  arteries  are  extremely  various,  and  can  only  be  generally  indi-  1^  ^d 
cated  here.    The  most  common  change  in  the  suhicapular  consists  in  its 
giving  off  one  or  more  of  the  vessels  usually  derived  from  the  axillary.  Most 
conunonly  the  posterior  circumflex  is  thus  associated  with  it ;  and  less  fre-  aie  fre- 
quently a  laige  thoracic  branch  [plate  30,  fig.  1].    If  there  be  two  or  more  quently 
vessels  arising  with  the  subscapular,  these  may  be  the  posterior  circumflex 
and  a  thoracic  artery,  or  both  circumflex^  or  both  circumflex  with  a  thoracic 
branch.  Again,  one  or  more  of  the  associated  vessels  may  belong  to  those 
usually  derived  from  the  brachial;  so  that  both  profiinda  arteries,  or  the 
superior  profiinda  alone,  may  arise  together  ^th  both  circumflex,  or  with 
the  posterior  circumflex  only,    from  this  common  subscapular  trunk 
[plate  30,  fig.  2].   In  very  rare  cases  the  anastomotic,  the  interosseous 
[plate  33,  fig.  1],  or  the  radial  [plate  30,  fig.  3],  have  been  also  added 
to  or  associated  with  the  subscapular.   Ijastly,  the  subscapular  sometimes 
arises  by  two  trunks, — ^the  dorsal  scapular  branch  springing  directly  from 
the  axillary  artery. 

Peculiarities  of  the  circumflex  arteries, — Besides  their  occasional  associa-  Var.  in 
tion  with  the  subscapular,  the  circumflex  arteries  present  other  peculiarities,  circumflex 
the  most  frequent  of  which  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  posterior  circimiflex 
from  the  axillary  to  the  superior  profunda  (a  branch  of  the  brachial),  in 
which  case  it  ascends  behind  the  tendons  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres 
major  [plate  31,  fig.  1].  In  another  class  of  cases,  not  quite  so  numerous, 
the  posterior  circumflex  gives  off  one  or  more  branches  usually  derived  from 
other  sources  ;  as,  for  example,  placing  them  in  order  of  frequency — the  an- 
terior circumflex,  the  superior  profunda,  the  dorsal  scapular,  the  anterior 
circumflex  with  the  superior  profunda  [plate  30,  fig.  1],  or  some  other  rarer 
combination  of  those  vessels.  The  posterior  circumflex  is  sometimes 
double  ;  and  so  is  the  anterior,  but  more  seldom  [op.  cit.  p.  231]. 

In  the  cases  just  mentioned  as  being  rather  frequent,  in  which  the  posterior 
circumflex  arises  from  the  superior  profunda,  it  is  evident  that  the  axillary  Brs.  of 
arteiy  loses  one  of  its  ordinary  branches  ;  in  other  rare  cases  these  are  axillary 
added  to  the  additional  branch  supplying  the  place  of  one  or  two  usually  de- 
rived  from  other  sources,  or  constituting  what  has  been  named  a    vas  aber-  ^  ^^^^^ 
rans,''  to  be  hereafter  again  alluded  to.  number. 
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BRACHIAL  ARTERY. 

The  brachial  or  humeral  arieij,  fig.  189  b,  [plate  26],  the 
continuation  of  the  axillary,  is  placed  along  the  inner  and  an- 
terior aspect  of  the  arm,  extending  firom  the  lower  border  of 
the  axilla,  that  is,  of  the  tendons  of  the  latissimos  and  teres 
major,  to  about  a  finger'^s  breadth  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
or  opposite  the  neck  of  the  radius,  where  it  divides  into  the 
radid  and  ulnar  arteries.  The  vessel  gradually  inclines  from 
the  inner  side  to  the  fore  part  of  the  limb,  and  its  direction 
may  be  marked  out  by  a  line  drawn  from  midway  between  the 
folds  of  the  axilla  to  the  middle  point  between  the  condyles 
of  the  humerus.  From  the  position  it  bears  with  reference  to 
the  bone,  it  will  be  inferred  that  to  command  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  artery  at  its  upper  part,  pressure  should  be  directed 
outwards,  while  over  th%  lower  end  of  the  vessel  the  pressure 
should  be  made  from  before  backwards.  The  position  of  the 
artery  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  also  indicated  by  the 
depression  along  the  inner  border  of  the  coraco-bradiialis  and 
biceps ;  and,  except  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  or  where  it  is 
slightly  overlaid  by  those  muscles  in  the  arm,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  superficial  in  its  whole  extent.  It  can  be  laid  bare  without 
dividing  any  muscular  fibres. 

The  brachial  artery  is  covered  by  the  int^ument  and  fascia 
of  the  arm  as  far  as  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where  it  sinks  deeply 
in  the  interval  between  the  pronator  teres  and  supinator  longus 
muscles,  and  is  covered  by  the  fibrous  expansion  given  from  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  to  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm.  It  rests  at 
first  on  the  triceps  muscle, — the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  however, 
and  the  superior  profunda  artery  intervening,  —  then  crosses 
over  the  insertion  of  the  coiaco-brachialis  muscle,  and  lies  from 
thence  to  its  termination  on  the  brachials  anticus.  At  its 
outer  side  the  artery  is  in  apposition  with  the  coraco-brachialis, 
and  afterwards  and  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  with  the 
biceps,  the  inner  border  of  one  or  both  muscles  sometimes 
slightly  overlapping  it.* 


"  For  an  account  of  certain  unusual  bands  of  miiBcIe  found  in  connexion 
with  this  artery— crossing  over  it— see  ante  pp.  327,  328,  332. 
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Veins. — The  basilic  vein  [plate  27]  is  placed  over  the  bra-  BarilicTein, 
chial  arterjy  (its  lower  half,  sometimes  its  whole  length,)  except 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  where  the  median  basilic  occupies  the  ^^"^f" 
same  position  with  respect  to  the  artery.    Only  the  fascia,  fonarteiy. 
or  opposite  the  elbow-joint,  the  expansion  from  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps,  is  interposed  between  the  vein  and  artery  [plate  40]. 
Venae  comites  are  in  close  contact  with  the  artery,  short 
transverse  branches  of  communication  passing  irom  one  to  the 
other,  so  as  at  many  points  to  encircle  it. 

Nerves. — The  median  nerve  [plate  26]  follows  closely  the  Median 
course  of  the  artery,  lying  immediately  in  front  of  it  in  the  greater  Jl^^^es 
part  of  the  arm  ;  at  the  axilla  this  nerve  is  somewhat  to  the  outer  artery, 
side  of  the  vessel,  but  at  the  elbow  it  lies  to  the  inner  side,  both 
being  on  the  same  plane,  supported  by  the  brachialis  anticus 
muscle.    The  nerve  usually  crosses  in  front  of  the  artery,  but 
in  some  instances  behind  it. — Of  the  large  branches  of  the  Other 
brachial  plexus  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  axillary  ^^^!^ 
artery,  none  continue  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  leave  artery 

in  different 

brachial  artery  along  the  arm,  except  the  median.  The  external  pontiom. 
cutaneous  and  circumflex  separate  at  once  from  the  vessel  in  the 
axilla,  the  musculo-spiral  turns  back  immediately  below  the 
axilla,  and  the  internal  cutaneous  and  the  ulnar  incline  gradually 
inwards  from  the  vessel,— or  perhaps  more  properly  the  vessel 
turns  outwards  from  the  nerves. 


PECULIABITIE8   IN  THE  BRACHIAL  ARTEBY. 


from  usual 
coune : 


From  their  comparatiye  frequency  and  suigical  interest,  the  peculiari-  The  trunk 
ties  of  this  artery,  especially  such  as  affect  its  trunk,  deserve  particular 
attention. 

The  brachial  artery  has  been  seen,  though  rarely,  to  deviate  from  its  or-  deviatee 
dinary  course  in  the  following  manner.  At  first  it  descends,  accompanied 
by  the  median  nerve,  towards  the  inner  condyle  of  the  hmnerus  as  far  as 
the  origin  of  the  pronator  teres  muscle,  which  is  broader  than  usual,  and 
then  it  inclines  outwards  imder  coyer  of  or  through  that  muscle,  to  gain  its 
usual  position  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  In  these  cases  the  vessel  may 
be  foimd  to  turn  round  a  prominence  of  bone,  to  which  it  is  bound  down  by 
a  fibrous  band  [plate  36,  fig.  3].  This  deviation  of  the  artery  and  its  connec- 
tion with  the  bony  prominence,  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  ordi- 
nary condition  of  the  vessel  in  some  carnivorous  animals,  in  which  it  is 
directed  to  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus,  and  passes  through  an  osseous 
ring,  a  short  distance  above  the  inner  condyle  of  that  bone. 
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BRACHIAL  ARTERY:   HIGH  DIVISION. 


The  most  frequent  change  from  the  ordinary  arraogement  of  the  biar 
chial  artery  relates  to  its  place  of  division  into  terminal  branches.  In 
386  out  of  481  examples  recorded  from  obserrations  made  some  on 
the  right  and  some  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  the  vessel  was  found  to 
divide  at  its  usual  position,  a  little  below  the  elbow-joint.  In  one  case  only 
(and  that  complicated  by  another  peculiarity,  viz.  the  existence  of  a  "  vas 
aberrans"  proceeding  from  the  axillary  to  the  radial,)  was  the  place  of  di- 
vision lower  than  usual,  or  between  two  and  three  inches  lower  than  the 
elbow-joint  [plate  35,  fig.  4].  In  64  cases  the  brachial  artery  divided  o^ose 
the  usual  point,  at  various  heights  upwards  to  the  lower  border  of  the  axifia. 
The  branch  prematurely  given  off  from  an  early  division  is  most  frequently 
(in  the  proportion  of  nearly  3  cases  out  of  4)  the  radial  artery  ;  sometimes 
the  ulnar  is  thus  given  off,  and  rarely  the  interosseous  of  the  fore-ann,  or  a 
"  vas  aberrans."   [Op.  cit.  p.  260.] 

Now,  in  all  these  cases  it  is  evident  that  ttoo  arteries  must  exist  in  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  arm,  instead  of  one,  as  usual  and  the  extent  to  whidi 
they  were  found  varied,  of  course,  according  to  the  height  at  which  the  artery 
divided.  The  point  of  division,  in  the  entire  number  of  cases,  without  re- 
ference to  the  particular  branch  given  off,  was  most  frequently  in  the  upper, 
less  so  in  the  lower,  and  least  so  in  the  middle  third  of  the  arm.  But  the 
early  division  of  the  main  artery  of  the  upper  limb  may,  as  mentioned  in 
speaking  of  the  varieties  of  the  axiDary  artery,  take  place  vrithin  the  axilla, 
in  which  case  it  follows  that  the  brachial  portion  of  the  vessel  is  represented, 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  by  two  separate  trunks.  In  94  cases  oat  of 
481,  or  about  1  in  5^,  there  were  two  arteries  instead  of  one  in  some  part  or 
in  the  whole  of  the  arm  [p.  263], 

The  position  qf  the  ttoo  arterie*,  in  these  cases,  is  of  much  soigicsl  in- 
terest :  we  shall  hero  consider  their  position  in  the  arm,  and  subsequently 
trace  them  in  their  irregular  course  in  the  fore-arm.  Usually  they  are 
close  together,  and  occupy  the  ordinary  position  of  the  brachial  artery ;  but 
there  are  some  peculiarities  in  their  position  which  require  to  be  noticed. 

The  radial  artery,  when  thus  given  off  in  the  arm,  often  arises  from  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  brachial,  then  runs  parallel  with  the  larger  vessel  (the  brMhial 
or  ulnar-interosseous),  and  crosses  over  it,  sometimes  suddenly,  opposite  to 
the  bend  of  the  elbow,  still  covered  by  the  fascia  [plate  31].  It  has  been 
found  to  perforate  the  fascia,  and  run  immediately  under  the  skin,  near  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  [plate  41,  fig.  4] ;  but  very  few  instances  of  this  arrange^ 
ment  have  been  recorded. 

When  the  idnar  is  the  branch  given  off  high  from  the  brachial,  it  often 
inclines  from  the  position  of  the  brachial,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  to- 
wards the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  [plate  32].  This  vessel  generdly 
lies  beneath  the  fascia  as  it  descends,  and  superficially  to  the  flexor  muscles. 


*  In  one  instance  only,  the  three  arteries  of  the  fore-arm  (radial,  ulnar, 
and  interosseous,)  arose  together  from  the  brachial  artery  at  some  distance 
above  the  elbow-joint  [plate  33,  fig.  3].  A  similar  case  is  reeorded  by 
Dr.  Barclay. 
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It  is  occasionally  placed  between  the  integuments  and  the  fascia  [plate  36, 
fig,  I] ;  and  in  a  single  instance  was  found  beneath  the  muscles  [fig.  2]. 

The  ifUerosKpui  [plate  33],  after  arbing  from  the  axillary  or  brachial  of  the  in* 
artery,  is  commonly  situated  behind  the  main  artery,  and,  on  reaching  the  twosaeous; 
bend  of  the  elbow,  passes  deeply  between  the  muscles,  to  assume  its  usual 
position  in  the  fore-arm. 

Lastly,  when  the  radial  has  arisen  high  in  the  arm,  the  residuary  portion  of  the  main 
of  the  brachial  (brachial :  ulnar-interotseout)  has  occasionally  been  observed  ^^^"^ 
descending,  accompanied  by  the  median  nerve,  along  the  intermuscular  sep- 
tum towards  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  as  fisir  as  the  origin  of  the 
pronator  teres  (which  in  the  cases  recorded  was  found  broader  than  usual), 
whence  it  turned  outwards  under  cover  of  the  muscle,  to  gain  the  usual  po- 
sition at  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  [plates  36,  37]. 

The  two  arteria  connected  or  re-united. — The  two  arteries  representing  Two 
the  brachial  are  in  some  instances  connected  near  the  bend  of  the  arm  by  an  art«rie«  are 
intervening  trunk,  which  proceeds  from  the  larger  (or  ulnar-interosseous)  connected 
artery  to  the  radial,  or  the  radial  recurrent,  and  varies  somewhat  in  its  size, 
form,  and  course.   More  rarely  the  two  unusual  arteries  are  actually  re-  or  even  re- 
united  [plate  84]. 

VASA  ABERBANTIA. 

The    vasa  aberrantia  "  [plate  35],  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  remarks,  Vaea 
are  long  slender  vessels,  which  arise  either  from  the  brachial  or  the  axillary  abe^antia; 
artery,  and  end  by  joining  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  fore-arm,  or  a  branch  of  ternohi- 
these.    In  eight  cases  out  of  nine, — the  total  number  observed, — this  un-  tion. 
usual  vessel  joined  the  radial ;  in  the  remaining  case  it  joined  the  radial 
recurrent,  which  arose  irregularly  from  the  ulnar  artery.  Monro  and  Meckel 
have  in  one  case  each  seen  an  aberrant  vessel  join  the  ulnar.    This  pecu- 
liarity may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  an  approach  to  that  condition  in  which 
there  is  division  of  the  brachial  artery  and  subsequent  connexion  of  its  two 
parts  by  an  intervening  branch. 

Slate  of  arteriet  in  both  limbs. — In  most  cases  there  is  no  correspond-  No  corre- 

ence  between  both  arms  of  the  same  person  with  respect  to  the  high  divi-  JP^»dence 

*  .  between  ar- 

sion  of  the  arteries.    For,  in  61  bodies  in  which  the  high  division  existed,  teries  of 

it  occurred  on  one  side  only  in  43 ;  on  both  sides,  in  different  positions,  both  arms^ 

in  13  ;  and  on  both  sides,  in  the  same  position,  in  the  remaining  5.  [Op. 

cit.  p.  266.] 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  BRACHIAL  ARTERY. 

In  the  operation  for  tying  the  brachial  artery,  the  known  direction  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  biceps  muscle  chiefly  aid  in  deter- 
mining its  position.    In  consequence  of  the  thinness  of  the  parts  which  Covering 
cover  the  artery,  and  the  position  of  the  basilic  and  median  basilic  veins,  of  artery 
with  respect  to  it,  even  the  integuments  must  be  divided  with  care. 
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After  turning  aside  the  superficial  vein,  should  that  be  necessary^  and 
dividing  the  fescia,  the  median  nerve  will  probably  come  into  view,  and  the 
artery  will  then  be  readily  found.  This  is  the  course  required  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  But  it  may  happen  that  after  dividing  the  fiiscia  it 
win  be  necessary  to  cut  through  a  layer  of  muscular  fibres  in  order  to 
bring  the  artery  into  view  [plate  37,  figs.  3,  4,  5].  The  influence  of  pres- 
sure with  the  finger  in  controlling  the  circulation,  will  enable  the  suigeon  to 
determine  if  the  vessel  be  behind  the  muscular  fibres,  and  will  guide  him 
to  the  place  at  which  they  ought  to  be  divided. 

Again,  as  the  brachial  artery  occasionally  deviates  from  its  accustomed 
place  in  the  arm,  it  is  prudent,  before  beginning  an  operation  on  the  living 
body,  to  be  assured  of  its  position  by  the  pulsation.  Should  the  vessel  be 
thus  displaced,  it  has  the  ordinary  coverings  of  the  brachial  artery,  except  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  where  some  fibres  of  the  pronator  teres  will  re- 
quire to  be  divided  in  an  operation  for  securing  the  vessel. 

When  the  brachial  artery  is  double,  or  when  two  arteries  are  present  in 
the  arm,  both  being  usually  placed  close  together,  they  are  accessible  in  the 
same  operation.  The  circumstance  of  one  being  placed  over  the  fascia 
(should  this  very  unfrequent  departure  from  the  usual  arrangement  exist) 
will  become  manifest  in  the  examination  which  ought  to  be  made  in 
all  cases  before  an  operation  is  begun.  And,  as  regards  the  occasional  posi- 
tion of  one  of  the  two  arteries  beneath  a  stratum  of  muscular  fibres,  or  its 
removal  to  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  (in  a  line  towards  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  humerus)  it  need  only  be  added  that  a  knowledge  of  these  exceptional 
cases  will  at  once  suggest  the  precautions  which  are  necessary,  and  the  stops 
which  should  be  taken  when  they  are  met  with. — The  foregoing  observations 
have  reference  to  operations  on  the  brachial  artery,  above  the  bend  of 
the  elbow;  the  surgical  anatomy  of  the  vessel  opposite  that  joint  requires 
a  separate  notice. 

At  the  iend  of  the  elbow  the  disposition  of  the  brachial  artery  is  chiefly,  or, 
at  least,  most  commonly,  of  interest  in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  because  of  its 
connexion  with  the  veins  from  which  blood  is  usually  drawn  in  the  treatment 
of  disease.  The  vein  (median  basilic)  which  is  generally  the  most  prominent 
and  apparently  best  suited  for  "venesection*'  is  commonly  placed  over 
the  course  of  the  brachial  artery,  separated  from  it  only  by  a  diin  layer  of 
fibrous  structure  (the  expansion  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle) ;  and 
under  such  circumstances,  it  ought  not,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  to  be  opened 
with  a  lancet,  except  in  a  part  which  is  not  contiguous  to  the  artery. 

If  two  arteries  are  present,  instead  of  the  ordinary  single  trunk,  they  are 
commonly  close  together ;  but  it  now  and  then  happens  that  an  interval 
exists  between  them— one  being  in  the  usual  situation  of  the  brachial,  the 
other  nearer,  in  difPerent  d^ees  in  different  cases,  to  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  humerus.  There  is  on  this  account  an  additional  reason  for  precaution 
when  venesection  is  to  be  performed;  and  care  is  the  more  necessary 
as  the  second  artery  may  be  immediately  under  the  vein  without  the  inter- 
position of  fascia.  The  facts  here  indicated  are  illustrated  in  "The  Arte- 
ries,''  &c.,  plate  41. 
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BRANCHES  OF  THE  BRACHUL  ARTERY. 

The  brachial  artery  gives  some  unnamed  branches,  which  Branches, 
are  directed  outwards  and  backwards  to  the  muscles  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  viz.  to  the  coraco-brachialis,  biceps,  and 
brachialis  anticus ;  the  following,  which  incline  inwards,  have 
received  names,  and  require  description. 


SUPERIOB  PROFUNDA. 

The  superior  profunda  artery  (coUateralis  magna),  fig.  139,  i,  [plate  26]  ^"^7 

arises  from  the  inner  and  hack  part  of  the  hrachial,  just  helow  the  border  *^ 

of  the  teres  major,  and  inclines  backwards,  to  reach  the  interval  between 

the  second  and  third  heads  of  the  triceps  muscle.   It  is  accompanied  by  the 

musculo-spiral  nerve,  and  both,  continuing  the  same  oblique  direction, 

enter  the  spiral  irroove,  which  winds  round  the  back  of  the  humerus,  passing  ^7*?^"  ^ 
1  .        T   ,       .  1       i.     .      ,  ,  .  ,     hind  hnme- 

between  it  and  the  tnceps,  and  perforating  the  external  intermuscular 

septum,  to  reach  the  external  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  bone.  In  the 
latter  situation,  the  artery  lies  deeply  in  the  fissure  between  the  brachiahs 
anticus  and  supinator  longus  muscles,  considerably  diminished  in  size  by 
having  given  off  several  branches,  and  descends  to  the  elbow,  where  it  anas- 
tomoses with  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  radial  artery.  The  superior  pro- 
funda in  its  first  part  gives  off  branches  to  the  deltoid,  coraco-brachialis,  and 
triceps ;  and  many  to  the  last-named  muscle,  whilst  it  is  between  it  and  the 
bone.  In  this  position  it  also  gives  one  long  branch,  which  descends  per- 
pendicularly between  the  muscle  and  the  bone  to  the  back  part  of  the  elbow- 
joint  on  its  outer  side,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  interosseous  recurrent 
branch,  and  another  which  anastomoses  on  the  inner  side  with  the  ulnar  re- 
current, and  the  anastomotic  or  inferior  profunda  [plate  42,  fig.  1,  2]. 

The  most  frequent  departure  from  the  usual  disposition  of  the  superior  Peculiar, 
profunda  consists  in  its  giving  origin  to  the  posterior  circumflex,  which  is 
usually  a  branch  of  the  axillary.  Not  quite  so  frequently  its  own  origin  is 
transferred  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  axillary  ;  as,  for  example,  to  the 
subscapular,  which  then  also  gives  off  one  or  both  circumflex ;  or  to  the 
posterior  circumflex,  which  then  gives  origin  to  the  anterior  circumflex,  or 
some  other  branch.  The  superior  profunda  sometimes  arises  from  the 
axillary  artery  itself,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  inferior 
profunda.  Lastly,  it  is  occasionally  represented  by  two,  or  even  three  sepa- 
rate branches.  It  not  unfrequently  furnishes  the  inferior  profunda. 

The  nuirient  artery  of  the  humertu  is  a  very  small  branch  given  off  by  the  JJ^J'J^ 
brachial  about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  or  by  one  of  its  collateral  branches,  immerus. 
It  inclines  downwards,  enters  the  oblique  canal  in  the  humerus  near  the 
insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  and  is  distributed  to  the  medullary 
membrane. 
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INFERIOR  PROFUNDA. 

Inferior  The  inferior  profunda  artery  (eoUatemlis  olnaris  prima),  %.  139,  ky  [plate 

profimda.  26]  U  of  small  size,  and  arises  from  the  brachial  artery,  a  little  below  the 
middle  of  the  arm.  From  the  point  just  indicated,  the  artery  is  directed  to 
the  back  part  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  ;  to  gain  this  position,  it, 
in  the  first  place,  pierces  the  intermuscular  septum,  and  then  lies  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  triceps  (its  third  head),  giving  it  branches.  In  this  course 
the  artery  lies  close  to  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  enters  the  interval  between  the 
olecranon  and  inner  condyle,  where  it  terminates  by  inosculating  with  the 
posterior  recurrent  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery,  and  with  the  anastomotic 
branch. 

Peculiar         As  already  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  account  of  other  branches,  this 
of  inC  prot   ^^yj  often  arises  from  the  superior  profunda,  or  from  the  axillary  ar- 
tery in  combination  with  some  other  branch.    It  is  occasionally  altogether 
wanting.  Owing  to  these  frequent  changes  of  condition  the  inferior  profunda 
has  not  been  recognised  by  some  anatomists. 


ANASTOMOTIC  BRANCH. 

Anastomo-  anastomotic  artery  (coUateralis  ulnarts  secunda),  fig.  139,  /,  [plate  26] 

tic  artery,  though  a  small  branch,  is  very  constant  in  its.  occurrence.  Arising  Irom 
the  brachial  artery,  about  two  inches  above  the  bend  of  the  arm,  it  is 
directed  transversely  inwards  on  thebFBchialis  anticus  muscle,  above  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humenis,  and,  after  perforating  the  inteimoscular  septum, 
turns  in  the  opposite  direction  outwards  behind  the  humerus,  between  it  and 
the  triceps  muscle.  In  this  situation  the  artery  ends  by  joining  with  the  su- 
perior profunda,  the  two  forming  an  arch  across  the  humerus  immediately 
above  the  olecranon  fossa  (arcus  dorsalis  humeri  posticus, — Haller)  [plate  42, 
fig.  2]. 

In  front  of  the  humerus  the  anastomotic  artery  furnishes  a  branch  which 
ramifies  in  the  pronator  teres,  and  anastomoses  with  the  anterior  ulnar  re- 
current branch.  Behind  the  inner  condyle  another  offset  joins  with  the  pos- 
terior ulnar  recurrent,  and  behind  the  humerus  several  branches  are  given  to 
the  joint  and  the  muscle. — This  anastomotic  artery  is  sometimes  much  re- 
duced in  size,  and  in  that  case  the  inferior  profunda  takes  its  place  behind 
the  humerus. 

A  little  below  the  middle  of  the  elbow  joint,  or  opposite  the 
neck  of  the  radius,  the  brachial  artery  divides  into  its  two  terminal 
branches — ^radial  and  ulnar.  Of  these  the  radial  artery  appears, 
as  far  as  direction  is  concerned,  the  continuation  of  the  parent 
vessel,  but  the  ulnar  is  the  larger  of  the  two. 
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ULNAR  ARTERY. 


The  ulnar  artery^  fig.  141,  b.  [plates  88,  89],  extends  from  Ulnar 
the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  brachial  just  indicated,  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  fore-arm,  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where  join- 
ing  a  branch  of  the  radial,  opposite  the  muscles  of  the  thumb,  it 
forms  the  superficial  palmar  arch.    In  this  course  it  inclines  at 
first  downwards  and  inwards,  describing  a  slight  curve,  the  con-  direction : 
vexity  of  which  is  directed  inwards,  and  passes  under  cover  of 
the  superficial  muscles  arising  firom  the  inner  condyle  of  the  hu- 
merus, viz.  the  pronator  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  palmaris 
longus,  and  flexor  sublimis,  until  it  reaches  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris,  about  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third- 
of  the  fore-arm ;  at  this  point  the  artery  comes  into  contact 
with  the  ulnar  nerve,  (previously  separated  from  it  by  a  consi- 
derable interval,)  and,  changing  its  direction,  descends  verti-  then  down- 
cally  with  the  nerve  towards  the  inner  border  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand.    Guided  as  it  descends  by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  dose  to 
ulnaris  muscle,  along  the  radial  border  of  which  it  is  now  placed,  fl^^<^ 
the  ulnar  artery  reaches  *ihe  outer  or  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  ulnarit. 
bone  where,  still  accompanied  by  the  nerve,  it  passes  over  the 
cutaneous  surface  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand.    Its  disposition  in  the  hand  will  be 
separately  described. 

In  the  first  half  of  its  course  through  the  fore-arm,  the  artery  Connexions 
is  deep-seated,  being  covered  by  the  muscles  arising  from  the  inner  fo^I^nn; 
condyle  of  the  humerus  which  have  been  already  enumerated. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm  it  is  only  slightly  overlapped 
by  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris ;  but  below  that,  it  becomes  compa- 
ratively superficial,  being  covered  only  by  the  skin,  the  fascia  of  g^^^^ 
the  fore-arm  and  a  thin  layer  of  membrane  by  which  the  vessel 
is  bound  down  to  the  muscle  beneath.^    At  first  the  ulnar  ar- 
tery rests  on  the  insertion  of  the  brachialis  anticus  into  the  coro- 
noid  process  of  the  ulna ;  then  on  the  flexor  profundus  in  the 
rest  of  the  fore-arm,  and  lastly,  on  the  annular  ligament  of  the 
carpus.    Below  the  point  at  which  it  emerges  from  under  the 


•  For  an  account  of  some  muscular  fibres  which  sometimes  cover  the 
lower  part  of  the  ulnar  artery,  see  ante  p.  333  and  [plate  46,  fig.  2]. 
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flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  (or  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
arm,) the  tendon  of  that  muscle  is  on  its  inner  or  ulnar  side. 
Coimexioii  Nerves. — The  median  nerve  lies  immediately  on  the  inner 
nerres,      ^^^^  ulnar  artery  at  its  origin,  but  the  nerve  soon  passes 

over  the  vessel,  and  is  then  separated  from  it  by  the  second  head 
eepecially    0^  the  pronator  teres  muscle.    As  the  ulnar  nerve  descends  be- 
with  ulnar;  jjjnd  thc  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  it  is  separated  from  the 
ulnar  artery  by  a  considerable  interval  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
fore-arm ;  but  as  the  artery  inclines  inwards,  it  approaches  the 
nerve,  and  is  accompanied  by  it  in  the  lower  half  of  its  course 
—the  nerve  lying  close  to  its  inner  side.    A  small  branch  of 
the  ulnar  nerve  descends  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel, 
with  TeiM.      Veins. — Two  veins  (venae  comites),  which  have  the  usual  ar- 
rangement of  such  veins,  accompany  the  ulnar  artery. 

On  the  wrist,  the  ulnar  artery  rests  on  the  anterior  annular 
ligament,  and  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  fascia.  The  pisiform 
bone  is  to  its  inner  side ;  the  ulnar  nerve  is  also  on  the  same 
side,  but  somewhat  behind  the  artery. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  THE   ULNAR  ABTERY. 

Most  of  these  peculiarities  have  reference  to  the  place  of  origin  of  the  artery, 
a  subject  already  alluded  to  in  the  description  of  the  variations  observed  in 
the  branches  of  the  axillary  and  in  the  phice  of  bifurcation  of  the  brachial  ar- 
tery. In  a  considerable  number  of  observations,  the  ulnar  artery  was  found 
to  deviate,  in  regard  to  its  origin^  in  nearly  the  proportion  of  I  in  13.  In 
all  cases  but  one,  (in  which  it  arose  between  two  and  three  inches  below 
the  elbow-joint,  in  consequence  of  a  late  bifurcation  of  the  brachial  artery 
[plate  35,  fig.  4]),  the  place  of  origin  of  the  ulnar  artery  was  higher  than 
usual  [plate  32].  Moreover  the  brachial  was,  more  frequently  than  the  axil- 
lary, the  source  from  which  it  sprang ;  indeed,  the  examples  of  its  origin 
from  the  trunk  at  different  parts  appeared  to  decrease  in  number  upwards. 

Thc  pontion  of  the  ulnar  artery  in  the  fore-arm  is  more  frequently  altered 
than  that  of  the  radial.  When  it  arises  in  the  usual  way,  the  course  of  this 
artery  is  not  often  changed ;  but  it  has  been  seen  to  descend  apart  from  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  instead  of  being  close  to  its  radial 
border  [plate  43,  fig.  3]. 

The  position  of  the  ulnar  artery  in  the  upper  arm,  when  it  arises  high  up, 
has  been  previously  adverted  to  (page  530).  In  the  fore-arm,  it  almost  in- 
variably, in  cases  of  premature  origin,  descends  over  the  muscles  arising 
from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  only  one  exception  to  this  rale 
having  been  met  with  [plate  36,  fig.  2].  Most  commonly  it  is  covered  by  the 
fascia  of  the  fore-arm  [plate  32] ;  but  now  and  then  a  case  occurs  in  which 
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Fig.  141. 


the  Tessel  tests  on  the  fascia,  and  is  subcutaneous  [plate  36,  fig.  1].  In  a 
very  few  instances  the  artery  lay  partly  beneath  the  skin,  and  partly  beneath 
the  fascia,  being  subcutaneous  for  a  short  distance  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  subaponeurotic  lower  down  [plate  41,  fig.  2]. 

As  to  size,  the  ulnar  artery  presents  some 
peculiarities,  which,  being  accompanied  by 
deviations  of  an  opposite  and  compensating 
character  in  the  radial  artery,  will  be  noticed 
with  that  vessel. 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  ULNAR  ARTERY. 

In  the  fore-arm  and  on  the  wrist,  Branches, 
the  ulnar  artery  gives  off  several 
branches,  which  have  received  parti- 
cular names.  The  branches  in  the 
fore-arm  are  the  anterior  and  posterior 
recurrent,  the  interosseous,  and  seve- 
ral muscular  branches.  Those  given 
at  the  wrist  are  named  carpal  branches 
(anterior  and  posterior). 

RECURREKT  BRANCHES. 

The  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  artery,  fig.  141,  Anter  or 
c,  arches  inwards  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ^Inar  re- 
idnar  artery,  running  on  the  brachialis  anticus 
muscle,  and  covered  by  the  pronator  teres, 
both  which  muscles  it  partly  supplies.  On 
reaching  the  front  of  the  inner  condyle,  it 
anastomoses  with  the  inferior  profunda  and 
anastomotic  arteries,  derived  from  the  brachial 
[plate  42,  fig.  1]. 

The  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  is  larger  than  the  preceding,  and  comes  oflF  PoBterioi 
lower  down;  though  not  unfrequently  the  two  arise  by  a  short  common  ulnar re- 

•  The  lower  end  of  the  brachial  artery  and  the  arteries  on  the  front  of  the 
fore-arm  and  hand  are  shewn  without  removal  of  any  muscle.  1.  Biceps 
muscle.  2.  Supinator  longus.  3.  Pronator  teres.  4.  Radial  flexor  of  car- 
pas.  5.  Long  palmar.  6.  Superficial  flexor  of  fingers.  7.  Ulnar  flexor  of 
carpus. — ^Artenes:  a.  Brachial,  b.  Ulnar,  c.  Radial,  d.  Superficial  pal- 
mar arch. — Branches :  a.  Inferior  profunda,  b.  Anastomotic,  c.  Anterior 
ulnar  recurrent,  rf.  Deep  palmar  oranch.  e.  Digital.  J\  Radial  recur- 
rent, g.  Superficial  volar.  A.  Principal  artery  of  thumb,  i.  Radial  branch 
of  index-finger. 
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trunk.  The  posterior  recurrent  runs  inwards  and  backwards  beneath  the 
flexor  sublimis,  and  then  ascends  behind  the  inner  condyle.  In  the  interval 
between  that  process  and  the  olecranon  it  lies  beneath  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris, 
and  passing  between  the  heads  of  that  muscle  along  the  ulnar  nerve,  supplies 
branches  to  the  muscles,  to  the  elbow-joint,  and  to  the  nerve  itself.  This 
branch  communicates  with  the  inferior  profiinda,  the  anastomotic,  and,  over 
the  olecranon,  with  the  interosseous  recurrent  likewise  [plate  42,  fig.  2]. 


INTEROSSEOUS  ABTEBY. 
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The  inter-osseous  artery,  the  next  and  largest  branch  of  the  ulnar,  is  of 
considerable  size,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  common  inter-os$eous  artery, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  forming  a  common  trunk  to  two  vessels  named 
the  anterior  and  posterior  inter-osseous.  It  is  a  short  trunk  about  an  inch  in 
length,  which  arises  below  the  bicipital  tuberosity  of  the  radius,  beneath 
the  flexor  sublimis,  and  passes  backwards  to  reach  the  upper  border  of  the 
inter-osseous  ligament,  where  its  division  takes  place. 

The  anterior  interosseous  [plate  39]  descends  upon  the  anterior  surfiice  of 
the  interosseous  ligament,  held  down  to  it  by  a  layer  of  fibro-cellular  tissue, 
accompanied  by  the  interosseous  branch  of  the  median  nerve,  and  over- 
lapped by  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  and 
flexor  longus  pollicis.  Thus  placed,  it  gives  off  some  muscular  branches,  and 
also  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  which  incline  to  either  side 
and  enter  the  oblique  foramina  in  those  bones  to  be  distributed  to  the  me- 
dullary membrane  in  their  interior.  The  artery  continues  its  course  directly 
downwards  until  it  reaches  the  upper  border  of  the  pronator  quadratus  muscle, 
where  it  gives  off  some  small  branches  to  supply  that  muscle,  one  of  which 
descends  to  join  upon  the  front  of  the  carpus  with  the  branches  of  the  ante- 
rior carpal  arteries.  The  larger  branch  of  the  artery,  however,  passes  from 
before  backwards,  through  an  opening  in  the  interosseous  ligament ;  and,  on 
reaching  the  dorsal  surface  of  this  structure,  descends  behind  it  to  the  car- 
pus, where  it  maintains  communications  with  the  posterior  carpal  branches 
of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries.  The  anterior  interosseous  artery  gives  off 
a  long  slender  branch,  which  accompanies  the  median  nerve  and  sends  off- 
sets into  its  substance.  This  artery  of  the  median  nerve,  or  median  artery, 
is  sometimes  much  enlarged,  and  in  this  case  it  presents  several  peculiantiea 
to  be  hereafter  noticed. 

The  posterior  interosseous  artery  passes  backvrards,  through  the  interval 
left  between  the  oblique  ligament  and  the  upper  border  of  the  inter-osseous 
ligament.  Continuing  its  course  downwards,  along  the  arm  [plate  40^ 
covered  by  the  superficial  layer  of  extensor  muscles,  it  gives  several  branches 
to  them  and  the  deep-seated  muscles,  and  reaches  the  carpus  considerably 
diminished  in  size,  where  its  terminal  branches  anastomoee  with  the  poste- 
rior or  terminal  branch  of  the  anterior  interosseous  artery,  and  with  the  carpal 
branches  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 

In  addition  to  numerous  muscular  branches,  which  require  no  special  notice. 
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this  artery  gives  off  close  to  its  origin,  or  as  soon  as  it  passes  behind  the  inter- 
ligament,  a  recurrent  branch,  the  posterior  interotseout  recurrent  [plate  42,  J^J^^^^ 
fig.  2],  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  continuation  of  the  vessel.  This 
branch  passes  directly  upwards,  covered  by  the  supinator  brevis  and  an- 
coneus, to  reach  the  interval  between  the  olecranon  and  external  condyle, 
where  it  divides  into  several  offSsets  which  anastomose  with  the  superior 
profunda  and  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent. 

Several  muscular  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery  are  distributed  to  the  mus-  Muscular 
cles  in  its  course  along  the  fore-arm  ;  some  of  these  perforate  the  interosseous  ^J^****  ®^ 
ligament  to  reach  the  extensor  muscles. 


CARPAL  BRANCHES. 

The  posterior  or  dorsal  carpaly  a  branch  of  variable  size,  inclines  back-  Carpal 
wards  from  the  ulnar  artery  a  little  above  the  pisiform  bone.    It  winds  P^"®"°'  ? 
back  under  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  reaches  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  carpus  beneath  the  extensor  tendons,  where  it  gives  a  branch, 
which  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  carpal  artery  derived  from  the  ra- 
dial, so  as  to  form  the  posterior  carpal  arch;  after  which  it  runs  along 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger,  and  forms  its  dorsal  branch.  Some- 
times this  metacarpal  branch  arises  as  a  separate  vessel,  the  posterior  metacarpaL 
carpal  being  then  very  small.    From  the  posterior  carpal  arch  of  anas- 
tomosis just  referred  to,  the  second  and  third  dorsal  interosseous  branches 
are  derived. 

The  anterior  or  palmar  carpal  branch  is  a  very  small  artery,  which  runs  on  Anter. 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  carpus,  beneath  the  flexor  profundus,  anastomoses 
with  a  similar  offiset  from  the  radial  artery,  and  supplies  the  carpal  bones 
and  articulations. 

PECULIARITIES  IN  THE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  ULNAR  ARTERY. 

The  transverse  communications  which  sometimes  exist  between  the  ulnar 
and  radial  arteries  have  been  already  referred  to  at  p.  631. 

Of  the  branches  of  the  ulnar  in  the  fore-arm,  the  anterior  and  posterior 
ulnar  recurrents  frequently  arise  by  a  common  trunk.  When  the  ulnar 
artery  has  a  high  place  of  origin,  its  recurrent  branches  are  derived  from  the 
conunon  inter-osseous ;  one  or  both  have  been  seen,  but  more  rarely,  to  arise 
from  the  brachial. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous  arteries  are  occasionally  given  Intei^ 
singly  from  the  ulnar.   Bu^  the  common  interosseous  trunk  is  liable  to 
much  greater  deviations  from  its  ordinary  course.    Thus,jvhen  the  ulnar  brachial, 
arises  high  up,  the  interosseous  is  associated  with  the  radial  artery,  and  or  axillary, 
separates  from  that  vessel  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  ;  the  trunk  common  to 
the  two  vessels  represents  the  brachial  in  these  cases  [plate  32].  Again, 
the  interosseous  itself  has  been  found  to  arise  above  its  ordinary  situation, 
taking  origin  from  the  brachial,  and  even  (but  more  rarely)  from  the  axillary 

2  N  2 
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[plate  33].  The  anterior  interosseous  presents  some  striking  varieties  of 
excess  in  its  branches,  usually  connected  with  a  deficiency  in  the  radial  or 
ulnar  arteries.  These  cases  are  referred  to  in  noticing  the  arteries  whieh  are 
thus  reinforced  [plate  44]. 

Median  arter If. — The  branch  accompanying  the  median  nerve  is  some- 
times much  enlarged,  and  in  such  case  may  be  regarded  as  a  reinforcing 
vessel.  It  is  generally  a  branch  of  the  anterior  interosseous  [plate  44,  fig.  2^ 
but  sometimes  of  the  ulnar  [plate  43,  fig.  3] ;  and  more  rarely  a  median 
branch  has  been  met  with  descending  from  the  brachial  artery  [plate  45, 
fig.  1].  Accompanying  the  median  nerve  beneath  the  annular  ligament  into 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  median  artery  ends  most  frequently  by  joining  the 
superficial  palmar  arch,  sometimes  by  forming  digital  branches,  or  by  joining 
digital  branches  given  from  other  sources.  [See  plates  46  and  those  before 
referred  to.] 
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The  superficial  palmar  arch  or  artery  (arcus  superficialis  toIss, 
— Haller),  fig.  141,1).  [plate  38]  is  the  continuation  of  the  ulnar 
artery  to  the  hand.  Changing  its  course  near  the  lover  border 
of  the  annular  ligament,  this  artery  turns  obliquely  outwards 
across  the  palm  of  the  hand  towards  the  middle  of  the  muscles 
of  the  thumb,  where  it  terminates  by  inosculating  with  a  branch 
of  the  radial  artery.*  The  branch  of  the  radial  artery  whidi  joins 
with  the  ulnar,  and,  as  it  may  be  said,  completes  the  arch, 
varies  in  different  cases;  most  commonly  it  is  a  small  one 
emerging  from  among  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  or  the  super- 
ficial volar.  In  its  course  across  the  hand,  the  artery  describes 
a  curve,  having  its  convexity  directed  towards  the  fingers,  and 
reaching  downwards  somewhat  lower  than  a  line  on  a  level 
with  the  flexure  of  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb. 

The  superficial  palmar  artery,  at  its  commencement,  rests  on 
the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  slightly  on  the  short 
muscles  of  the  little  finger ;  then  on  the  tendons  of  the  super- 
ficial flexor  of  the  fingers,  and  the  divisions  of  the  median  and 
ulnar  nerves,  the  latter  of  which  accompanies  the  vessel  for  a 
time.  It  is  covered  towards  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand  by 
the  palmaris  brevis,  and  afterwards  by  the  palmar  fascia  and  tlie 
integument. 

The  branches  given  off  by  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  which 
are  generally  numerous,  are  as  follow : 

The  deep  or  communicating  branch  (cubitalis  manQs  profiinda, — Haller)  fig. 
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141,  dj  arises  from  the  ulnar  artery  at  the  commencement  of  the  pahnar  arch, 
a  little  beyond  the  pisiform  bone,  sinks  deeply  between  the  flexor  brevis 
and  the  abductor  of  the  little  finger,  and  then  inosculates  with  the  palmar 
termination  of  the  radial  artery,  thereby  completing  the  deep  palmar  a(ch. 

Small  branches,  some  following  a  retrograde  course  to  the  annular  liga- 
ment, are  given  off  to  the  parts  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  from  the  upper  or 
conoaTe  side  of  the  palmar  arch. 

The  digital  branches,  usually  four  in  number,  e  e,  proceed  downwards  Digital 
from  the  convexity  of  the  palmar  arch  to  supply  both  sides  of  the  arteriea 
three  inner  fingers,  and  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore-finger.     The  first  tigers  and 
digital  branch  inclines  inwards  to  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand,  and  after  a  half, 
giving  minute  offsets  to  the  smaU  muscles  of  the  little  finger,  runs  along  the 
inner  margin  of  its  phalanges.    The  tecond  runs  along  the  fourth  metacarpal 
space,  and  at  the  root  of  the  fingers  divides  into  two  branches,  which  pro- 
ceed along  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  ring-finger  and  little  finger.  The 
third  is  similarly  disposed  of  to  the  ring-finger  and  middle  finger,  and  the 
fourth  to  the  latter  and  the  index -finger.    The  radial  side  of  the  index- 
finger  and  the  thumb  are  supplied  from  the  radial  artery. 

The  digital  arteries  placed  at  first  superficial  to  the  tendons,  then  lie  be- 
tween them,  accompanied  by  the  digital  nerves  as  far  as  the  clefts  of  the 
fingers,  where  they  are  joined  by  the  anterior  interosseous  arteries,  branches 
of  the  deep  arclK  On  the  sides  of  the  fingers,  each  artery  lies  beneath  the 
corresponding  nerve,  and  gives  branches  which  supply  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons,  and  the  joints,  some  of  them  anastomosing  across  the  front  of 
the  bone  with  similar  branches  from  the  opposite  side.  At  about  the  middle  They  join 
of  the  last  phalanx,  the  two  branches  for  each  finger  converge  and  form  an 
arch,  from  which  proceed  numerous  small  ofisets  to  supply  the  matrix  of  ^ 
the  nail  and  all  the  structures  at  the  tip  of  the  finger. 

The  peculiarities  observed  in  the  branches  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch, 
will  be  noticed  after  the  description  of  the  deep  arteries  of  the  hand. 


RADIAL  ARTERY. 

The  radial  aritry^  fig.  141,  c.  [plates  38,  89],  in  direction,  Radial 
though  not  in  size,  appears  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  brachial,  "^'y* 
It  extends  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  latter,  obliquely  along  the  Extent; 
front  of  the  fore-arm  as  far  as  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  below 
which  it  turns  round  the  outer  border  of  the  wrist,  and  then  de-  corves  at 
scending  to  the  back  of  the  space  between  the  metacarpal  bones  ^^^^^ 
of  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  passes  forwards  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  which  it  crosses  towards  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  form  the 
deep  palmar  arch.    From  the  change  in  its  course  at  the  lower 
end,  the  direction  and  connexions  of  the  radial  artery  may  be  se- 
parately described  in  the  fore-arm,  on  the  wrist,  and  in  the  hand. 
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ann. 


Position  in 
reference 
to  bone; 

to  the  8ur- 
fece; 


to  mosdet; 


to  Terns. 


Radial 
nerre. 


External 
cataneooB 
nerre. 

The  radial 


In  the  fore-arm^  the  direction  of  this  artery  is  from  the  point 
of  bifurcation  of  the  brachial  opposite  to  the  neck  of  the  radius 
towards  the  fore  part  of  the  styloid  process  of  that  bone.  It 
descends  at  first  somewhat  obliquely  outwards  in  a  line  with  the 
brachial  artery,  and  then  nearly  vertically  along  the  outer  part 
of  the  front  of  the  fore-arm,  its  course  being  indicated  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  narrow 
interval  between  the  trapezium  bone  and  the  tendons  of  the  ex- 
tensors of  the  thumb,  which  can  be  readily  felt  towards  the 
outer  border  of  the  wrist.  Placed  at  first  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  radius,  the  vessel  gradually  inclines  to  the  front  of  that 
bone,  on  which  it  lies  below ;  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  vessel 
that  the  pulse  is  usually  felt  during  life.  The  radial  artery  is 
nearer  to  the  surface  than  the  ulnar,  and  is  covered  only  by  the 
common  integument  and  fascia,  except  where  it  is  overlapped 
by  the  fleshy  part  of  the  supinator  longus,  which  must  be 
drawn  aside  in  order  to  bring  the  vessel  into  view.  At  first  it 
rests  on  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  is  then  supported  by 
the  branches  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  and  some  cellular 
tissue,  which  separate  it  from  the  short  supinator  muscle.  It 
next  passes  over  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  teres,  and  the 
thin  radial  origin  of  the  flexor  sublimis ;  after  which,  it  lies 
on  the  flexor  pollicis  longus  and  pronator  quadratus,  until  it 
reaches  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  To  the  inner  side  of 
this  vessel  lie  the  pronator  teres  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
and  in  the  rest,  the  flexor  carpi  radialis ;  and  on  the  outer  side, 
in  its  whole  course  along  the  fore-arm,  is  the  supinator  longus 
or  the  tendon  of  that  muscle. 

The  artery  is  accompanied  by  venae  comites,  which  have  the 
usual  arrangement  of  those  veins. 

Nerves. — The  radial  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  is 
placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery  in  the  middle  third  of  its 
course.  At  the  elbow  that  nerve  is  separated  from  the  artery  by 
a  considerable  interval ;  and  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  fore- 
arm, it  turns  backwards  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  supinator 
longus,  to  reach  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  arm,  and  thus  loses 
all  connexion  with  the  artery.  Some  filaments  of  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve  pierce  the  fascia  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the 
artery,  which  they  accompany  to  the  back  of  the  carpus. 

At  the  wristy  the  radial  artery  turns  outwards  between  the 
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styloid  process  of  the  radius  and  the  carpus,  beneath  the  ten-  JJ^^.^. 
dons  of  the  extensors  of  the  metacarpal  bone  and  of  the  first  ^^^^^  ^nd 
phalanx  of  the  thumb,  and  upon  the  external  lateral  ligament  connexions, 
of  the  wrist-joint,  to  reach  the  back  of  the  carpus.  It*then 
runs  downwards  for  a  short  distance,  lying  in  the  angular  in- 
terval between  the  tendons  of  the  two  extensors  of  the  thumb 
just  alluded  to,  and  that  of  the  extensor  of  its  second  phalanx ; 
and  soon,  being  crossed  by  this  last-named  tendon,  the  vessel 
reaches  the  upper  end  of  the  space  between  the  first  and  second 
metacarpal  bones,  where  it  turns  forwards  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  by  passing  between  the  heads  of  the  first  dorsal  inter- 
osseous muscle. 

As  it  turns  round  below  the  end  of  the  radius  the  artery  is 
deep-seated,  but  afterwards  comes  nearer  to  the  surface.    It  is  Veins  and 
accompanied  by  two  veins  and  by  some  filaments  of  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve,  and  is  crossed  by  subcutaneous  veins  and  by 
filaments  of  the  radial  nerve. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  BADIAL  AETERY. 

From  the  usual  place  of  origin  the  radial  was  found,  in  429  observations, 
to  deviate  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  1  case  in  8.  In  all  it  arose  higher 
than  usual  [plate  31],  with  the  exception  of  one  case  of  low  division  of  the 
brachial  artery,  and  in  this  the  radial  artery  was  joined  by  a  vas  aberrans 
[plate  35,  fig.  4 J.  The  brachial  artery  (most  commonly  near  its  upper  end) 
was  the  source  from  which  the  radial  proceeded  in  case  of  high  origin  much 
more  frequently  than  the  axillary  [op.  cit.  p.  317]. 

The  position  of  this  artery  in  the  upper  arm,  in  the  case  of  its  premature 
origin,  having  been  already  mentioned  (page  530,)  it  remains  only  to  examine 
the  peculiarities  of  its  course  in  the  fore-arm.  The  radial  artery  more 
rarely  deviates  from  its  usual  position  along  the  fore-arm  than  the  ulnar. — 
It  has,  however,  been  found  lying  upon  the  fibrous  expansion  from  the  ten- 
don of  the  biceps,  and  over  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm,  instead  of  beneath 
those  structures  [plate  41,  fig.  4],  This  vessel  has  also  been  observed  to  be 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  long  supinator,  instead  of  on  the  inner  border 
of  that  muscle  [plate  42,  fig.  5].  In  turning  round  the  wrist,  it  has  likewise 
been  seen  to  deviate  from  its  ordinary  course  by  passing  over  the  extensor 
tendons  of  the  thumb,  instead  of  beneath  them  [plate  42,  fig.  4].  But  these 
several  peculiarities  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  As  was  previously  stated 
(p.  531),  the  yasa  aberrantia  occasionally  derived  from  the  brachial  or  axil- 
lary arteries  most  commonly  end  by  joining  the  radial,  or  one  of  its  branches. 


Origin 
higher 
than  usual. 


Peculiar, 
of  position 
in  fore-arm; 


over  fascia 
or  muscles, 
but  very 
rarely; 


joined 
by  vas 
aberrans. 
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SOM£  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  ULNAR  AND  RADIAL  ARTERIES 
COMPARED. 


Radial 
yarieB  more 
firequentlj. 


Siie; 

compenia- 


Median  or 
interon. 
aids  ulnar. 

Small 

radial  rare; 


aided  by 
inteross. 


Absence  of 
radial 


Some  of  the  peculiarities  observed  in  these  vessels  may  be  usefully  con- 
trasted with  each  other. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  found  that  the  radial  artery  much  more  fre- 
quently deviates  in  some  important  particular  from  its  usual  condition  than 
the  ulnar,  the  proportions  in  a  laige  and  about  an  equal  number  of  cases 
being  about  1  in  4^  for  the  radial  artery,  and  1  in  10  for  the  ulnar. 

With  respect  to  the  piace  of  origin,  the  radial  offered  more  frequent  pecu- 
liarities than  the  ulnar,  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  8.  The  radial  artery 
arose  from  the  axillary  twice  as  often  as  the  ulnar.  In  taking  origin  high 
up  from  the  brachial,  the  radial  artery  sprung  most  frequently  from  the 
upper  part  of  that  trunk ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  ulnar  artery  most  com- 
monly arose  from  the  brachial,  near  its  lower  end. 

There  are  certain  variations  of  nxe  presented  by  the  radial  and  ulnar  ar- 
teries which  may  be  best  explained  together,  for  they  exhibit  a  principle  of 
compensation,  according  to  which,  if  one  be  smaller,  the  other  is  larger. 

The  ulnar  artery  is  the  vessel  which  is  the  most  frequently  diminished  in 
size,  its  deficiency  being  then  usually  compensated  for  on  the  hand  by  the 
radial,  as  will  be  shewn  in  considering  the  arteries  of  the  hand;  but  the 
palmar  part  of  the  ulnar  artery  may,  when  small,  be  reinforced  by  a  large 
median  artery,  and  in  the  fore-arm  the  ulnar  artery  itself  has  been  found  to 
be  strengthened  by  another  branch  from  the  anterior  interosseous  [plate  44, 
%  2]. 

A  diminution  in  size  of  the  radial  is  less  frequent  than  of  the  ulnar 
artery.  The  defect,  when  it  exists,  is  compensated,  especially  in  the  hand, 
by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  ulnar.  In  the  fore-arm  the  radial  artery 
has  been  observed  to  be  reinforced  by  the  anterior  interosseous  in  front  of 
the  wrist,  and  by  the  perforating  branch  of  that  vessel  behind  the  carpus 
[op.  cit.  p.  321^  plate  44.]  The  last  cases  referred  to  may  be  regarded  as  a 
transition  to  an  extremely  rare  variety,  in  which  the  radial  artery  ended  by 
giving  the  recurrents  and  a  few  muscular  branches,  the  place  of  its  dc^ 
scending  trunk  being  supplied  near  the  wrist  by  the  interosseous.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  arrangement  of  the  vessels  is  in  the  Museum  of  Professor 
Otto,  at  Breslau. 


BRANCHES  OF  THE  RADIAL  ARTERY. 


Branches  of 
ladiaL 

In  fore- 
aim. 


The  branches  of  the  radial  artery  may  be  arranged  according 
as  they  are  given  off  in  the  fore-arm,  on  the  wrist,  and  in  the 
hand.  The  branches  which  arise  from  the  radial  in  the  fore- 
arm, are  the  radial  recurrent,  the  muscular  branches,  the  an- 
terior carpal,  and  the  superficial  volar. 
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The  radial  recurrent  artery,  fig.  141,  f,  which  varies  much  in  size,  arches  R«cnrrent 
upwards  from  the  radial  soon  after  its  origin,  running  between  the  branches 
of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  It  first  lies  on  the  supinator  brevis,  and  then 
OQ  the  brachialis  anticus,  being  covered  by  the  supinator  long^.  In  front 
ci  the  outer  condyle,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  last  two  muscles,  it 
anastomoses  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  superior  profunda  [plate  42, 
fig.  1].  From  the  lower  or  convex  side  of  this  artery  are  given  off  several 
branches ;  one,  of  considerable  size,  to  the  supinator  and  extensor  muscles, 
aud  some  beneath  the  latter  to  anastomose  with  the  posterior  interosseous 
branches.    It  also  supplies  the  supinator  brevis  and  brachialis  anticus  in  part. 

Several  unnamed  miucular  branches  are  given  to  the  muscles  on  the  fore  Moacalar. 
part  of  the  arm. 

The  anterior  carpal  is  a  small  branch  which  arises  from  the  radial  artery  Anterior 
near  the  lower  border  of  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  runs  inwards  in  front  of  cwpaL 
the  radius.    It  is  usually  called  the  anterior  radial  carpal,  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  similar  branch  from  the  ulnar  artery,  with  which  it  anastomoses  so  as 
to  form  an  arch  above  and  in  front  of  the  radio-carpal  articulation,  from  which 
branches  descend  to  supply  the  joints  of  the  wrist. 

The  superficial  volar  [ramus  superficialis  vol®]  g,  proceeds  directly  for-  Superficl 
wards  from  the  radial  artery,  where  it  is  about  to  turn  backwards,  following  ▼olar* 
the  direction  of  that  vessel  in  the  fore-arm.    In  its  size  this  branch  is  yaries  in 
subject  to  many  varieties.   Most  commonly  it  is  very  small,  and  ends  in  the  ; 
muscles  of  the  thumb.   When  it  attains  considerable  size  this  artery  runs  generally 
over  the  small  muscles  of  the  thumb  at  their  origin,  lying  upon  the  annular  ends  in 
ligament,  to  which  it  is  bound  down  by  a  thin  process  of  fascia,  and  is  ^^^J^^^ 
usually  described  as  inosculating  with  the  radial  extremity  of  the  superficial 
palmar  arch,  which  it  thus  completes. 

The  branches  which  arise  from  the  second  or  carpal  portion  of 
the  radial  artery  are  the  following :  —  the  posterior  carpal,  the 
metacarpal,  the  dorsal  arteries  of  the  thumb,  and  the  dorsal 
artery  of  the  index-finger. 

The  poiierior  carpal  (ar.  dorsalis  carpi  radialis)  [plate  40,  fig.  1]  is  small  Poster, 
but  constant.   It  arises  opposite  the  carpal  articulations,  beneath  the  exten-  ^^'P*^^ 
sor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  and  near  the  tendons  of  the  radial  extensor  muscles, 
beneath  which  it  runs  inwards  on  the  back  of  the  carpus.    Here  it  anas- 
tomoses with  a  similar  branch  from  the  ulnar  artery,  and  with  the  termina- 
tions of  the  anterior  interosseous  artery,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  per- 
forates the  interosseous  ligament,  and  becomes  dorsal  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  fore-arm.  Branches  descending  from  the  carpal  artery  to  the  metacarpal 
spaces  become  the  dorsal  interosseous  arteries,  for  the  third  and  fourth  in-  inteross. 
terosseous  spaces  of  the  hand,  after  anastomosing,  at  the  upper  end  of  those  branches, 
spaces,  with  the  posterior  perforating  branches  from  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

The  Jirst  dorsal  interosseous  branch  (metacarpal :  ramus  dorsalis  inter- 
osseus  primus,  —  Haller,)  [plate  40,  fig.  1,]  arises  from  beneath  the  ex- 
tensors  of  the  thumb,  frequently  with  the  posterior  carpal,  and  descends 
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Dorsal 
arter.  of 
thumb. 


Dorsal  of 
index. 


obliquely  towards  the  interval  between  the  second  and  third  metacarpal 
bones ;  it  there  becomes  interosseous,  and,  after  communicating  with  the 
corresponding  perforating  branch  of  the  deep  palmar  arch,  descends  upon  the 
second  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  as  far  as  the  cleft  of  the  index  and 
middle  fingers,  where  it  gives  oS  dorsal  superficial  arteries  to  those  fingers, 
and  ends  by  communicating  with  the  palmar  digital  branch  at  its  point  of 
division  between  the  fingers. 

The  dorsal  artei-ies  of  the  thumb  (dorsales  poUicis),  small,  and  two  in 
number,  sometimes  arise  separately  opposite  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  and  at  others  by  a  common  trunk,  which  divides  into  two  branches. 
They  run  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  bones  of  the  thumb,  one  at  its  radial, 
the  other  at  its  ulnar  border. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  index-finger  (ar.  dorsalis  indicis),  a  very  small 
branch,  arises  lower  down  than  the  preceding,  and  after  sending  branches  to 
the  abductor  indicis,  runs  along  the  radial  side  of  the  back  of  the  index- 
finger. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  RADIAL  IN 
THE  FORE-ARM. 


Recurrent. 


SuperficL 
volar; 


vanes 
in  si%e  and 
distribu- 
tion : 


origin  and 
course. 


First 
inteross. 


Of  these  branches  the  radial  recurrent  is  sometimes  very  large,  or  it  may 
be  represented  by  several  separate  branches.  When  the  radial  itself  arises 
high  up,  the  recurrent  artery  usually  comes  from  the  residual  brachial  trunk 
or  from  the  ulnar  artery,  or  more  rarely  from  the  interosseous.  When 
given  from  the  brachial  trunk,  the  radial  recurrent  has  been  found  crossing 
beneath  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

The  superficial  volar  branch  of  the  radial  was  found,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  examined,  141  in  235,  to  be  small,  and  to  be  lost  in  the  short  mu»- 
cles  of  the  thumb,  without  forming  any  connection  with  the  pahn&r  or, 
with  any  of  the  digital  arteries.  When  the  superficial  volar  had  consider- 
able size,  its  disposition  varied  as  follows.  In  the  minority  of  cases  it  simply 
ended  in  the  superficial  arch.  In  a  smaller  number,  without  joining  the 
ulnar  portion  of  the  arch,  it  furnished  one  or  more  digital  arteries.  Lastly, 
the  artery  at  the  same  time  joined  the  arch,  and  furnished  one  or  more 
digital  branches  to  the  thumb  and  index  finger  [See  op.  cit.  p.  323,  and  the 
plates  there  referred  to]. 

The  origin  of  the  branch  in  question  was  also  found  to  present  some  pecu- 
liarities. It  occasionally  arose  from  the  radial  at  a  distance  of  one  inch  and 
a  half  to  two  inches  and  a  half  above  its  ordinary  position,  in  one  case  even 
nearly  as  high  as  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  In  these  cases  it  usually  descend- 
ed with  the  radial ;  but  when  the  latter  turned  outwards  to  reach  the  back 
of  the  limb  sooner  than  usual,  the  superficial  volar  occupied  the  place  of  the 
radial  in  front  [plate  42,  figs.  3, 4, 6]. 

The  first  dorsal  interosseous  branch  (metacarpal),  which  descends  on  the 
second  interosseous  space  to  the  cleft  between  the  index  and  middle  fingers, 
is  not  unfrequently  so  large  as  to  furnish  the  collateral  digital  branch  to  each 
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of  thoee  fingers  [plate  46,  figs.  5,  6].   The  carpal  and  interosseous  (meta-  Carpal 
carpal)  branches  of  the  radial  are  sometimes  small,  their  place  being  sup-  defective, 
plied  by  the  perforating  division  of  the  anterior  interosseous,  apparently  by 
an  enlargement  of  the  ordinary  anastomosis  between  them  [plate  44,  fig.  3]. 

PALMAR   BRANCHES  OF  THE  RADIAL  ARTERY. 

The  branches  derived  from  the  radial  after  it  has  entered  the 
hand,  are,  the  great  artery  of  the  thumb,  the  radial  branch  of 
the  index-finger,  and  its  large  terminal  branch,  which  forms 
the  deep  palmar  arch  [plate  39,  fig.  2]. 

The  large  artery  of  the  thumb  (arteria  poUicaris  :  ar,  princeps  poUicis, —  Laige 
Haller),  A,  arises  from  the  radial,  where  it  is  about  to  turn  inwards  across  JJ^j^ 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  descends  in  firont  of  the  abductor  indicis,  along 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  to  its  lower  end  (comes  ossis  metacarpi 
pollicis,  —  Haller),  between  the  bone  and  the  short  muscles  covering  it,  to 
the  space  between  the  lower  ends  of  the  short  flexor  of  the  thumb.  At  that 
point,  and  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  the  artery  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  collateral  arteries  of  the  thumb,  which  course  along  the  borders 
of  its  phalanges  on  their  palmar  aspect,  and  inosculate  on  the  last  phalanx, 
forming  an  arch  similar  in  its  arrangement  to  that  on  the  other  fingers. 

The  radial  branch  for  the  index-finger  (art.  volaris  radialis  indicis, —  Radial  ar- 
HaUer),  i,  generally  arises  close  to  the  preceding  branch  ;  but  though  con-  ^ 
stantly  found,  it  varies  in  size  and  in  its  mode  of  origin.  It  descends  at 
first  between  the  abductor  indicis,  which  is  behind  it,  and  the  flexor  brevis 
and  adductor  pollicis  in  front ;  and  continues,  covered  only  by  the  skin 
and  fascia,  along  the  radial  border  of  the  index  finger,  forming  its  radial 
collateral  branch  (whence  its  name),  and  anastomosing  in  the  usual  manner 
with  the  ulnar  collateral  branch  for  the  same  finger,  derived  from  the  super- 
ficial palmar  arch.  This  artery  very  frequently  gives  a  communicating 
branch  to  the  superficial  arch,  near  the  lower  border  of  the  adductor  pollicis. 

The  most  frequent  method  of  communication  between  the  radial  artery  and  Branch  to 
the  superficial  arch  is  by  a  small  branch,  which  proceeds  from  the  former  ^^'^^'^^ 
through  the  muscles  of  the  thumb. 

DEEP   PALMAR  ARCH. 

The  deep  palmar  arch  (arcus  profundus  volse, —  Haller),  Deep 
[plate  89],  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  palmar  continuation  P^*" 
of  the  radial  artery,  commences  at  the  upper  end  of  the  first 
inter-osseous  space,  between  the  heads  of  the  abductor  indicis, 
turns  transversely  across  the  palm  towards  the  upper  end  of  the 
fourth  metacarpal  bone^  near  which  it  inosculates  with  the  com-  inosculatea 
municating  branch  from  the  ulnar  artery,  and  thus  forms  the  • 
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deep  palmar  arch.  The  convexity  of  this  arch  is  directed 
downwards.  It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  more  deeply  seated  than 
the  superficial  arch  derived  from  the  ulnar  artery, — ^being  placed 
upon  the  interosseous  muscles^  and  the  metacarpal  bones,  im- 
mediately below  the  carpal  extremities  of  these;  and  being 
covered  by  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
fingers,  the  lumbricales  muscles,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
little  finger.  It  is  also  higher  or  nearer  to  the  carpus  than  the 
superficial  arch,  and  difiers  from  it  in  retaining  its  size  almost 
undiminished.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  deep  branch  of  the 
ulnar  nerve,  which  runs  from  the  inner  end  of  the  arch  outwards. 

Branches. — The  deep  palmar  arch  gives  off  recurrent  branches  (rami  retro- 
gradi, — Haller)  from  its  upper  concave  side^  which  ascend  and  anastomose 
with  the  branches  from  the  anterior  carpal  arch.  It  likewise  fmnishes 
tuperior  perforating  branches,  three  in  nmubcr,  which  pass  backwards  through 
the  upper  extremities  of  the  last  three  interosseous  spaces  to  inosculate  with 
the  dorsal  interosseous  arteries.  Lastly,  the  deep  palmar  arch  affords  origin, 
from  its  convexity,  to  the  palmar  interotaeous  arteries  (interossea  volares, — 
Haller),  usually  three  in  number,  but  very  liable  to  variation,  which  lie 
upon  the  interosseous  spaces,  supply  the  muscles  there,  and  anastomose 
at  the  clefts  of  the  fingers  with  the  digital  branches  from  the  superficial  arch. 
It  is  by  an  enlargement  of  these  small  vessels  that  the  deep  palmar  arch 
sometimes  supplies  the  corresponding  digital  arteries  in  the  absence  of  those 
usually  derived  from  the  superficial  arch.. 
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The  arteries  of  the  hand  frequently  vary  from  their  usual  mode  of  disL 
tribution.  Ordinarily  there  are,  it  will  be  remembered,  two  sets  of  arteries 
in  the  hand  communicating  with  each  other,  viz.  an  ulnar  or  superficial  set 
on  the  inner  side,  and  a  radial  or  deep  set  on  the  outer.  Now,  from  the 
usual  arrangement  presented  by  these  two  sets  of  arteries  there  are  numerous 
deviations,  which  may  be  classed  as  follows,  a.  By  far  the  larger  number  of 
deviations  consist  of  a  deficiency  in  one  or  other  of  these  sets  of  arteries,  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  opposite  one ;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  defect  is  much  more  commonly  on  the  part  of  the  superficial, 
and  the  increase  on  the  part  of  the  deep  set.  b.  In  a  second  and  smaller 
class  of  variations  a  deficiency  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  systems  above 
referred  to  is  supplied,  either  by  the  enlargement  of  branches  which  descend 
in  front  of  the  limb,  as  the  superficial  volar  (from  the  radial),  or  the  median 
artery  (from  the  anterior  interosseous),  or  by  the  enlargement  of  a  meta- 
carpal branch  (from  the  radial)  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 

In  illustration  of  these  general  remarks,  the  following  modes  of  arrange- 
ment of  the  vessels  may  be  mentioned. 
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In  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  superficial  palmar  arch  is  diminished, 
and  gives  off  fewer  digital  branches  than  usual.  Generally  only  one  branch 
IB  wanting,  viz.  that  which  supplies  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers ;  but  sometimes  two  or  three  branches  are  absent,  or  even  all  four, 
as  when  the  ulnar  artery,  after  giving  branches  to  the  short  muscles  of  the 
little  finger,  ends  in  the  deep  palmar  arch.  In  the  last-named  case,  which  is 
rare,  it  is  obvious  that  the  superficial  arch  is  altogether  wanting. 

These  various  deficiencies  in  the  superficial  palmar  arch  and  its  branches 
are  usually  compensated  for  by  an  enlargement  of  the  deep  arch,  the  palmar 
inter-osseous  branches  of  which,  being  increased  in  size,  divide  at  the  clefts  of 
the  fingers,  and  form  such  collateral  digital  branches  as  are  not  derived  firom 
the  usual  source.  But  a  defective  superficial  arch  may,  as  before  men- 
tioned, be  reinforced  from  other  vessels,  viz.  from  the  superficial  volar,  from 
an  enlarged  median  artery,  or  from  a  large  metacarpal  branch. 

It  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  happens,  that  the  radial  system  of  vessels 
is  deficient ;  in  which  case  the  superficial  arch  (which  belongs  to  the  ulnar 
system)  may  supply  all  the  digital  arteries  to  the  thumb  and  fingers,  or  one 
of  these  may  be  derived  from  the  superficial  volar,  the  median,  or  the  radial 
interosseous.  [For  further  infoimation  on  this  subject,  see  op.  citat.  pp. 
334 — 7y  with  the  illustrative  figures.] 

DESCENDING  AORTA.— THORACIC  AORTA. 

From  the  point  at  which  its  arch  is  considered  to  tenninate^ —  Descendg. 
the  lower  margin  of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra — the  aorta  descends 
along  the  fore-part  of  the  spine  to  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra, 
where  it  divides  into  the  common  iliac  arteries.  The  direction 
of  this  part  of  the  vessel  is  not  vertical,  for  as  its  course  is  in-  direction; 
fluenced  by  the  spine,  upon  which  it  rests,  it  is  necessarily  con- 
cave forwards  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  convex  forwards  in  the 
lumbar.  Again,  its  commencement  is  at  the  left  side  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae ;  its  termination  also  inclines  a  little  to 
the  left,  whilst  about  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  it  is  nearly  upon 
the  median  line.  From  this  arises  another  slight  curve,  the 
convexity  of  which  is  to  the  right  side.  Within  the  thorax, 
where  the  offsets  are  small,  the  aorta  diminishes  but  little  in  size; 
in  the  abdomen  the  diminution  is  considerable,  in  consequence 
of  laige  branches  being  furnished  to  the  viscera  in  that  cavity. 

That  part  of  the  aorta  (below  the  arch)  which  is  situated  in  the 
thorax  is  called  the  thoracic  aorta^  fig.  184,  b.  [plate  47];  it  ex-  Thoracic 
tends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra  on  its  left 
side,  to  the  opening  in  the  diaphragm  in  front  of  the  last  dorsal 
vertebra.    It  lies  in  the  back  part  of  the  interpleural  space  (the  ConnexionB. 
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posterior  mediastinum),  being  before  the  spine  and  behind  the 
root  of  the  left  lung  and  the  pericardium ;  its  left  side  is  in 
contact  with  the  corresponding  pleura  and  lung,  and  close  on 
the  right  side  are  the  azygos  vein,  the  thoracic  duct  and 
oesophagus.  The  latter  tube,  however,  towards  the  lower  part 
of  the  thorax  inclines  in  front  of  the  artery,  and  near  the 
diaphragm  gets  somewhat  to  its  left  side.  The  small  azygos 
vein  crosses  behind  the  thoracic  aorta. 

The  branches  derived  from  the  thoracic  aorta  are  nnmeroos 
but  small.  They  are  distributed  to  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  and 
to  the  viscera  contained  within  it — the  latter  being  much  the 
smaller  and  least  numerous  branches. 

The  branches  to  the  viscera  are  very  irregular  in  their  number 
and  place  of  origin.    They  are  as  follows : — 

The  pericardiac  branches  are  some  very  small  and  irn^^r  vessels  which 
pass  forwards  and  ramify  on  the  pericardium. 

The  bronchial  arteries  are  the  proper  nutritious  arteries  of  the  substance 
of  the  lung :  they  accompany  the  bronchial  tubes  in  their  ramifications 
through  that  organ,  and  they  also  supply  the  bronchial  glands,  and  in  part 
the  oesophagus.  These  vessels  vary  frequently  in  number,  and  in  their  mode 
of  origin.  The  bronchial  artery  of  the  right  side  arises  from  the  first  aortic 
intercostal  artery,  or  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  left  bronchial  artery  from 
the  thoracic  aorta ;  on  the  left  side  there  are  generally  two  bronchial  arteries, 
both  of  which  arise  from  the  thoracic  aorta,  one  near  the  conmiencement  of 
that  trunk,  and  the  other,  named  inferior  bronchial,  lower  down.  Each  ar> 
tery  is  usually  directed  to  the  back  part  of  the  corresponding  bronchus, 
along  which  it  runs,  dividing  and  subdividing  with  the  successive  bronchial 
ramifications  in  the  substance  of  the  lung. 

Peculiarities  of  the  bronchial  arteries, — The  place  of  origin  is  liable 
to  much  variation. 

The  artery  of  the  right  side  has  been  found  to  arise  sin^y  from  the  aorta, 
from  the  internal  mammary,  or  from  the  inferior  thyroid.  The  bronchial  ar- 
teries of  the  two  sides  have  been  seen  to  arise  by  a  conmion  trunk  from  the 
subclavian  (Ilaller).  Two  such  common  trunks,  each  furnishing  a  branch  to 
the  right  and  left  lungs,  have  been  observed,  in  a  single  case,  to  descend  into 
the  thorax  after  arising,  one  from  the  internal  mammary,  and  the  other  from 
the  superior  intercostal  artery  [plate  24,  fig.  6].  Some  other  peculiarities 
in  these  arteries  of  less  note  have  from  time  to  time  been  recorded ;  it 
is  necessary  only  to  refer  to  one,  viz.,  the  occurrence  of  two  distinct  bron- 
chial arteries  for  each  lung. 

The  (esophageal  arteries  are  variable  in  size  and  number  ;  there  are 
usually  four  or  five,  which  arise  from  the  fore  part  or  right  side  of  the  aorta, 
and  run  obliquely  downwards  upon  the  oesophagus,  supplying  its  coats. 
The  lower  branches  of  these  vessels  anastomose  with  the  ascending  offsets 
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of  the  coronary  artery  of  the  stomach,  whilst  the  upper  hranches  communi- 
cate in  a  similar  way  with  those  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery. 

The  glands  and  loose  tissue  in  the  posterior  mediastinum  also  receive 
small  hranches  (jxnterior  mediastinal). 

The  branches  furnished  by  the  aorta  to  the  walls  of  the 
thorax  are  named  intercostal  from  their  course  between  the 
ribs. 

The  intercostal  arteries,  %.  134,^/,  (inferior  or  aortic  intercostals)  fplate  Intercostal, 
48],  arise  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  aorta,  and  run  outwards  upon  the 
hodies  of  the  vertebrse,  after  which  they  lie  along  the  intercostal  spaces. 
They  are  usually  ten  in  number,  the  upper  intercostal  space  and  occasion-  nwnber; 
ally  a  second  space  also,  being  supplied  by  the  superior  intercostal  (a 
branch  of  the  subclavian  artery).    Owing  to  the  position  of  the  aorta  to  the 
left  side  of  the  spine,  the  right  aortic  intercostals  cross  over  the  front  of  the 
vertebrae,  furnishing  many  small  branches  to  those  bones ;  and  they  are 
therefore  a  little  longer  than  the  arteries  of  the  left  side.    As  these  vessels 
pass  outwards,  they  are  covered  by  the  pleura,  and  crossed  by  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve ;  those  of  the  right  side  also  pass  behind  the  oesophagus,  the  longer  on 
thoracic  duct,  and  the  azygos  vein  [plate  47].  right  side. 

Having  reached  the  middle  of  its  corresponding  intercostal  space,  each 

aortic  intercostal  artery  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  (a  dorsal  Wdcs 

branch)  passes  backwards,  and  will  be  presently  described  :  whilst  the  other  j"*® 

.....  .  ,  ,  .^     'V  branches. 

or  anterior  division  continues  outwards  between  the  nbs. 

This  anterior  branch,  or  proper  intercostal  artery,  passes  outwards,  at  first  Intercostal 
between  the  pleura  with  a  thin  fascia  (in  front),  and  the  external  intercostal  branch 
muscle  (behind);  and  afterwards  between  the  two  layers  of  intercostal  muscles. 
Having  gained  the  lower  border  of  the  rib  above,  near  the  angle  of  the  bone, 
by  passing  obliquely  upwards  from  the  middle  of  the  intercostal  space,  the 
artery  frimishes  several  small  branches,  and  one  long  and  slender  branch 
which  inclines  downward  and  approaches  the  border  of  the  rib  below,  supply- 
ing the  bone  and  the  intercostal  muscles.  After  giving  oflF  these  branches,  the 
artery  continues  along  the  lower  border  of  the  rib  above,  and  after  supplying 
the  intercostal  muscles,  anastomoses  with  the  anterior  intercostal  branches 
derived  from  the  internal  mammary  artery,  and  with  the  thoracic  branches 
of  the  axillary  artery. 

The  first  of  the  aortic  intercostal  arteries  has  an  anastomosis  with  the  joins  with 
superior  intercostal,  which  is  derived  from  the  subclavian  artery,  and  the  last  ^^^^^^^ 
three  are  prolonged  amongst  the  abdominal  muscles,  where  they  communi- 
cate with  the  epigastric  artery  in  front,  with  the  phrenic  arteries  at  the  side, 
and  with  the  lumbar  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  lower  down. 

Each  intercostal  artery  is  accompanied,  as  it  runs  outwards  between  the 
ribs,  by  a  corresponding  vein,  and  by  one  of  the  dorsal  nerves. 

The  posterior  or  dorsal  branch  of  each  intercostal  artery  passes  backwards 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  costo -transverse  ligament,  with  the  posterior 
branch  of  the  coiresponding  spinal  nerve ;  and  having  furnished  an  offset  to 
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the  spinal  canal,  reaches  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  divides  into  an  inter- 
nal and  an  external  branch.  The  internal  branch  is  directed  towards  the 
spinous  processes,  on  or  through  the  semispinalis  dorsi,  and  ramifies  in  the 
muscles  and  the  skin.  The  external  branch  turns  outwards  under  the  IoD' 
gissimus  dorsi,  and  is  distributed  between  that  muscle  and  the  sacro-lmn- 
balis ;  some  reach  the  superficial  muscles  [plate  19]. 

The  tpinal  branches  of  the  aortic  intercostal  arteries  arc  distributed  partly  to 
the  cord  and  its  membranes,  and  partly  to  the  bones,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  spinal  branches  of  the  lumbar  arteries,  to  the  description  of  which  refer- 
ence is  to  be  made. 

ABDOMINAL  AORTA. 

The  aorta,  after  having  passed  the  diaphragm  is  thus  named. 
It  rests  on  the  bodies  of  the  yertebrte,  extending  from  the  front 
of  the  last  dorsal  to  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra^  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  median  line,  where  it  usually  divides.  The  anterior 
surface  of  the  great  artery  is  successively  in  apposition  with  the 
liver,  the  splenic  vein,  the  pancreas,  the  third  portion  of  the 
duodenum,  the  left  renal  vein,  and  the  peritoneum.  The  vena 
cava  lies  at  its  right  side,  the  right  cms  of  the  diaphragm  being 
interposed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  close  to  the 
same  side,  are  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  azygos  vein,  which  are 
placed  between  the  aorta  and  the  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  aorta  is  surrounded  by  a  mesh  of  nerves  derived  from  the 
sympathetic. 

The  abdominal  aorta,  fig.  134,  c.  [plates  63, 54],  gives  nu- 
merous branches,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  viz.,  those 
which  supply  the  viscera,  and  those  which  are  distributed  to  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen.  The  former  consist  of  the  codiac  artery, 
the  superior  mesenteric,  the  inferior  mesenteric,  the  capsular, 
the  renal,  and  the  spermatic  arteries ;  whilst  among  the  latter 
are  included  the  phrenic,  the  lumbar,  and  the  middle  sacial 
arteries.  The  first  three  of  the  visceral  branches  are  single 
arteries. 

CCELIAC  ARTERY  OR  AXIS. 

The  coeliac  artery,  fig.  134, gy  fig.  1 42, b  [plates  49, 58],  a  short 
and  very  thick  vessel,  arises  from  the  aorta  close  to  the  margin  of 
the  diaphragm.  In  the  erect  position  of  the  body  its  dir^tion 
is  nearly  horizontal  forwards,  and  it  is  not  more  than  half  an 
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inch   long.     It  is  behind  the  small  omentum,  and  lies  l*Tery 
close  to  the  left  side  of  the  lobulus  Spigelii  of  the  liver,  and 

above  the  pancreas,  the  two  semilunar  ganglia  being  in  appo-  nex^nL 
sition  with  it,  one  on  each  side.    After  this  very  short  course, 

the  artery  divides  into  three  branches,  viz.,  the  coronary  artery  Branchoi; 

Fig.  142.* 


of  the  stomach,  the  hepatic,  and  the  splenic.    These  three  ^][|^.^*" 
branches  separate  at  the  same  time  from  the  end  of  the  artery 
like  radii  irom  an  axis,  whence,  says  Winslow,  this  trunk  has 
been  called  axis  arterise  cceliacse. 


•  The  viscera  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  the  coeliac  artery 
and  its  branches,  are  represented  in  this  sketch.  1  Liver.  2.  Gkdl-blad- 
der.  3.  Stomach.  4.  Its  pyloric  end.  5.  Pancreas.  6.  Spleen.  7.  Great 
omentum,  a.  Aorta,  a.  Phrenic  arteries.  6.  Cceliac.  c.  Coronary  of 
stomach,  d.  Hepatic,  e.  Pyloric,  f.  Gastro-duodenal.  g.  Right  gastro- 
epiploic, h.  Cystic  artery  to  gall-bladder,  i.  Splenic,  k.  Left  gastro-epiploic. 

2o 
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one  phrenic  Besides  these  branches  which  supply  the  viscera,  the  coeliac 
usually  gives  off  one  branch  to  the  walls  of  the  abdoaien,  viz., 
one  of  the  phrenic  arteries. 

Various  The  coeliac  asis  is  from  time  to  time  partly  covered  at  its  origin  by  the 
states  of  diaphragm.  It  may  be  longer  than  usual,*  in  which  case  its  branches  are 
oot  given  oflf  together  [plate  56,  fig.  4]  ;  or  it  may  be  wanting  altogether,  the 
coronary,  hepatic,  and  splenic  arteries,  arising  separately  from  the  aorta 
plate  67,  fig.  3].  In  some  cases  the  coeliac  artery  gives  off  only  two  brandies 
at  its  division,  (the  coronary  and  the  splenic,)  the  hepatic  being  supplied  from 
another  source.  Rarely,  it  gives  more  than  three  branches  to  the  viscera, 
the  additional  vessel  being  a  second  coronary,  or  a  separate  gastro-doodenal 
artery.  Both  phrenic  arteries  are  sometimes  derived  from  this  trunk. 
Cases  have  been  met  with  in  which  a  connexion  existed  between  the  coeliac 
axis  and  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  close  to  their  origin. 

CORONARY  ARTERY  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Coronary  The  coronary  artery  of  the  stomach  (coronaria  yentriculi), 
JJ^f  fig.  c,  [plate  49],  the  smallest  of  the  three  visceral  branches  de- 
rived from  the  coeliac  artery,  inclines  upwards,  and  to  the  left 
side,  to  reach  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  At  this 
point  some  branches  are  sent  upwards  on  the  oesophagus,  which 
communicate  with  the  aortic  oesophageal  arteries;  others  pass 
before  and  behind  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach,  and 
join  with  branches  of  the  splenic  artery.  The  continuation  of 
the  vessel  lies  between  the  layers  of  the  smaller  omentum,  and 
inclining  from  left  to  right  along  the  upper  curvature  of  the 
stomach,  gives  branches  to  its  coats,  and  inosculates  with  the 
pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery. 
Different  The  coronary  artery  of  the  stomach  is  sometimes  given  off 
states  of.  directly  from  the  aorta  [plate  57,  fig.  8]  ;  and  is  occasionally  re- 
presented by  two  separate  vessels.  It  sometimes  furnishes  an 
additional  hepatic  artery. 

HEPATIC  ARTERY. 

Hepatic  The  hepatic  artery,  fig.  142,  d,  [plates  49,  50,]  which  is  in- 
termediate  in  size,  at  least  in  the  adult,  between  the  coronary 
and  splenic  arteries,  gives  branches  to  the  stomach,  the  duode- 
num, and  the  pancreas,  besides  supplying  the  liver  and  gall- 
bladder. It  inclines  upwards,  and  to  the  right  side,  between  the 
layers  of  the  small  omentum,  and  in  front  of  the  foramen  of  Wins- 
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low,  to  reach  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  in  which  course  it  f"^ 
lies  upon  the  vena  port®  and  to  the  left  of  the  bile-duct.  Pre- 
viously  to  reaching  the  liver,  it  gives  the  following  branches  :  Branches. 

The  pyloric  artery,  e,  descends  to  reach  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  Pyloric 
turning  from  right  to  left  along  its  upper  curvature,  supplies  it  with  branches, 
and  inosculates  with  the  coronary  artery.  This  is  sometimes  a  branch  of  the 
following  artery  (the  gastro-duodenal). 

The  gastro-duodenal,/,  descends  behind  the  duodenum  near  the  pylorus,  Gastr.- 
and  on  reaching  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach,  changes  both  its  name  and  ^"^^  i 
direction.   It  runs  from  right  to  left  along  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
between  the  layers  of  the  great  omentum,  assuming  the  name  of  right  gattro-  gastr.-epip. ; 
epiploic,  g,  and  inosculates  with  the  left  gastro-epiploic  derived  from  the 
splenic  artery.    This  artery  gives  branches  upwards  to  both  surfaces  of  the 
stomach,  and  long  slender  vessels  downwards  to  the  omentum.   From  the 
gastro-duodenal  artery  a  branch,  pancreatico-duodeml,  fig.  143,  g,  descends  poncr.- 
along  the  inner  margin  of  the  duodenum,  between  it  and  the  pancreas,  and,  duodl. 
after  furnishing  several  branches  to  both  these  organs,  anastomoses  with 
a  small  offset  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 

Near  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  the  hepatic  artery  divides  into  its  Hepatic 
right  and  left  branches,  which  are  intended  for  the  supply  of  the  correspond-  divides 
ing  lobes  of  that  organ.    The  le/l,  the  smaller  division,  lying  in  front  of  the  ^^^^ 
vena  portae,  diverges  at  an  acute  angle  from  the  other  branch,  and  turns  out- 
wards to  reach  the  left  extremity  of  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  where 
it  enters  that  organ. 

The  right  hepatic  artery  inclines  outwards  to  the  right  extremity  of  the  and  right 
transverse  fissure.    When  crossing  behind  the  cystic  duct,  it  gives  oflF  branches; 
a  branch,  A,  the  cystic  artery,  which  turns  upwards  and  forwards  upon  the  latter  gives 
neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  divides  into  two  smaller  branches,  of  which  one  off  cystic 
ramifies  between  its  coats  at  its  depending  surface,  the  other  between  it  and 
the  liver.    The  right  hepatic  artery  then  divides  into  two  or  three  branches, 
which  enter  the  liver  by  its  transverse  fissure,  and  ramify  in  its  substance, 
accompanying  the  divisions  of  the  vena  porta  and  hepatic  ducts. 

The  hepatic  artery  may  arise  from  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  [plate  56,  Van.  of 
fig*  6],  or  from  the  aorta  itself  [plate  57,  fig.  3].    Accessory  hepatic  arteries  hepatic, 
are  often  met  with,  usually  coming  from  the  coronary  artery  of  the  stomach. 
It  has  been  found  to  furnish  a  phrenic  branch  [plate  56,  fig.  6]. 


SPLENIC  ARTERY. 


The  splenic  artery,  figs.  142,  14S,  i,  [plates  49,  50,]  in  Splenic 
the  adult  the  largest  branch  of  the  coeliac  artery,  is  destined 
to  supply  the  spleen,  and  in  part  the  stomach  and  pancreas. 
It  is  directed  horizontally  towards  the  left  side.    Wavinfif  and 

course  * 

often  tortuous  in  its  course,  it  passes,  together  with  the  splenic  is  tortuous; 

2o  2 
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vein,  which  is  below  it,  behind  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas, 
and  divides  near  the  spleen  into  several  branches.    Some  of 

Fig.  143.» 


Its 

Imnches; 
pancreatic ; 

one  of  wh. 
is  larger. 

Splenic. 


Gastric 
or  vasa 
brevia. 


these  enter  the  fissure  in  that  organ,  and  are  distributed  to  its 
substance ;  three  or  four  are  reflected  towards  the  bulging  end 
of  the  stomach,  upon  which  they  ramify.  Its  branches  are  the 
following : — 

The  pancreatic  branches,  fig.  143,  variable  in  size  and  number,  are 
given  off  whilst  the  artery  is  passing  along  the  pancreas,  the  middle  and  left 
part  of  which  they  supply  with  vessels.  One  of  laiger  size  not  unfrequently 
runs  from  left  to  right,  in  the  direction  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  and  is  called 
pancreatica  magna. 

The  tplenic  branches  are  the  proper  terminal  branches  of  the  artery ;  they 
are  five  or  six,  or  even  more  in  number,  and  vary  in  length  and  size ;  they 
enter  the  spleen  by  the  hilus  or  fissure  in  its  concave  surface,  and  ramify 
within  that  organ. 

The  gastric  branches,  /,  {vasa  brevia,)  vary  firom  five  to  seven  in  number  ; 
they  are  directed  from  left  to  right,  some  issuing  from  the  trunk  of  the 
splenic  artery,  others  from  its  terminal  branches.  Enclosed  wiUiin  the 
gastro-splenic  omentum,  they  reach  the  left  extremity  of  the  stomach,  where 

*  The  liver  is  marked  1,  the  stomach  2  ;  this  or^  is  drawn  up  so  as  to 
show  its  under  surface,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  into  view  the  duo- 
denum 3,  the  pancreas  4,  the  spleen  5,  with  their  arteries,  a.  The  coeliac 
axis.  b.  Coronaria  ventriculi.  c.  The  hepatic  artery,  d.  Its  pyloric  branch. 
e.  The  gastro-duodenal.  /.  The  riffht  gastro-epiploic.  g.  The  pancreatico-duo- 
denal.  /i.  The  cystic,  i.  The  splenic  artery,  k,  Itspancreatic  branches.  /. 
The  vasa  brevia.  m.  The  left  gastro-epiploic.  n.  The  superior  mesenteric 
artery,  a.  The  trunk  of  the  aorta  cut  off  below  the  transverse  part  of  the 
duodenum. 
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they  divide  and  spread  out  between  its  coats,  communicating  witli  tlie 
coronary  and  left  gastro-epiploic  arteries. 

The  left  gasiro-epiploic  artery  runs  from  left  to  right  along  the  great  cur-  Left  gastro- 
vature  of  the  stomach,  fig.  143,  m,  fig.  142,  k,  and  inosculates  with  the  right  «P*Pl<»»^ 
gastro-epiploic  branch  from  the  hepatic  artery.  In  its  course,  this  vessel 
lies  between  the  layers  of  the  peritoneum  at  the  great  border  of  the  stomach, 
and  gives  several  long  and  slender  branches  downwards  to  the  omentum, 
and  others  upwards  to  both  sur&ces  of  the  stomach,  where  they  communi- 
cate with  the  other  gastric  arteries. 


SUPERIOR  MESENTERIC  ARTERY. 

The  superior  meaenUric^  fig.  148,  n;  fig.  144,  a,  [plates  Superior 
60,  61,]  an  artery  of  large  sire,  supplies  the  whole  of  the  ^""^^^^ 

Fig.  144.* 


♦  The  transverse  part  of  the  colon  is  drawn  up,  and  one  layer  of  the  me- 
sentery, and  one  of  the  transverse  meso-colon,  as  well  as  the  single  layer  con- 
nectea  with  the  colic  arteries  of  the  right  side  are  removed  to  lay  the  arteries 
bare  : — 1.  is  the  termination  of  the  duodenum.  2,  2.  The  convolutions  of  the 
small  intestines.  3.  The  coecum.  4,  5,  6.  The  ascending,  transverse,  and 
descending  colon.  7.  The  pancreas. — Arteries,  a.  Superior  mesenteric. 
a,  to  e.  Its  several  branches. 
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small  intestine  beyond  the  duodenum,  and  also  a  part  of  tbe 
great  intestine.  It  arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the  aorta,  a 
little  below  the  coeliae  artery.  For  a  short  space  this  artery 
is  covered  by  the  pancreas;  on  emeiging  from  below  that 
gland  it  descends  in  front  of  the  duodenum  at  its  end,  and  is 
thence  continued  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery.  The 
splenic  vein  crosses  over  its  root.  In  the  mesentery  the  artery 
at  first  passes  downwards  and  to  the  left  side,  but  afterwards 
curves  towards  the  right  iliac  fossa,  opposite  to  which  it  inos- 
culates with  its  own  ileo-colic  branch. 

Branches. — Whilst  under  cover  of  the  pancreas,  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery  sends  oiF  a  small  branch,  inferior  pancrtatico^ 
duodenal^  fig.  144,  which  runs  along  the  concave  border  of  the 
duodenum,  and  joins  with  the  pancreatico-duodenal  artery.  Its 
other  branches  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  viz.  those  from  the 
left  or  convex,  and  those  from  the  right  or  concave  side. 

Those  which  spring  from  the  convex  or  left  side  of  the  Tcssel, 
fig.  144,  a,  a,  (rami  inttstini  tenuis,)  are  intended  for  the 
supply  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum.  They  are  usually  twelve  or 
more  in  number,  and  are  all  included  between  the  layers  of  the 
mesentery.  They  run  parallel  to  one  another  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  divide  into  two  branches,  each  of  which  forms 
an  arch  with  the  neighbouring  branch.  From  the  first  set  of 
arches  other  branches  issue,  which  divide,  and  recomrounicate 
in  the  same  way,  until,  finally,  after  forming  four  or  five  such 
tiers  of  arches,  each  smaller  than  the  other,  the  ultimate  divi- 
sions of  the  vessels  proceed  directly  to  the  intestine,  turning 
upon  it  on  both  sides,  and  ramifying  in  its  coats. 

The  branches  from  the  right  or  concave  side  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery  are  given  to  the  colon,  and  hence  are  named 
the  colic  arteries. 

The  ileocolic  artery,  6,  the  first  in  order  from  below  upwards,  inclines 
downwards,  and  to  the  right  side,  towards  the  ileo-colic  valve,  near  which  it 
divides  into  two  branches  :  one  of  these  descends  to  inosculate  with  the  ter- 
mination of  the  mesenteric  artery  itself,  and  to  form  an  arch,  from  the  con- 
vexity of  which  branches  proceed  to  supply  the  junction  of  the  small  with 
the  large  intestine,  the  coecum,  and  its  appendix  ;  the  other  division  ascends 
and  inosculates  with  the  following  branch. 

The  right  colic  artery,  c,  passes  transversely  towards  the  right  side,  be- 
neath the  peritoneum,  to  the  middle  of  the  ascending  colon,  opposite  to 
which  it  resolves  itself  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  descends  to  corn- 
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mnnicate  with  the  ileo-colic  artery,  whilst  the  other  ascends  to  Join  in  an 
arch  with  the  middle  colic. — This  artery  and  the  ileo-colic  often  arise  by 
a  common  trank. 

The  middle  colic  artery,  d,  passes  upwards  between  the  layers  of  the  meso^  Middle 
colon  towards  the  transverse  colon,  and  divides  in  a  manner  exactly  similar 
to  the  vessels  just  noticed.  One  of  its  branches  inclines  to  the  rights  where 
it  inosculates  with  the  preceding  vessel ;  the  other  descends  to  the  left  side, 
and  maintains  a  similar  communication  with  the  left  colic  branch,  derived 
from  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery.  From  the  arches  of  inosculation  thus 
formed,  small  branches  pass  to  the  colon  for  the  supply  of  its  coats.  Those 
branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  which  supply  the  ascending  colon 
have  a  layer  of  peritoneum  on  their  anterior  aspect  only ;  the  others  lie  be- 
tween two  layers. 

The  superior  mesenteric  artery  is  occasionally  connected  at  its  origin  with 
the  coeliac  artery.  Not  unfrequently  it  furnishes  the  hepatic  artery  [plate 
56,  fig.  6]. 

INFERIOR  MESENTERIC  ARTERT.  , 

This  artery,  fig.  134,  t;  fig.  146,  d,  [plate  62,]  much  Inferior 
smaller  than  the  superior  mesenteric,  supplies  the  left  side  of 
the  colon,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rectum.    It  arises  from 
the  aorta,  between  an  inch  and  two  inches  above  the  bifurcation 
of  that  trunk. 

The  inferior  mesenteric  artery  deviates  to  the  left  side  in  course; 
the  direction  of  the  left  iliac  fossa^  from  which  point  it  descends 
between  the  layers  of  the  meso-rectum  into  the  pelvis,  and 
under  the  name  of  **  superior  hcemorrhoidar'  artery,  runs  down 
behind  the  rectum.    It  lies  at  first  close  to  the  aorta,  on  its  left  connexions, 
side,  a^d  then  crosses  over  the  left  common  iliac  artery.    Its  Branches, 
branches  are  the  following  : 

The  left  colic  artery  (colica  sinistra),  fig.  145,  c,  is  directed  to  the  left  side  Left  colic, 
behind  the  peritoneum,  and  across  the  left  kidney  to  reach  the  descending 
colon  It  divides  into  two  branches,  and  forms  a  series  of  arches  in  the 
same  way  as  the  colic  vessels  of  the  opposite  side.  One  of  these  two 
branches  passes  upwards  along  the  colon,  and  inosculates  with  the  descend- 
ing branch  of  the  middle  colic  ;  whilst  the  other  descends  towards  the  sig- 
moid flexure,  and  anastomoses  with  the  sigmoid  artery. 

The  sigmoid  artery,^  runs  obliquely  downwards  to  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  Sigmoid, 
the  colon,  where  it  divides  into  branches,  some  of  which  incline  upwards  and 
form  arches  with  the  preceding  vessel,  others  turn  downwards  to  the  rectum 
and  anastomose  with  the  following  branch.    Instead  of  a  single  sigmoid 
artery,  two  or  three  branches  are  sometimes  present. 

The  superior  hamorrhoidal  artery,  g,  (haBmorrhoidalis  interna, — Haller),  Superior 

the  continuation  of  the  inferior  mesenteric,  passes  into  the  pelvis  behind  the  h«m<)- 

rrhoidal. 
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rectum,  at  first  in  the  fold  of  the  meso-rectum,  and  then  divides  into  two 
branches  which  ramify  one  on  each  side  of  the  intestine,  extending  to  near  iu 
lower  end,  and  anastomosing  with  the  middle  and  inferior  haunorrhoidsl  ar- 
teries [plates  59,  60]. 

Fig.  145.  • 


Anasto-  In  this  place  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  arteries  distributed  to  the 

teries'^on^  alimentary  canal  communicate  freely  one  with  the  other  over  the  whole 
alimentary    ^^^^  canal.    The  arteries  of  the  great  intestine  derired  from  the 

canaL  two  mesenteric  arteries,  form  a  range  of  vascular  arches  along  the  colon  and 
rectum,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  they  anastomose  with  the  middle  and  in- 
ferior hsBmorrhoidal  arteries,  given  from  the  internal  iliac  and  pudic  arteries. 
The  branches  from  the  left  side  of  the  superior  mesenteric  form  another  series 
of  arches  along  the  small  intestine,  which  is  connected  with  the  former  by 
the  ileo-colic  artery.  Further  a  branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric  joins  opoo 
the  duodenum  with  the  pancreatico-duodenal  artery ;  the  latter,  at  its  com- 
mencement, is  in  a  manner  continuous  with  the  pyloric  artery  ;  and  so  like- 
wise, through  the  coronary  artery  of  the  stomach  and  its  ascending  brancbes, 
a  similar  connexion  is  formed  with  the  oesophageal  arteries,  even  ap  to  the 
pharynx. 

*  The  descending  colon  and  its  arteries.  1.  Transverse  eolon.  8.  De- 
scending colon.  3.  Sigmoid  flexure  of  colon.  4.  Rectum.  6.  SinaD  intes- 
tines. 6.  Pancreas,  a.  Aorta,  a.  Superior  mesenteric  artery,  c.  Middle 
colic  artery,  d.  Inferior  mesenteric,  e.  Left  colic,  f.  Sigmoid,  g.  Su- 
perior hssmorrhoidal. 
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CAPSULAR  OR  SUPRARENAL  ARTERIES. 

The  suprarenal  or  capsular  arteries,  fig.  184,  «»,  [plate  54,]  S^rap  ^ 
are  two  very  small  vessels  which  arise  irom  the  aorta  on  a  level 
with  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  and  incline  obliquely  outwards 
upon  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  to  reach  the  under  sur&ce  of 
the  suprarenal  capsules,  to  which  bodies  they  are  distributed, 
anastomosing  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  capsular  branches 
derived  from  the  phrenic  and  the  renal  arteries.  In  the  foetus  ^(^^ 
these  arteries  are  of  large  size. 


RENAL  OR  EMULGENT  ARTERIES. 


The  renal  arteries,  fig.  184,  n,  [plates  58,  54],  of  large  Renal 
diameter  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organs  which  they 
supply,  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  aorta,  about  half  an  inch  be- 
low the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  that  of  the  right  side  some- 
what lower  down  than  that  of  the  left.    Each  is  directed  out-  direction, 
wards,  so  as  to  form  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  aorta.  In 
consequence  of  the  position  of  the  aorta  upon  the  spine,  the 
right  renal  artery  has  to  run  a  somewhat  longer  course  than  the  fhe  right 
left,  in  order  to  reach  the  right  kidney.  The  artery  of  the  right  longw; 
side  crosses  behind  the  vena  cava,  and  both  are  overlapped  by 
the  accompanying  renal  vein.    Previously  to  reaching  the  con- 
cave border  of  the  kidney,  each  artery  divides  into  four  or  five 
branches,  the  greater  number  of  which  usually  lie  intermediate 
between  the  vein  in  front,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ureter  be- 
hind. These  branches,  after  having  passed  deeply  into  the  fissure  enter  fissure 
of  the  kidney,  subdivide  and  are  distributed  in  the  gland,  in  the  <*^^*^*y» 
manner  described  in  the  account  of  the  structure  of  that  oigan. 

Branches, — The  renal  artery  furnishes  a  small  branch  to 
the  suprarenal  capsule,  another  which  ramifies  in  the  cellular 
membrane  and  fat  behind  the  kidney,  and  a  third  to  the  ureter. 

PeculiarUies, — The  renal  artery  may  be  represented  by  two,  three,  four,  more  than 
or  even  five  branches ;  and  the  greatest  difference  is  found  to  exist  even  on  artery, 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  body,  as  to  the  origin  of  these  accessory  vessels 
[plate  57,  various  figures].   As  they  usually  arise  in  succession  from  the 
aorta  itself,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  deviation  is  merely  a  step  beyond  that  in 
which  the  single  artery  divides  into  branches  sooner  than  usual  after  its  Var.  in 
origin  [plates  54,  56,  fig.  5].    In  some  cases  a  renal  artery  has  been  seen  to  origin; 
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proceed  from  the  common  iliac  [plate  57,  figs.  3,  4]  ;  and  in  one  case,  de- 
scribed by  £ustachius,from  the  internal  iliac.  Portal  found  in  one  instance 
the  right  and  left  renal  arteries  arising  by  a  common  tnink  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  aorta.  In  another  case,  one  of  several  arteries  arose  from  the 
front  of  the  aorta  at  its  bifurcation,  or  of  the  left  common  iliac  at  its  origin 
[plate  67,  fig.  3]. 

Rre.  enter        The  branches  of  the  renal  artery,  instead  of  entering  at  the  hilus,  may 
kidney        reach  and  penetrate  the  gland  near  its  upper  end,  or  on  its  anterior  surface 
egu  nry.    ^^^^^      gg  gj    Lastly,  cases  occur,  though  very  rarely,  in  which  one  of 
the  renal  arteries  is  wanting. 


SPERMATIC  ARTERIES. 

Spermatic  The  spermatic  arteries,  fig.  184,  o,  [plates  68,  55,]  two 
sfcndw'and  ^^^7  ^^^S  vessels,  arise  from  the  fore  part  of  the 

long;  aorta,  a  little  below  the  renal  arteries.  In  the  foetus  they  are 
short,  as  the  testes,  at  an  early  period  of  development,  are  placed 
immediately  beneath  the  kidneys ;  but  the  arteries  become  gra- 
dually lengthened  as  those  organs  are  moved  from  the  abdomen 
inabdomen;  into  the  scrotum.  Each  spermatic  artery  is  first  directed  out- 
wards and  downwards,  crossing  the  ureter,  and  resting  on  the 
psoas  muscle ;  after  passing  over  the  external  iliac  artery,  it 
turns  forwards  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  where  it  comes 
into  contact  with  the  vas  deferens.  With  this  and  the  other 
in  spermatic  constituents  of  the  spermatic  cord,  the  artery  courses  along  the 
inguinal  canal  and  descends  to  the  scrotum  to  be  finally  distri- 
buted to  the  testis,  after  reaching  the  back  part  of  that  gland 
and  anastomosing  there  with  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens. 
The  spermatic  arteries  are  covered  by  the  peritoneum  until 
they  reach  the  internal  ring.  Near  the  testis  they  become 
tortuous. 

Artery  In       female,  the  arteries  corresponding  to  the  spermatic 

in  female,  arteries  in  the  male,  named  the  ovarian  [plates  59],  are 
Ovarian.  shorter  than  those  vessels,  and  do  not  pass  out  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Their  origin,  direction,  and  connexions  in  the  first 
part  of  their  course,  conform  to  what  obtains  in  the  male ;  but 
at  the  margin  of  the  pelvis  they  incline  inwards,  and  run- 
ning tortuously  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligaments  of 
the  uterus,  are  guided  to  the  attached  maigin  of  the  ovaries, 
which  they  supply  with  branches.  Some  small  branches  can 
also  be  traced  along  the  round  ligament  into  the  inguinal  canal, 
and  others  along  the  Fallopian  tubes.    One,  continuing  inwards 
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towards  the  uterus,  joins  with  the  uterine  artery  [plate  63, 

The  spermatic  arteries  occasionally  arise  by  a  common  trunk.  Various 
Two  spermatic  arteries  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  on  one 
side ;  both  of  which  usually  arise  from  the  aorta,  though  one 
may  be  a  branch  from  the  renal  artery.  A  case  has  occurred  of 
three  arteries  on  one  side, — ^two  from  the  aorta,  and  the  third 
from  the  renal  [plate  57,  fig.  5]. 


INFERIOR  PHRENIC  ARTERIES. 

The  phrenic  arteries,  fig.  142,  a,  [plates  53,  54,] 
are  two  small  vessels  which  arise  from  the  aorta,  on  a  level 
with  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm.  These  little  ar- 
teries are  very  irregular  in  their  origin.  Supposing  them  to 
arise  separately  one  from  the  other  (which  will  be  presently 
seen  to  be  by  no  means  a  constant  arrangement),  most  com- 
monly one  is  derived  from  the  coeliac  artery  close  to  its  origin, 
and  the  other  from  the  aorta  on  a  level  with  the  under  surface 
of  the  diaphragm.  They  soon  diverge  from  each  other,  and 
passing  across  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  incline  upwards  and 
outwards  upon  its  under  surface.  The  artery  of  the  left  side,  origin 
having  passed  behind  the  oesophagus,  ascends  on  the  left  of  the 
oesophageal  opening  of  the  diaphragm ;  whilst  the  right  phrenic 
artery,  after  having  passed  behind  the  liver  and  the  vena  cava, 
lies  to  the  right  side  of  the  opening  in  the  diaphragm  which 
transmits  that  great  vein.  Before  reaching  the  central  tendon 
of  the  diaphragm,  each  of  the  arteries  divides  into  two  branches,  Brancbes; 
of  which  one  runs  forwards  towards  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
thorax,  distributing  branches  to  the  diaphragm,  and  finally  anas-  to  diaphr. 
tomosing  with  the  musculo-phrenic  branch  of  the  internal  mam- 
mary artery.  The  other  pursues  a  transverse  direction  towards 
the  side  of  the  thorax,  and  communicates  with  the  terminations 
of  the  intercostal  arteries. 

Each  phrenic  artery  gives  small  branches  (superior  capsular)  to  supra- 
to  the  suprarenal  capsule  of  its  own  side ;  the  left  artery 
sends  some  branches  to  the  oesophagus,  whilst  the  artery  of  the 
right  side  gives  small  vessels,  which  reach  the  termination  of  the 
vena  cava.  Small  offsets  descend  to  the  liver  between  the 
layers  of  the  peritoneum. 
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VariooB  '^^^  phremc  arteries  are  found  to  vary  greatly  in  their  mode  of  origin, 

origin.  but  these  deviations  seem  to  have  little  influence  on  their  course  and  distri- 
bution. In  the  first  place,  they  may  arise  either  separately,  or  by  a  commoo 
trunk  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  latter  mode  of  origin  is  nearly  a«  fre- 
quent as  the  former.  When  the  two  arteries  are  joined  at  their  origin, 
the  common  trunk  arises  most  frequently  from-  the  aorta  [plate  56,  fig.  4]; 
though,  sometimes,  it  springs  firom  the  coeliac  axis  [plate  66,  fig.  6].  When 
arising  separately,  the  phrenic  arteries  are  given  off  sometimes  from  the 
aorta  [plate  54],  more  frequently  from  the  coeliac  axis  [plate  53],  and 
occasionally  from  the  renal  [plate  56,  fig.  5] ;  but  it  most  conmionly  hap- 
pens that  the  artery  of  the  right  side  is  derived  from  one,  and  that  of  the 
left  side  from  another  of  these  sources.*  An  additional  phrenic  artery  (de- 
rived from  the  left  hepatic)  has  been  once  met  with  [plate  56,  fig.  6]. 


LUMBAR  ARTERIES. 


Lumbar 
arteries; 

analogous 
to  in- 
tercostl.; 


four  or 
five  in 
number; 


divide  into 
two  bn. 

Abdominal 
branch; 


The  lumbar  arteries,  fig.  184»  are  analogous  to  the  inter- 
costal arteries,  not  only  in  their  mode  of  origin,  direction,  and 
size,  but  in  a  great  measure  in  the  manner  of  their  distribution 
also.  Thus,  as  the  intercostal  arteries  conmiunicate  with  the 
branches  of  the  internal  mammary  upon  the  thorax,  so  the  lum- 
bar arteries,  by  anastomosing  with  the  epigastric,  have  a  nearly 
similar  relation  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  The  lumbar  arteries 
arising  from  the  back  part  of  the  aorta,  are  usually  four  in  number 
on  each  side.  They  pass  outwards,  (each  crossing  the  middle  of 
the  body  of  the  corresponding  lumbar  Tcrtebra,)  and  soon  dip 
deeply  under  the  psoas  muscle,  between  it  and  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrse  [plates  58,  64].  The  two  upper  arteries  are  likewise 
under  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm  ;  those  on  the  right  side  are 
covered  by  the  yena  cava.  At  the  interval  between  the  trans- 
verse processes,  each  lumbar  artery  divides  into  a  dorsal  and  an 
abdominal  branch. 

The  abdominal  branch  of  each  lumbar  artery  runs  outwards 
behind  the  quadratus  lumborum, — the  lowest  of  these  branches 
not  unfrequently  in  front  of  that  muscle.  Continuing  out- 
wards between  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  artery  ramifies  with- 
in them,  and  maintains  communications  with  branches  of  the 
epigastric  and  internal  mammary  in  front,  with  the  terminal 


*  In  only  one  out  of  thirty-six  cases  did  the  phrenic  arteries  arise  in  the 
mode  ordinarily  described  ;  viz.,  as  two  separate  vessels  Irom  the  abdominal 


aorta  [op.  cit.  p.  417]. 
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branches  of  the  intercostals  above,  and  with  those  of  the  ilio- 
lumbar and  circumflex  iliac  arteries  below. 

The  dorsal  branch  of  each  lumbar  artery,  like  the  correspond^  donal  br. 
ing  branch  of  the  intercostal  arteries,  gives  off,  immediately  after  muKJes 
its  origin,  an  offset  (named  «ptita/),  which  enters  the  spinal  of  the  back; 
canal.    The  dorsal  branch  then,  proceeding  backwards  with  the 
posterior  division  of  the  corresponding  lumbar  nerve  between 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  divides  into  smaller 
vessels,  which  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  the  integument 
of  the  back. 

The  spinal  artery  enters  the  spinal  canal  through  the  inter- 
vertebral  foramen,  and,  having  given  an  offset  which  runs  along  tpiial 
the  nerves  to  the  dura  mater  and  cauda  equina  and  com- 
municates  with  the  other  spinal  arteries,  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  bones  in  the  following  its  distri- 
manner : — one  curves  upwards  on  the  back  part  of  the  body  of 
the  vertebra  above,  near  to  the  root  of  the  pedicle,  whilst  the 
other  descends  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  vertebra  below  ;  and 
each  communicates  with  a  corresponding  branch  from  the  neigh- 
bouring spinal  artery.  As  this  arrangement  prevails  on  both 
sides  and  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,,  there  is 
formed  a  double  series  of  arterial  arches  behind  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  the  convexities  of  which  are  turned  towards  each 
other.  The  arches  are  moreover  joined  together  across  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  by  transverse  branches. 

From  this  interlacement  of  vessels,  numerous  ramifications 
are  distributed  to  the  periosteum  and  the  bone  [plate  67, 
%.  8]. 

Tlie  lumbar  arteries  of  opposite  sides,  instead  of  taking  their  origin  Varieties 
separately  from  the  aorta,  occasionally  commence  by  a  common  trunk,  whose  [^JjJ!^^ 
branches  pass  out  laterally,  and  continue  their  course  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Two  arteries  of  the  same  side  are  sometimes  conjoined  at  their  origin.  On 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  the  place  of  a  lumbar  artery  is  often  taken  by  an 
offset  from  the  middle  sacral  artery,  and  the  ilio-lumbar  compensates  for  the 
absence  of  the  lumbar  vessel  amongst  the  muscles. 


artenes. 


MIDDLE  SACRAL  ARTERY. 


The  middle  sacral  artery,  fig.  184,  fc,  the  last  of  the  branches  Middle 
of  the  abdominal  aorta,  is  a  small  vessel  about  the  size  of  a  "^"^ 
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IS  continu- 
ation of 
aorta  along 
yeitebne. 


Varies  in 
origin. 


crowquill,  which  arises  from  the  extremity  of  the  aorta,  just  at 
its  bifurcation.  From  this  point  the  artery  proceeds  downwards 
upon  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  over  the  middle  of  the  sacrum, 
as  far  as  the  coccyx,  where  it  forms  small  arches  of  anastomosis 
with  the  lateral  sacral  arteries.  From  its  anterior  sur&oe  some 
small  branches  come  forwards  within  the  fold  of  the  meso- 
rectum,  and  ramify  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  intestine, 
and  on  each  side  others  spread  out  upon  the  sacrum,  and  anas- 
tomose with  the  lateral  sacral  arteries,  occasionally  sending  small 
offsets  into  the  anterior  sacral  foramina  [plate  54]. 

The  middle  sacral  artery  eometimes  deriatcs  a  little  to  the  side,  and  pro- 
ceedsy  not  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  but  from  one  of  the  conunon 
iliac  arteries,  usually  from  that  of  the  left  side.  This  artery  represents  the 
caudal  prolongation  of  the  aorta  of  animals. 


UNUSUAL   PULMONARY   BRANCH  FROM   THE  ABDOJIINAL 

AORTA. 


Unusual 

pulmonale 

artery. 


A  very  remarkable  case  is  recorded  of  the  existence  of  a  large  pulmonary 
branch  which  arose  from  the  abdominal  aorta,  close  to  the  coeliac  artery,  and 
after  passing  upwards  through  the  oesophageal  opening  in  the  diaphragm, 
divided  into  two  branches,  which  were  distributed  to  the  lungs,  near  their 
bases.* 


BIFURCATION  OF  THE  AOKTA. 

Bifurcation  Tbe  abdominal  aorta  ends  by  dividing  into  two  trunks,  named 
pLw*^'  tbe  common  iliac  arteries.  Tbe  bifurcation  usually  takes  place 
on  tbe  body  of  tbe  fourtb  lumbar  vertebra,  a  little  to  tbe  left  of 
tbe  middle  line.  Tbe  point  here  indicated  will  be  found  nearly 
on  a  level  with  a  line  drawn  from  one  crista  of  tbe  ilium  to  tbe 
other,  and  is  opposite  to  tbe  left  side  of  the  umbilicus.  It 
should,  however,  be  observed,  that  tbe  place  of  division  is  very 
inconstant  in  its  position,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement — 

In  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  the  aorta  di> 
vided  either  upon  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  or  upon  the  intervertebral  disc 


•  Description  d'un  artere  pulmonaire,  &c.,  par  A.  Maugars  d' Angers. 
Journal  dc  M^ecine,  Chirurgie,  Pharm.  &C.,  par  les  Citovens  Corvisart, 
I^ronx,  ct  Boyer.  Paris  :  An.  10.  Also,  "The  Arteries  by  R.  QuaiD, 
p.  426. 
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below  it ;  in  one  case  in  nine  it  was  below,  and  in  about  one  in  eleven  above  this 
the  space  thus  indicated. — In  ten  bodies  out  of  every  thirteen,  the  division 
of  the  great  artery  took  place  within  half  an  inch  above  or  below  the  level 
of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  ;  and  it  occurred  more  frequently  below  than  above 
that  space  [op.  cit.  p.  415]. 

The  highest  point  at  which  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  has  been  seen  to 
take  place,  is  immediately  after  the  origin  of  the  right  renal  artery.  In  this 
case  (only  one  is  recorded)  the  two  parts  resulting  from  the  division  of  the 
vessel  were  connected  by  a  transverse  branch,  and  then  divided  each  into 
the  external  and  internal  iliac  arteries.* 


COMMON  ILIAC  ARTERIES. 

The  common  iliac  arteries,  fig.  184,  9,  [plate  53],  commencing  ^P^^^ 
at  tlie  bifurcation  of  tlie  aorta,  pass  downwards  and  outwards,  ^^^^j^^. 
diverging  from  each  other,  and  divide  opposite  the  interver- 
tebral substance  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the 
sacrum,  into  two  branches,  named  the  internal  and  external  iliac 
arteries — the  former  being  distributed  to  the  walls  and  viscera  of  division; 
the  pelvis,  whilst  the  latter  is  prolonged  into  the  lower  limb, 
after  having  sent  two  important  branches  to  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen. 

The  common  iliac  arteries  usually  measure  about  two  inches  usual 
in  length.  They  are  both  covered  by  the  peritoneum  and  the  in-  ^^"8^^- 
testines,  and  rest  on  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  approaching  re- 
spectively the  psoas  muscles  at  their  ends  ;  they  arc  crossed  by 
the  ureters  at  their  point  of  division,  and  likewise  by  the 
branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  which  are  directed  towards 
the  hypogastric  plexus. 

The  common  iliac  arteries  of  opposite  sides  differ  in  some  Difference 
degree  in  their  connexions  with  other  parts,  but  more  especially 
with  the  neighbouring  veins.  Thus,  the  artery  of  the  right  side  sides, 
is  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  front  of  the  last  lumbar  ver- 
tebra, the  two  common  iliac  veins  being  interposed.  The 
artery  of  the  left  side  is  crossed  by  the  branches  of  the  inferior 
mesenteric  artery. 

Veins. — The  left  iliac  vein,  supported  on  the  last  lumbar  verte-  veins; 
bra,  lies  to  the  inner  side  of,  and  below  the  left  artery.    On  the 
right  side  there  are  three  veins  in  connexion  with  the  artery  ; 

♦  Sylloge  observ.  anatom.  select.,  §  77,  in  Haller.  "  Disputat.  Ana- 
tom."  t.  vi.  p.  781.    "  The  Arteries,"  by  R.  Quain,  p.  416. 
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the  right  iliac  vein  lying  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  the 
iliac  vein  of  the  left  side  crossing  behind  it,  and  the  vena  cava 
(resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two  others)  being  on  the 
right  side  of  the  artery  at  its  upper  end  [plate  55]. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  THE   COMMON   ILIAC  ARTERIES. 


Various 
conditionB. 


Origin. 


Division. 


Length. 


Absence 
very  rare. 


Besides  slight  differences  between  the  arteries  of  the  two  sides,  in  length 
and  direction,  by  no  means  of  constant  occurrence,  the  common  iliac  arteries 
vary  in  their  place  of  origin,  and  in  the  point  at  which  they  divide. 

The  place  of  origin  of  the  common  iliac  arteries  coincides  with  that  of  the 
bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  the  variations  in  which  have  been  already  noticed. 

The  height  at  which  these  arteries  divide  is  subject  to  great  variety.  In 
two-thirds  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  place  of  division  ranged  between 
the  middle  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  upper  margin  of  the  sacrum  ; 
in  one  case  in  eight  it  was  above,  and  in  one  case  in  six  below  that  space. 
Most  frequently  the  left  artery  was  found  to  divide  lower  down  than 
the  right. 

The  length  also  was  observed  to  differ  much  in  different  instances.  In  five  - 
sevenths  of  the  cases  examined,  it  varied  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  three 
inches ;  of  the  remaining  cases,  in  about  half,  the  artery  was  longer,  and  in 
the  other  half,  shorter ;  the  minimum  length  being  (only  in  one  case)  less 
than  half  an  inch  [plate  57,  fig.  8],  and  the  maximum  four  and  a  half 
inches  [plate  58,  fig.  1].  In  estimating  the  relative  lengths  of  the  right  and 
left  arteries,  it  was  found  that  the  right  was  tlie  longer  in  sixty- three,  and  the 
left  in  fifty-two,  whilst  the  two  were  equal  in  fifty-three  [op.  cit.  pp.  433-6]. 

In  one  instance,  recorded  by  Cruveilhier,  ("  Anat.  descript."  t.  iii.  p.  186), 
the  right  common  iliac  was  wanting,  and  the  internal  and  external  iliacs  of 
that  side  arose  as  distinct  branches  from  the  aorta. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  COMMON  ILIAC  ARTERIES. 


General 
view  of 
place  of 
operation. 

In  iliac 
region; 


not  ap- 
plicable in 
many  cases, 


The  common  iliac  artery,  extending  in  a  line  from  the  left  side  of  the  um- 
bilicus towards  the  middle  of  Poupart^s  ligament,  and  being  placed  at  its  com- 
mencement on  a  level  with  the  highest  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  may  be 
approached  in  an  operation,  by  dividing  the  abdominal  muscles  to  a  sufficient 
extent,  in  the  iliac  region  and  a  little  above  this  part  of  the  abdomen.  The 
incisions  might  be  made,  beginning  above  Poupart's  ligament,  to  the  outer 
side  of  its  middle,  and  running  parallel  with  that  structure  towards  the  an- 
terior superior  spine  of  the  iliac  bone,  thence  curving  for  a  couple  of  inches 
towards  the  .umbilicus.  Jn  this  way  the  artery  will  be  approached  firom 
below ;  but,  if  a  tumor  extends  along  the  external  iliac  artery,  this  plan 
of  operation  would  be  objectionable,  for  the  swelling  itself,  and,  it  may  be, 
the  adhesion  of  the  peritoneum  to  its  surface^  would  be  sources  of  serious 
difficulty.     Should  the  aneurism  extend  upwards  in  the  abdomen  it 
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will  be  best  to  approach  the  artery  from  the  side,  or  rather  from  above, — not 
from  below.  The  essential  part  of  the  operation,  so  far  as  the  abdominal  muscles 
are  concerned,  is,  that  they  should  be  divided  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six 
inches  at  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  beginning  about  two  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  umbilicus  and  ending  lower  than  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  the  in- 
cision being  curved  outwards  towards  the  lumbar  region.  Sir  P.  Crampton, 
in  an  operation  to  tie  this  artery,  divided  the  muscles  from  the  end  of  the 
lowest  rib,  straight  down  nearly  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  thence  forward 
a  little  above  the  border  of  the  bone  as  far  as  its  spine.**^  This  plan  is  well 
devised  for  the  object. 

The  fascia  behind  the  muscles  (fascia  transversalis)  is  to  be  cut  through 
with  care,  and  the  peritoneiun  to  be  raised  from  that  and  the  iliac  fascia,  as 
well  as  from  the  cellular  membrane  (sometimes  containing  a  quantity  of  fat), 
which  is  interposed  between  the  serous  and  the  fibrous  membranes.  With 
the  peritoneum  will  be  raised  the  ureter,  which  adheres  to  it. 

The  artery  will  be  seen  on  the  last  lumbar  vertebra ;  and,  on  the  right  side 
of  the  body,  large  veins  will  be  in  view  in  close  connexion  with  it,  viz.  both 
common  iliac  veins,  and  the  commencement  of  the  lower  vena  cava  [plate  65]. 
It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  some  cases,  (without  transposition  of  the  visce- 
ra, as  well  as  with  that  condition,)  the  iliac  veins  are  joined  on  the  left  instead 
of  the  right  side ;  and  that  in  another  small  class  of  cases  the  junction  of  those 
veins  is  delayed,  so  to  say  [plate  68,  figs.  1,  2,  3].  The  effect  of  either  of 
these  conformations  of  the  venous  system,  would  be  to  give  to  the  artery  on 
the  left  side  much  more  than  the  usual  complication  with  veins.  Lastly, 
the  thin  cellular  membrane  covering  the  artery  is  divided  without  any  diffi- 
culty to  admit  the  passage  of  the  ligature. 

The  common  iliac  artery  is  in  most  cases  of  sufficient  length  to  admit  of 
the  application  of  a  ligature  without  much  apprehension  of  secondary  hse- 
morrhage  occurring  in  consequence  of  insufficiency  in  this  respect.  But  it 
has  been  shown  above  to  be  in  some  instances  very  short — so  short  that  the 
operation  would  be  inadmissible.  In  any  case  in  which  the  common  trunk 
is  thus  short,  it  would  probably  be  more  prudent  to  place  a  ligature  on  the 
external  iliac  and  aiiother  on  the  internal  iliac,  at  the  origin  of  each,  than  to 
tie  the  common  iliac  artery,  or  the  external  iliac  alone  near  its  commence- 
ment. 

The  surgeon  has  it  in  his  power  to  judge  of  the  length  of  the  artery  during 
the  operation,  and  to  determine  as  to  the  propriety  of  tying  one  vessel  or  the 
other,  for  the  iliac  arteries  are  under  his  view  almost  as  fully  as  if  dissected. 
Arteries  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  are,  on  the  contrary,  only  seen  at  the 
point  at  which  it  has  been  before-hand  determined  to  place  the  ligature. 

No  branch  that  has  received  a  name  is  given  off  by  the  com- 
mon iliac  arteries  in  their  course;  but  somewhat  above  the 
sacro-iliac  sj'mphysis,  as  has  been  observed,  each  divides  into 
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two  branches,  the  internal  and  external  iliac  arteries.  Of  these 
the  internal  iliac  artery,  which  famishes  branches  to  supply  the 
pelvis,  pelvic  viscera,  and  the  perinsum,  will  be  first  described. 

The  common  iliac  artery,  it  should  be  added,  often  gives  off  a  small  un- 
named branch  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  ureter  or  the  psoas  muscle 
[plates  53,  57],  and  sometimes  even  a  larger  branch — a  renal  artery  or  the 
itio-lumbar  [plate  57,  fig.  6]. 


INTERNAL  ILUC  ARTERY. 
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The  internal  iliac  arttry  (hypogastrica,  pelvica),  fig.  134,  r, 
[plates  53  to  55],  a  short  and  thick  trunk,  separates  from  the 
external  iliac  immediately  after  its  origin,  and  dips  into  the 
pelvis  to  supply  the  walls  and  the  viscera  of  that  cavity.  This 
artery  is  usually  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is 
smaller  than  the  external  iliac,  except  in  the  foetus.  It  extends 
from  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac  artery  towards  the 
sacro  sciatic  foramen,  and  separates  near  that  point  into  two 
divisions.  At  its  origin,  the  artery  lies  near  the  inner  border  of 
the  psoas  muscle ;  lower  down,  it  rests  against  part  of  the  pyri- 
form  muscle.  Behind  it,  are  situated  the  internal  iliac  vein,  and 
the  communicating  branch  which  passes  from  the  lumbar  to  the 
sacral  plexus  of  nerves :  in  front  it  is  crossed  by  the  ureter,  which 
separates  it  from  the  peritoneeum. 

Considered  in  a  sii];gical  point  of  view,  the  deviations  of  this  artery  from 
its  ordinary  condition  in  regard  to  its  length  and  place  of  division,  are  im- 
portant. 

Length, — In  V^o-thirds  of  a  large  numher  of  cases,  the  length  of  the  in- 
ternal iliac  artery  varied  hetwcen  an  inch  and  an  inch  and  a  half ;  in  the 
remaining  third  it  was  much  more  frequently  longer  than  shorter  than  those 
measurements,  the  artery  heing  in  the  extreme  cases  ahout  half  an  inch 
and  three  inches  in  extent. 

The  lengths  of  the  common  iliac  and  internal  iliac  arteries  bear  an  in- 
verse proportion  to  each  other — the  internal  iliac  being  long  when  the  com- 
mon iliac  is  short,  and  vice  vend.  Moreover,  when  the  common  iliac 
is  short,  the  internal  iliac  (arising  higher  than  usual)  is  placed  for  some  dis- 
tance out  of  the  pelvis,  and  descends  by  the  side  of  the  external  iliac  to 
reach  that  cavity  [plate  57,  fig.  9]. 

The  place  of  division  of  the  internal  iliac  into  its  branches  varies  between 
the  upper  margin  of  the  sacrum  and  the  upper  border  of  the  sacro -sciatic 
foramen. 

The  length  of  the  internal  iliac  arteries  of  the  two  sides  was,  in  a  series 
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•f  cases,  often  found  to  differ,  but  neither  seemed  habitually  to  exceed  the 
other  [op.  cit.  p.  437]. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  INTERNAL  ILIAC  ARTERY. 

This  artery  has  been  tied  for  aneurism  affecting  one  of  its  large  branches  Int  iliac 

on  the  back  of  the  pelvis — the  gluteal  or  sciatic.    It  is  arrived  at  by  divid-  tied  for 

ing  the  abdominal  muscles  before  the  iliac  fossa  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  ^a^bi^ch* 

required  for  exposing  the  external  iliac— in  the  manner  of  the  operation  first  ^j^g^.]^ 

mentioned  for  the  common  iliac.    The  vein,  a  large  one,  is,  it  will  be  borne  divided 

in  mind,  behind  the  artery  and  in  contact  with  it  [plate  56]  :  it  is  occasion-  in  iliac 
aUy  double  [plate  68,  fig.  6]. 

There  is  some  difference  in  the  degree  of  diflficulty  that  would  be  expe-  Conse- 

rienced  in  securing  the  internal  iliac  artery  in  different  cases.  This  is  owing  quencea 

to  the  fact  that,  when  short,  (and,  as  shown  above,  it  often  is  so,)  the  artery  |f„^^**"f 

is  placed  deeply  in  the  pelvis;  whereas,  when  the  length  is  more  considerable,  art, 
it  is  accessible  above  that  cavity. 

Again,  when  the  artery  is  very  short,  [as  represented,  for  instance,  in  plate 
68,  fig.  1],  it  would  probably  be  more  safe  to  tie  the  common  iliac,  or  both 
the  external  and  the  internal  iliacs  at  their  origin  than  to  place  a  ligature  on 
the  latter  only,  close  to  a  strong  ciurent  of  blood. 

The  internal  iliac  artery  in  the  foetus  (hypogastric) ,  curves  In  the 
forwards  firom  the  cominon  iliac  artery  to  the  side  of  the  urinary  " 
bladder.    In  this  course  it  descends  but  little,  as  the  bladder  gives  off 
projects  into  the  abdomen  in  early  life.    Coursing  upwards  by  ^^ryT 
the  side  and  fundus  of  that  organ,  the  vessel  reaches  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  along  which  it  ascends  towards  the  um- 
bilicus, converging  to  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side.    At  the 
umbilicus  the  two  arteries  come  into  contact  with  the  umbilical 
vein,  and  then  escaping  with  that  vein  from  the  abdomen,  coil 
round  it  in  the  umbilical  cord,  and  ramify  in  the  substance  of  the 
placenta.    To  that  part  of  the  vessel  which  is  placed  within  the  part  called 
abdomen,  the  term  hypogastric  is  applied ;  the  remaining  por- 
tion  thence  onward  through  the  umbilicus  to  the  placenta,  being  part  um- 
the  proper  umbilical  artery.    In  the  first  part  of  its  course  each 
vessel  lies  along  the  margin  and  side  of  the  pelvis,  covered  by 
the  peritonseum  and  crossed  by  the  ureter ;  it  next  lies  between 
that  membrane  and  the  side  of  the  bladder,  to  which  it  gives 
branches  {superior  vesical)^  and  is  crossed  in  the  male  by  the 
vas  deferens  ;  and  finally,  it  ascends  towards  the  umbilicus,  be- 
tween the  peritonseum  and  the  fascia  transversalis,  the  latter 
separating  it  from  the  rectus  muscle  and  its  sheath. 
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After  the  cessation  of  the  placental  circulation  at  birth,  the 
two  hypogastric  arteries  become  impervious  from  the  side  of  the 
bladder  upwards  to  the  umbilicus,  and  are  converted  into  fibrous 
cords.  These  two  cords,  which  extend  from  the  sides  of  the 
bladder  to  behind  the  umbilicus,  being  shorter  than  the  sac  of 
the  peritoneeum  on  which  thej  rest,  cause  the  serous  membrane 
to  project  inwards,  and  thus  are  formed  two  fossae  (fossae  of  the 
peritonaeum)  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen.  The  part  of  the 
artery  intervening  between  the  origin  of  the  vessel  and  the  side 
of  the  bladder,  still  continues  pervious,  and  though  reduced  pro- 
portionately in  size,  continues  to  convey  blood  to  the  bladder, 
constituting  the  superior  vesical  artery. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  though 
constant  and  regular  in  their  existence  and  general  distribution, 
vary  much  In  their  origin.  Some  are  distributed  to  the  parts  or 
organs  within  the  pelvis,  viz.  to  the  rectum,  the  urinary  bladder, 
the  spinal  canal,  and  the  organs  peculiar  to  the  female ;  whilst 
others  of  larger  size  supply  chiefly  the  muscles  upon  the  outer  side 
of  the  pelvis.  The  branches  furnished  to  these  several  structures 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  observed  to  arise  from  two  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  parent  trunk,  of  which  one  is  anterior  to  the  other. 
From  the  anterior  division  the  following  branches  usually  arise ; 
viz.  the  superior  vesical  (the  pervious  portion  of  the  foetal  hypo- 
gastric artery),  the  inferior  vesical,  middle  hsemorrhoidal,  obtu- 
rator, internal  pudic,  and  sciatic  arteries,  with  (in  the  female) 
the  uterine  and  the  vaginal.  The  posterior  division  gives  oflT  the 
gluteal,  the  ilio-lumbar  and  the  lateral  sacral  arteries. 

Sometimes  all  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  arise  without  the 
previous  separation  of  that  vessel  into  two  divisions. 

In  more  than  a  fourth  of  a  large  number  of  cases  noted,  a  branch  aroM 
before  the  subdivision  of  the  main  tnmk.  This  branch  was  usually  the  ilio- 
lumbar artery  [plate  65,  fig.  7]. 


VESICAL  ARTERIES. 

Vesical  The  urinary  bladder  receives  several  arteries,  amongst  which, 

however,  may  be  specially  recognised  two  principal  branches,  a 
superior  and  an  inferior  vesical  artery  [plates  60,  63,  fig.  2]. 

The  superior  vesical  artery  is  that  part  of  the  hypogastric 
artery  (in  the  foetus)  which  remains  pervious  after  the  changes 
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that  take  place  subsequently  to  birth.  It  extends  from  the  an^  Superior 
terior  division  of  the  internal  iliac  to  the  side  of  the  bladder.  ▼e«cal- 

It  distributes  numerous  branches  to  the  upper  part  and  sides  of  the  blad- 
der, from  one  of  the  lowest  of  which,  a  slender  artery  reaches  the  vas 
deferens,  and  accompanies  that  duct  in  its  course  to  the  back  of  the  testicle, 
where  it  anastomoses  with  the  spermatic  artery.  This  is  the  artery  of  the  Deferent 
vat  deferent,  or  deferent  artery.  Other  small  branches  ramify  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  ureter. 

The  inferior  vesical  artery  (vesico-prostatic :  vesicalis  ima, —  Inferior 
Haller),  derived  usually  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  in- 
temal  iliac,  is  directed  downwards  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
bladder,  where  it  divides  into  branches  which  are  distributed  to 
the  base  of  the  bladder,  to  the  side  of  the  prostate,  and  to  the 
vesiculse  seminales.  One  ofiset,  to  be  presently  described,  de- 
scends upon  the  rectum. 

The  branches  upon  the  prostate  communicate  more  or  less  freely  upon  prostatic 
that  gland  with  the  corresponding  vessels  of  the  opposite  side,  and,  accord- 
ing  to  Haller,  with  the  perinsBel  arteries  likewise  [plate  59]. 

Middle  hamorrhoidal  artery.    The  branch  supplied  by  the  Haemo- 
inferior  vesical  artery  to  the  rectum  is  the  middle  hsemo- 
rrhoida!.    It  anastomoses  with  the  branches  of  the  other  hsemo- 
rrhoidal  arteries. 

Besides   the  superior  and  inferior   vesical  arteries,  other  Other 
smaller  branches  will  be  found  to  reach  the  bladder,  and  usually 
one  slender  vessel  which  is  distributed  particularly  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  vesiculse  seminales. 


UTERINE  ARTERY. 

The  uterine  artery  [plates  59,  68,  fig.  1],  is  directed  down-  Uterine 
wards  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  to- 
wards  the  neck  of  the  uterus.    Insinuating  itself  between  the 
layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  it  passes  upwards  at  the  side  of 
the  uterus,  pursuing  an  exceedingly  tortuous  course,  and  sends  is  very 
off  numerous  branches,  which  enter  the  substance  of  that  organ. 

This  artery  also  supplies  small  branches  to  the  bladder  and  the  ureter  ;  anasto- 

and,  near  its  termination,  communicates  with  an  offset  directed  inwards 

'  '  ovanan 

from  the  ovarian  artery.  artery. 
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The  vagina  principally  derives  its  arteries  from  a  branch 
which  is  analogous  to  the  inferior  vesical  in  the  male.  The 
vaginal  artery  descends  and  ramifies  upon  the  vagina,  at  the 
same  time  sending  some  offsets  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder 
over  its  neck,  and  others  to  the  contiguous  part  of  the  rectum 
[plate  69J. 

OBTUKATOE  AKTERT. 

The  obturator  artery  [plates  65,  66],  when  derived  from  the 
internal  iliac,  usually  arises  from  the  anterior  division  of  thai 
vessel,  but  not  unfrequently  from  its  posterior  division.  The 
artery  is  directed  forwards  through  the  pelvis  to  readi  the 
groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  horizontal  portion  of  the 
pubes,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  foramen.  Beneath  this 
bone  it  passes  out  of  the  pelvis,  and  immediately  divides  into 
its  terminal  branches.  In  its  course  through  the  pelvis  the 
artery  is  placed  between  the  pelvic  iascia  and  the  peritonseom,  a 
little  below  the  obturator  nerve.  Beneath  the  pubes  it  lies  with 
the  nerve  in  an  oblique  canal,  formed  partly  by  the  groove  in  the 
bone,  and  partly  by  fibrous  tissue. 

BrtPicJiet. — ^Whilst  within  the  pelvis,  besides  others  of  smaller  size,  the 
obturator  artery  often  supplies  a  branch  to  the  iliac  foesa  and  mosde, 
and  one  which  runs  backwards  upon  the  urinary  bladder. 

As  it  is  about  to  enter  the  canal  by  which  it  escapes  from  the  pelvis,  it 
usually  gives  off  one  or  more  small  anastomotic  vessels,  whidi  nunify  on  the 
back  of  the  pubes,  and  communicate  behind  that  bone  and  behind  the 
attachments  of  the  abdominal  muscles  to  its  horizontal  ramus,  with  small 
offsets  from  the  epigastric  artery.  These  anastomosing  branches  lie  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  femoral  ring. 

Having  passed  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  canal  beneath  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  the  pubes,  the  obturator  artery  divides  immediately  into  an  exter- 
nal and  an  internal  branch,  which  are  deeply  placed  among  the  muscles  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  thigh. 

The  internal  branch  curves  inwards  beneath  the  external  obturator 
muscle,  close  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  thyroid  foramen,  and  furnishes 
branches  to  the  obturator  muscles,  the  gracilis,  and  the  adductor  muscles. 

The  external  branch  has  a  similar  arrangement  near  the  outer  margin  of 
the  thyroid  foramen,  descends  as  ^  as  the  tuberosity  of  the  isdiium,  and 
supplies  the  obturator  muscles  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  loQg  muscles 
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which  are  attached  to  that  tuberosity.  This  branch  usually  sends  off  a  small  bianch  to 
artery,  which  enters  the  hip-joint  through  the  cotyloid  notch,  and  ramifies  J"p-joii*^» 
along  the  round  ligament  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  femur. 

The  two  forgoing  branches  of  the  obturator  artery  communicate  with  the  two 
each  other  near  the  lower  margin  of  the  obturator  ligament,  and  anastomose 
with  branches  of  the  internal  circumflex  artery.   Besides  this,  the  external 
branch  communicates  with  offsets  from  the  sciatic  artery  near  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium. 


VAKI0U8  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  OBTURATOE  ARTERY. 

Its  Origin. — The  anastomosis  which  exists  between  the  obturator  artery  Gradual 
(when  that  vessel  is  derived  from  the  internal  iliac)  and  the  epigastric,  0^^^]^^^ 
by  means  of  those  small  branches  of  each  which  ramify  behind  the  pubes,  origin  to 
serves  to  afford  some  explanation  of  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  another, 
of  variety  of  origin  met  with  in  the  arterial  system :  viz.,  the  transfer  of  the 
origin  of  the  obturator  from  the  internal  iliac  to  the  epigastric  artery. 
Or  at  least,  it  may  be  said  that  the  various  modes  in  which  the  connexion 
between  the  two  arteries  is  established  in  different  cases,  demonstrate  the  easy 
steps  by  which  the  obturator  may  be  said  to  pass  from  one  place  of  origin  to 
the  other.  The  anastomosis  referred  to  is  itself,  in  &ct,  the  first  stage  in  a 
series  of  varieties  which  have  been  observed  connecting  the  ordinary  mode 
of  origin  [plates  65,  66]  of  the  obturator  (from  the  internal  iliac),  with  that 
in  which  it  arises  from  the  epigastric.  In  the  next  stage,  illustrated  in 
another  case,  one  of  the  anastomotic  branches  is  a  little  enlarged  in  size,  and 
forms  a  tolerably  direct  communication  between  the  two  vessels  [plate  66, 
fig.  1]  ;  then  the  anastomotic  branch  from  the  epigastric  enlarges  still 
more,  whilst  the  posterior  or  usual  obturator  branch  is  proportionably  dimi- 
nished, in  which  case  the  obturator  artery  may  be  said  to  have  two  equal 
roots,  fig.  3;  a  frurther  diminution  of  the  posterior  branch,  and  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  that  from  the  epigastric,  conducts  us  to  the  final 
step,  viz.,  the  reduction  of  the  former  to  the  size  of  a  small  anastomo- 
sing branch,  and  the  concurrent  enlargement  of  the  latter,  which  now 
becomes  the  only  root  or  origin  of  the  obturator  artery.  In  this  last-men- 
tioned case,  therefore,  the  obturator  may  be  said  to  arise  from  the  epigastric 
artery,  and  to  receive  a  small  anastomosing  branch  from  the  internal  iliac, 
an  arrangement  the  converse  of  that  described  at  the  commencement  of 
these  observations  [fig.  2]. 

The  relative  frequency  with  which  these  various  conditions  of  Jhe  obtu-  Frequency 
rator  artery  are  met  with,  in  a  large  number  (361)  of  cases  examined,  may  J^^^^ 
be  thus  shortly  stated : —  statei. 

In  2  cases  out  of  3,  the  obturator  artery  arose  from  the  internal  iliac. 

In  1  case  in  3^,  from  the  epigastric. 

In  a  very  small  number  of  cases  (about  1  in  72),  (by  two  roots)  from  both 
the  above-named  vessels. 
And  in  about  the  same  proportion,  from  the  external  iliac  artery. 
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Sometimes  the  obturator  artery  arises  from  the  epiga^c  on  both  aides  of 
the  same  body,  but,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  this  mode  of  origin  of  the 
vessel  is  met  with  on  one  side  only. 
CooTM  When  the  obturator  artery  arises  from  the  epigastric  it  turns  backwards 

when  into  the  pelvis  to  reach  the  canal  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  foramen  ; 
given  fr.  course  it  is  necessarily  dose  to  the  femoral  ring — an  opening  «t 

the  inner  side  of  the  external  iliac  vein,  through  which  hernial  protnisioos 
descend  from  the  abdomen  into  the  thigh.  The  artery  is  usually  directed 
backwards  close  to  the  iliac  vein,  and  therefore  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
femoral  ring ;  but  it  occasionally  crosses  behind  the  ring,  and,  in  some  cases, 
curves  to  its  inner  side.  The  position  of  the  vessel  in  such  cases,  and  the 
practical  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  it,  will  be  again  referred  to  in  the 
anatomical  history  of  the  parts  concerned  in  femoral  hernia. 


PUDIC  ARTERY. 


Ptidic 
artery; 

larger 
ill  male. 


Origin; 

outline  of 
course; 


deMrribet 
a  long 
curve. 


Connexions, 
in  pelvii; 


outside 
pelvis; 


The  pudtc  or  internal  pudic  artery  (pudica  interna ;  pudica 
communis,  —  Winslow ;  pudenda  (siropliciter),  —  Haller),  a 
branch  of  considerable  size  (smaller  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male),  is  distributed  to  the  external  generative  organs.  The 
following  description  of  this  artery  has  reference  to  ita  arrange* 
ment  in  the  mjJe ; — its  distribution  in  the  female  will  be  no- 
ticed separately. 

The  pudic  artery  [plate  60],  arises  from  the  anterior  division 
of  the  internal  iliac,  sometimes  by  a  trunk  common  to  it  and  the 
sciatic  artery.  At  first  it  inclines  downwards  and  outwards  to 
reach  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  through  which  it  escapes 
from  the  pelvis  with  the  sciatic  artery.  Soon,  however,  it  re-enters 
that  cavity  through  the  small  sciatic  foramen,  turning  round  the 
spine  of  the  ischium,  which  separates  these  two  foramina  one 
from  the  other.  In  this  way  the  artery  reaches  the  inner  side 
of  the  tuber  of  the  ischium,  from  which  point  it  runs  forwards 
and  upwards  along  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubes,  (the  pubic 
arch,)  and  divides  into  its  two  ultimate  branches. 

In  this  long  course,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  the  artery  de- 
scribes a  large  curve  along  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  the  con- 
cavity of  which  is  directed  upwards;  whence,  doubtless,  the 
name  once  applied  to  it,  pudenda  circumfiexa. 

In  the  first  part  of  its  course,  whilst  within  the  pelvis,  the 
pudic  artery  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  rectum,  and  in  front  of 
the  pyriformis  muscle  and  the  sacral  nerves.  The  very  short 
part  of  the  vessel  which  is  outside  the  pelvis,  is  immediately  in 
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contact  with  the  spine  of  the  ischium  near  its  point,  close  to  the 
attachment  of  the  small  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and  is  deeply 
placed  beneath  the  great  gluteal  muscle.  After  re-entering  the  afterretum 
pelvic  cavity,  the  pudic  artery  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  in- 
temal  obturator  muscle,  lodged  with  its  nerve  in  a  fibrous  canal 
formed  in  the  obturator  fascia.  Here  it  lies  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  is  in  some  degree  protected 
by  the  falciform  process  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament. 

Distant  at  first  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  very  deeply  placed, 
the  artery  in  curving  forwards  towards  the  perinseum,  gains  the 
inner  margin  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  at  the  same  time 
gradually  approaches  nearer  to  the  surface.    Then,  piercing  the  in 
posterior  layer  of  the  deep  perinseal  fascia,  it  runs  along  the  inner  P«™«^- 
margin  of  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  and  close  to  the  cms  penis 
towards  the  pubic  arch,  at  the  same  time  converging  towards  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side.    Finally,  after  perforating  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  deep  perinseal  fascia,  the  pudic  artery  Terminal 
divides  into  its  two  ultimate  branches,  viz.  the  dorsal  artery  of 
the  penis,  and  the  artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum. 

The  artery  is  accompanied  by  the  pudic  vein  and  internal 
pudic  nerve. 

Peculiaritiei  of  the  pudic  artery.  —  Changes  in  its  place  of  origin  have 
already  been  noticed.  The  artery  itself  is  sometimes  small,  or  defective 
in  one  or  two,  or  but  rarely  three  of  its  usual  branches.  In  these  cases,  its 
deficiencies  are  supplied  by  a  supplemental  vessel  which  has  been  elsewhere 
named  the  ^^acustory  pudic'*  [op.  cit.  p.  443].  The  defect  most  frequently  Accessory 
met  with  is  that  in  which  the  pudic  ends  as  the  artery  of  the  bulb,  whilst  the  P"^**' 
artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  and  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  penis  are  de- 
rived  from  the  accessory  pudic  [plate  63,  fig.  3].  But  the  three  arteries  of 
the  penis  may  be  supplied  by  the  accessory  pudic  :  the  pudic  itself  ending 
as  the  superficial  perinseal  [plate  64,  fig.  3].  In  one  case,  a  single  acces- 
sory pudic  supplied  both  "  cavernous*'  arteries,  whilst  the  pudic  of  the  right 
side  gave  both  dorsal  arteries  [p.  444].  And,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  have 
occurred  in  which  only  a  single  branch  was  furnished  by  the  accessory  ar- 
tery, either  to  take  the  place  of  an  ordinary  branch  altogether  wanting,  or  to 
aid  one  of  the  branches  which  happened  to  be  diminutive  in  size  [plate  64, 
fig.  4,  65,  fig.  1]. 

The  accestory  pudic,  the  occasional  artery  above  alluded  to,  generally  arises  Course  o( 
from  the  pudic  itself,  before  the  passage  of  that  vessel  from  the  sacro-sciatic  ^J-^*^ 
foramen  [plate  63,  fig.  3],  and  proceeds  forwards  near  the  lower  part  of  the 
bladder.    "  In  passing  by  the  prostate  and  urethra — and  it  is  here  that  the 
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exact  situation  of  this  artery  is  of  serious  concern  to  the  practical  surgeon — 
the  accessory  pudic  lies  on  the  upper  part  of  the  gland,  or  it  may  be,  for  • 
short  space,  likewise  on  the  posterior  margin ;  and  then  proceeding  forward 
above  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  it  reaches  the  perinsum  and 
divides  into  the  terminal  branches''  [op.  cit.  p.  444].  In  one  case  only  it 
was  seen  to  approach  the  side  of  the  prostate. 

The  accessory  pudic  sometimes  arises  with  the  other  branches  from  the  in- 
ternal iliac  [plate  63,  fig.  5]  ;  and  a  vessel  having  a  similar  distribation  may 
spring  from  the  external  iliac,  through  an  irregular  obturator  [plate  65, 
fig.  1],  or  through  the  epigastric  ;  in  the  two  last-named  cases,  it  descends 
directly  behind  the  body  of  the  pubes. 

BRANCHES    OF  THE   PUDIC  ARTERY. 

Before  escaping  from  the  pelvis,  the  pudic  artery  occasionally  gives  small 
and  irregular  branches  to  the  muscles  and  to  the  sacral  nerves  ;  and,  besides 
its  two  terminal  branches,  it  furnishes  several  named  branches  in  the  peri- 
nsum. 

Inferior  The  inferior  or  external  hamorrhoidal  arteries,  fig.  146,  b,  two  or  three  in 

hcmorrhl.     number,  incline  inwards  from  the  pudic  artery,  as  it  crosses  above  the  tuber 

Fig.  146.* 


ischii.    These  small  vessels  run  across  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  through  the 
fat  in  that  fossa,  and  are  distributed  to  the  sphincter  and  levator  ani  muscles, 
and  to  the  parts  about  the  anus. 
Supcrfl.  The  superficial perimeal  artery,  c,  is  a  long,  slender,  but  regular  vessel,  which 

perinaeal.      supplies  the  scrotum  and  upper  part  of  the  perinsBum.    Given  from  the  pudic 


*  The  pudic  arteries  and  those  seen  in  the  perinteum.    a,  pudic  ;  6,  infe- 
rior hsemorrhoidal ;  c,  perinaeal ;  e,  artery  of  bulb  ;  ^  cavernous  ;  dorsal 
-  of  penis. 
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artery  in  front  of  the  preceding  vessels,  it  turns  upwards  parallel  with  the 
rami  of  the  ischium  and  puhes.  The  perinseal  artery  crosses  the  transverse 
muacle  of  ^e  perinaeum,  and  runs  forwards  under  cover  of  the  superficial 
fascia,  and  between  the  erector  penis  and  accelerator  urinss  muscles,  supply- 
ing both.  In  this  course  the  artery  gradually  becomes  superficial  as  it 
ascends,  and  is  finally  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  and  the  dartos. 
It  not  unfrequently  gives  off  the  following  branch : 

The  transverte  perinaal,  artery,     arises  either  from  the  pudic  artery,  or  Transverse 
from  the  preceding  branch,  near  the  transversus  perinai  muscle.    This  small  periMeal. 
vessel  perforates  the  deep  perinsBal  fascia  near  its  base,  and,  as  the  name 
tranfoene  perineal  implies,  lies  across  the  perinnum,  and  terminates  in  small 
branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  transverse  muscle,  and  to  the  parts  be- 
tween the  anus  and  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.    It  is  a  very  small  artery. 

The  artery  of  the  bulb,  c,  is,  siu-gically  considered,  an  important  vessel.  Art  of 
It  is  very  short ;  arising  from  the  pudic  between  the  layers  of  the  triangu- 
lar  ligament,  and,  passing  transversely  inwards,  this  artery  reaches  the  bulb 
a  little  in  front  of  its  end.    Having  entered  the  bulb,  it  ramifies  in  the  erec- 
tile tissue.    It  gives  a  branch  to  Cowper*s  gland. 

Peculiarities  of  the  artery  of  the  bulb, — ^From  the  connexion  of  this  vessel 
with  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  its  various  conditions  require  special  notice. 
It  is  sometimes  small,  sometimes  wanting  on  one  side,  and,  occasionally,  it 
is  double  [plate  64]. 

But  a  more  important  deviation  from  the  common  condition  of  the  artery  tmusual 
of  the  bulb,  is  one  sometimes  met  with,  in  which  the  vessel  arising  earlier 
than  usual,  crosses  the  perinseiun  further  back  than  in  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment, and  reaches  the  bulb  from  behind.  In  such  a  case  there  would  be 
considerable  risk  of  dividing  the  artery  in  performing  the  lateral  operation 
for  stone  [plate  64,  fig.  2]. 

On  the  contrary,  when  this  small  vessel  arises  from  an  accessory  pudic  ar- 
tery, it  lies  higher  or  more  forward  than  usual  [fig.  3],  and  out  of  danger 
in  case  of  operation. 

The  artery  of  the  corpus  cavemosum,/,  (profunda  penis),  one  of  the  termi-  Profunda 
nal  branches  of  the  internal  pudic,  runs  a  short  distance  between  the  cms 
penis  and  the  bone,  and  then,  continuing  forwards,  penetrates  the  crus,  and 
ramifies  in  the  corpus  cavemosum. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,  g,  runs  between  the  crus  and  the  pubic  Dorsalis 
symphysis,  and,  having  pierced  the  suspensory  ligament,  continues  along  the  P^s* 
dorsum  of  the  penis  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  and  parallel  with  the  dor- 
sal vein,  as  well  as  with  the  corresponding  artery  of  the  opposite  side.  It 
supplies  the  integument  of  the  penis,  and  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  corpus  ca- 
vemosum, anastomosing  with  its  deep  arteries.  Near  the  corona  glandis, 
each  dorsal  artery  divides  into  branches,  which  supply  the  glans  and  the  pre- 
puce. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  has  been  observed  to  arise  from  the  deep 
femoral  artery  and  to  pass  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards  to  reach  the  root  of 
the  penis.   Tiedemann  gives  a  drawing  of  this  variety. 
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The  pudtc  artery  in  the  female, — In  the  Temale  this  vessel  b 
much  smaller  than  in  the  male.  Its  course  is  similar,  and  it 
supplies  the  following  branches : 

The  superficial  perirueal  branch  is  distributed  to  the  labia  padendi ;  the 
artery  of  the  bulb  supplies  the  mass  of  erectile  tissue  above  and  at  the  ndes 
of  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  named  the  bulb  of  the  vagina  ;  whilst  the  two 
terminal  branches,  analogous  to  the  artery  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  aod  to 
the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,  are  distributed  to  the  clitoris,  and  are  named 
its  profunda  and  dorsal  arteries. 

The  arteries  of  the  clitoris  were  found  in  one  case  to  be  derived  from  the 
accessory  pudic  artery,  which  took  its  origin  from  the  epigastric  artery 
[op  cit.  p.  443]. 


THE  SCIATIC  ARTERY. 


Sciatic 
artery; 


Coccygeal 
bmnch; 

branch  to 

sciatic 

iierve; 

to  joint ; 


The  sciatic  artery y  the  largest  branch  of  the  internal  iliac 
artery,  excepting  the  gluteal,  is  distributed  to  the  muacles  on 
the  back  of  the  pelvis.  Continuing  downwards  from  the  an- 
terior division  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  it  is  placed  for  some 
distance  upon  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  pjriformis  muscle  and 
the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves,  and  soon  turning  backwards  beneath 
the  border  of  that  muscle,  passes  between  it  and  the  superior 
gemellus,  and  thus  escapes  from  the  pelvis,  with  the  great  sciatic 
nerve  and  the  pudic  artery,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  great  sciatic 
foramen.  When  on  the  outside  of  the  pelvis,  this  artery  lies  in 
the  interval  between  the  tuber  of  the  ischium  and  the  great  tro- 
chanter, covered  by  the  gluteus  maximus.  The  sciatic  artery 
gives  off  several  branches  to  the  external  rotator  muscles  of  the 
thigh,  on  which  it  lies,  and  to  the  great  gluteus  which  conceals 
it.    Two  only  of  its  branches  have  received  special  names  :  tiz. 

One,  an  internal  branch,  named  coccygealy  inclines  inwards,  and,  piercing 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  reaches  the  posterior  surfiice  of  the  coccyx, 
and  ramifies  in  the  fat  and  skin  about  that  bone. 

The  other  named  branch  {comes  nervi  ischiadict)  nms  downwards,  accom- 
panying the  sciatic  nerve,  along  which  it  sends  a  slender  vessel. 

Some  of  the  branches  of  this  artery  are  distributed  to  the  c^>6ule  of  the 
hip-joint,  whilst  others,  after  supplying  the  contiguous  muscles,  anastomose 
with  the  gluteal,  the  internal  circumflex,  and  the  superior  perforating  arteries. 
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GLUTEAL  ARTERY. 

The  gluteal  artery  (iliaca  posterior, — Haller),  the  largest 
branch  of  the  internal  iliac,  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  on  the 
outside  of  the  pelvis.  It  inclines  downwards  towards  the  upper 
border  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  beneath  which  it  turns, 
and  escapes  from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  in  the  interval  be-  course; 
tween  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  middle  gluteal  and  pyri- 
form  muscles.  Whilst  within  the  pelvis,  it  gives  off  a  few 
small  branches  to  the  muscles ;  as  it  turns  out  of  that  cavity  it 
sends  one  laiger  offset  (nutritia  magna, — Haller),  which  enters 
the  substance  of  the  ilium.  On  reaching  the  outer  suriace  of 
the  bone,  the  gluteal  artery  immediately  divides  into  a  super* 
ficial  and  a  deep  branch.  The  first  or  superficial  branch,  run-  it* 
ning  between  the  gluteus  maximus  and  medius,  sends  off  in  its  b^cl^ 
course  many  smaller  branches,  some  of  which  (after  piercing 
the  tendinous  origin  of  the  great  gluteal  muscle)  approach 
the  side  of  the  sacrum,  anastomosing  with  the  posterior 
branches  of  the  sacral  arteries,  and  supplying  the  integuments 
there  ;  whilst  others  of  considerable  size,  pass  outwards  between 
the  gluteal  muscles,  and  supply  them  freely.  The  second  or 
deep  branch,  situated  as  it  name  implies,  deeply  between  the  deep 
gluteus  medius  and  minimus,  runs  in  an  arched  direction  for- 
wards,  and  divides  into  two  other  branches.  One  of  these  (the 
superior  branch)  continuing  the  course  of  the  vessel  from  which 
it  arises,  runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the  gluteus  minimus 
beneath  the  middle  gluteal  muscle  and  the  tensor  of  the  fascia 
lata,  towards  the  anterior  spine  of  the  ilium,  anastomosing  with 
the  circumflex  iliac  and  with  the  ascending  branches  of  the  ex- 
ternal circumflex  arteries,  after  having  freely  supplied  the 
muscles  between  which  it  passes.  The  second  or  inferior 
branch  descends  towards  the  great  trochanter,  supplies  the 
gluteal  muscles,  and  anastomoses  with  the  external  circumflex 
and  the  sciatic  arteries. 


ILIO-LUMBAR  ARTERY. 


The  ilio-lumhar  artery  (ilio-lumbalis, — Haller)  resembles  in  a  llio-lumbar 
great  measure  the  lumbar  arteries.    It  passes  outwards  beneath 
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the  psoas  muscle  and  external  iliac  vessels,  to  reach  the  margin 
of  the  iliac  fossa,  where  it  divides  into  two  principal  branches. 
One  of  these,  the  luwbar  branch,  passes  upwards,  ramifying  in 
the  psoas  and  quadratus  muscles,  communicating  with  the  last 
lumbar  artery ;  it  also  furnishes  small  vessels  which  enter  the 
intervertebral  foramina,  and  supply  the  parts  lodged  in  the  ver- 
tebral canal.  The  other  branch  or  iliac  portion  of  the  artery 
turns  downwards  and  outwards,  either  in  the  substance  of  the 
iliacus  muscle,  or  between  it  and  the  surface  of  the  ilium. 
Some  of  its  branches  reach  the  crest  and  spine  of  that  bone, 
where  they  anastomose  with  the  circumflex  iliac  artery,  and  may 
be  traced  forwards  through  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  they 
supply,  and  in  which  they  communicate  with  the  external 
branches  of  the  epigastric  artery. 

The  ilio-lumbar  artery,  as  already  mentioned,  sometimes  arises  Crom  the  in- 
ternal iliac,  above  the  division  of  that  trunk  [plate  65,  fig.  4].  It  has  also 
been  found  to  spring  from  the  common  iliac,  but  this  latter  peculiarity  is  rare 
[plate  57,  fig.  6].  The  iliac  and  lumbar  portions  of  the  ilio-lmnbar  artery 
sometimes  arise  separately  from  the  parent  trunk. 

When  the  lowest  of  the  lumbar  arteries  is  wanting,  the  ilio-lombar  is  in- 
creased in  size,  and,  with  a  small  offset  of  the  middle  sacral  artery,  supplies 
its  place. 

LATERAL  SACRAL  ARTERIES. 

The  lateral  sacral  arteries,  which  are  usually  two  in  number 
on  each  side,  occasionally  but  one,  arise  close  together  from  the 
posterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac  artery.  One  of  these 
arteries  is  distributed  along  the  upper  part,  and  the  other  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  in  the  following  manner. 

Each  artery  passes  downwards,  at  the  same  time  inclining 
somewhat  inwards  in  front  of  the  pyriform  muscle  and  sacral 
nerves,  to  reach  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  sacral  foramina. 
Continuing  to  descend,  the  lower  one  approaches  towards  the 
middle  line,  and  anastomoses  with  the  middle  sacral  artary. 
Branches  from  these  arteries  ramify  in  front  of  the  sacrum,  and 
supply  small  offsets  to  the  pyriform  muscle  and  sacral  nerves. 

Besides  these  branches,  the  lateral  sacral  arteries  give  off  a  series  of  dorwl 
branches,  which  enter  the  anterior  sacral  foramina.  Each  of  these,  after 
having  furnished  (within  the  foramen)  a  spinal  brandi,  which  ramifies  on  the 
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bones  and  membranes  in  the  interior  of  the  sacral  canal,  escapes  by  the  cor- 
responding posterior  sacral  foramen^  and  is  distributed  upon  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  sacrum  [plate  87,  fig.  1]. 


EXTERNAL  ILUC  ARTERY. 


The  vessel  which  supplies  the  lower  extremity  forms  a  con-  Artery  of 
tinuous  trunk  from  the  point  of  division  of  the  common  iliac 
artery  down  to  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  where 
it  divides  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries;  but 
though  thus  continued  as  a  single  trunk,  different  parts  of  the 
vessel  have  received  different  names,  taken  from  the  anatomical 
regions  through  which  they  pass.  Whilst  within  the  pelvis,  it  is 
named  iliac ;  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  thigh,  femoral ;  its  different 
and  thence  to  its  termination,  popliteal.    These  divisions,  how-  ^^^^ 
ever,  are  artificial,  and  are  intended  merely  to  fecilitate  reference 
to  the  vessel  in  different  situations. 

The  external  iliac  artery^  Bg.lSiyS  ;  fig.  147,  a,  [plate  58],  Extl. 
larger,  except  in  the  foetus,  than  the  internal  iliac  artery,  is  placed  ji^^'^ry. 
within  the  abdomen,  and  extends  from  the  division  of  the  com-  gituation 
mon  iliac  to  the  lower  border  of  Poupart's  ligament,  where  the  «tent, 
vessel  entering  the  thigh,  assumes  the  name  femoral.    Descend-  ^d*^ 
ing  obliquely  outwards,  its  course  through  the  abdominal  cavity 
would  be  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  left  side  of  the  um- 
bilicus to  a  point  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  process 
of  the  ilium  and  the  symphysis  pubis.    This  line,  however, 
would  also  indicate  the  direction  of  the  common  iliac  artery, 
from  which  the  external  iliac  is  directly  continued. 

Placed  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  vessel  is  covered  by 
the  peritonaeum  and  intestines.  It  lies  along  the  outer  margin  connexions 
of  the  true  pelvis,  resting  on  the  psoas  muscle  along  its  inner 
border.  The  artery,  however,  is  separated  from  the  muscle  by 
the  iascia  iliaca,  to  which  it  is  bound,  together  with  the  external 
iliac  vein,  by  a  thin  layer  of  membrane. 

The  external  iliac  vein  lies  at  first  behind  the  artery  with  an  with  extl. 
inclination  to  its  inner  side  ;   but  as  both  vessels  approach  ^^^^^fl^x 
Poupart^s  ligament  at  the  fore  part  of  the  pelvis,  the  vein  is  on  iliac  veins; 
the  same  plane  with  the  artery  to  its  inner  side,  being  borne 
forwards  by  the  bone.    At  a  short  distance  from  its  lower  end 
the  artery  is  crossed  by  the  circumflex  iliac  vein.  Lymphatic 
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glands  are  found  resting  upon  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the 
▼esse],  and  the  spermatic  vessels  descend  for  some  space  upon  it 
[plate  55].  A  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve  crosses  over  it 
just  above  Pou partes  ligament. 
Number  of  The  external  iliac  artery  supplies  some  small  branches  to  the 
branches,  pg^^s  musclc  and  to  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands^  and 
two  other  branches  of  considerable  size,  named  the  epigastric 
and  the  circumflex  iliac,  which  are  distributed  to  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen. 

The  usual  number  of  the  two  principal  branches  may  be  increased  by  the 
separation  of  the  circumflex  iliac  into  two  branches  [pkte  65,  fig.  5]  ;  or  by 
the  addition  of  a  branch  usually  derived  from  another  source,  as  the  interna] 
circumflex  artery  of  the  thigh  [plate  74,  fig.  2\  or  the  obturator  artery  [plate 
65,  figs.  4,  5,  6]. 

On  the  contrary,  the  branches  are  now  and  then  diminished  in  number  by 
the  transference  of  the  epigastric  or  the  circumflex  iliac  artery  to  another 
trunk,  which  is  commonly  the  femoral. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  ILUC  ARTERY. 


Art  may  be 
tied  save 
at  upper 
and  lower 
ends. 

Exception. 


Incision  in 
operation. 


Different 
methods  of 
operation. 


PoBition 
of  artery. 


The  external  iliac  artery  admits  of  being  tied  in  a  surgical  opermtkm  at 
any  part  except  near  its  upper  and  lower  end ;  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
upper  end  being  excepted  on  account  of  the  circulation  through  the  internal 
iliac,  and  the  lower  end  on  account  of  the  common  position  of  the  branches 
(epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac).  Occasional  deductions  &om  this  statement 
occur  in  consequence  of  a  branch  or  branches  taking  origin  near  or  at  the 
middle  of  the  artery ;  and  as  the  operator  may  see  such  a  branch  be  will 
avoid  placing  a  ligature  very  near  it. 

The  incision  through  the  muscles  to  reach  the  artery,  commencing  a  little 
above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament,  may  be  directed  parallel  with  the 
ligament  upwards  and  outwards  as  far  as  its  outer  end,  where  the  incision 
may  be  with  advantage  curved  for  a  short  space  (about  an  inch)  upwards. 

This  and  the  other  iliac  arteries  might  be  operated  on  by  means  of  straight 
incisions  in  a  line  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  middle  of  Poupart*s  ligament,  or 
a  little  to  the  outer  side  of  this  line.  But  the  division  of  the  muscles  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  abdomen  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  the  peritonmim  must 
be  disturbed  in  fit>nt  as  well  as  behind ;  and,  moreover,  a  curved  inciaion 
has  the  advantage  of  giving  more  room  laterally  than  one  which  is  mer^ 
straight. 

The  muscles  and  the  fascia  transversalis  being  divided,  and  the  peritoii»um 
(to  which  the  spermatic  vessels  adhere)  being  raised,  the  artery  is  found 
where  the  finger  of  the  surgeon,  introduced  into  the  wound,  begins  to  descend 
into  the  true  pelvis,  along  the  border  of  the  psoas  muscle. 
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In  contact  with  the  artery  will  be  seen  the  following  structures,  each  oc-  Parts  seen 

cupying  the  position  already  mentioned,  viz.  lymphatic  glands,  the  circum-  in  contact 
flex  iliac  vein,  and  the  external  iliac  vein  [plate  55]. 

In  order  to  pass  the  ligature,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  a  thin  and  some-  Membrane 

times  resistent  membrane,  which  binds  the  vessels  down  to  the  fascia  iliaca.  hinding 

down 
vessels. 

EPIGASTRIC  ARTERY. 


Fig.  147* 


The  epigastric  artery  (epigastrica  inferior),  fig.  134,  t ;  fig. 
147,  a,  [plate  65,]  arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the  external  iliac 
artery,  usually  a  few  lines  above  Pouparf  s 
ligament.  At  first  the  artery  inclines 
downwards,  so  as  to  get  on  a  level  with 
the  ligament,  and  then  changing  its  di- 
rection, passes  obliquely  upwards  and  in- 
wards between  the  fascia  transversalis  and 
the  peri  tonseum,  to  reach  the  rectusmuscle 
of  the  abdomen.  It  then  ascends  almost 
vertically  behind  that  muscle  (being  pla- 
ced between  it  and  its  sheath,  where  this 
latter  exists).  Having  given  off  lateral 
muscular  branches,  the  epigastric  artery 
terminates  above  the  umbilicus  in  several 
offsets,  which  ramify  in  the  substance  of 
the  muscle,  and  anastomose  with  the  ter- 
minal branches  of  the  internal  mammary 
and  inferior  intercostal  arteries;  some  of 
its  branches  communicate  also  with  off- 
sets from  the  lumbar  arteries. 

The  epigastric  artery  is  accompanied 
by  two  veins,  which  unite  into  a  single 
trunk  before  ending  in  the  external  iliac 
vein. 

In  its  course  upwards  from  Poupart*s 
ligament  to  the  rectus  muscle,  the  artery 
crosses  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  in- 


Epigastric 

artery; 
origin; 

coarse; 


behind  rec- 
tus mtiscle 
and  in  its 
sheath; 


Position  to 
abdominal 
ring  and  vas 
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*  A  sketch  meant  to  show  the  arteries  with  the  muscles  of  the  thigh. 
1.  Psoas  muscle.  2.  Rectus.  3.  Pectineus.  4.  Lon^  adductor.  5.  Great  ad- 
ductor. 6.  Gracilis.  7.  Vastus  intemus.  a.  Iliac  artery,  b.  Femoral, 
c.  Deep  femoral,  a.  Epigastric,  b.  Circumflex  iliac,  c.  Superficial  circum- 
flex iliac,  d.  Superficifu  epigastric.  «.  External  pudic.  /.  External  circum- 
flex (erroneously  represents  over  the  rectus),  g.  Internal  circumflex.  A. 
Perforating* 
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ternal  abdominal  ring ;  and  in  this  situation  the  vas  deferens, 
escaping  from  the  ring,  turns  behind  the  artery,  in  descending 
into  the  pelvis. 

The  branches  of  the  epigastric  artery  are  small,  but  numerous. 

The  cremasteric  artery,  a  slender  branch,  accompanies  the  spermatic  cord, 
and,  after  supplying  the  cremaster  muscle  and  other  coverings  of  the  cord, 
anastomoses  with  the  spermatic  artery. 

Several  muscular  branches  arise  from  each  side  of  the  epigastric  artery, 
ramify  in  the  rectus  muscle,  and  communicate  with  the  branches  of  the  lum- 
bar and  circumflex  iliac  arteries ;  whilst  others  {superficial  branches) 
perforate  the  abdominal  muscles,  and,  when  beneath  the  skin,  join  with 
branches  of  the  superficial  epigastric  artery. 

The  epigastric  artery  also  furnishes  a  small  puhk  branch,  which  ramifies 
behind  the  pubes,  and  communicates  by  means  of  a  descending  branch  or 
branches  with  a  similar  offiset  from  the  obturator  artery,  as  already  described 
in  treating  of  the  branches  of  that  vessel. 

Peculiarities  of  the  epigastric  artery, — This  artery  occasionaUy  arises  an 
inch  and  a  half,  or  even  two  inches  and  a  half,  above  Poupart*8  ligament, 
and  it  has  been  seen  to  arise  below  that  ligament  from  the  femoral,  or  from 
the  deep  femoral.  The  epigastric  frequently  furnishes  the  obturator  artery 
[plate  66]  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  two  examples  are  recorded  in  which  the 
epigastric  artery  arose  from  the  obturator,  that  vessel  being  furnished  by  the 
internal  iliac  artery  [plate  72,  fig.  1],*  In  a  single  instance,  the  epigastric 
artery  was  represented  by  two  branches,  one  arising  from  the  external  iliac, 
and  the  other  from  the  internal  iliac  artery.t  Some  combinations  of  the 
epigastric  with  the  internal  circumflex,  or  with  the  circumflex  iliac,  or  with 
both  those  vessels,  have  been  noticed  [op.  cit.  p.  457]. 


CIRCUMFLEX  ILIAC  ARTERY. 


Ciraimflex      The  circumJUx  iliac  artery,  fig.  184,  v  ;  fig.  147,  6,  [plate 
iliac  artery;      j  g^^^jj^j  ^jj^^      preceding  vessel,  arises  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  iliac  artery  near  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  directed  out- 
wards behind  that  structure  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
runs  along   ilium.    Following  the  crista  of  the  bone,  the  artery  gives 
iikun.**^      branches  to  the  iliacus  muscle,  furnishes  others,  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
ilio-lumbar  artery.    In  its  course  outwards  this  artery  lies  in 
front  of  the  transversalis  fescia,  at  its  junction  with  the  fiuda 
iliaca. 


♦  Monro,  "  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gullet,"  &c.  p.  427.  A. 
K.  Hesselbach,  "Die  sicherste  Art  des  Bruchschnittes,*'  &c. 
t  Lauth,  in  "  Velpeau's  M^decine  Op^ratoire,"  t,  ii.  p.  462. 
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Near  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  this  artery  gives  off  &  branch  Abdominal 
which  ascends  on  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen  between  the 
transversalis  and  internal  oblique  muscles  ;  and  having  supplied 
those  muscles,  it  anastomoses  with  the  lumbar  and  epigastric 
arteries  [plate  58].  This  branch  varies  very  much  in  size,  and 
is  occasionally  represented  by  small  muscular  offsets. 

Two  veins  accompany  the  circumflex  iliac  artery;  these  unite  Twocompar 
below  into  a  single  vessel,  which  crosses  over  the  external  iliac 
artery  about  an  inch  above  Poupart^s  ligament,  and  enters  the 
external  iliac  vein  [plate  55]. 

The  place  of  origin  of  the  circumflex  iliac  artery  sometimes  deviates  from  Change  in 
its  ordinary  position, — the  artery  arising  at  a  distance  not  exceeding  an 
inch  above  Poupart's  ligament.    Deviations  in  the  opposite  direction  are 
more  rarely  met  with ;  it  has  in  a  few  cases  been  observed  to  arise  below  the 
ligament,  and  therefore  from  the  femoral  artery.    The  circumflex  iliac  artery  is  some- 
is  sometimes  represented  by  two  separate  branches  from  the  external  iliac 
r  1  i.  jcD  i:    11  double, 
[plate  58,  fig.  Ij. 


FEMORAL  ARTERY. 

The  femoral  artery  (femoral is  cruralis),  fig.  147,  b,  [plate  Femoral 
69,]  is  that  portion  of  the  artery  of  the  lower  limb  which  lies  ^^'^ 
along  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  thigh, — its  limits  being  marked,  its  extent; 
above,  by  Poupart'*s  ligament,  and  below,  by  the  opening  in  the 
great  adductor  muscle,  after  passing  through  which  the  artery 
assumes  the  name  popliteal. 

A  general  idea  of  the  direction  of  the  femoral  artery  over  the  direction 
fore  part  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh  would  be  obtained  by  a  ^gj^^^n. 
line  reaching  from  a  point  midway  between  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  patella.  But  the  situation  of  the  vessel  is  best  as- 
certained by  observation  of  the  surface  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  inasmuch  as  it  lies  along  the  middle  of  a  depression 
formed  between  the  muscles  covering  the  femur  on  the  outer 
side,  and  the  adductor  muscles  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb. 
In  this  situation  the  beating  of  the  artery  may  be  felt,  and  the  cir- 
culation through  the  vessel  be  most  easily  controlled  by  pressure. 

Owing  to  the  natural  curvature  of  the  femur,  and  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  femoral  artery  from  the  front  towards  the  back  of  the  position 
thigh,  the  relative  position  of  the  vessel  and  the  bone  varies 
considerably  at  different  points.    Thus,  at  the  groin,  the  artery, 

2q  2 
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after  having  passed  over  the  margin  of  the  pelvis,  is  phced  in 
front  of  the  head  of  the  femur ;  at  its  lower  end,  the  vessel  lies 
close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  bone ;  whilst  in  the  intervening 
space,  in  consequence  of  the  projection  of  the  neck  and  shaft  of 
the  femur  outwards,  while  the  artery  holds  a  straight  course,  the 
two  are  separated  by  a  considemble  interval. 
Upper  Becoming  deeper  as  it  descends,  the  femoral  artery  is  at  first 

^esLl  near  comparatively  near  the  surface,  being  covered  in  the  upper  third 
■ur&ce,      of  the  thigh  by  the  common  integuments  and  the  fascia  lata,  in 
addition  to  the  sheath,  which  contains  both  the  artery  and  the 
uLmgniar  situation,  a  triangular  space  may,  on  dissection,  be 

space  in  recognised,  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  immediately  below 
the  fold  of  the  groin.  The  apex  of  this  triangle  is  directed 
downwards,  its  sides  are  formed  respectively  by  the  sartorius  and 
the  long  adductor  muscles,  and  its  base  by  the  lower  maigin  of 
the  abdominal  wall,  which  is  represented  by  Poupart^'s  ligament. 
This  triangular  interval  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by 
the  femoral  vessels,  which  extend  from  the  middle  of  its  base  to 
its  apex. 

Lower  part,     Below  the  part  just  referred  to,  the  femoral  artery  is  deeply 
muMdl^and  placed,  being  covered  by  the  sartorius  muscle,  which,  after  cross- 
afibn>n«     Jng  obliquely  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh, 
descends  vertically  and  covers  the  artery  to  its  end.    The  vessel 
is  likewise  covered,  beneath  the  muscle,  by  a  dense  band  of 
fibrous  structure,  which  stretches  across  from  the  tendons  of  the 
long  and  great  adductors  to  the  vastus  intemus  muscle. 
W^Tth^        The  artery  rests  successively  against  the  following  parts, 
artery.       First,  upon  the  psoas  muscle,  by  which  it  is  separated  firom  the 
maigin  of  the  pelvis,  and  from  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joints ; 
next,  upon,  or  rather  in  front  of,  the  pectineus  muscle,  the  deep 
femoral  artery  and  vein  being  interposed ;  afterwards,  upon  the 
long  adductor  muscle  ;  and  lastly,  upon  the  tendon  of  the  great 
adductor,  the  femoral  vein  being  placed  between  the  tendon  and 
the  artery. 

At  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  femoral  artery  has  imme- 
diately on  its  outer  side  the  vastus  intemus  muscle,  which  inter- 
venes between  it  and  the  inner  side  of  the  femur, 
with*  vei°"'  The  femoral  vein  is  very  close  to  the  artery,  both  being  en- 
closed in  the  same  sheath,  separated  from  each  other  only  by  a 
thin  partition.    At  the  groin,  the  vein  lies  on  the  same  plane  as 
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the  artery  to  its  inner  side ;  but  gradually  inclining  backwards, 
it  afterwards  sinks  behind  that  vessel,  and  even  gets  somewhat  to 
its  outer  side.  The  deep  femoral  vein,  near  its  termination, 
crosses  behind  the  femoral  artery^  and  the  long  saphenous  vein, 
as  it  ascends  on  the  fore  part  of  the  limb,  lies  to  its  inner  side 
[plate  7  J ,  fig.  1]  ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  super- 
ficial vein  of  considerable  size  ascends  for  some  space  directly 
over  the  artery  [plate  70]. 

At  the  groin  the  anterior  crural  nerve  lies  a  little  to  the  with 
outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery  (about  a  quarter  of  an  inch), 
separated  from  the  vessel  by  some  fibres  of  the  psoas  muscle 
and  by  fibrous  structure  [plate  71,  fig.  1].  Lower  down  in  the 
thigh,  the  long  saphenous  nerve  accompanies  the  artery  until 
this  vessel  perforates  the  adductor  magnus.  There  are  likewise 
small  cutaneous  nerves  which  cross  the  artery. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  FEMORAL  ARTERY. 


There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  well-authenticated  example  of  the  femo-  High 
ral  artery  furnishing  the  arteries  of  the  leg ;  and  in  this  respect  the  vessels  division 
of  the  lower  limh  contrast  strongly  with  those  of  the  arm.*  known. 

Four  instances  have  heen  recorded  [see  op.  cit.  p.  515]  of  division  of  the  Double 
femoral  artery,  below  the  origin  of  the  profunda,  into  two  vessels,  which  sub-  femoral, 
sequeutly  reunited  near  the  opening  of  the  adductor  magnus  so  as  to  form  a  ^ 
single  popliteal  artery  [plate  71,  fig.  2].t    In  all  these  cases,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  vessels  appears  to  have  been  similar.    To  one  of  them  (that 
first  observed)  special  interest  is  attached,  inasmuch  as  it  was  met  with  in 
a  patient  operated  upon  for  popliteal  aneurism. 


BRANCHES  OF  THE  FEMORiX  ARTERY. 


The  femoial  artery  gives  off  the  following  branches.    Some,  Branches 
small  and  superficial,  which  are  distributed  to  the  integument  ^j^?**^ 
and  glands  of  the  groin,  or  ramify  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, viz.  the  external  pudic  (superior  and  inferior),  the  super-  their 
ficial  epigastric,  and  the  superficial  circumflex  iliac;  the  great  ^^^^ 


•  For  an  examination  of  the  history  of  four  cases,  which  have  been  re- 
garded as  examples  of  the  early  division  of  the  femoral  artery,  see  The 
Arteries,"  &c.  by  R.  Quain,  p.  514. 

t  This  case  was  treated  and  recorded  by  Sir  C.  Bell :  "  The  London  Me- 
dical and  Physical  Journal,''  vol.  Ivi.  p.  134.    London,  1826. 
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nutrient  artery  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  named  the  deep 
femoral ;  several  small  muscular  branches ;  and  lastly,  the  anas- 
tomotic arterj,  which  descends  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee- 
joint. 


Unusual 
branches. 


External 
pudic 
arteries; 
superior; 


inferior. 


Superficial 
epigastric 
artery. 


Superficial 
circumflex 
iliac. 


Besides  the  foregoing  ordinary  branches,  the  femoral  artery  sometimes 
gives  origin  to  some  offsets,  usuaUy  derived  from  other  sources ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  circumflex  arteries  (branches  of  the  deep  femoral),  or,  but  more 
rarely,  the  epigastric,  the  circumflex  iliac,  or  the  obturator  arteries.  These 
will  he  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  individual  branches. 

The  external  pudic  arteries,  fig.  147,  c,  [plates  69,  70,]  arise  either  sepa- 
rately or  by  a  common  trunk  from  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  artery.  The 
super ioTy  the  more  superficial  branch  (superior  pudenda  externa, — Haller), 
courses  upwards  and  inwards  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  crosses  the  external 
abdominal  ring,  passing,  in  the  male,  over  the  spermatic  cord,  and  »  distri- 
buted to  the  integuments  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  on  the  ex- 
ternal oi^gans  of  generation.  The  inferior  branch  (inferior  pudenda  externa), 
more  deeply-seated,  extends  inwards,  resting  on  the  pectineos  muscle,  and  eo- 
vered  by  the  fascia  lata,  which  it  pierces  on  reaching  the  ramus  of  the  pabea, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  scrotum  in  the  male,  or  to  the  labium  in  the  female, 
its  branches  inosculating  with  those  of  the  superficial  perinasal  artery. 

The  superficial  epigastric  artery,  rf,  arises  from  the  femoral  artery,  abowt 
half  an  inch  below  Poupart^s  ligament,  passes  forwards  through  the  saphenoos 
opening  in  the  fascia  lata  ;  after  which  it  changes  its  direction,  and  rmis  up- 
wards on  the  abdomen,  in  the  superficial  fiiscia  covering  the  external  oUiqiie 
muscle.  Its  branches  ramify  in  the  superficial  fascia  and  integument  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen ;  and  some,  ascending  nearly  as  high  as  the 
umbilicus,  anastomose  with  those  of  the  epigastric  and  internal  mammary 
arteries. 

The  superficial  circumflex  iliac  artery,  e,  runs  outwards  in  ihe  direction  of 
Poupart*s  ligament,  towards  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  across  the  psoas  and 
iliacus  muscles ;  to  both  of  these  it  gives  small  branches,  as  also  some  others 
which  pierce  the  fascia  lata,  and  arc  distributed  to  the  int^ument 

All  the  preceding  arteries  gite  smaU  branches  to  the  lymphatic  glands  in 
the  groin. 


THE  DEEP  FEMORAL  ARTERT. 

femoral  ^^^P  fi^^ral  artery  (profunda  femoris),  fig.  147,  c, 

artery;       [plate  69,]  is  the  principal  nutritious  vessel  of  the  thigh;  its 

branches  being  mainly  distributed  to  that  part  of  the  lower  limb, 
its  large      wliercas  the  femoral  artery  supplies  the  leg  and  foot.    It  is  a 

vessel  of  considerable  calibre,  being  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the 
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conlinuation  of  the  femoral  after  tbe  origin  of  this  great  branch.* 
It  usually  arises  from  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  femoral 
artery,  between  an  inch  and  two  inches  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. The  artery  at  first  inclines  outwards  in  front  of  the  itscouwe 
iliacus  muscle,  but  soon  changes  its  course,  running  downwards  Annexions, 
and  backwards  behind  the  femoral  artery.  Opposite  the  junc- 
tion of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of  the  femur,  the  pro- 
funda artery  passes  behind  the  long  adductor  muscle,  between  it 
and  the  short  and  great  adductors ;  and  then  inclining  outwards 
towards  the  linea  aspera  of  the  femur,  soon  divides  into  its  ter- 
minal branches,  which  pass  backwards  through  the  great  adduc- 
tor muscle,  and  ramify  in  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  thigh. 

The  artery  lies  successively  in  front  of  the  iliacus  and  pecti- 
neus  muscles,  and  then  on  the  adductor  brevis  and  adductor 
magnus  muscles.  It  is  placed  behind  the  femoral  artery,  the 
deep  femoral  and  femoral  veins  and  the  long  adductor  muscle 
being  interposed  between  the  two  arteries. 

The  origin  of  the  deep  femoral  artery  sometimes  deviates  from  its  usual  pecnlia- 
position  on  the  parent  trunk,  being  occasionally  given  off  from  the  inner  side  ri^e«  in 
[plate  73],  and,  but  more  rarely,  from  the  back  part  of  that  vessel  [plates  72  ^^^t^^  * 
and  73,  fig.  5]. 

The  height  at  which  this  artery  arises  from  the  femoral  is  subject  to  very  above  ubuoI 
great  variation.  In  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  large  number  of  cases  it  was  po«^on; 
foimd  to  arise  from  the  femoral  at  a  distance  of  from  one  to  two  inches  below 
the  lower  border  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  in  a  few  of  the  cases,  the  distance 
measured  less  than  one  inch  ;  much  more  rarely,  the  profunda  arose  opposite 
to  the  ligament  [plate  72,  fig.  4] ;  and  in  a  single  instance  above  that  struc- 
ture [fig.  3],  and,  therefore,  from  the  external  iliac  artery. 

On  the  other  liand,  the  distance  between  the  origin  of  the  artery  and  Pou-  below  it. 
part's  ligament  was  sometimes  found  to  exceed  two  inches  [plate  73,  fig.  6]  ; 
and,  in  one  instance,  the  artery  arose  as  low  down  as  four  inches  from  the  li- 
gament [plate  72,  fig.  5],  but  in  that  case  the  internal  and  external  clrcimi- 
flex  branches  did  not  arise  from  it. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  small  unnamed  offsets  to  the  Branches, 
muscles,  the  deep  femoral  artery  furnishes  the  branches  now 
to  be  described. 


♦  The  artery  of  the  lower  limb,  after  emerging  from  the  abdominal  cavity, 
was  described  by  Murray  as  the  common  femoral^  and  was  regarded  by  him  as 
dividing  into  two  parts,  which  he  named  respectively,  the  $vperjicialy  and  the 
deep  femoral  arteries.  These  terms  are  often  conveniently  used  by  smgical 
writers  for  easy  reference  to  different  parts  of  the  vessel. 
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External 

circumflex 

artery; 


Its 

transverse. 


ascending, 


and  de- 
scending 
branches. 


IntermU 
circumflex. 


Branches. 


Articular 
artery. 


The  external  circumflex  artery,/,  a  branch  of  considerable  size,  arises  from 
the  outer  side  of  the  profunda,  and,  after  passing  outwards  for  a  abort  dis- 
tance beneath  the  sartorius  and  rectus  muscles,  and  through  the  dirisions  of 
the  anterior  crural  nerve,  gives  off  branches,  which  may  be  divided  into  three 
sets,  according  to  the  directions  which  they  take.  The  Jirti  indiiie  tram- 
verseli/  outwards,  and  after  passing  over  the  crureus,  pierce  the  vastus  ex- 
temus,  so  as  to  get  between  it  and  the  bone  just  below  the  great  trodiantcr 
of  the  femur,  and  reach  the  back  part  of  the  thigh,  where  they  anastomose 
with  the  internal  circumflex  and  the  perforating  branches,  also  with  the  glu- 
teal and  sciatic  branches.  The  second  set,  or  ascending  branches,  are  directed 
upwards  beneath  the  sartorius  and  rectus,  and  afterwards  under  the  tensor 
muscle  of  the  fascia  lata  ;  here  they  communicate  with  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  gluteal,  and  with  some  of  the  external  descending  branches  of  the  cir- 
cumflex iliac  artery.  The  third,  or  descending  set  of  branches,  incline  cm- 
wards  and  downwards  upon  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  covered  by  the 
rectus  muscle.  They  are  usually  three  or  four  in  number,  some  being  of  a 
considerable  size  ;  most  of  them  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  thigh,  but  one  or  two  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  knee,  beneath 
the  vastus  externus  muscle,  where  they  anastomose  with  the  superior  articu- 
lar branches  (internal  and  external)  of  the  popliteal  artery,  and  with  the 
anastomotic  branch  of  the  femoral  artery. 

Peculiarities, — The  external  circumflex  branch  sometimes  arises  (as  a 
single  trunk)  from  the  femoral  artery  [plate  72,  fig.  5] ;  or  it  may  be  repre- 
sented by  two  branches,  of  which,  in  most  cases,  one  proceeds  from  the 
femoral,  and  one  from  the  deep  femoral  [plate  73,  fig.  5] ;  both  branches, 
however,  have  been  seen  to  arise  from  the  deep  femoral  [fig.  2],  or,  bat  much 
more  rarely,  both  from  the  femoral  artery  [fig.  4]. 

The  internal  circumflex  artery,  g,  smaller  than  the  preceding  branch,  arises 
from  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  deep  femoral  artery,  and  is  directed  back- 
wards to  the  inner  side  of  the  femur,  between  the  pectineus  and  the  psoas 
muscles,  so  that  only  a  small  part  of  it  can  be  seen  without  disturbing  these 
muscles.  On  reaching  the  tendon  of  the  external  obturator,  by  which  the 
vessel  is  guided  to  the  back  of  the  thigh,  it  divides  into  two  jnincipal 
branches.  One,  ascending,  is  distributed  partly  to  the  adductor  breris  aod 
gracilis,  and  partly  to  the  external  obturator  muscle,  near  which  it  i 
moses  with  the  obturator  artery;  the  other,  or  transverse  branch, 
backwards  above  the  small  trochanter,  and  appears  on  the  back  of  the  limb, 
between  the  quadratus  femoris  and  great  adductor  muscle,  where  it  anasto* 
moscs  with  the  sciatic  artery  and  with  the  superior  perforating  braDches  of 
the  deep  femoral  artery.  Opposite  the  hip-joint,  this  transverse  branch  gives 
off  an  articular  vessel,  which  enters  the  hip-joint  through  the  notdi  in  the  ace- 
tabulum, beneath  the  transverse  ligament,  and  after  supplying  the  adipose 
substance  in  that  articulation,  is  guided  to  the  head  of  the  femur  by  the  round 
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ligament  In  some  instances  the  articular  branch  is  derived  from  the  ob- 
turator artery  ;  sometimes  the  joint  receives  a  branch  from  both  sources. 

Peculiarities, — With  few  exceptions^  the  peculiarities  met  with  in  the  m- 
temal  circumflex  branch  depend  upon  its  transference  to  the  femoral  artery, 
and,  in  almost  all  cases,  to  a  point  above  the  origin  of  the  profunda  artery 
[plate  72,  fig.  5].  Examples  have  also  been  met  with  in  which  the  internal 
circumflex  arose  from  the  epigastric  [plate  74,  figs.  1,  3],  or  the  circumflex 
iliac  [plate  74,  fig.  6\  or  from  the  external  iliac  artery  [fig.  2]. 

The  perforating  arteries  (perforantes),  A,  [plate  69,]  so  called  because  they 
reach  the  back  of  the  thigh  by  perforating  the  adductor  brevis  and  adductor 
magnus  muscles,  are  three  or  four  in  number.  The  fint  perforating  artery 
passes  backwards  below  the  pectineus  muscle,  and  through  the  fibres  of  the 
short  and  great  adductor  muscles ;  after  which  it  immediately  divides  into 
branches  [plates  76,  77],  which  are  distributed  to  both  adductor  muscles,  to 
the  biceps,  and  great  gluteal  muscles,  and  communicate  with  the  sciatic  and 
internal  circumflex  arteries.  The  tecond  perforating  artery,  considerably 
larger  than  the  first,  passes  through  the  adductor  magnus;  after  which  it  di- 
vides into  ascending  and  descending  branches,  which  ramify  in  the  hamstring 
muscles,  and  communicate  with  the  other  perforating  branches.  A  branch, 
named  the  nutrient  artery  of  the  femur,  enters  the  medullary  foramen  of  that 
bone.  The  third  perforating  artery  pierces  the  adductor  magnus,  and,  like 
the  others,  is  distributed  to  the  long  flexor  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  thigh, 
anastomosing  with  the  other  perforating  arteries  above,  and  with  the  termi- 
nation of  the  profunda  artery  itself  below. 

Termination  of  the  deep  femoral  artery. — After  haviog 
given  off  these  different  branches,  the  deep  femoral  artery  be- 
comes considerably  diminished  in  size,  and  passing  backwards 
close  to  the  linea  aspera,  divides  into  smaller  branches,  some  of 
which  are  distributed  to  the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  the  rest  to 
the  other  hamstring  muscles. 

These  ultimate  branches  of  the  deep  femoral  artery  commu- 
nicate with  those  of  the  popliteal  artery  and  with  the  lower 
perforating  arteries  already  described. 

Tlie  perforating  arteries  present  no  peculiarities  of  note.    The  terminal  a  fonrth 
branch  of  the  deep  femond,  already  described,  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  PMforat-"^ 
fourth  perforating  artery. 

MUSCULAR  BRANCHES  OF  THE  FEMORAL  ARTERV. 

In  its  course  along  the  thigh  the  femoral  artery  gives  o£f  several  branches  MoBcuIar 
to  the  contiguous  muscles.    They  vary  in  number  from  two  to  seven.  They  branchef. 
supply  the  sartorius  and  the  vastus  intemus,  with  other  muscles,  which  are 
close  to  the  femoral  artery.    Their  size  appears  to  bear  an  inverse  proportion 
to  that  of  the  descending  branches  of  the  external  circumflex  artery. 


Perforating 
branchei; 

first. 


second, 


(Nntrient 
artery  of 
femur) 
third. 
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ANASTOMOTIC  ARTEBY. 


Anastom.  Close  to  its  termination  the  femoral  artery  gives  off  a  branch  constant, 
but  of  small  size,  named  the  anastomotic  artery  {anostomotka  magna),  fig. 
1^7,  t,  [plate  78,  fig.  3,]  which  descends  in  the  same  line  as  the  femoral 
artery  itself.  Arising  from  that  Tcssel,  when  about  to  enter  the  popliteal 
space,  it  descends  upon  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus,  accompanied  by 
the  saphenous  nerve.  Having  given  off  several  branches,  the  anastomotic  ar- 
tery passes  down  to  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  covered  for  a  short  dis- 
tance by  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  vastus  intemus  muscle,  and,  finally,  anasto- 
moses with  the  superior  internal  articular  artery,  and  with  the  recurrent  branch 
of  the  anterior  tibial  artery.  Of  its  branches,  one  accompanies  the  saphenous 
uervc  beneath  the  sartorius  muscle  ;  others  pass  obliquely  outwards  through 
the  substance  of  the  vastus  intemus,  and  communicate  with  the  descending 
muscular  branches  in  front  of  tlie  thigh.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  vessd, 
a  branch  crosses  over  the  femur,  a  little  above  its  articular  sur&ce,  supplies 
branches  to  the  knee-joint,  and  anastomoses  with  the  superior  external  arti- 
cular artery. — The  anastomotic  artery  varies  not  unfrequently  in  size,  and  in 
the  point  at  which  it  arises. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE   FEMORAL  ARTERY. 


Artery 

accessible 
in  whole 
course: 


UpfHT 

part  most 
accessible. 


Objection 
to  operation 
near  Poup. 
ligt. 


Bra.  closer 
together 
than  usual. 


The  femoral  artery  is  accessible  to  the  surgeon  for  the  application  of  a  li- 
gature without  serious  difficulty  in  its  entire  length  ;  but  as  the  lower  half  is 
deeply  placed,  the  difficulty  of  reaching  this  part  is  greatest,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  depth  at  which  the  vessel  lies  renders  it  necessary  to  divide 
and  disturb  the  surrounding  structures  to  a  greater  extent  than  where  titc 
vessel  is  nearer  the  surface.  For  these  reasons  the  upper  part  of  the  artery 
is  to  be  preferred  for  the  performance  of  the  operation  adverted  to,  in  all  cases 
in  which  other  circumstances  do  not  control  the  choice  of  the  suigeon.  But 
the  upper  part  of  the  femoral  artery  is  not  equally  eligible  for  the  application 
of  a  ligature  at  all  points,  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the  branches — an 
important  consideration  in  the  surgical  anatomy  of  this  vessel. 

Close  to  the  commencement  of  this  artery  are  two  considerable  branches 
(epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac)  ;  and  between  one  and  two  inches  lower 
down  the  deep  femoral  branch  ordinarily  takes  its  rise.  A  ligature  placed 
on  the  arterial  trunk  in  the  interval  between  those  branches,  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  common  femoral  artery,  is  in  the  near  neiglibourhood  of  two  disturb- 
ing causes, — two  sources  of  danger,  so  near  that  the  prospect  of  a  fiivourable 
issue  to  the  operation  is  under  ordinary  circumstances  very  small. 

Moreover  it  has  been  shewn  amid  the  facts  detailed  above,  that  the  origin 
of  the  deep  femoral  is  often  less  than  the  average  distance  from  Poupart*s 
ligament ;  and  that,  not  unfrequently,  a  considerable  branch  (one  of  the  cir- 
cumflex arteries)  takes  its  rise  from  the  common  femoral  artery.  When 
these  circumstances  are  considered,  the  operation  of  tying  the  common 
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femond  artery,  or  the  femoral  artery  within  two  inches  of  its  commenoement, 
must  be  regarded  as  very  unsafe.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  coodnnon 
to  which  the  anatomical  facts  would  lead  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  results  of 
cases  in  which  the  operation  has  be^  actually  performed. 

It  remains  to  determine  where  a  ligature  applied  to  the  main  artery  When 
shall  be  safficiently  distant  from  the  origin  of  the  deep  femoral,  below  it,  to 
be  free  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  circulation  through  that  great  ^^ed 
branch.    It  has  been  shewn  that  now  and  then  a  case  occurs  in  which  the  below 
profunda  is  given  off  at  the  distance  of  from  two  to  three  inches  below  ^J^^j^ 
Poupart's  ligament — in  only  a  single  instance  out  of  a  large  number  of  ob- 
servations (431)  did  the  space  referred  to  amount  to  four  inches. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  the  inference  to  be  deduced  is,  that  the  part 
of  the  femoral  artery  to  be  preferred  for  the  operation  supposed,  is  at  the  dis- 
tance of  between  four  and  five  inches  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles. 

Remarks  on  the  operation, — The  position  of  the  artery  being  determined,  Vein  over 
aod  the  integument  and  fiit  divided,  a  vein  may  be  met  with  lying  on  the  ^^'y* 
fascia,  over  the  course  of  the  artery.    The  saphenous  vein  being  nearer  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  limb  than  the  line  of  incision,  is  not  seen  in  the  operation. 
The  fascia  lata,  which  is  now  to  be  divided,  has  a  more  opaque  appearance 
over  the  vessels  than  over  the  muscles,  for  the  colour  of  the  latter  appears 
through  the  membrane.   After  dividing  the  fascia,  the  edge  of  the  sartorius  Sartorius 
muscle  will,  in  many  cases,  require  to  be  turned  aside ;  and  occasionally  this 
muscle  crosses  the  thigh  so  directly  that  it  must  be  drawn  considerably  out- 
wards in  order  to  reach  the  artery  [plate  74,  fig.  4].    To  the  exact  point  at 
which  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  and  even  the  fascia,  should  be  cut  through,  the 
pulsation  of  the  artery  will  guide  the  operator.    A  small  nerve  may  present 
itself  in  this  part  of  the  operation.   The  immediate  investment  of  the  artery 
should  be  opened  to  the  smallest  possible  extent,  and  the  knife  or  other  in- 
strument should  be  sparingly  used  at  this  stage  of  the  operation ;  the  object  ^^^^^ 
being  to  disturb  the  artery  from  its  connexions,  including  its  nutrient  vessels  mstrument 
(vasa  vasorum),  as  little  as  possible,  and  likewise  to  avoid  wounding  any  of  near  artery, 
the  small  muscular  branches  which  spring  from  most  arteries  at  irregular  in- 
tervab.    The  division  of  an  artery  of  the  size  of  those  last  referred  to  at  a 
distance  from  the  source  from  which  it  springs  is  of  little  importance.  It 
contracts^  and  soon  ceases  to  bleed.    But  when  it  is  divided  close  to  the 
trunk,  blood  issues  from  it  as  it  would  if  an  opening  equal  in  size  to  the 
calibre  of  the  little  branch  were  made  in  the  trunk  itself. 

In  order  to  avoid  iiyuring  the  vein,  which  is  separated  from  the  artery  Femoral 
only  by  a  thin  cellular  partition,  the  point  of  the  aneurism  needle,  which  ^em. 
conveys  the  ligature,  is  to  be  kept  close  to  the  artery. 

Other  veins  of  occasional  occurrence  may  render  increased  care  necessary,  Other 
for  example,  those  small  branches  which  cross  the  artery  or  course  along  its  occasional 
surface ;  or  it  may  be  a  larger  vein — a  division  of  the  femoral  vein  when  it  is  ^^"^ 
double,  or  the  deep  femoral  vein  when  the  ligatm^e  is  applied  a  little  higher 
than  usual  [op.  cit.  p.  528  and  plate  75]. 
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To  reach  the  femoral  artery  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  the  depth  of  the 
vessel  being  considerable,  the  incision  through  the  integuments  must  be  pro- 
portionably  long.  As  the  sartorius  is  directly  over  the  vessel,  the  opeimtion 
may  be  performed  by  turning  the  muscle  either  towards  the  outer  or  the 
inner  side  of  the  limb ;  and  the  incision  would  be  made,  according  to  the 
plan  adopted,  at  the  inner  or  the  outer  margin  of  the  muscle.  The  prefSer- 
able  mode  appears  to  be,  to  divide  the  integument  on  or  over  the  muscle, 
near  its  inner  margin,  so  as  to  arrive  directly  upon  the  muscle  and  draw  it 
outwards,  after  cutting  freely  through  the  investing  fiascia.  The  fibrous 
structure  stretched  over  the  vessels  from  the  adductors  to  the  vastus  intemus 
muscle  being  divided,  the  positions  of  the  femoral  vein  and  saphenous  nerve 
are  to  be  kept  in  view  in  completing  the  operation.  In  the  first  steps  of  the 
operation  in  this  part  of  the  thigh,  iigury  to  the  long  sai^enous  vein  is  to 
be  guarded  against. 

Before  concluding  the  observations  on  the  femoral  artery,  a  very  small 
class  of  cases  claims  a  word  of  notice.  It  has  happened*  that  the  ^iplieatioo 
of  a  ligature  to  a  femoral  artery  has  not  been  followed  by  the  usaal  eooat- 
quence  of  cessation  of  the  pulsation  in  the  aneurism  ;  and  the  miintemtpted 
continuance  of  the  circulation  was  found,  on  examination  after  death,  to  be 
attributable  to  the  circumstance  of  the  artery  being  double  where  the  ligature 
was  applied,  while  the  two  parts  became  reunited  above  the  tumour.  If  such 
a  case  should  again  be  met  with  in  an  operation,  the  surgeon,  instructed  by 
the  case  alluded  to,  and  by  other  examples  of  the  same  arrangement  of  the 
arteries  which  have  since  been  observed,  might  at  once,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  pulsation,  or  of  the  effect  of  pressure  in  controlling  the  circulatioQ 
through  the  aneurism,  divide  the  cellular  covering  of  the  second  part  of  the 
artery,  and  tie  it  likewise. 

POPLITEAL  ARTERY. 

Popliteal        '^^^  popliteal  artery f  fig.  148,  a,  [plate  78,  fig.  4,]  placed 
*^'yj      at  the  back  of  the  knee-joint,  extends  along  the  lower  third  of 
the  thigh  and  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  reaching  from  the  open- 
ing in  the  great  adductor  to  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus 
muscle.    It  is  continuous  above  with  the  femoral,  and  dirides 
at  the  lower  end  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries, 
iu  coorae        I'his  artery  at  first  inclines  from  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  to 
and  position  jeach  the  middle  .of  the  knee-joint,  and  thence  continues  tct- 

w.  respect      .  .  x»       i  i.« 

to  muscles;  tically  to  its  lower  end.  Ljnng  deeply  m  its  whole  coarse,  it  is 
covered  for  some  distance  at  its  upper  end  by  the  semi-membra- 
nosus  muscle  ;  lower  down,  a  little  above  the  knee,  it  is  placed 
in  the  intermuscular  interval  named  the  popliteal  space,  where 


♦  Sir  C.  Bell*s  case  hefore  referred  to  [p.  589]. 
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it  is  covered  by  the  fascia,  and  overlaid 
by  the  muscles  which  bound  that  space. 
The  lower  part  of  the  artery  is  covered 
for  a  considerable  distance  by  the  gas- 
trocnemius muscle,  and  at  its  termina- 
tion by  the  upper  margin  of  the  soleus 
muscle. 

At  first  this  artery  lies  close  to  the  to  bone, 
inner  side  of  the  femur ;  in  descending, 
the  vessel  gets  behind  the  bone,  &nd  as 
this  is  here  curved  forwards,  while  the 
course  of  the  artery  is  straight,  there  is 
an  interval  between  the  two  [plate  78, 
fig.  8].  The  popliteal  artery  then  rests 
against  the  posterior  ligament  of  the 
knee-joint,  and  afterwards  on  the  popli- 
teus  muscle. 

Vein. — The  popliteal  vein  lies  close  Veins, 
to  the  artery,  behind  and  somewhat  to 
its  outer  side.  The  vein  is  frequently 
double  along  the  lower  part  of  the  ar- 
tery, and,  more  rarely,  at  the  upper 
part  also  [plate  80,  fig.  2].  The  short 
saphenous  vein,  ascending  into  the  popli- 
teal space  over  the  gastrocnemius  muscle, 
approaches  the  artery  as  it  is  about  to 
terminate  in  the  popliteal  vein. 

Nerve. — The  inner  division  of  the  sciatic  nerve  lies  at  first  Nerve, 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  but  much  nearer  to  the  surface 
than  the  vessel :  the  nerve  afterwards  crosses  over  the  artery, 
and  is  then  placed  to  its  inner  side  [plate  81,  fig.  2]. 


POPLITEAL  SPACE. 


Behind  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  leg  (called  Popliteal 
also  the  hamstring  muscles)  diverge  to  their  places  of  attachment  at  each 
side  of  the  limb— the  biceps  to  the  fibula,  the  semi-membranosus  and  serai 


how 

bounded. 


♦  Back  of  the  knee  and  leg,  shewing  the  arteries,  a.  Popliteal,  b.  An- 
terior tibial.  0.  Posterior  tibial,  n.  Peroneal,  a.  Sural  arteries,  b,  b. 
Upper  articular  arteries,  c,  c.  Lower  articular,  d.  Anterior,  and  e.  poste- 
rior branch  of  peroneal. 
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tendinosus  to  the  inner  §4de  of  the  tihia.  In  this  way  there  is  fonned  an 
interval,  which  is  hounded  laterally  hy  those  muscles  ahove,  and  hy  the 
heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  helow.    This  is  the  popliteal  space. 

Whilst  passing  through  the  popliteal  space,  the  artery  is  surrounded  by  a 
quantity  of  fat,  in  which  a  few  small  lymphatic  glands  will  be  found.  The 
fascia  lata,  it  is  to  be  obsenred,  holds  the  muscles  bounding  the  popliteal 
space  so  closely  together  that  the  line  of  separation  between  them  is  marked 
only  by  a  slight  depression  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane  [plate  76].  By 
removing  the  fascia  and  the  fat  (which  in  some  cases  is  abundant),  the 
popliteal  artery  with  its  accompanying  vein,  and  the  internal  popliteal  no^, 
will  be  brought  into  view ;  placed,  as  regards  the  surface,  in  the  opposite 
order  to  that  in  which  they  have  just  been  mentioned.  Thus,  the  artery  lies 
deepest,  and  midway  between  the  sides  of  the  limb ;  the  vein  b  in  contact 
with  the  artery,  but  superficial  to  it  and  to  its  outer  side  ;  whilst  the  nerve 
is  removed  to  some  distance  from  the  vessels,  lying  much  nearer  to  the  sur- 
face, and  still  further  to  the  outer  side  of  the  popliteal  space. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  POPLITEAL  AUTEEV. 


Arises  pre- 
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Deviations  from  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  popliteal  artery  are  not  fre- 
quently met  with.  The  principal  departure  from  Uie  ordinary  arrangement 
consists  in  its  premature  division  mto  terminal  branches.  Such  an  early  divi- 
sion hbs  been  found  to  take  place  most  frequently  opposite  the  flexure  of  the 
knee-joint,  and  not  higher  [plate  79], 

In  a  few  instances,  the  popliteal  artery  has  been  seen  to  divide  into  the 
anterior  tibial  and  peroneal  arteries — the  posterior  tibial  being  small  or  ab- 
sent [plate  84,  figs.  2,  3].  In  a  single  case,  the  popliteal  artery  was  found 
to  furnish  at  its  end  the  peroneal  artery  as  well  as  its  two  usual  branchesy  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tibials  [plate  79,  fig.  6]. 


BRANCHES  OF  THE  POPLITEAL  ARTERY. 

Branches  The  popliteal  artery  gives  off  five  articular  branclies,  two 
^popliteal  above  and  two  below  the  joint,  and  one  which  passes  forwards 

into  it;  also  some  large  muscular  branches  to  the  hamstring 

muscles,  and  to  the  gastrocnemius. 

The  muscular  branches  may  be  divided  into  a  superior  and  an  inferior  net. 
The  ntperior  branches,  three  or  four  in  number,  arise  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  popliteal  artery,  and  are  distributed  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  flexor 
muscles  of  the  leg,  reaching  also  to  the  vasti  muscles.  They  anasConioce 
with  the  lower  perforating  arteries,  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  deep 
femoral  artery,  and  with  some  of  the  articular  arteries. 

The  inferior  muscular  branches,  sural  arteries,  (surales,  fig.  148, «,)  [plate 
81,  fig.  2,]  usually  two  in  number,  and  of  considerable  size,  arise  from  the  hsdk 
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of  the  popliteal  artery,  opposite  the  knee-joint,  and  enter,  one  the  outer  and 
the  other  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  which  they  supply,  as 
well  as  the  fleshy  part  of  the  plantaris  muscle. 

Over  the  sur&ce  of  the  gastrocnemius  will  he  found  at  each  side,  and  in  Small  brs. 
the  middle  of  the  limb,  slender  branches,  which  descend  a  considerable  dis-  ojer  calf 
tance  along  the  calf  of  the  leg,  beneath  the  integument.    These  small  vessels  ^ 
arise  separately  from  the  popliteal  artery,  or  from  some  of  its  hranches 
[plate  77]. 

The  articular  arteries  [plate  79,  fig.  1]. — Two  of  these  pass  off,  nearly  Articular 
at  right  angles  from  the  popliteal  artery,  one  to  each  side,  above  the  flexure  a*^"®** 
of  the  joint,  whilst  two  have  a  similar  arrangement  helow  it ;  hence  they  are 
named  the  upper  internal  and  external,  and  the  lower  internal  and  external. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  fifth  articular  artery,  called  the  middle  articular, 
because  it  enters  the  middle  of  the  hack  of  the  joint. 

The  iqyper  articular  arteries,  fig.  148,  b,  b. — That  of  the  tnner  side  turns  Upper 
over  the  femur  just  above  the  condyle ;  and,  passing  under  the  tendon  of  the  internal, 
great  adductor  and  the  vastus  intemus,  divides  into  two  branches.  Of 
these,  one,  comparatively  superficial,  enters  the  substance  of  the  vastus, 
which  it  supplies^  and  inosculates  with  the  anastomotic  branch  of  the  femo- 
ral, and  with  the  lower  internal  articular  artery.  The  other  branch  runs 
close  to  the  femur,  ramifies  upon  it,  and  also  on  the  knee-joint,  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  upper  external  articular  artery. 

The  upper  external  articular  artery  passes  outwards,  a  little  above  the  Upper 
outer  condyle  of  the  femur,  under  cover  of  the  biceps  muscle,  and,  after  per-  external ; 
forating  the  intermuscular  septum,  divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep 
branch.  The  latter,  lying  close  upon  the  femur,  spreads  branches  upon 
it  and  the  articulation,  and  anastomoses  with  the  preceding  vessel,  with 
the  anastomotic  of  the  femoral,  and  with  the  lower  external  articular  artery  ; 
the  superficial  branch  descends  through  the  vastus  to  the  patella,  anastomos- 
ing with  other  branches  and  assisting  in  the  supply  of  the  joint. 

The  lower  articular  arteries,  c,  f ;  fig.  149,  c,  d,  —  The  internal  artery  Lo^er 
passes  downwards  below  the  corresponding  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  lying  internal, 
between  the  bone  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament;  its  branches  ramify 
on  the  front  and  inner  part  of  the  joint,  as  far  as  the  patella  and  its  ligament* 
The  external  artery  takes  its  course  outwards,  under  cover  of  the  outer  head  Lower 
of  the  gastrocnemius  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  under  the  external  external, 
lateral  ligament  of  the  knee,  and  the  tendon  of  the  biceps '  myscle,  passing 
above  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  along  the  border  of  the  external  semilunar 
cartilage.    Having  reached  the  fore  part  of  the  joint,  it  divides  near  the 
patella  into  branches,  which  communicate  with  the  lower  articular  artery  of 
the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  recurrent  branch  from  the  anterior  tibial ; 
whilst  others  ascend,  and  anastomose  with  the  upper  articular  arteries. 

In  this  manner  the  four  articular  branches  form  at  the  front  and  sides  of 
the  knee-joint  a  network  of  vessels. 

The  remaining  articular  artery,  called,  from  its  position,  the  middle  articu-  Middle 

lar,  and,  from  its  being  a  single  vessel,  azygos,  is  a  small  branch  which  arises  articular 

or  azygos 
artery. 
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from  the  popliteal  artery,  opposite  the  flexure  of  the  joint.  It  pierces  the 
posterior  ligament,  and  supplies  the  crucial  ligaments  and  the  other  structures 
within  the  articulation.  This  small  artery  frequently  arises  from  one  of  the 
other  articular  branches,  especially  from  the  upper  and  external  branch. 


POSTERIOR  TIBIAL  ARTERY. 

Potterior  The  posterior  tibial  artery  [plates  81,  88]  is  situated  along 
artery.  of        ^^g*  between  the  superficial  and  deep 

layers  of  muscles,  being  firmly  bound  down  to  tlie  latter  by  the 

deep  fascia. 

Extent         This  artery,  fig.  148,  c,  extends  firom  the  lower  border  of  the 
popliteus  muscle,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  popliteal 
artery,  down  to  the  inner  border  of  the  calcaneum,  where  it 
terminates  beneath  the  origin  of  the  abductor  pollicis  muscle,  by 
dividing  into  the  external  and  internal  plantar  arteries. 
Course.         Placed,  at  its  origin,  at  equal  distances  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  limb,  and  opposite  to  the  interval  between  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  it  approaches  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  as  it  descends, 
and  lies  behind  the  tibia ;  and  at  its  lower  end  is  placed  mid- 
way between  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  prominence  of  the 
Connexion!  heel.    Very  deeply  seated  at  its  upper  part,  where  it  is  covered 
muKlerimd  by  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles,  it 
fiucia.       becomes  comparatively  superficial  towards  its  lower  part,  being 
covered  only  by  the  integument  and  by  two  la^'ers  of  fascia  (the 
annular  ligament)  behind  the  inner  malleolus.    In  firont,  the 
artery  rests  successively  against  the  tibialis  posticus,  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum,  and,  at  its  lower  end,  directly  on  the  tibia,  and 
with  Terns,  behind  the  ankle-joint. — The  posterior  tibial  artery  is  accom- 
panied by  two  veins  [plate  88,  fig.  1  J.    The  posterior  tibial  nerve 
is  at  first  on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  but  in  the  greater  part 
of  its  course  the  nerve  is  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  vessel. 
Connexion!      Behind  the  inner  ankle,  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus 
imkte^       and  flexor  longus  digitorum  lie  between  the  artery  and  the  mal- 
leolus ;  whilst  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  is  to  its 
outer  side. 

Bnmche!.       The  posterior  tibial  artery  furnishes  numerous  small  branches; 

Md,  besides  these,  one  large  branch,  named  the  peroneal  artery, 
which  will  be  presently  described. 
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SeTeral  muscuiar  branches  arise  irom  this  artery  in  its  course  along  the  leg, 
and  are  distributed  principally  to  the  deep-seated  muscles  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, besides  one  or  two  of  considerable  size  to  the  inner  part  of  the  soleus 
muscle. 

The  nutrient  artery  of  the  tibia,  the  largest  of  this  class  of  arteries  in  the 
body,  arises  from  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  near  its  commencement,  and, 
after  giving  small  branches  to  the  muscles,  enters  the  nutrient  foramen  in  the 
bone,  and  ramifies  on  the  medullary  membrane.  This  vessel  not  unfrequent- 
ly  arises  from  the  anterior  tibial  artery. — A  communicating  branch  from  the 
peroneal  artery  joins  the  posterior  tibial  about  two  inches  above  the  ankle- 
joint. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  POSTERIOR  TIBIAL  ARTERY. 

When  the  popliteal  artery  divides  prematurely,  as  already  described, 
(p.  598),  the  posterior  tibial,  as  well  as  the  anterior  tibial,  is  necessarily 
longer  than  usual  [plate  79].  In  some  of  these  cases,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  posterior  tibial  artery  does  not  give  origin  to  the  peroneal  [fig.  6]. 

Size, — The  posterior  tibial  artery  is  not  unfrequently  diminished  in  size 
in  different  degrees  ;  this  deficiency  being  compensated  for  by  an  enlaiged 
peroneal  artery  in  the  leg,  or  by  the  anterior  tibial  artery  in  the  foot.  See 
the  account  of  these  arteries  respectively. 

The  posterior  tibial  is  sometimes  absent ;  in  which  case  the  peroneal 
is  enlarged,  and  takes  its  place  from  above  the  ankle  downwards  into  the 
sole  of  the  foot  [plate  84,  fig.  3]. 


PERONEAL  ARTERY. 

The  peroneal  artery,  fig.  148,  d,  [plates  81, 83,]  lies  deeply  Peroneal 
along  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  close  to  the  fibula :  hence  its 
names,  peroneal  or  fibular.    Arising  from  the  posterior  tibial 
artery,  about  an  inch  below  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus 
muscle,  it  inclines  at  first  obliquely  towards  the  fibula,  and  then 
descends  nearly  perpendicularly  along  that  bone  and  behind  the 
outer  ankle,  to  reach  the  side  of  the  os  calcis.    In  the  upper  "i^®'^®"* 
part  of  its  course,  this  artery  is  covered  by  the  soleus  muscle  j^rtg. 
and  the  deep  fiuKna,  and  afterwards  by  the  flexor  longus  pol- 
licis,  which  is  placed  over  the  artery  as  far  as  the  outer  malle- 
olus ;  below  this  point,  the  vessel  is  covered  only  by  the  com- 
mon integument  and  the  fascia.     The  peroneal  artery  rests  in  a  hollow 
at  first  against  the  upper  part  of  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle,  ^^^^^ 
and  afterwards  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course  on  the  back  ousligt 
of  the  interosseous  membrane,  lying  close  under  a  projecting 
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ridge  of  the  fibula,  —  in  a  depression  formed  between  the 
membrane  and  the  bone. 

Two  veins  accompany  this  artery. 

Branchrs. — The  upper  part  of  the  peroneal  artery  gives  nu- 
merous muscular  branches  to  the  soleus,  the  tibialis  posticos, 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis  and  the  peronei  muscles,  the  bu^gest 
branches  being  those  to  the  soleus.  It  likewise  furnishes  a 
nutrient  artery  to  the  fibula. 

Having  descended  beyond  the  outer  malleolus,  the  peroneal 
artery  terminates  by  giving  off  a  series  of  branches^  which 
ramify  on  the  outer  suriace  of  the  os  calcis.  These  anastomose 
with  the  external  malleolar  and  with  the  tarsal  arteries  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  foot ;  and  behind  the  os  calcis  with  lamificar 
tions  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  [plate  83,  fig.  2]. 

Anterior  peroneal  artery,  fig.  148,  fig.  150,  m  [plates  81,  83]. — About 
two  inches  above  the  outer  mallediis,  the  peroneal  artery  gives  off  its  anterior 
branch,  named  anterior  peroneal.  This  immediately  pierces  the  interosseoos 
membrane  to  reach  the  fore  part  of  the  leg.  It  then  descends  along  the 
front  of  the  fibula,  covered  by  the  peroneus  tertius  muscle,  and  dividing  into 
branches,  reaches  the  outer  ankle,  and  anastomoses  vnth  the  external  mal- 
leolar branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery.  It  supplies  vessels  to  the  ankle- 
joint,  and  ramifies  on  the  front  and  outer  side  of  the  tarsus,  inosculating 
more  or  less  freely  with  the  tarsal  arteries. 

Communicating  branch  to  posterior  tibial  artery. — Lying  close  behind  the 
tibia,  about  two  inches  from  its  lower  end,  a  transverse  branch  wiU  be  found 
connecting  the  peroneal  with  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  and  seeming,  by  its 
direction,  to  pass  from  the  former  to  the  latter  vessel. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  THE   PERONEAL  ARTERY. 

The  peroneal  artery  presents  occasional  deviations  from  its  ordinary  con- 
dition, in  r^^d  to  its  place  of  origin,  its  size,  and  the  extent  of  its  distri- 
bution. 

This  artery  has  been  found  to  arise  lower  down  than  usual,  about  three 
inches  below  the  popliteus  muscle ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  sometimes  com- 
mences higher  up  from  the  posterior  tibial,  or  even  from  the  popliteal  artery 
itself  [plate  79,  figs.  2,  6]. 

When  the  popliteal  artery  divides  prematurely,  the  peroneal  artery  is,  in 
some  cases,  transferred  to  the  anterior  tibial  [plate  79,  fig.  6]. 

Variations  in  its  me  constitute  the  most  frequent  peculiarities  to  which 
the  peroneal  artery  is  liable.  It  more  frequently  exceeds  than  &lls  ^ort 
of  the  ordinary  dimensions. 

When  larger  than  usual,  it  is  often  found  to  reinforce  a  small  posterior 
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tibial,  either  by  a  tiansveree  vessel  which  joins  the  diminished  artery  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg  [plate  84,  fig.  2] ;  or  two  such  reinforcing  vessels  may 
be  present,  one  crossing  close  to  the  bone,  and  one  over  the  deep  muscles. 
But  the  occurrence  of  a  second  communicating  branch  is  rare.  Again, 
a  large  peroneal  artery  has  been  observed  to  take  the  place  of  the  posterior 
tibial  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and  thence  onwards  to  the  foot ;  the  last- 
named  vessel,  in  such  cases,  existing  only  as  a  short  muscular  branch  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  leg  [plate  84,  fig.  3]. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  peroneal  artery  (anterior  peroneal)  has  in  some  anter. 
cases  more  than  its  ordinary  size,  and  compensates  for  a  small  anterior  tibial  f 
artery  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  [plate  85,  fig.  4],  or  supplies  the  place 
of  that  artery  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  [fig.  6]. 

The  peroneal  artery  is  rarely  smaller  than  usual.  When  its  anterior  di- 
vision only  is  wanting,  a  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  supplies  the  deficiency; 
but  when  the  decrease  is  carried  so  far  that  the  peroneal  artery  is  expended 
before  reaching  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  a  branch  of  the  posterior  tibial  sup- 
plies its  place  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  [plate  84,  fig.  4]. 

In  one  singular  case,  recorded  by  Otto,  the  peroneal  artery  was  wholly  WaDting. 
wanting.* 

PLANTAR  ARTERIES. 

Terminal  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery. — When  Plantar 
the  tibial  artery  reaches  the  hollow  of  the  calcaneum,  and  gets 


enlarged. 


Rarely 
below  its 
usual  sixo. 


Fig.  149. 


beneath  the  origin  of  the  abductor  pollicis, 
it  divides  into  the  two  plantar  arteries, 
which,  from  their  position,  are  named  in- 
ternal and  external. 

The  internal  plantar  artery,  fig.  149,  Internal 
[plate  86,]  much  smaller  than  the 
other,  is  directed  forwards,  along  the  in-  Small  »i«e. 
ner  side  of  the  foot.  Placed  at  first 
(in  the  position  of  the  foot  during  the 
erect  posture)  above  the  abductor  pollicis, 
and  afterwards  between  it  and  the  short 
flexor  of  the  toes,  it  gives  branches  to  both ; 
and  also  some  offsets  which  incline  towards 
the  inner  border  of  the  foot,  and  commu- 
nicate with  branches  of  the  dorsal  arteries. 
On  reaching  the  extremity  of  the  first  me- 
tatarsal bone,  the  internal  plantar  artery, 
considerably  diminished  in  size,  terminates 


*  "  Neues  Verzeichniss  der  Anatomischen  Sammlung,"  &c.   Prep.  2093. 
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by  running  along  the  inner  border  of  the  great  toe,  anasto- 
mosing with  its  digital  branches.  The  direction  of  the  artery 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  line  which  separates  the  internal 
from  the  middle  set  of  plantar  muscles. 

External         The  external  plantar  arterj^  b,  [plate  86,]  much  larger 

plantar;  ^j^^^  internal  plantar,  at  first  inclines  outwards  and  Uicn 
forwards,  to  reach  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  :  thence, 

course;  changing  its  direction,  it  turns  obliquely  inwards  across  the 
foot,  to  gain  the  interval  between  the  bases  of  the  first  and 
second  metatarsal  bones,  where  it  joins,  by  a  communicating 

forms  the  branch,  with  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot;  and  thus  is  com- 
pleted  the  plantar  arch,  the  convexity  of  which  is  turned  for- 
ward. In  this  long  course  the  vessel  lies  at  different  d^r^  of 
depth.  At  first  it  is  placed,  together  with  the  external  plantar 
nerve,  between  the  calcaneum  and  the  abductor  pollids;  then 
between  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  and  flexor  accessorius.  As 
it  turns  forwards  it  lies  comparatively  near  the  surfiu^  in  the 
interval  between  the  short  flexor  of  the  toes  and  the  abductor  of 
the  little  toe,  being  placed  along  the  line  separating  the  middle 
from  the  external  portion  of  the  plantar  fascia ;  by  which  mem- 
brane, and  by  the  integuments  and  &t,  the  vessel  is  here 
covered.  The  remainder  of  the  artery,  which  turns  inwards 
and  forms  the  plantar  arch,  is  situated  deeply  against  the  in- 
terosseous muscles,  and  is  covered  by  the  flexors  of  the  toes 
and  the  lunibricales  muscles. 

Brancbea.  From  the  plantar  arch  numerous  branches  are  given  oflT,  va- 
rying in  size  and  importance.  Of  these  some  pass  outwards 
over  the  border  of  the  foot,  and  anastomose  with  the  dorsal 
arteries ;  others  go  back  to  supply  the  parts  in  the  hollow  of 
the  foot;  and  several  down  to  the  iascia,  integument,  and  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  substance.  These  branches  are  too  irr^ular 
to  admit  of  being  named  or  described. 

From  its  upper  and  fore  part  branches  are  given  oflT  which 
require  particular  notice. 


Posterior  potterior  perforating  branches^  d,  three  in  number,  pass  upwards 

perforating,  through  the  back  part  of  the  three  outer  interosseous  spaces,  between  the 
heads  of  the  dorsal  interosseous  muscles.  On  reaching  the  back  of  the  foot, 
these  small  vessels  inosculate  with  the  interosseous  arteries,  branches  of  the 
metatarsal  artery. 
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The  digUal  branches,  four  in  number,  are  named  from  the  order  in  which  Digital 
they  arise  from  the  arch,  counting  from  without  inwards,  first,  second,  third,  » 
and  fourth  digital  arteries.    The  Jirtt  digital  branch  inclines  outwards  from 
the  outermost  part  of  the  plantar  arch,  opposite  the  end  of  the  fourth  meta- 
tarsal space,  to  gain  the  outer  border  of  the  little  toe.    In  this  course  the 
▼esse!  crosses  under  the  abductor  muscle  of  that  toe,  and  then  runs  along  the 
outer  border  of  its  phalanges,  on  the  last  of  which  it  terminates.    The  tccond  lecond, 
digital  branch  passes  forwards  along  the  fourth  metatarsal  space,  and  behind 
the  cleft  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes  divides  into  two  vessels,  which 
course  along  the  contiguous  borders  of  those  toes,  and  end  on  the  last  pha- 
langes ;  the  third  digital  branch  is  similarly  disposed  of  on  the  fourth  and  third, 
third  toes  ;  and  the  fourth  on  the  third  and  second  toes.  and  fourth. 

Near  its  point  of  bifurcation,  each  digital  artery  sends  upwards  through  the  Anter.  per- 
fore  part  of  the  corresponding  metatarsal  space  a  small  branch,  anterior  per-  forating. 
/oratingf  which  communicates  with  the  digital  branch  of  the  metatarsal  ar- 
tery. 

The  digital  arteries  of  each  toe,  which,  from  their  relation  to  the  phalanges, 
are  sometimes  called  collateral,  incline  one  towards  the  other  at  their  termi- 
nation, and  inosculate  on  the  last  phalanx  near  its  base,  so  as  to  form 
an  arch,  from  the  convexity  of  which  minute  vessels  pass  forwards  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  toe,  and  to  the  matrix  of  the  nail.  In  this,  the  ordinary  ar- 
rangement of  the  vessels,  both  sides  of  the  three  outer  toes,  and  one  side 
of  the  second  toe,  are  supplied  by  branches  derived  from  the  plantar  arch ; 
whilst,  as  will  presently  appear^  both  the  collateral  arteries  of  the  great 
toe,  and  the  inner  one  of  the  second,  are  furnished  by  the  dorsal  artery  of 
the  foot. 

PecuUarities  of  the  plantar  arterief, — Some  of  these  will  be  considered 
after  the  description  of  the  anterior  ribial  artery  and  its  branches  in  the  foot. 
It  may  be  stated  here,  however,  that  the  posterior  perforating  branches, 
which  are  usually  very  small  vessels,  are  sometimes  enlarged,  and  furnish  the 
interosseous  arteries  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  foot ;  the  metatarsal  branch 
of  the  dorsal  artery,  from  which  the  interosseous  arteries  are  usually  derived, 
being  in  such  cases  very  small. 


ANTERIOR  TIBIAL  ARTERY. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery ^  fig.  160,  a,  [plate  82,]  placed  Anterior 
along  the  fore  part  of  the  leg,  is  at  first  deeply  seated,  but,  as  it 
descends,  gradually  approaches  nearer  to  the  surface.  It  ex-  extent; 
tends  from  the  division  of  the  popliteal  artery  to  the  bend  of 
the  ankle,  whence  it  is  afterwards  prolonged  to  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones,  under  the  name 
of  dorsal  artery  of  the  fool. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  is  at  first  directed  forwards  to  courie; 
reach  the  fore  part  of  the  interosseous  ligament ;  and  this 
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connexions 

with 

muscles; 


inteross. 
lig.  and 
bone. 


Veins. 


Nerve. 


Branches. 


short  pari  of  the  vessel  passes  between  the 

heads  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  through  the 

interval  between  the  bones  left  unoccupied  by 

the  interosseous  ligament.    Having  reached 

the  fore  part  of  the  leg,  the  artery  extends 

obliquely  downwards  to  the  middle  of  the 

ankle-joint,  so  that  its  course  may  be  nearly 

indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  inner  side 

of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  midway  between 

the  two  malleoli.    Lying  between  the  tibialis 

anticus  (on  its  inner  side),  and  the  extensor 

communis  digitorum,  with,  lower  down,  the 

extensor  proprius  pollicis  (on  its  outer  side), 

the  vessel  is  deeply  placed  at  the  upper  part 

of  the  leg,  where  those  muscles  are  fleshy; 

but  is  comparatively  superficial  below,  where 

the  muscular  fibres  have  ended  in  the  ten- 
dons. At  the  bend  of  the  ankle  it  is  covered 
by  the  annular  ligament,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis.  In 
its  oblique  course  downwards,  the  anterior 
tibial  artery  rests  at  first  against  the  interosse- 
ous ligament,  and  is  then  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  spine  of  the  tibia;  but  in 
descending  it  gradually  approaches  that  ridge, 
and  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  is  sup- 
ported on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  veins  (mue 
comites).  The  anterior  tibial  nerve,  coming  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  approaches  the  artery  at  a  short 
distance  after  the  appearance  of  the  vessel  in  iront  of  the 
interosseous  ligament.  Lower  down,  the  nerve  for  the  most 
part  lies  in  firont  of  the  artery,  but  often  changes  its  podticm 
from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  aie 
small  but  very  numerous,  and  are  given  off  at  short  intervals 
along  the  parent  vessel.     Most  of  them  are  distributed  to  the 


*  A  sketch  shewing  arteries  in  front  of  leg  and  foot.  Anterior  tibial. 
B.  Dorsal  arteryjof  foot,  r,  d.  Articular  arteries.  «.  Recurrent  artery.  J,  g. 
'   *     "  Metatarsal.       Dorsalis  pollicis. 


Malleolar,    h.  Tarsal. 
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neighbouring  muscles,  and  are  unnamed.     The  following 
named  branches  require  special  notice. 

The  recurrent  artery^  fig.  160,  e  [plate  79,  fig.  1].— On  reaching  the  front 
of  the  kg,  the  anterior  tibial  artery  sends  upwards  a  considerable  branch,  ^^^y^ 
which,  &om  its  course,  is  thus  named.  This  branch  ascends  through  the 
fibres  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  and,  ramifying  on  the  lateral  and  fore  parts  of 
the  knee-joint,  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  articular  branches  of  the  popli- 
teal artery. 

The  malleolar  arteries,  fy  g  [plate  84,  fig.  1]. — Near  the  ankle-joint  two  Malleolar 
malleolar  branches,  named  internal  and  external  malleolar,  are  given  off  by  artenes. 
the  anterior  tibial  artery.  The  internal  branch,  having  passed  beneath  the 
tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  reaches  the  inner  ankle,  and  ramifies  upon  it, 
supplying  the  surrounding  textures,  and  communicating  with  branches  of  the 
posterior  tibial  artery.  The  external  malleolar  branch  bears  a  similar  rela- 
tion to  the  outer  ankle  ;  having  passed  under  the  tendon  of  the  common  ex- 
tensor of  the  toes,  it  anastomoses  with  the  anterior  division  of  the  peroneal 
artery,  and  also  with  some  ascending  or  reflected  branches  from  the  tarsal 
branch  of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot.  —  These  malleolar  arteries  supply 
articular  branches  to  the  neighbouring  joints. 

It  should  be  further  remarked,  that  they  vary  frequently  in  their  mode 
of  origin  and  in  their  size. 

DORSAL  ARTERY  OF  THE  FOOT. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  (dorsalis  pedis),  fig.  150,  Dorsal 
B,  [plate  83,  84,]  the  continuation  of  the  anterior  tibial  ^^t; 
artery,  extends  from  the  termination  of  that  vessel  at  the 
bend  of  the  ankle,  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  first  metatarsal 
space,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  proceeds 
forwards  in  the  first  interosseous  space,  whilst  the  other  dips  course, 
into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  terminates  by  inosculating  with 
the  plantar  arch.  This  vessel,  in  its  course  forwards,  rests 
upon  the  astragalus,  the  scaphoid,  and  internal  cuneiform  bones 
and  their  respective  articulations.  It  lies  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  the  proper  extensor  of  the  great  toe,  and 
that  of  the  long  extensor  of  the  other  toes ;  and  is  covered  by 
(besides  the  integument)  the  fascia  of  the  foot,  and  by  a  layer 
of  dense  cellular  membrane,  which  binds  it  to  the  parts  be- 
neath. Near  its  end,  it  is  crossed  by  the  innermost  tendon  of 
the  short  extensor  of  the  toes. 

Two  veins  accompany  this  artery ;  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  Branches, 
lies  beneath  it  and  on  its  outer  side. 
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The  principal  branches  of  the  donal  artery  of  the  foot  are 
directed  outwards  and  forwards  upon  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus, 
and  are  named  accordingly.  Some  small  oflsets  also  run  ob- 
liquely inwards,  and  ramify  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  foot. 

The  tarsal  branch  [plate  84,  fig  I],  fig.  150,  arises  from  the  artery 
usually  where  it  croHses  the  scaphoid  bone,  but  its  point  of  .origin  Tarics  in 
different  instances.  It  inclines  forwards  and  outwards  upon  the  tarsal  bones 
covered  by  the  sliort  extensor  muscle  of  the  toes,  to  which,  and  to  the  tarsal 
articulations,  it  gives  small  vessels.  The  tarsal  artery,  then  curving  back- 
wards towards  the  cuboid  bone,  divides  into  branches  which  take  different 
directions :  some  of  them  run  forwards,  to  anastomose  with  the  divisions  of 
the  metatarsal  artery ;  others  outwards,  to  communicate  at  the  outer  border 
of  the  foot  with  branches  of  the  extenml  plantar  artery ;  whilst  a  third  set 
anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  external  malleolar,  and  with  those  of  the 
peroneal  artery  upon  tlie  outside  of  the  calcaneum. 

The  metatoi'iul  branch  [plate  84,  fig.  \\  i,  arises  farther  forward  than  the 
preceding  vessel,  but,  like  it,  is  directed  outwards  beneath  the  short  extensor 
muscle.  Sometimes  there  are  two  metatarsal  arteries,  the  second  being  of 
smaller  size  ;  and  not  unfrequcntly,  when  there  is  but  a  single  vessel  of  this 
name,  it  arises  in  common  with  the  tarsal  artery.  Its  direction  is  necessa- 
rily influenced  by  these  circumstances  ;  being  oblique  when  it  arises  &r  back, 
and  almost  transverse  when  its  origin  is  situated  farther  forwards  than  usual. 
Branches  pass  off  in  different  directions  for  the  supply  of  the  surrounding 
structures ;  some  of  these  run  outwards  and  anastomose  vrith  offsets  from  the 
external  plantar  artery,  whilst  others  curve  backwards,  to  join  with  those  of 
the  tarsal  artery.  The  interosseous  branches  only  require  to  be  specially 
noticed  :— 

The  interosteous  arteries,  three  in  number,  are  so  named  from  their  posi- 
tion between  the  metatarsal  bones.  They  are  small  straight  vessels  which 
pass  forwards  along  the  three  outer  interosseous  spaces,  resting  upon  the 
dorsal  interosseous  muscles.  Somewhat  behind  the  clefts  between  the  toes 
each  interosseous  artery  divides  into  two  branches,  which  run  forward  along 
the  contiguous  borders  of  the  corresponding  toes,  forming  their  dorsal  col- 
lateral branches.  Moreover,  from  the  outermost  of  these  interosseous  arte- 
ries a  small  branch  is  given  off,  which  gains  the  outer  border  of  the  little  toe, 
and  forms  its  external  collateral  branch.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  inter- 
osseous branches  derived  from  the  metatarsal  artery  supply  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  three  outer  toes,  and  that  of  one  side  of  the  second  toe. 

As  these  vessels  bifurcate  opposite  the  fore  part  of  the  interosseous  spaces, 
they  communicate  with  the  plantar  artery  by  means  of  the  anterior  perforat- 
ing branches ;  and  at  the  back  part  of  the  interosseous  spaces,  they*arc  like- 
wise joined  by  the  posterior  perforating  branches  of  the  same  artery. 

First  interosseous  branch  (dorsal  artery  of  the  great  toe  :  dorsalis  poUicis). 
-When  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  has  reached  the  first  metatarsal  space, 
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it  gives  off  this  branch,  k,  which  runs  along  the  outer  surface  of  the  first  me- 
tatarsal boncy  and  is  analogous  to  the  other  interosseous  arteries.  On  reach- 
ing the  fissure  between  the  first  and  second  toes  this  branch  divides  into  two 
smaUer  vessels,  which  run  along  the  contiguous  borders  of  these  two  toes 
on  their  dorsal  surfiice. 

After  having  furnished  this  branch,  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 
foot  dips  into  the  first  interosseous  space  between  the  heads  of 
the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  and  inosculates  with  the  end 
of  the  external  plantar  artery,  so  as  to  complete  the  plantar  arch. 

Digital  branches, — At  this  point  it  gives  off  two  branches.    One  of  Digital 
these  crosses  beneath  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  and  runs  along  the  inner  br.  to  great 
side  of  the  great  toe  on  its  plantar  surface ;  the  other  is  directed  forwards  ^ 
opposite  the  first  metatarsal  space,  and  divides  into  two  smaller  branches, 
which  proceed  along  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  great  and  the  second  toe. — 
In  this  way  the  series  of  digital  arteries  for  the  supply  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  toes  is  rendered  complete  [plate  86,  fig.  3]. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  ANTERIOR  TIBIAL  ARTERY. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  artery  relate  to  its  origin,  its  course,  its  size,  and 
tlic  condition  of  its  branches. 

Origin. — In  cases  of  premature  division  of  the  popliteal  artery,  the  place  of 
origin  of  the  anterior  tibial  is  necessarily  higher  up  than  usual,  being  some- 
times found  as  high  as  the  bend  of  the  knee-joint.  In  some  of  these  cases  (the 
posterior  tibial  artery  being  small  or  wanting),  the  anterior  tibial  is  conjoined 
with  the  peroneal  artery.  When  the  anterior  tibial  arose  higher  than  usual, 
the  additional  upper  part  of  the  vessel  has  been  seen  resting  on  the  popliteus 
muscle  [plate  79,  fig.  3],  and  it  has  likewise  been  found  between  that 
muscle  and  the  bone  [fig.  4]. 

Course. — The  anterior  tibial,  having  its  usual  place  of  origin,  has  been  found 
to  deviate  outwards  towards  the  margin  of  the  fibula  in  its  course  along  the 
front  of  the  leg,  and  then  to  return  to  its  ordinary  position  beneath  the  annular 
ligament  in  front  of  the  ankle-joint  [plate  85,  figs.  2,  3].  Thfs  artery  has 
also  been  noticed  by  Pelletan*  and  by  Velpeauf  to  approach  the  surface  at 
the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  to  continue  downwards  from  that  point,  covered 
only  by  the  fascia  and  integument. 

The  last-named  observer  states  that  he  foimd  the  artery  reach  the  fore 
part  of  the  leg  by  passing  round  the  outer  side  of  the  fibula.:^ 

Size. — This  vessel  more  frequently  undergoes  a  diminution  than  an 
increase  of  size. 


•  "  Clinique  Chirurgicale,"  &c.  p.  101.  Paris,  1810. 

t  "Nouveaux  Ellens  de  M^decine  Op^ratoire,"  &c.  t.  i.  p.  137. 
Paris,  1837. 
J  Op.  cit.  p.  537. 
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It  may  be  defective  in  various  degrees.  Thus,  the  dorsal  branch  of  the 
foot  may  &il  to  give  off  digital  branches  to  the  great  and  second  toes, 
which  [as  in  fig.  4,  plate  86]  may  then  be  derived  from  the  internal  plantar 
(a  branch  of  the  posterior  tibial).  In  a  further  degree  of  diminution  the  an- 
terior tibial  ends  in  front  of  the  ankle  [plate  85,  fig.  4],  or  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  leg  [fig.  5] ;  its  place  being  then  taken  by  the  anterior  division  of  the 
peroneal  artery,  which  supplies  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot ;  the  two  vessels 
(anterior  tibial  and  anterior  peroneal)  being  cither  connected  together 
[fig.  4^  or  separate  [fig.  5]. 

Two  cases  are  mentioned  by  Allan  Bums,  in  which  the  anterior  tibial  ar- 
tery was  altogether  wanting,  its  place  in  the  leg  being  supplied  by  perforat- 
ing branches  from  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  and  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  by  the  anterior  division  of  the  peroneal  artery. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  is  occasionally  larger  than  usual ;  in  that 
case  compensating  for  a  defective  plantar  branch  from  the  posterior  tibial 
artery  [plate  86,  fig.  5]. 

This  artery  has  been  repeatedly  found  to  be  curved  outwards,  between 
its  commencement  at  the  lower  border  of  the  annular  ligament  and  its 
termination  at  the  first  interosseous  space  [plate  85^  fig.  4]. 


VARIATIONS  OV  THE  ARTERIES  OF  THE  LEG  AND  FOOT 
CONSIDERED  COLLECTIVELY. 

From  the  facts  above-mentioned,  concerning  the  peculiarities  of  the  three 
arteries  which  supply  the  leg  and  foot,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  devia- 
tions from  the  ordinary  arrangement,  in  r^fard  to  their  size,  display  a  general 
principle  of  compensation,  by  which  deficiencies  in  one  vessel  are  balanced 
^  by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  another. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that,  whilst  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
arteries  have  a  greater  tendency  to  diminish  than  to  increase  in  size,  the  pe- 
roneal artery,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  vessel  which  is  the  most  frequently  cn- 
laiged.  The  anterior  and  posterior  tibials,  however,  occasionally  aesist  each 
other^  especially  in  the  supply  of  arteries  to  the  toes. 


ANASTOMOSES  OF  ARTERIES  IN  THE  LOWER  LIMB. 
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Frequent  mention  has  been  made  of  the  anastomoses  which  exist  between 
the  branches  of  the  arteries  in  the  lower  limb ;  and  a  general  view  of  them 
may  now  be  taken,  in  order  that  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  important 
influence  which  they  exert  in  maintaining  the  circulation  of  the  limb,  when 
the  principal  artery  is  obliterated  by  an  operation,  or  by  disease. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  more  important  of  these 
anastomoses  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  articulations  of  the 
limb.  Thus,  it  will  be  remcmbe^d  that  branches  from  dificrent  directions 
conveige  towards  the  back  part  of  the  kip-joint.    The  circumflex  arteries 
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(internftl  and  external)  tuni  round  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  one  from  within, 
the  other  from  without;  the  gluteal  and  seiatic  arteries  run  from  above 
downwards,  and  the  superior  perforating  branches  of  the  deep  femoral  from 
below  upwards,  towards  the  same  point.  At  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of 
the  limb,  a  similar  mode  of  connexion  occurs,  but  by  no  means  so  extensive, 
between  the  ilio-lumbar  and  the  circumflex  iliac  artery ;  and  again  between 
the  latter  vessel  and  the  external  circumflex  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
epigastric  artery  on  the  other. 

Aroimd  the  knee-joint  a  very  free  communication  exists  between  the  four  knee-joint; 
artic^ar  arteries  (conveiging  to  its  fore  part),  the  recurrent  tibial  from  below, 
and  the  anastomotic  artery  and  descending  branches  of  the  external  circum- 
flex, from  the  opposite  direction.  This  anastomosis  is  connected  with  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hip-joint  by  the  descending  branches  of  the  ex- 
ternal circumflex  artery  in  front,  and  by  the  series  of  perforating  branches  of 
the  deep  femoral  artery  and  some  muscular  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery, 
behind. 

Lastly,  the  anklejoint  is  likewise  surrounded  by  a  series  of  anastomotic  ankle-joint, 
vessels.  Thus,  the  posterior  tibial  and  the  peroneal  arteries  communicate 
across  the  limb  before  they  proceed  to  their  final  destination.  In  front  of 
the  joint,  the  anterior  peroneal  branch  anastomoses  with  the  external  malle- 
olar and  with  the  tarsal  arteries ;  the  external  malleolar  artery  communicates 
again  with  the  peroneal,  whilst  the  internal  malleolar  maintains  a  similar 
connexion  with  the  posterior  tibial  artery  or  its  branches. 
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The  veins  are  those  vessels  through  which  the  blood  retains 
from  the  capillaries  to  the  heart.  They  admit  of  being  arrang- 
ed into  two  distinct  classes :  viz.  the  systemic  veinsj  which  con- 
vey the  dark  or  effete  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body  back  to 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart ;  and  the  pulmonary  veins^  by 
which  the  re-oxygenated  or  red  blood  is  carried  from  the  lungs 
to  the  left  auricle  of  that  organ. 

The  pulmonary  veins,  a  distinct  set  of  vessels  ftom  the  bron- 
chial veins  or  veins  concerned  in  the  nutrition  of  the  lungs,  serve 
a  special  use  connected  with  respiration,  and  will  be  described 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

The  systemic  veins,  which  are  now  to  be  considered,  com- 
mence in  the  capillary  vessels  of  all  parts  of  the  body  by  means 
of  small  branches,  which,  uniting  into  fewer  and  larger  branches, 
and  anastomosing  freely  with  each  other,  end  for  the  most  part 
in  two  large  venous  trunks — the  upper  and  lower  venae  cava — 
which  empty  their  contents  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 
The  veins  from  the  walls  of  the  heart  itself  open  at  once  into 
the  cavity  of  the  right  auricle. 

There  is,  however,  one  set  of  systemic  veins,  (those  of  the 
chylopoietic  viscera,)  the  large  branches  of  which  do  not  tend 
directly  to  the  heart  or  to  one  of  its  great  veins.  Thus,  the 
veins  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  pancreas,  and  spleen  unite  into 
a  single  large  trunk,  which  again  branches  out  in  the  manner  of 
an  artery  within  the  liver,  and  ends  in  a  capillary  system  in  the 
substance  of  that  gland.  This  laige  venous  trunk  is  the  portal 
vein  (vena  portfie) ;  and  the  branches  of  which  it  is  composed, 
with  those  into  which  it  divides  within  the  liver,  constitute  the 
portal  system  of  veins. 

Other  veins,  named  hepatic^  commencing  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  liver,  and  resembling  in  their  arrangement  the  systemic 
veins  generally,  convey  the  blood  to  the  lower  vena  cava,  and 
thence  to  the  heart. 
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The  veins  of  many  parts  of  the  body  consist  of  a  subcuta-  Veins 
neous  and  a  deep  set,  which  have  very  frequent  communications  nTOug*^^ 
one  with  the  other.    In  some  parts  of  the  body,  to  be  men-  deep, 
tioned  particularly  hereafter,  the  veins  are  provided  with  valves,  Valyes. 
whilst  in  others  no  valves  exist. 

The  systemic  veins  may  be  arranged  and  described  in  certain  Veins  con- 
groups,  according  to  their  mode  of  termination  in  the  heart. 

a.  In  the  first  group  are  included  the  various  branches  of  the 
upper  vena  cava^  viz.  those  of  the  head,  neck,  upper  limbs,  and 
walls  of  the  thorax.  With  this  part  of  the  venous  system  the 
cerebro-spinal  veins  may  also  be  arranged ;  and  the  azygos  veins 
(great  and  small)  also  belong  to  this  upper  group  of  veins,  and 
serve  to  connect  it  with  the  next  or  lower  set. 

b.  The  second  group  of  veins  consist  of  those  which  end  in  the 

lower  vena  cava.    They  are  derived  from  the  lower  limbs,  and  with  lower 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk — the  portal  system  being  con- 
sidered  as  an  adjunct. 

c.  Lastly,  the  veins  from  the  substance'  of  the  heart  open  veins  of 
directly  into  the  right  auricle,  and  are  therefore  not  connected 

with  either  of  the  sets  of  veins  ending  in  the  two  vena  cava. 

THE  VEINS  OF  THE  HEAD,  FACE,  AND  NECK. 

The  veins  of  the  head  are  divided,  like  the  arteries,  into  two  Veins  of 
sets, — those  which  ramify  on  its  exterior,  and  those  placed  in 
its  interior.    The  latter,  or  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses,  will 
be  presently  described.     The  veins  of  the  head  and  neck,  generally 
with  one  exception,  have  no  valves.     The  external  jugular  ^7es.** 
vein,  the  exception  alluded  to,  is  provided  with  a  valve  at  its 
entrance  into  the  subclavian  vein  ;  and  in  most  cases  with  an- 
other about  the  middle  of  its  course.    These  valves,  however, 
are  not  efficient  in  stopping  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood,  or 
the  passage  of  injections  from  below  upwards. 

The  veins  on  the  exterior  of  the  head  and  face  converge  and 
unite,  so  as  to  form  two  trunks,  the  facial  and  the  temporal  veins. 

♦  FACIAL  VEIN. 

The /acta/  vein,  fig.  151,  a,  lies  obliquely  along  the  side  Facial  rein; 
of  the  &ce,  extending  from  the  inner  margin  of  the  orbit  down- 
wards and  outwards  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  massetcr  itscouw; 
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muscle.  Resting  on  the  same  plane  as  the  facial  artery,  but 
fiirther  back,  and  less  tortuous,  it  still  has  very  nearly  the  same 
connexions  with  other  parts.  It  may  be  said  to  commence  at 
the  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose  by  a  vein  formed  by  the  junc- 


tion of  branches  from  the  forehead,  eyebrow,  and  nose,  and  to 
increase  by  receiving  others  during  its  course. 

The  frontal  vein  commences  on  the  roof  of  the  skull  by 
branches,  which  descend  obliquely  inwards  upon  the  forehead, 
maintaining  communications  in  their  course  with  the  anterior 
branches  of  the  temporal  vein.  By  gradually  converging,  these 
branches  form  a  vein  of  some  size,  which  descends  vertically, 
parallel  with  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the  opposite  side,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  transverse  branches.  In  some  instances 
the  veins  of  the  two  sides  unite  and  form  a  short  trunk,  which 
again  divides  into  two  branches  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  These 
branches  diverge  as  they  run  along  the  sides  of  the  nose  at  its 
root,  where  each  becomes  continuous  with  the  corresponding 
angular  vein.  As  it  descends  from  the  forehead,  the  frontal 
vein  receives  a  branch  from  the  eyebrow,  and  some,  of  smaller 
size,  from  the  nose  and  upper  eyelid. 

The  supraorbital  vein  (o.  supercilii)  runs  inwards  in  the 
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direction  of  the  eyebrow,  coTered  by  the  occi  pi  to-frontal  muscle. 
Its  brancbes  are  connected  externally  with  those  of  the  external 
palpebral  and  superficial  temporal  veins;  in  its  course  it  re- 
ceiyes  branches  from  the  contiguous  muscles  and  integument, 
and  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  inclines  downwards,  to  ter- 
minate in  the  frontal  vein. 

The  supra-orbital  and  frontal  veins,  by  their  junction,  form 
the  angular  vetn,  which  is  perceptible  beneath  the  skin  as  it  angular, 
runs  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  by  the  inner  margin  of 
the  orbit,  resting  against  the  side  of  the  nose  at  its  root. 
This  vessel  receives  by  its  inner  side  the  nasal  veins j  which  and  nasal 
pass  upwards  obliquely  to  join  it  from  the  side  and  ridge  of  the 
nose ;  whilst  some  small  palpebral  veins  open  into  it  from  the 
opposite  direction.  Opposite  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  the 
angular  vein  may  be  said  to  terminate  by  becoming  continuous 
with  the  facial  vein. 

The  facial  vein^  commencing  as  has  been  just  stated,  gra- 
dually increases,  as  it  receives  branches  from  the  lower  eyelid, 
from  the  ala  of  the  nose,  and  from  the  upper  lip.  By  its  outer 
side  it  receives  two  or  three  veins  (inferior  palpebral)^  which  Palpebral, 
are  formed  by  small  branches  derived  from  the  lower  eyelid, 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  orbit,  and  from  the  cheek.  The  di- 
rection of  these  palpebral  branches  is  obliquely  inwards  above 
the  zygomatic  muscle,  beneath  which  they  turn  previously  to 
their  termination.  On  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  communi- 
the  hcisl  vein  receives  communicating  branches  (deep  facial) 
from  the  pterygoid  plexus,  and  also  some  branches  proceed- 
ing fit>m  the  orbit,  furnished  by  the  infra-orbital  and  other 
branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  vein.  In  front,  the  facial 
vein  is  further  increased  by  branches  from  the  lips  (labial),  labial, 
and  behind  by  others  from  the  cheek  (buccal);  still  lower 
down,  by  branches  from  the  masseter  muscle  (masseteric)  on  the  maseeteric 
one  hand,  and  from  the  chin  on  the  other.  Having  reached 
the  base  of  the  lower  maxilla,  the  vein  inclines  outwards  and 
backwards,  covered  by  the  cervical  fascia  and  the  platysma 
muscle ;  and  soon  unites  with  a  large  branch  of  communication 
derived  from  the  temporal  vein,  to  form  a  vessel  of  consider- 
able size,  which  joins  obliquely  the  trunk  of  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  k. 

Previously  to  its  termination,  the  &cial  vein  receives  the  fol-  Ranine, 
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lowing  branches :  The  ranine  yein,  a  small  ressel  which  lies 
along  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  dose  by  the  fraenum 
linguso,  in  apposition  with  the  artery  of  the  same  name ;  its 
course  is  backwards  and  outwards,  between  the  mylo-hjoid 
and  hyo-glossus  muscles,  to  open  into  the  fecial  Tein,  or  some- 
Hubmental,  times  into  the  lingmd.    The  submental  vein,  laiger  than  the 
preceding,  commences  in  the  sublingual  gland,  from  which  it 
passes  backwards  in  the  course  of  the  duct ;  it  receives  branches 
from  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  from  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle, 
and,  keeping  close  under  cover  of  the  margin  of  the  jaw-bone, 
joins  the  facial  vein  ;  but  in  some  instances  enters  the  lingual 
palatine,     or  Superior  thyroid  vein.    The  palatine  vein  returns  the  blood 
•UbrTeins.  ^^^^        plexus  around  the  tonsil  and  from  the  soft  palate; 

it  passes  downwards,  deeply  seated  by  the  side  of  the  pharynx, 
to  join  one  of  the  preceding  veins,  or  terminate  in  the  facial 
separately. 

TEMPORAL  VEIN. 

Temporal  The  temporal  vein,  fig.  151,  J,  {vena  temporalis a  vessel 
of  considerable  size,  descends  in  front  of  the  external  auditory 
tube,  reaching  from  the  zygoma,  upon  which  it  rests,  to  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  and  resulting  from  the  union  of  branches  which 
are  spread  out  upon  the  side  of  the  head,  some  being  super- 
Superficial  ficial,  and  others  deeply  seated.  The  superficial  branches  com- 
mence upon  the  arch  of  the  skull,  where  they  communicate  with 
the  ramifications  of  the  frontal  and  occipital  veins,  as  well  as 
with  those  of  the  corresponding  vein  of  the  opposite  side. 
Those  from  the  fore  part  incline  downwards,  and  a  little  back- 
wards, whilst  the  posterior  branches  run  forwards  over  the  ear ; 
all  being  placed  between  the  skin  and  the  temporal  fascia. 
Converging  in  this  way,  they  unite  at  an  angle  above  the 
zygoma,  and  at  their  junction  commences  the  trunk  of  the  tem- 
poral vein.  To  the  same  point  also  passes  a  laige  branch,  which 
and  middle  may  be  called  the  middle  temporal  vein,  to  distinguish  it  from 
bnuSdlJl.  ^^^^^  ^^^^'^  ^  deeper  seated  and  open  into  the  internal 
maxillary  vein.  This  vessel  arises  in  Uie  substance  of  the 
temporal  muscle,  from  which  the  branches  emeige,  to  form  a 
vessel  of  some  size  upon  its  surface;  this  vessel  pierces  the 
fascia  at  the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma,  and  opens  into  the 
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apper  pari  of  the  common  temporal  trunk  just  alluded  to. 

The  temporal  vein  gradually  sinks  into  the  substance  of  the  Tempi 

parotid  gland  as  it  descends  behind  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  Be- 

neath  the  angle  of  that  bone,  it  divides  into  two  vessels,  of  gland. 

which  one,  ordinarily  the  larger,  inclines  inwards  to  join  with 

the  facial  vein,  whilst  the  other  turns  backwards,  and  becomes 

continuous  with  the  external  jugular  vein,/*.    The  branches 

which  open  into  the  temporal  vein  in  its  course  are  numerous: 

— parotid  branches,  from  the  parotid  gland ;  articular^  from  the  Parotid, 

articulation  of  the  iaw  ;  anterior  auricular  veins,  from  the  ex-  »">5"iar» 

anncuuir, 

temal  ear ;  and  a  vein  of  considerable  size,  the  transverse  facial,  and  other 
from  the  side  of  the  lace.  This  last-named  vessel  corresponds, 
c,  with  the  transverse  artery  of  the  &ce.  It  courses  backwards 
from  the  side  of  the  face  to  the  temporal  vein.  From  the 
opposite  direction  the  temporal  vein  receives  the  posterhr  auri" 
cular^  d,  which  is  itself  joined  by  the  stylo-mastoid  vein. 

Besides  these,  a  branch  of  considerable  size  joins  the  tem- 
poral vein  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland ;  this  is  the  tn-  internal 
temal  maxillary  vein,  fig.  151,  e.    It  corresponds  somewhat  in 
direction  and  position  with  the  artery  of  the  same  name,  and 
receives  branches   from  the  neighbouring  parts,  which  are 
the  ven»  comites  of  the  divisions  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery.    Thus  three  or  four  deep  temporal  branches  descend 
from  the  temporal  muscle ;  others  come  from  the  pterygoid,  ^"P**'*^' 
masseter,  and  buccinator  muscles.      The  middle  meningeal  middle 
veins  and  some  palatine  veins  also  end  in  the  internal  maxillary;  "^^"^"S^* 
and  lastly,  branches  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  upper  jaw,  and,  of . 
laige  size,  from  the  lower  jaw,  emerging  from  the  dental  fora- 
men (inferior  dental).    These  different  branches  form  a  plexus  and  dental, 
of  veins,  named  pterygoid  plexus^  which  is  placed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  temporal  fossa,  between  the  temporal  and  the  ex- 
ternal pterygoid  muscle,  and  in  part  between  the  pterygoid 
muscles.    It  communicates  in  front  with  the  deep  fricial  vein, 
and  above,  with  the  cavernous  sinus  by  branches  through  the 
base  of  the  skull.    From  this  plexus  proceed  one  or  two  short 
trunks  (internal  maxillary)  which  join  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the  temporal  vein. 

The  vessel  formed  by  the  junction  of  these  different  veins  Temporo- 
from  the  temple,  maxilla,  and  face,  may  be  called  the  iemporo-  JJ^l^ro- 
maxillary  vein  ;  it  descends  in  the  interval  between  the  ramus  ^c^'^l 
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of  the  jaw  and  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  terminates  in  the 
external  jugular  vein,  /,  or  partly  in  it  and  partly  in  the  in- 
ternal jugular  vein. 


EXTERNAL  JUGULAR  VEIN. 
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The  external  jugular  vein,  fig.  ISl,/,  commences  on  a  level 
with  the  angle  of  the  lower  maxiUa,  at  the  end  of  the  temporo- 
maxillary  vein,  and  therefore  receives  the  greater  part  of  the 
blood  returned  from  the  iace  and  outside  of  the  cranium.  The 
external  jugular  vein  descends  perpendicularly  between  the  pla- 
tysma  and  sterno-mastoid  muscles.  In  consequence  of  the 
oblique  direction  forwards  of  the  last-named  muscle,  the  vein 
gets  to  its  outer  border,  close  by  which  it  continues  down  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  where  it  inclines  inwards  behind 
the  muscle,  to  terminate  (either  as  a  single  trunk,  or  by  two 
or  three  branches)  in  the  subclavian  vein,  m,  near  its  junction 
with  the  internal  jugular.  In  this  course  it  receives  one  or 
two  large  branches  from  the  back  of  the  neck ;  one  of  these, 
g,  (posterior  external  jugular^)  lying  at  first  between  the  sple- 
nius  and  trapezius,  passes  down  at  the  outside  of  the  jugular 
vein^  and  below  the  middle  of  the  neck  opens  into  it.  Super- 
ficial branches  also  join  it  from  the  fore  part  of  the  neck. 
Some  of  these  commence  over  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  some 
under  the  chin  ;  by  converging,  they  often  form  a  vein  of  con- 
siderable size,  A,  which  is  then  called  the  anterior  jugular 
vein.  This  vessel  lies  along  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  some- 
times near  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  terminates  either 
by  inclining  outwards  to  join  the  external  jugular  vein,  or, 
after  giving  to  it  a  branch  of  communication,  sinks  beneath 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  ends  in  the  internal  jugular  vein. 
Previously  to  the  termination  of  the  external  jugular  vein,  two 
large  veins  open  into  it,  derived  frx>m  the  r^on  of  the  scapula, 
t,  {supra-scapular  and  posterior  scapular.)  Their  direction  is 
transverse  from  without  inwards,  lying  parallel  with  the  arteries 
of  the  same  name. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  external  jugular  vein  is  usually 
provided  with  two  valves. 
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The  internal  jugular  vein,  fig.  151,  k. — The  blood  from  the  internal 
brain  and  cranial  cavity  is  received  by  the  internal  jugular  j"^^' 
veins,  i^hich  are  continuous  at  their  upper  extremities  with  the 
lateral  sinuses,  whilst  inferiorly  they  terminate  in  the  innomi- 
nate or  brachio-cephalic  veins.     The  commencement  of  each 
internal  jugular  vein  at  the  lateral  sinus  is  at  the  broad  part  of 
the  foramen  lacerum  (jugular  fossa).    This  part  of  the  vessel,  sinus  of; 
being  somewhat  enlarged,  has  been  named  the  stnus^  or  gulf 
of  the  internal  jugular  vein.    Beneath  the  skull,  the  vein  is 
supported  by  the  rectus  lateralis  muscle,  and  lies  close  at  the 
outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  as  far  as  the  comu  of 
the  08  hyoides. 

Being  joined  at  this  point  by  the  common  trunk  formed  by  "  joined 
the  union  of  the  &cial  with  a  part  of  the  temporal  vein,  the  f^m™"'^^ 
internal  jugular  vein  becomes  considerably  enlarged,  and  then  de-  JlJJJ^™* 
scends  parallel  with  the  common  carotid  artery,  lying  at  its  outer  fiicialTein; 
side  and  enclosed  in  the  same  sheath,  together  with  the  vagus 
nerve.    At  the  root  of  the  neck  it  joins  nearly  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  subclavian  vein,  and  so  forms  the  innominate  or  bra- 
chio-cephalic  vein.    Previously  to  its  junction  with  the  facial 
vein,  the  internal  jugular  receives  branches  from  the  tongue, 
the  pharynx,  and  the  occiput.     These  branches,  however,  or 
some  of  them,  are  very  frequently  found  to  end  in  the  common 
trunk  of  the  temporal  and  facial  veins.      The  lingual  vein  also  by 
commences  at  the  side  and  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  passes 
backwards,  receiving  branches  from  the  sublingual  gland ;  occa- 
sionally the  ranine  vein  joins  it,  and  sometimes  also  the  pharyn- 
geal. In  either  case  it  passes  backwards  between  the  mylo-hyoid 
and  hyo-glossus  muscles,  to  open  into  the  internal  jugular  vein. 
The  pharyngeal  vein  commences  at  the  back  and  sides  of  the  pharyngeal, 
pharynx,  and  sometimes  ends  in  the  superior  thyroid  vein,  and 
sometimes  in  the  lingual,  or  separately  in  the  internal  jugular 
vein. 

Corresponding  in  course  and  distribution  with  the  occipital  oodpital, 
artery  there  is  an  occipital  vein,  which  communicates  with  a 
plexus  of  veins  upon  the  occiput,  and  terminates  occasionally  in 
the  external  jugular  vein,  but  more  frequently  in  the  internal. 
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The  laryngeal  vein  receives  branches  from  the  larpx 
through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane ;  they  unite  and  form  one 
vein,  which  opens  into  the  internal  jugular,  or  into  the  tem- 
poro-maxillary  venous  trunk,  or  sometimes  into  the  superior 
thyroid  vein. 

The  superior  thyroid  vein  commences  by  branches  in  the 
thyroid  body,  in  company  with  those  of  the  superior  thyroid 
artery.  These  unite  and  form  a  single  vessel,  which  runs 
transversely  outwards,  and  opens  into  the  internal  jugular  vein. 
Lower  down  is  found  another  branch  (middle  thyroid)^  also 
derived  from  the  thyroid  body. 


Veins  of 
upper  limb 


VEINS  OF  THE  UPPER  LIMB. 
The  veins  of  the  upper  limb  are  divisible  into  two  sets,  one 


Subcutnn, 
veins. 


being  superficial,  the  other  deep-seated. 
Both  these  sets  of  veins,  as  high  up  as 
the  axillary,  and  including  that  vein,  are 
provided  with  valves,  which  are  more 
numerous  in  the  deep  than  in  the  sub- 
have  valves,  cutaneous  veins.  Valves  are  constantly 
to  be  found  at  the  entrance  of  branches 
into  the  main  vessels. 

The  superficial  veins,  —  These  are 
much  the  larger,  and  lie  between  the 
skin  and  fascia.  Commencing  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  fingers,  they  con- 
verge and  communicate  with  one  another 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  plexus,  from  which  issue  two 
chief  veins,  that  take,  one  the  radial,  the 
other  the  ulnar  border  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  radial  cutaneous  vein,  fig.  162, 
a. — The  radial  cutaneous  vein  commences 
by  branches  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  thumb  and  fore-finger.  These  ascend 
over  the  outer  border  of  the  wrist,  and 
form  by  their  union  a  large  vessel,  which 
passes  along  the  mdial  border  of  the  fore- 
arm, receiving  numerous  branches  from 


Radial 
veins. 


Fig.  162. 
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its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  At  the  bend  of  the  arm  it 
receives  a  branch  from  the  median  vein,  (median-cephalic,)  and 
then  continues  its  course  at  the  outer  side  of  the  upper  arm,  and 
is  named    cephalic^^  vein. 

The  cephalic  vein,  &,  thus  formed,  ascends  along  the  outer  Cephalic 
border  of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  then  in  the  interval  between 
the  great  pectoral  and  deltoid  muscles,  and  finally  terminates  in 
the  axillary  vein,  between  the  coracoid  process  and  the  clavicle. 

The  ulnar  cutaneous  veins. — There  are  two  ulnar  cutaneous  Ulnar 
veins,  one  on  the  front,  the  other  on  the  back  part  of  the  fore- 
arm.    The  posterior  ulnar  cutaneous  vein,  d,  begins  on  the  posterior, 
back  of  the  hand  by  branches,  which  unite  to  form  a  vein 
placed  over  the  fourth  metacarpal  space,  and  called  by  some  of 
the  older  anatomists    vena  salvatella."    This  proceeds  along 
the  ulnar  border  of  the  fore-arm,  at  its  posterior  aspect,  and, 
somewhat  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  turns  forwards  to  join 
with  the  anterior  ulnar  cutaneous  vein.     The  anterior  ulnar  anterior, 
cutaneous  vein,  c,  commences  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
wrist,  and  thence  ascends  along  the  fore-arm,  communicating  by 
branches  with  the  median  vein  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
posterior  ulnar  cutaneous  on  the  other.    From  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  upwards  the  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  ulnar 
cutaneous  veins  assumes  the  name  of    basilic  vein.^^ 

The  basilic  vein,  e,  is  usually  of  considerable  size ;  it  receives  BaaUic 
at  its  origin  a  branch  from  the  median  vein,  gy  (median-basilic,) 
and  ascending  along  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps  muscle,  in 
front  of  the  brachial  artery,  terminates  in  one  of  the  venss  comites 
of  that  vessel,  or  in  the  axillary  vein,  which  it  chiefly  forms. 

The  medianrcutaneous  vein  of  the  fore-arm,  y,  results  from  Median- 
the  union,  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  fore-arm,  of  several 
branches.    It  is  a  short  trunk,  which  serves  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  ulnar  and  radial  cutaneous  veins  on 
each  side,  as  well  as  between  the  superficial  and  deep  veins  of 
the  arm.     Its  length  is  subject  to  many  varieties ;  it  termi- 
nates by  dividing  into  two  branches,  which  diverge  upwards 
from  each  other.    One  of  these,  inclining  inwards  to  join  the 
basilic  vein,  and  thence  named  median-basilic^     passes  in  front  median- 
of  the  brachial  artery,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  fibrous  J 
expansion  given  by  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle  to  the 
&scia  covering  the  flexor  muscles;  it  is  crossed  by  branches 
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of  tbe  iDiernal  cutaneous  nerve  :  the  other  division,  A,  (median" 
cephalicy)  directed  outwards,  unites  with  the  cephalic  vein, 
branches  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve  crossing  behind  this 
vein.  The  upper  part  of  the  median  vein  is  also  connected 
with  the  deep  veins  by  a  short  branch,  which  sinks  beneath  the 
muscles,  and  joins  the  veins  accompanying  the  brachial  artery. 

The  deep  veins  of  the  upper  limb.  —  The  brachial  artery, 
its  immediate  branches,  and  their  several  divisions,  are  each 
accompanied  by  two  veins,  named  vena  comites.  These  com- 
panion veins  lie  one  on  each  side  of  the  corresponding  art^, 
and  are  connected  with  each  other  at  intervals  by  short  cross 
branches,  which  in  some  places  surround  the  artery. 

The  deep  ulnar  veins^  or  the  companion  veins  of  the  ulnar 
artery. — On  examining  the  hand,  it  will  be  found  that  two  small 
digital  veins  accom])any  each  digital  artery  along  the  side  of  the 
phalanges.  At  the  clefts  between  the  fingers,  the  two  small  veins 
from  each  finger  are  united  into  single  trunks,  which  continue 
together  along  the  interosseous  spaces  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  terminate  in  the  two  superficial  palmar  veins.  From  this 
double  venous  arch  two  branches  proceed  at  each  side  of  the 
wrist,  the  external  following  the  course  of  the  superficial  volar 
artery,  whilst  those  on  the  inner  side  accompany  the  ulnar 
artery.  The  two  deep  ulnar  veins,  commencing  thus  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  pass  in  front  of  the 
wrist,  where  they  communicate  with  the  interosseous  and  the 
superficial  veins  ;  then  proceeding  upwards  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  fore-arm,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ulnar  artery,  they 
receive  several  branches  from  the  neighbouring  muscles ;  and, 
lastly,  being  joined  by  the  veins  which  accompany  the  inter- 
osseous and  ulnar  recurrent  arteries,  unite  with  the  deep  radial 
veins  to  form  the  vense  comites  of  the  brachial  artery. 

The  interosseous  veins  consist  of  two  sets  (anterior  and 
posterior),  corresponding  to  the  arteries  with  which  they  are 
associated.  The  anterior  interosseous  veins  commence  in  front 
of  the  wrist-joint,  where  they  communicate  freely  with  the  deep 
mdial  and  ulnar  veins.  In  their  course  upwards  they  are  joined 
by  several  small  branches,  and  are  connected  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  fore-arm  with  the  posterior  veins  by  means  of  branches 
which  pass  through  the  interosseous  membrane  near  the  elbow- 
joint;  after  being  joined  by  the  posterior  interosseous  veins, 
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they  end  in  the  vence  comites  of  the  ulnar  artery.  The  veins 
which  accompany  the  posterior  interosseous  artery,  previously  posterior, 
to  passing  from  behind  to  join  with  the  anterior  veins,  commu- 
nicate by  their  smaller  branches  with  the  ulnar  cutaneous  veins, 
and  through  branches  accompanying  the  recurrent  interosseous 
artery,  with  the  cephalic  vein. 

The  small  branches  which  unite  to  form  the  deep  radial  veins  Radial 
run  along  the  interosseous  muscles  in  the  palm  of  the  hand ; 
they  are  united  in  front  with  the  digital  veins  previously  de- 
scribed, and,  at  each  end  of  the  interosseous  spaces,  are  connected 
by  perforating  branches  with  small  veins  situated  on  the  back 
of  the  hand  ;  by  uniting  across  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal 
bones,  they  form  a  double  venous  arch  corresponding  with  that 
formed  by  the  radial  artery.  These  deep  palmar  veins  com- 
municate on  the  inner  side  with  the  superficial  arch  of  veins, 
and  on  the  outer  side  end  in  the  companion  veins  of  the  radial 
artery.  The  deep  radial  veins,  in  passing  upwards  to  the 
fore-arm,  receive  at  the  wrist  a  dorsal  branch,  and  one  which 
passes  over  the  small  muscles  of  the  thumb,  with  the  super- 
ficial volar  artery  ;  then  pursuing  the  course  of  the  radial  artery, 
they  are  joined  by  small  veins  from  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
end  in  the  vense  comites  of  the  brachial  artery. 

The  two  brachial  veins,  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  deep  BrachiaL 
ulnar  and  radial  veins  just  described,  follow,  like  the  several 
vessels  of  the  same  class,  the  course  of  the  artery  with  which 
they  are  associated.  They  are  joined  in  their  progress,  from 
the  bend  of  the  elbow  upwards  on  the  arm,  by  the  veins  which 
accompany  the  branches  of  the  brachial  artery,  namely,  the 
anastomotic  and  the  two  profunda  arteries  of  the  arm.  At  the 
lower  margin  of  the  axilla,  the  brachial  veins  unite  to  form  the 
axillary ;  not  unfrequently,  however,  one  of  them  will  be  found 
to  come  forward  and  unite  with  the  basilic,  which  soon  becomes 
continuous  with  the  axillary  vein. 

Between  the  several  veins  of  the  upper  limb  hitherto  de- 
scribed,  numerous  connexions  exist  in  their  whole  course.  Thus,  deep  veins; 
those  which  lie  beneath  the  integument  are  connected  one  to  one  with 
the  other  by  branches  in  the  hand  and  fore-arm.    Each  pair  of  *"°*^®'» 
companion  veins  is  also  united  by  short  transverse  vessels  cross- 
ing the  artery  which  they  accompany,  whilst  between  those  at- 
tending different  arteries  frequent  communications  exist.  Lastly, 
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as  has  been  in  many  instances  specially  indicated,  the  subcuta- 
neous and  the  deep  veins  communicate  freely,  espedally  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  joints.  This  general  anastomosis  ensures 
the  continuance  of  the  circulation,  during  muscular  action,  in 
the  frequent  and  varied  motions  of  the  limb. 


AXILLARY  VEIN. 


Axillary 

vein ; 


branches 
like  those 
of  artery; 


The  axillary  vein  extends,  like  the  corresponding  artery, 
from  the  lower  border  of  the  axilla  to  the  outer  maigin  of  the 
first  rib ;  it  is  covered  by  the  pectoral  muscles  and  the  oosto- 
coracoid  membrane,  and  is  placed  to  the  inner  side  and  in  front 
of  the  axillary  artery.  The  branches  which  open  into  the  axil- 
lary vein  are  very  numerous.  It  is  formed  below  by  the  union 
of  the  companion  veins  of  the  brachial  artery;  it  receives  the 
subcutaneous  veins  of  the  arm — the  basilic  at  its  commence- 
ment, the  cephalic  towards  its  termination ;  it  is  also  joined 
by  the  several  veins  corresponding  with  the  branches  of  the 
axillary  artery,  viz.  the  two  circumflex  and  the  subscapular  veins 
from  the  shoulder,  the  alar  veins  from  the  axiUa,  and  the 
inferior,  the  superior^  and  acromial  thoracic  veins  from  the  side 
of  the  chest.  The  axillary  vein,  therefore,  returns  all  the  blood 
from  the  upper  limb:  its  size  is  very  consida^ble,  and  it  is 
has  valves,  the  highest  of  the  veins  of  the  upper  limb  in  whidi  valves  are 
found. 


SUBCLAVIAN  VEIN. 

Subclavian      The  subclavian  vein,  fig.  153,  d,  is  the  continuation  of  the 
vaivesT      axillary,  but,  unlike  it,  has  no  valves.    It  extends  from  the 
outer  margin  of  the  first  rib  to  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle, 
behind  which  it  is  joined  by  the  internal  jugular  vein,  c,  the 
course,       union  forming  the  innominate  or   brachio-cephalic   vein,  e. 

The  subclavian  vein  crosses  over  the  first  rib,  and  behind  the 
clavicle,  not  reaching  so  high  up  in  the  neck  as  the  subclavian 
and  artery ;  it  is  covered  by  the  clavicle,  and  by  the  subclavius  and 

connexions,  gj^gj^Q.ijj^^Qij  muscles,  and  lies  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the 
artery,  from  which,  while  resting  on  the  rib,  it  is  separated  by 
the  scalenus  anticus  muscle  and  the  phrenic  nerve. — On  the 
outer  side  of  the  last-named  muscle  it  receives  the  extenud 
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jugular  vein,  and  on  its  inner  side  the  internal  jugular.  In 
their  course  to  join  the  subclavian  vein  both  jugular  vessels 

Fig.  153. 


pass  in  front  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  add  to  the  difficulty 
of  placing  a  ligature  on  that  vessel.  The  subclavian  vein  also 
receives  the  following  branches.  bnmchci. 

The  vertebral  veiny  commencing  in  branches  which  proceed  ^^jj^^**^ 
from  the  pericranium  and  the  deep  muscles  lying  behind  the 
foramen  magnum  of  the  occipital  bone,  passes  outwards  and 
downwards  to  reach  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas.    Through  this  foramen,  and  through  the  canal  formed  by 
the  corresponding  foramina  of  the  other  cervical  vertebrae,  the 
vein  next  descends  with  the  vertebral  artery.    Emerging  at  the  lies  with 
foramen  in  the  sixth  vertebra,  it  runs  forwards  and  downwards  "^'y- 
to  join  the  subclavian  vein,  close  to  its  termination  ;  a  small 
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branch  sometimes  descends  tbrongh  the  foramen  in  the  serenth 
vertebra,  and  opens  separately  into  the  same  vein.  The  ver- 
tebral vein  is  joined  in  its  course  by  several  branches  from  the 
neighbouring  muscles ;  also,  immediately  before  its  termination, 
by  a  branch  corresponding  ig?ith  the  deep  cervical  artery ;  and 
in  the  same  situation  by  another  branch  of  considerable  size, 
i^hich  descends  in  front  of  the  bodies  and  transverse  processes 
of  the  vertebrse  of  the  neck.  It  communicates  frequently  with 
the  spinal  veins  in  the  neck,  both  with  those  on  the  outer 
side,  and  those  in  the  interior  of  the  spinal  canal. 

The  superior  intercostal  veins. — It  sometimes  happens  that 
inteaostal;  at  the  right  sidc  the  veins  corresponding  with  the  superior 
^s^^  intercostal  artery  pass  downwards  separately,  to  open  into  the 
azygos  vein,  as  that  vessel  arches  forwards  to  join  the  upper 
vena  cava.  When  they  unite  to  form  a  single  vein,  its  size  is 
much  inferior  to  that  on  the  left  side.  The  lejl  superior  iw- 
tercostal  vein,  fig.  153,  A,  varies  in  length  in  different  per- 
sons, being  small  when  the  azygos  minor  is  large,  and  vice 
versa ;  usually  the  fifth  intercostal  branch  turns  upwards,  and 
joins  with  or  receives  the  fourth,  third,  second,  and  first,  as  it 
passes  by  the  heads  of  the  ribs.  At  the  second  vertebra,  it  in- 
clines forwards  and  opens  into  the  left  innominate  vein.  It 
receives  in  its  course  the  left  bronchial  vein.  The  sixth  inter- 
costal vein  generally  crosses  the  spine,  and  opens  separately  into 
the  azygos  vein ;  it  communicates  by  a  small  branch  with  the 
small  azygos  vein,  and  also  with  the  left  superior  intercostal 
vein. 

The  left  superior  intercostal  vein  often  takes  the  opposite 
course  to  that  which  has  been  mentioned,  being  directed  down^ 
wards,  and  in  this  case  it  joins  the  azygos  vein.  It  has  been 
seen  to  end  in  the  azygos  minor. 

vein.  ° 

INNOMINATE  OR  BRACHIO-CEPHALIC  VEIN. 

The  blood  returned  from  the  upper  limbs  through  the  sub- 
clavian veins,  and  from  the  head  and  neck  by  the  jugular  veins, 
Bmchio-     is  poured  into  two  trunks,  which  are  therefore  named  bra- 
oHnn!^      chio'cephalic.    These  vessels,  fig.  158,  c,  c,  (called  also  iniio- 
minnte       minate^  from  their  relation  to  the  innominate  arteries),  resulting 
^  from  the  union  of  the  subclavian  with  the  internal  jugular  vein 
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at  each  side,  commence  opposite  the  inner  ends  of  the  clavicles, 
and  terminate  a  little  below  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  on  the 
right  side,  where,  by  uniting,  they  form  the  upper  vena  cava,  a. 
In  consequence  of  the  situation  of  the  point  at  which  they  meet,  differ  on 
the  right  and  left  brachio-cephalic  veins  differ  considerably  in 
direction,  length,  and  connexions.  That  of  the  right  side  is 
very  short,  and  nearly  vertical  in  its  direction ;  this  vein  is  in 
apposition,  on  the  right  side,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
lung.  The  vein  of  the  left  side,  about  three  times  longer  than 
the  preceding,  is  directed  across  from  left  to  right,  at  the  same 
time  inclining  somewhat  downwards :  it  crosses  behind  the 
first  bone  of  the  sternum,  separated  from  it  by  the  sterno- 
hyoid and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  and  by  the  thymus  gland, 
when  it  exists,  or  some  cellular  tissue ;  it  lies  in  front  of  the 
three  primary  branches  given  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
and  it  rests  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  arch.  The  innominate  no  valves, 
veins  have  no  valves. 

The  inferior  thyroid  veins  emerge  from  a  sort  of  venous  Inferior 
plexus  on  the  thyroid  body — those  of  opposite  sides  communi-  *^y"*^* 
eating  by  small  branches  across  the  trachea.  The  vein  of  the 
left  side  descends  in  front  of  the  trachea,  behind  the  sterno-thy- 
roid muscles,  and  ends  in  the  left  brachio-cephalic  or  innominate 
vein :  that  of  the  right  side  inclines  outwards  in  some  degree, 
and  opens  into  the  corresponding  brachio-cephalic  vein,  or  into 
the  angle  of  union  between  it  and  the  vessel  of  the  opposite 
side. 

The  internal  mammary  veins  follow  exactly  the  course  of  the  Internal 
arteries  of  the  same  name — two  veins  accompanying  each  branch 
of  the  arteries.  The  two  companion  veins  of  the  artery  arise 
by  small  branches,  derived  from  the  fore  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  where  they  anastomose  with  the  epigastric  veins ; 
from  thence  proceeding  upwards  behind  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs  between  them  and  the  pleura,  they  receive  the  anterior  in- 
tercostal  veins  which  correspond  with  the  branches  of  the  inter- 
nal mammary  artery,  together  with  some  small  diaphragmatic^,  Phrenic, 
thymic^  and  mediastinal  veins,  and  finally,  after  uniting  into 
a  single  trunk,  terminate — that  of  the  left  side  in  the  left 
brachio-cephalic  vein,  that  of  the  right  side  usualJy  in  the 
vena  cava. 
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The  upper  vena  cava^  fig.  158,  a,  conTejrs  to  the  heart  the 
blood  which  is  returned  from  the  head,  the  neck,  the  upper 
limbs,  and  the  thorax.  It  extends  from  a  little  below  the  carti- 
lage of  the  first  rib  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum  to  the  base 
of  the  heart,  where  it  opens  into  the  right  auricle.  Its  coarse  is 
slightly  curred,  the  convexity  of  the  curve  being  turned  to  the 
right  side.  It  has  no  valves.  At  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  its  termination,  it  is  invested  by  the  fibrous  layer  of  the 
pericardium,  the  serous  membrane  being  reflected  over  it.  The 
upper  vena  cava  lies  immediately  in  front  of  the  right  pulmonaiy 
vessels,  and  between  the  right  lung  and  the  aorta,  which  partly 
overlap  it.  It  receives  several  small  veins  from  the  pericardium 
and  the  mediastinum,  and  lastly  is  joined  from  behind  by  the 
azygos  vein. 

In  several  instances,  the  two  innominate  veins,  which  usuaDy  join  to  fbnn 
the  vena  cava  superior,  have  been  seen  to  open  separately  into  the  right  amide. 

The  innominate  vein  of  the  right  side^  in  these  cases,  continues  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  vena  cava;  whilst  the  left  vein,  after  sending  a  bmndi 
across  to  the  other,  descends  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  ends  on  the 
back  of  the  right  auricle,  with  the  coronary  vein  [plate  58,  figs.  9  and  10]. 

This  arrangement  of  the  veins  is  natural  in  the  foetus  at  an  early  period, 
and  is  also  met  with  as  a  permanent  condition  in  birds  and  in  certain 
mammalia. 

AZYGOS  VEIN. 

The  azifgoB  vein  (v.  sine  pari). — ^The  name  given  to  this 
vein  signifies  that  it  has  no  fellow  or  coiresponding  vessel 
(a  priv.  l^vyvv^M)  ;  but  it  cannot  be  applied  with  propriety,  in- 
asmuch as  there  is  a  similar  though  smaller  vessel  on  the  oppo- 
site side  (azygos  minor).  The  azygos  vein,  fig.  153,/,  some- 
times commences  by  a  small  branch  either  from  the  inferior  cava, 
where  that  vessel  turns  forwards  to  reach  the  aortic  opening  in 
the  diaphragm,  but  much  more  frequently  it  b^ins  below  from 
the  lumbar  veins  (ascending  lumbar)  of  the  right  side,  or  some- 
times from  the  renal  vein.  Passing  from  the  abdomen  into  the 
thorax,  through  the  aortic  opening  in  the  diaphragm,  or  to  the 
outer  side  of  that  opening,  through  the  fibres  of  the  diaphragm, 
the  azygos  vein  ascends  on  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebras. 
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until  it  arrives  opposite  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  over  which  it 
arches  forward,  and  then  opens  into  the  upper  vena  cava,  imme- 
diately above  the  point  at  which  that  vessel  is  invested  by  the 
pericardium.    When  passing  through  the  opening  in  the  dia- 
phragm, this  vein  is  accompanied  by  the  thoracic  duct,  both  being 
situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  aorta.    In  the  thorax,  main- 
taining the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  duct  and  the  oeso* 
phagus,  it  crosses  in  front  of  the  intercostal  arteries,  and  is  J^^J®' 
covered  by  the  pleura.    It  is  joined  by  the  several  veins  which  intercostal 
accompany  the  aortic  intercostal  arteries  of  the  right  side,  and, 
at  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  by  the  left  or  small 
azygos  vein.    It  is  also  joined  by  several  oesophageal  and  other 
small  veins,  and  near  its  termination  by  the  bronchial  vein  of  the 
right  lung ;  and  higher  up  is  connected  with  the  left  superior  in- 
tercostal vein.    As  it  communicates  below  with  the  vena  cava 
inferior  by  one  of  the  branches  of  that  large  vein,  while  it  ter- 
minates in  the  vena  cava  superior,  it  forms  a  connexion  between  y^^^^ 
those  two  vessels.    A  few  valves  of  imperfect  formation  have  ""P®'***' 
been  found  in  the  azygos  vein ;  its  branches  (intercostal  veins) 
are  provided  with  distinct  valves. 

The  azygos  vein  has  heen  seen  to  receive  the  lower  vena  cava,  and,  in  such 
cases,  is  of  course  extremely  large  (see  p.  643). 

In  one  instance,  Meckel  found  the  azygos  ending  in  the  subclavian  vein. 

The  lefl  or  small  azygos  vein,  fig.  158,  commences  from  Small 
one  of  the  lumbar  veins  (ascending  lumbar),  or  from  the  left 
renal  vein,  and  having,  entered  the  thorax  with  the  aorta,  or 
through  the  cms  of  the  diaphragm,  ascends  upon  the  spine  in 
front  of  the  left  intercostal  arteries,  and,  passing  behind  the 
aorta,  opens  into  the  azygos  vein,  opposite  the  sixth  or  seventh 
dorsal  vertebra.  It  receives  the  lower  intercostal  veins  of  the 
left  side. 

All  the  intercostal  veins  of  the  left  side  have,  in  a  few  instances,  been 
observed  to  join  a  single  vein,  which  ended  in  the  left  innominate.  This 
arrangement  corresponded  with  that  on  the  right  side  of  the  body. 

The  bronchial  veins  return  the  residue  of  the  blood  employed  Bronchial 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  lungs.  Their  course  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  bronchi,  which  support  them  as  they  pass  towards 
the  root  of  the  lungs.  The  bronchial  vein -of  the  right  side 
opens  into  the  azygos  vein  near  its  termination,  that  of  the 
opposite  side  ends  in  the  superior  intercostal  vein. 
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The  part  of  the  yenous  system  contained  within  the  skull  and 
spinal  canal,  presents  certain  peculiarities  deserving  especial 
notice.  In  the  cranium  we  find  a  series  of  sinuses,  representing 
at  once  reservoirs  and  canals,  interposed  between  the  smaller 
venous  branches  and  the  large  trunks  (internal  jugular)  which 
transmit  it  towards  the  heart.  The  sinuses  in  the  skull  are 
formed  between  layers  of  the  dura  mater,  their  cavities  being 
lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  veins : 
they  are  very  numerous,  and  vary  considerably  in  form  and  size. 
Along  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  canal  there  is  found 
a  series  of  venous  tubes  or  plexuses  which  present  some  analogy 
to  the  cranial  sinuses,  but  which  may  be  regarded  as  interme- 
diate in  character  between  those  sinuses  and  the  veins  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.    The  spinal  veins  have  no  valves. 

The  veins  within  and  upon  the  spinal  column  may  be  distin- 
guished into  the  following  sets :  a.  Those  placed  deeply  in  the 
vertebral  grooves,  and  resting  upon  the  spines  and  arches  of  the 
vertebrae,  b.  The  veins  of  the  spinal  cord  itself,  c.  Veins 
lodged  within  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  d.  Two  long  series  of 
veins,  or  rather  venous  plexuses,  extended  behind  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  the  whole  length  of  the  canal,  f.  Veins  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae. — There  are  likewise 
branches  of  communication,  some  of  whjch  connect  all  the  other 
sets  together,  and  some  which  bring  them  into  connexion  with 
the  general  venous  system. 

Preparation  and  Dissection^ — The  long  spinal  veins  were  first  desoibed 
by  Chaussier ;  the  veins  of  the  cranial  and  spinal  bones,  as  well  as  of  the 
osseous  system  generally,  were  subsequently  examined  with  great  care  by 
Dupuytren,  and  demonstrated  in  his  lectures  on  anatomy.  Brescbet  subee- 
quently  took  up  the  subject.*  In  order  to  inject  these  vessels,  an  old  and 
emaciated  subject  should  be  chosen,  as  the  venous  system  becomes  more  de- 
veloped in  advanced  age  ;  it  should  be  placed  in  a  warm-bath  in  the  usual 
way,  and  thoroughly  warmed  previous  to  injection.  As  the  vessels  cannot 
be  filled  from  any  single  vessel,  advantage  must  be  taken  of  their  numeroos 
connexions  to  inject  them  from  difiPerent  points.  With  this  view,  an  iigect- 
ing  pipe  must  be  inserted  into  the  upper  longitudinal  sinus,  and  others  into 


*  Essai  sur  les  Veines  du  Rachis.  4to. — Traits  Anatomique  sur  le  Sys- 
teme  Veineux.    Fol.  avec  planches. 
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the  azygos  vein,  and  into  the  upper  and  lower  vena  cava.  Through  all 
these  vessels  the  fluid  for  injecting  should  he  pushed,  and  throiogh  at  least 
two  or  three  of  them,  if  possible,  at  the  same  time.  The  posterior  and 
external  veins  (if  the  injection  has  succeeded)  are  to  be  traced  through  the 
mass  of  dorsal  muscles ;  those  within  the  spinal  canal  are  best  seen  by 
making  a  vertical  section  of  the  spine  and  skull,  dividing  them  into  two  la- 
teral halves  ;  or  the  arches  of  the  vertebra  may  be  cut  out,  and  the  cavity 
exposed. 

a. — The  dorsal  veins  (dorsi-spinales, — Dupuytren,  Breschet).  porsal 
— The  blood  from  the  muscles  and  integument  placed  along  the 
back  of  the  spine,  is  returned  by  a  series  of  short  veins,  which  gpinaies. 
ramify  upon  the  arches  and  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae, 
and  run  forwards  to  terminate  in  some  of  the  larger  veins 
within  the  spinal  canal.  Commencing  by  small  branches,  they 
gradually  increase  in  size  as  they  run  forwards,  close  by  the 
spinous  processes ;  on  reaching  the  interval  between  the  arches 
of  the  vertebra,  they  pierce  the  ligamenta  subflava,  to  terminate 
in  a  venous  plexus  within  the  canal.  Towards  the  outer  part  of 
the  intervertebral  grooves  another  set  of  veins  arise,  which  pass 
obliquely  inwards,  through  the  intertransverse  spaces,  in  com- 
pany with  the  posterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  and  intercostal 
arteries,  and  open  into  the  veins  which  accompany  those  vessels. 

h.  The  veins  of  the  spinal  cord  (medulli-spinales, — Breschet)  Veins  of 
ramify  upon  the  cord  and  its  nerves,  enclosed  within  the  sheath  ^^^jjj 
formed  by  the  dura  mater.    Though  they  communicate  with  spinales. 
the  other  spinal  veins,  they  are  not  injected  with  them,  even 
when  the  injecting  process  above  described  is  most  successful. 
Breschet  gives  the  following  as  the  best  method  of  demonstrat- 
ing them : 

Preparation. — Let  the  injection  consist  of  a  strong  solution  of  isinglass, 
coloured  with  indigo  or  Prussian  blue  :  open  the  spinal  canal  in  the  lumbar 
region,  slit  up  the  dura  mater,  and  search  for  one  of  the  largest  of  the  veins 
which  rest  upon  the  cord ;  into  this  pass  the  point  of  a  very  small  iiyecting 
pipe  and  then  cautiously  push  the  iiyection,  for  the  coats  of  the  veins  are  ex- 
ceedingly thin  and  weak. 

The  veins  of  the  spinal  cord  are  very  small,  long,  and  tortu- 
ous; they  run  upon  both  surfaces  of  the  cord,  where  they  form 
a  diffused  plexus  or  net-work.  They  become  larger,  for  the 
most  part,  as  they  ascend,  but  near  the  base  of  the  skull  are 
smaller  than  in  the  lumbar  region.    They  communicate  freely 
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witli  the  spinal  veins  and  plexuses,  by  means  of  brancbes 
which  accompany  the  nerves  towards  the  intervertebral  foramina. 
Near  the  base  of  the  skull  these  veins  unite,  and  form  two  or 
three  small  trunks,  which  communicate  by  transverse  branches 
with  the  vertebral  veins,  and  then  terminate  in  the  inferior 
cerebellar  veins,  or  in  the  petrosal  sinuses. 
Veins  of  c — The  veius  belonging  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  (ven» 
Tertebrae.  \)eisis  vertebrarum,  —  Dupuytren  ;  veines  basi-vertebrales,  — 
Brcschet)  are  comparatively  large  vessels  contained  in  the  canals 
within  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  ;  the  arteries  which  may 
accompany  them  being  very  small.  About  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  each  vertebra,  (and  this  is  especially  evident 
in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions,)  there  is  found  a  large  foramen 
leading  into  a  canal,  which,  running  forwards  into  the  substance 
of  the  bone  for  two  or  three  lines,  divides  into  two  smaller 
canals,  which  are  directed  towards  each  other,  and  often  unite 
together.  From  this,  still  smaller  canals  pass  obliquely  for- 
wards, some  of  which  terminate  in  the  cancelli  of  the  bone, 
whilst  others  open  upon  its  anterior  or  convex  surface.  Within 
these  canals  are  situated  the  proper  veins  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrffi.  They  anastomose  on  the  front  of  the  bones  with 
some  of  the  superficial  veins;  and  the  trunk  of  each  having 
reached  the  spinal  canal  divides  into  two  branches,  which  diverge 
and  terminate  in  the  laige  spinal  veins  behind  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae. 

Great  ^- — The  blood  collected  by  the  different  vessels  here  described 

ftpinal        ig  poured  by  them  into  two  large  veins,  or  rather  tortuous  venous 
their '        canals,  which  extend,  one  on  each  side,  along  the  whole  length  of 
position      the  spinal  canal  behind  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  These  vessels 
may  be  named  the  great  spinal  veins  (grandes  veines  rachidiennes 
canal ;       longitudinales  ant^rieures, — Breschet) .  They  are  not  of  uniform 
size  throughout,  but  are  alternately  constricted  and  enlarged,  the 
constricted  points  corresponding  with  the  intervertebral  foramina, 
where  they  are  drawn  forwards,  and  in  a  manner  secured  by  the 
branches  of  communication  which  pass  outwards.    This  long 
series  of  veins  lies  behind  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  occupying 
the  interval  at  each  side  between  the  intervertebral  foramina  and 
fonn  A       the  orifices  seen  at  the  back  of  the  bodies  of  these  bones.  In 
some  parts  the  veins  are  double,  or  even  triple,  so  as  to  form  a 
plexus ;  and  occasionally  they  are  altogether  interrupted,  which 
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shows  that  each  portion  may  be  regarded  as  a  separate  trunk,  re- 
ceiving blood,  and  conveying  it  outwards  into  the  general  circu- 
lation, and  that  there  is  not  necessarily  an  ascending  or  descend- 
ing current  along  the  venous  column,  formed  by  the  entire  series 
of  veins.  In  the  thoracic  region  their  communicating  branches  commnni- 
open  into  the  intercostal  veins,  in  the  loins  into  the  lumbar  veins,  ^j^g^* 
in  the  neck  for  the  most  part  into  the  vertebral.  outside. 

The  posterior  spinal  veins  (veines  longitudinales  rachidi-  Posterior 
cnnes  post^rieures, — Breschet).   e. — Besides  this  anterior  set  of  ^1^^, 
veins  within  the  spinal  canal,  there  is  a  complex  interlacement  of  plexuses; 
tortuous  veins  established  along  the  inner  or  anterior  suriace  of 
the  arches  of  the  vertebra.    In  the  lower  part  of  the  canal  this 
interlacement  of  veins  is  not  so  close  as  in  the  upper  portion, 
where  it  usually  conceals  (if  the  injection  has  been  successful) 
the  whole  surface  of  the  dura  mater.    These  veins  also  converge 
to  the  intervertebral  foramina,  and  open  by  rather  small  vessels 
with  the  intercostal  veins. 

Prom  a  consideration  of  the  connexion  and  arrangement  appare^ 
of  the  different  parts  of  these  complex  veins,  it  would  appear  ^Sedation, 
that  the  blood  in  each  part  flows  through  them  horizontally 
from  behind  forwards.  The  dorsal  veins  pour  their  blood  into 
the  longitudinal  plexus  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  arches  of 
the  vertebrae ;  from  thence  it  is  collected  by  two  or  three  small 
branches,  which  converge  to  the  intervertebral  foramina,  and  open 
into  some  of  the  veins  outside  the  vertebral  column  in  front, 
viz.  into  the  lumbar,  azygos,  or  cervical  veins.  Into  these  also, 
the  contents  of  the  great  spinal  veins  are  conveyed  by  the  short 
communicating  branches  already  noticed. 

CEREBRAL  VEINS. 

The  part  of  the  venous  system  contained  within  the  skull  Cwebial 
consists  of  veins,  properly  so  called,  and  of  certain  cavities  or  "^^^ 
channels  called  sinuses.    The  veins  which  return  the  blood  Veins; 
from  the  brain  are  divisible  into  two  sets,  one  being  on  the 
surfiwe,  the  other  in  the  interior  of  that  organ.     The  super-  luperficial; 
ficial  veins  ramify  upon  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
receiving  branches  on  the  one  hand  from  its  substance,  and,  on 
the  other,  terminating  in  the  different  sinuses.     Upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  hemispheres  the  veins  will  be  seen  for  the 
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most  part  lodged  in  the  tortuous  sulci,  between  the  convolu- 
tions ;  but  some  will  be  observed  to  run  over  the  conyezitj  of 
the  convolutions.  Their  general  direction  is  towards  the  middle 
line;  and  on  reaching  the  margin  of  the  longitudinal  fiflsore  be- 
tween the  hemispheres,  they  receive  branches  from  the  flat  sur- 
face of  the  hemisphere,  and,  becoming  invested  by  a  tubular 
sheath  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  open  obliquely  forwards  into 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. 

The  veins  upon  the  sides,  and  under  sur&ce  of  the  brain, 
are  similarly  arranged ;  but  are  directed  outwards,  to  open  into 
the  lateral  sinuses  at  each  side. 

The  deep  veins  of  the  brain  commence  by  branches  within 
the  ventricles  of  that  oigan.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  corpus 
striatum,  for  example,  several  minute  venous  branches  are  seen, 
which  for  the  most  part  converge,  to  form  a  slender  vein  which 
runs  along  the  groove  between  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic 
thalamus,  and  opens  into  one  of  the  veins  of  the  choroid  plexus. 
The  minute  veins  of  the  choroid  plexus  pass  backwards,  and 
incline  towards  the  middle  line  from  each  side,  so  as  to  form, 
by  their  union,  two  veins  (vena  Galcni).  These,  lying  paral- 
lel, run  directly  backwards,  enclosed  within  the  velum  inter- 
positum,  and  escape  from  the  ventricle  by  passing  through  the 
great  transverse  fissure  of  the  brain  between  the  under  surfiice 
of  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  tubercula  quadrigemina.  In 
this  way  they  reach  the  anterior  margin  of  the  tentorium  cere- 
belli,  at  its  place  of  union  with  the  ialx  cerebri,  where  they 
terminate  by  opening  into  the  straight  sinus. 

The  veins  of  the  cerebellum  arc  disposed  in  two  sets,  not 
merely  from  a  reference  to  their  position,  but  also  from  a  consi- 
deration of  their  direction  and  termination.  Those  of  the 
upper  surface  incline  inwards  and  forwards  for  the  most  part, 
and  will  be  found  to  run  upon  the  upper  vermiform  process, 
over  which  they  ascend  a  little  to  reach  the  straight  sinus,  in 
which  they  terminate ;  some,  farther  forward,  open  into  the 
veins  of  Galen.  Those  at  the  under  surfSeu^  run  transversely 
outwards,  and  pour  their  contents  into  the  two  lateral  sinuses. 
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The  sinuses  placed  within  the  cranial  cavity,  are  interposed  Craniiil 
between  the  cerebral  veins  and  the  internal  jugular  veins,  which 
receive  the  blood  from  them.  There  are  several  of  these  canals, 
and,  by  reason  of  a  difference  in  their  position,  they  admit  of 
being  divided  into  two  sets,  viz.  those  placed  in  the  prominent 
folds  of  the  dura  mater,  and  those  disposed  at  the  base  of  the 
skull. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  sinuses  are  various.  All  of  them 
are  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  veins, 
the  dura  mater  serving  as  a  substitute  for  the  external  coat. 

The  sinuses  which  are  contained  in  the  several  processes  or  SinuMs 
folds  of  the  dura  mater  converge  to  a  common  point,  which  i^"]^*^ 
corresponds  with  the  internal  occipital  protuberance,  and  is  called  m&ter. 
the  conjluence  of  the  sinuses^  or  torcular  Herophili^  fig.  154,  "Toredar^^ 
a ;  fig.  155,  i :  its  form  is  very  irregular.    If  a  square  piece  of 
bone  be  removed,  and  the  dura  mater  be  laid  open  at  the  point 
above  referred  to,  six  apertures  leading  to  the  following  sinuses 
will  be  observed  opening  into  it :  viz.  one  to  the  longitudinal, 
and  one  to  the  straight  sinus ;  two  to  the  right  and  left  lateral 
sinuses ;  and  two  to  the  posterior  occipital  sinuses. 

The  superior  longitudinal  sinus^  fig.  154,  b  (sinus  longi-  Jj^J^^^g. 

Fig.  154. 


tudinalis;  s.  falciformis  superior,)  commencing  at  the  crista 
gain,  extends  from  before  backwards,  in  the  upper  border  of  the 
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falx  cerebri,  graduallj  increasing  in  size  as  it  proceeds.  Across 
its  cavity,  which  is  triangular,  several  bands  (chorda  WiUtsit) 
extend  obliquely.  The  veins  from  the  cerebral  sur&ce  open 
into  this  sinus  in  such  a  way  that  the  apertures  of  the  grestcr 
number  of  them  are  directed  from  behind  forwards,  contrary  to 
the  direction  of  the  current  within  it.  The  longitudinal  sinus 
communicates  with  the  veins  on  the  outside  of  the  occipital 
bone,  by  a  branch  (one  of  the  emissary  veins,'*^  Santorini)  which 
passes  through  a  hole  in  the  parietal  bone. 

The  inferior  longitudinal  sinwy  fig.  154,  c  (s.  falcifbr- 
mis  inferior ;  sinus  longitudinalis  inferior),  is  very  small ;  it  is 
circular  in  the  form  of  its  cavity,  and  so  much  resembles  a 
vein,  that  it  is  sometimes  named  inferior  longitudinal  vein. 
Placed  in  the  inferior  concave  border  of  the  ialx  cerebri,  it  runs 
from  before  backwards,  and  opens  into  the  straight  sinus  on 
reaching  the  anterior  margin  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  It 
receives  branches  from  the  surface  of  the  (alx  cerebri,  and 
sometimes  from  the  flat  surface  of  the  middle  and  posterior 
lobes. 

The  straight  sinus  fig.  154,  d  (s.  quartus;  s.  tentorii). 
— This  sinus  may  be  considered  as  the  continuation  of  the 
inferior  longitudinal  sinus ;  it  runs  backwards  in  the  direction  of 
the  base  of  the  fiilx  cerebri,  gradually  widening  as  it  approaches 
the  torcular  Herophili,  in  which  it  terminates.  Its  form  is 
triangular;  some  transverse  bands  cross  its  interior.  Besides 
the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus,  the  venas  CUeni,  and  the 
superior  veins  of  the  cerebellum,  open  into  it. 

The  lateral  sinuses^  fig.  154,  f ;  fig.  156,  A,  (sinus  late- 
rales  ;  s.  transversi,)  are  of  considerable  size.  Their  direction 
conforms  to  that  of  the  groove  marked  along  the  inner  surfiure  of 
the  occipital  and  other  bones,  from  opposite  the  internal  occipital 
protuberance  to  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius.  The  sinus  of 
the  right  side  is  usually  larger  than  that  of  the  left ;  both  com- 
mence at  the  torcular  Herophili,  and  terminate  at  the  outlet  just 
noticed,  where  they  are  continuous  with  the  jugular  veins. 
The  lateral  sinuses  receive  the  blood  transmitted  from  both  the 
longitudinal  sinuses,  from  the  straight  and  occipital  sinuses,  and 
also  that  from  the  veins  upon  the  sides  and  base  of  the  brain, 
from  those  on  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  and  from 
some  of  the  veins  of  the  diploe.    The  petrosal  sinuses  also  join 
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the  lateral  sinus  on  each  side ;  and  two  emissary  veins  connect 
these  with  the  veins  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck. 

The  posterior  occipital  sinusy  fig.  154,  g;  fig.  155,  g.  Posterior 
(sinus  occipitalis  posterior,)  is  sometimes  a  single  canal,  not  un-  ^nus'^^ 
frequently  double,  as  if  composed  of  two  compartments.    It  lies  one  or  two. 
along  the  attached  border  of  the  falx  cerebelli,  extending  from 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  to  the  confluence 
of  the  sinuses.     It  communicates  in  front  with  the  posterior 
spinal  plexuses  of  veins. 

The  sinuses  placed  at  the  base  of  the  skull  are  as  follows, 
taking  them  in  their  order  from  before  backwards  : 

The  circular  ainusy  fig.  155,  a  (sinus  circularis, — Ridley).  Circular 
— The  name  expresses  its  form  ;  its  position  is  round  the  mar-  """"" 
gin  of  the  pituitary  fossa.  It  is  not  always  a  complete  ring,  as 
it  represents  sometimes  a  semicircle,  placed  usually  before  the 
gland,  sometimes  behind  it.  This  small  sinus  receives  the 
blood  from  the  minute  veins  of  the  pituitary  body.  It  commu- 
nicates at  each  side  with  the  cavernous  sinus. 

The  cavernous  sinuses ^  fig.  155,  ft,  two  in  number,  are  placed  Caremoat 
one  on  each  side  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.    They  are 
of  a  very  irregular  form,  but  of  considerable  size.     Each  re- 
ceives the  ophthalmic  vein  at  its  fore  part,  and  communicates 
internally  with  the  circular  sinus,  and  posteriorly  with  the  pe- 
trosal sinuses.    The  dura  mater  at  the  side  of  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  divides  into  two  layers ;  one  of  these  rests  on  the 
bone,  whilst  the  other  is  stretched  from  the  margin  of  the 
sphenoidal  fissure  backwards,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  pe- 
trous portion  of  the  temporal  bone ;  so  that  the  two  layers 
leave  an  interval  between  them,  constituting  the  sinus.  The 
membrane  which  lines  the  ophthalmic  vein  and  the  circular 
sinus,  passes  into  the  cavity  now  under  consideration  ;   it  is 
intimately  connected  with  that  layer  of  the  dura  mater  which  each 
forms  the  inner  wall  of  the  sinus,  but  is  separated  from  the  carotid 
outer  wall  by  an  interval  in  which  are  found  the  carotid  artery,  art<a7; 
with  the  third,  fourth,  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth,  and  the 
Sixth  nerves. 

The  upper  petrosal  sinus ^  fig.  154,  A  ;  fig.  155,  rf,  is  a  nar-  Upper 
row  venous  canal,  running  along  the  upper  margin  of  the  pe- 
trous  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  Commencing  at  the  back  part  of 
the  cavernous  sinus,  it  is  directed  outwards  and  backwards  in  the 
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attached  margin  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli;  and  descending  a 
little,  ends  in  the  lateral  sinus,  where  it  lies  upon  the  temporal 

The  lower  petrosal  stnusy 
fig.  154,  t ;  fig.  165,  f,  larger 
than  the  preceding  sinus,  is 
very  near  that  sinus  at  its  an- 
terior end ;  but  is  afterwards 
lower  down,  and  to  its  inner 
side.  Commencing  at  the 
cavernous  sinus,  the  lower  pe- 
trosal sinus  passes  downwards 
and  backwards  very  near  it, 
taking  the  direction  of  the 
inferior  margin  of  the  petrous 
bone,  between  it  and  the  ba- 
silar process  of  the  occipital 
bone.  It  opens  into  the  lateral 
sinus  near  its  termination,  or  into  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  anterior  occipital  or  transverse  sinus^  fig.  155,  f  (sinus 

basilaris)  This  is  placed  at  the  fore  part  of  the  basilar  process 

of  the  occipital  bone,  and  is  rather  a  plexus  of  veins  than  a  sinus, 
which  reaches  transversely,  so  as  to  establish  a  commanication 
between  the  inferior  petrosal  and  the  cavernous  sinuses. 


OPHTHALMIC  VEIN. 
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The  ophthalmic  vein,  fig.  165,  c,  may  be  described  in  con- 
nexion with  the  veins  of  the  cranium  as  it  opens  into  the  cavern- 
ous sinus.  Its  branches  are  distributed  in  the  different  struc- 
tures contained  within  the  orbit,  in  company  with  the  branches 
of  the  ophthalmic  artery.  Some  small  ramifications  anse  from 
the  eyelids,  whilst  others  communicate  with  the  angular  branch 
of  the  facial  vein ;  those  which  accompany  the  supra-orbital 
artery  have  similar  connexions  with  the  veins  upon  the  forehead. 
All  these  branches,  together  with  others  arising  from  the  lachry- 
mal gland,  from  the  different  muscles,  from  the  ethmoidal  cells, 
those  from  the  globe  of  the  eye  itself,  all  named  according  to 
the  arterial  branches  which  they  accompany,  join  to  form  a 
short   single  trunk,  which  leaves  the    orbit  by  the  inner 
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part  of  the  spenoidal  fissure,  and  terminates  in  the  cavernous 
sinus. 

VEINS  OF  THE  DIPLOE. 

The  veins  of  the  cranial  bones,  veins  of  the  diploe^  are  only  Veins  of 
to  be  seen  after  the  pericranium  is  detached,  and  the  external 
table  of  the  skull  carefully  removed  by  aid  of  a  file.    Lodged  can^in 
in  proper  canals  hollowed  in  the  substance  of  the  bones,  their  bones, 
branches  form  an  irregular  network,  firom  which  a  few  larger 
vessels  issue.    These  are  directed  downwards  at  different  parts 
of  the  cranium,  and  terminate,  partly  in  the  veins  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  bones,  and  partly  in  the  lateral  sinuses,  or  the 
posterior  occipital  sinuses.    Amongst  them  may  be  recognised 
generally,  a  frontal  vein  of  the  diploe  ;  two  temporal  y  one  an- 
terior ramifying  in  the  firontal  bone,  and  one  posterior  chiefly 
coming  from  the  parietal  bone;  and  lastly,  the  largest  vein  of 
the  diploe,  that  ramifjring  in  the  occipital  bone. 


OF  THE  VEINS  WHICH  FORM  THE  LOWER  VENA  CAVA. 


The  branches  which  unite  to  form  the  lower  vena  cava  return 
the  blood  from  the  lower  limbs,  and  from  the  viscera  of  the 
pelvis  and  abdomen. 

The  veins  of  the  lower  limb,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
are  divisible  into  two  sets,  of  which  one  is  deeply-seated,  whilst  sets, 
the  other  runs  between  the  common  integument  and  the  fascia. 
All  the  veins  of  the  lower  limb,  as  high  as  the  femoral  venous 
trunk,  are  provided  with  valves,  and  they  are  said  to  be  more 
numerous  than  in  the  veins  of  the  upper  limb.    The  deep  veins  Valves, 
have  more  valves  than  the  subcutaneous  set ;  and  each  branch 
has  two  valves  placed  to  guard  its  entrance  into  a  larger  trunk,  veins. 
Immediately  beneath  the  integument  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  there  exists  a  network  of  small  veins,  from  which  issue 
two  principal  trunks  (saphenous),  which  are  named,  from  their 
relative  position,  internal  and  external,  or,  from  their  relative 
length,  the  long  and  short. 

The  long  or  internal  saphenous  vein,  fig.  156,  extends  from  Long 
the  ankle  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  ^inf"^°* 
in  this  course  it  lies  between  the  integument  and  the  fascia. 
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Taking  rise  from  the  plexus  of  veins  on  ^i^- 1^^* 

the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  it  passes  upwards 
in  front  of  the  inner  ankle,  and  thence 
along  the  corresponding  border  of  the 
tibia,  accompanied  by  the  internal  saphe- 
nous nerve.  At  the  knee,  the  vein  in- 
clines a  little  backwards,  as  it  passes  by 
the  inner  condyle ;  after  which  it  ascends 
along  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  terminates  in  the  femoral  vein, 
after  passing  through  an  aperture,  1,  in 
the  &scia  lata,  which,  from  this  circum- 
stance, has  been  termed  the  saphenous 
opening.  It  is  joined  in  this  long  course 
by  numerous  cutaneous  branches,  and 
near  its  termination  receives  the  super- 
Jicial  epigastric,  a;  external  pudtCy  h  ; 
and  superjicial  circumflex  iliac  veins^  c  ; 
the  former  passing  down  from  the  ab- 
domen between  the  layers  of  the  super- 
ficial fiiscia,  the  latter  from  the  groin  and 
pubes.  This  long  vein  has  a  variable 
number  of  valves.  Sometimes  six  sets 
have  been  counted.  In  other  cases  only 
four,  or  even  two.  There  are  more  in  its 
course  through  the  thigh  than  in  the  leg. 

The  external  or  short  saphenous  vein 
proceeds  from  branches,  which  arise 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot,  and  passes  behind  the  outer 
ankle,  gradually  inclining  backwards  to 
the  tendo  Achillis.  Passing  along  the 
border  of  the  tendon,  it  gets  on  the 
belly  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  fig. 
157,  on  which  it  ascends,  accompanied 
by  the  external  saphenous  nerve;  with 
the  nerve  it  runs  between  the  heads  of 
the  gastrocnemius,  and  pours  its  contents  into  the  popliteal  vein. 

The  deep  veins  of  the  lower  limb  accompany  the  arteries 
and  their  branches,  following  exactly  their  distribution.  Those 


\ 
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Fig.  167. 


below  the  knee  being  for  the  most  part  disposed  in  pairs,  and 
presenting  the  disposition  described  in  the  corresponding  veins 
of  the  upper  limb,  are  named  the  vena 
comites  of  the  vessels  with  which  they  are 
associated.    The  venjB  comites  of  the  arte- 
ries of  the  leg,  namely,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  tibial  veins  (the  latter  having  pre-  Tibial, 
viously  received  the  pcrowca/),  unite  near  the  P««>neaJ. 
lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  and 
form  by  their  junction  the  popliteal  vein. 
The  valves  of  the  deep  veins  of  the  leg  are  Valves, 
very  numerous, — ten  or  twelve  sets  being 
sometimes  found  between  the  heel  and  the 
knee. 

The  popliteal  vein^  thus  formed,  receives  Popliteal, 
branches  corresponding  with  the  articular  and 
muscular  arteries  ;  but  its  chief  branch  is  the 
external  saphenous  vein.  In  its  course 
through  the  ham,  the  popliteal  vein  is 
placed  behind  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
artery,  that  is  to  say,  between  it  and  the 
nerve.  Thus  situated,  it  passes  up  through 
the  aperture  in  the  adductor  magnus,  and 
becomes  continuous  with  the  femoral  vein. 

The  union  of  the  veins  which  form  the  popliteal  is  often  delayed,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  veins.    This  arrangement  in 
'  some  rare  cases  extends  to  the  entire  length  of  the  artery.      The  Arteries,*' 
&c.,  plate  80,  fig.  2.] 


FEMORAL  VEIN. 

The  femoral  vein,  fig.  158,  fc,  extends,  like  the  artery  which  Femoral 
it  accompanies,  through  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  thigh. 
Placed  at  first  behind  that  vessel,  it  gradually  inclines  inwards 
and  forwards,  so  that  on  reaching  Poupart'^s  ligament  (where  it 
terminates  in  the  iliac  vein)  it  lies  on  the  inner  side,  and  on 
the  same  plane  as  the  artery,  being  separated  from  it  only  by 
a  slight  partition  which  passes  from  before  backwards,  across  the 
membranous  sheath  investing  them  both.  In  the  lower  part 
of  its  course,  the  vein  receives  all  the  venous  branches  which 
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accompany  the  ramifications  of  the  arteries.  In  the  upper 
part,  the  deep  femoral  vein  opens  into  it,  having  first  received 
all  the  branches  from  muscles  supplied  by  the  deep  femoral 
valves.  artery.  Near  its  termination  the  femoral  vein  is  joined  by  the 
internal  saphenous  vein,  fig.  153,  i. 

The  femoral  vein  occasionally  pursues  a  different  course  from  the  artery 
along  the  thigh.  Extending  upwards  from  the  popliteal  space,  the  vein  m 
such  cases  perforates  the  adductor  magnus  ahove  the  ordinary  pofiition,  and 
joining  with  the  deep  femoral  vein  first  approaches  the  femoral  artery  at  the 
groin.  ["  The  Arteries,"  &c.  plate  80,  fig.  3.]  The  same  vein  is  now  and 
then  double  in  a  small  part,  or  more  rarely  in  almost  its  whole  length. 
[Ibid,  plate  75.] 


EXTERNAL  ILIAC  VEIN. 


External  The  fcmoral  vein,  placed  at  the  inner  side  of  the  artery, 
iliac  vein;  q^^q^  abdomen  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  and  assumes  the 
name  of  external  iliac  vein,  fig.  158,  /.  This  vessel,  Ijring  at 
first  on  the  inner  side,  and  on  the  same  plane  with  the  exter-  . 
nal  iliac  artery,  gradually  inclines  somewhat  behind  it  in  ap- 
proaching the  sacro- iliac  junction,  where  it  joins  the  internal 
iliac  vein,  to  form  the  common  iliac  vein.  Near  its  com- 
mencement at  Poupart'^s  ligament,  the  external  iliac  vein  receives 
no  valves,  the  circumflex  iliac  and  epigastric  veins.  It  is  not  provided 
with  valves. 


INTERNAL  ILUC  VEIN, 
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The  internal  iliac  vein,  fig.  163,  m. — All  the  branches  of  the 
internal  iliac  artery  are  accompanied  by  veins,  except  the  umbilical, 
whose  corresponding  vein  passes  in  the  foetus  upwards  to  the 
liver :  these  several  veins  give  rise  to  the  internal  iliac.  The 
vessel  thus  formed  lies  behind  the  corresponding  artery  in  front 
of  the  sacro-iliac  junction,  and,  after  a  very  short  course  up- 
wards to  the  maigin  of  the  pelvis,  joins  with  the  external  iliac 
vein  to  form  the  common  iliac.  It  returns  the  blood  from  the 
organs  contained  within  the  pelvis,  and  from  the  large  mass  of 
muscles  which  occupy  its  outer  surface.  The  branches  of  this 
vein  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries  derived  firom  the  internal 
iliac  artery,  and,  being  remarkable  for  their  size  and  their 
firequent  anastomoses  one  with  the  other,  they  have  been  de- 
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scribed  as  formiDg  a  series  of  plexuses,  severally  named  from  the 
organs  on  which  such  interlacement  occurs:  thus  the  vesical, 
hsemorrhoidal,  and  uterine  plexuses,  are  not  unfrequently  men- 
tioned.   No  valves  are  found  in  the  internal  iliac  vein,  but  its  no  valyes. 
branches  are  provided  with  them. 

The  dorsal  vein  of  the  penisy  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  Jyomd 
requires  a  special  notice.  Commencing  by  a  series  of  branches  ^0"^° 
which  issue  from  the  glans  penis,  we  find  in  the  first  instance  two, 
one  at  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  in  the  dorsal  groove  of  the 
penis ;  they  receive  branches  from  the  corpus  cavemosum,  and 
some  superficial  veins  which  accompany  the  external  pudic  arte- 
ries. Proceeding  backwards,  they  unite  and  form  a  short  trunk 
which  enters  the  pelvis  beneath  the  subpubic  ligament.  Here 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  are  directed  obliquely  down- 
wards over  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  where  they 
anastomose  with  branches  of  the  vesical  veins,  forming  a  sort  of 
plexus^  and  finally  open  into  the  internal  iliac  vein. 

COMMON  ILIAC  VEIN. 

Each  common  iliac  vein,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  ex-  Common 
temal  and  internal  iliac  veins,  passes  upwards ;  and  the  vein  of  * 
the  left  side  inclines  towards  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the 
opposite  side.    Near  the  junction  of  the  fourth  with  the  fifth 
lumbar  vertebra,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line,  the  two 
common  iliac  veins  unite  to  form  the  lower  or  ascending  vena 
cava.    The  right  vein  is  shorter  than  the  left,  and  is  nearly 
vertical  in  its  direction.    The  right  vein  is  placed  behind,  and 
then  to  the  outer  side  of  its  artery ;  whilst  the  left  vein  is  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  left  common  iliac  artery.    Both  pass 
behind  the  right  common  iliac  artery. — These  veins  are  destitute  no  Talvcs. 
of  valves. 

LOWER  VENA  CAVA. 

The  lower  vena  cava  (vena  cava  inferior,  ascendens),  fig.  158,  Lo^^r 
returns  the  residue  of  the  blood  circulated  by  the  abdominal 
aorta.    It  commences  at  the  junction  of  the  two  common  iliac 
veins  on  the  side  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  thence 
ascends  along  the  right  side  of  the  aorta,  as  far  as  the  posterior 
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border  of  the  liver ;  it  there  becomes  lodged  in  a  groove  in  thtt 
organ,  after  which  it  inclines  forwards  to  reach  the  opening 
in  the  diaphragm  appropriated  to  it,  and,  having  passed  through 
the  pericardium,  terminates  in  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  It 
has  one  large  valve  at  its  entrance  into  the  auricle,  named  the 
valve  of  Eustachius.  In  its  course  it  receives  the  lumbar  and 
renal  veins;  also  the  spermatic,  capsular,  and  phrenic  veins; 
and,  finally,  the  hepatic  veins,  which,  through  Uie  medium  of 
the  portal  system,  return  the  blood  circulated  through  the  chylo« 
poietic  viscera. 

The  lower  vena  cava  presents  some  occasional  deviations  from  its  ordinary 
condition,  which  may  be  briefly  noticed. 

Thus,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  it  is  sometimes  placed  to  the 
left  side  of  the  aorta,  and,  after  receiving  the  left  renal  vein,  resumes  its  or- 
dinary position  by  crossing  over  the  great  Artery  ["  The  Arteries,"  &c.  plate 
58,  fig.  2].  Less  frequently,  the  vena  cava  is  placed  altogether  on  the  left 
side,  and  is  continued  upwards  to  the  heart,  without  any  change  in  its  direc- 
tion ;  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  being,  in  such  cases,  transposed,  as 
well  OS  the  great  vessels  [fig.  3]. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  more  numerous  than  those  just  mentioned,  the 
left  common  iliac  vein,  instead  of  joining  the  right  in  its  usual  position,  is 
connected  with  it  only  by  a  small  branch,  and  then  ascends  on  the  left  side 
of  the  aorta.  After  receiving  the  left  renal  vein,  it  crosses  over  the  aorta, 
and  terminates  by  miiting  with  the  common  iliac  vein  of  the  right  side.  In 
these  cases,  the  vena  cava  inferior  can  be  said  to  exist  only  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  below  this  point  there  is  a  vein  on  each  side  of  the 
aorta  [fig.  4]. 

Lastly,  the  lower  vena  cava,  instead  of  ending  in  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  has  been  seen  to  join  with  the  azygos  vein,  which  is  then  very  large  ; 
so  that  the  blood  from  the  lower,  as  well  as  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
enters  the  heart  through  the  upper  vena  cava.  In  this  case,  the  hepatic 
veins  do  not  join  the  lower  cava,  but  end  at  once  in  the  right  auricle,  at  the 
usual  place  of  termination  of  the  great  vein  [pkte  5,  fig.  5] 

The  middle  sacral  vein,  fig.  158,  n,  taking  its  course  upwards 
on  the  front  of  the  sacrum,  opens  into  the  commencement  of  the 
vena  cava,  or  more  usually  into  the  left  common  iliac  vein. 

The  lumbar  veins,  fig.  158,  o,  commence  by  small  dorsal 
branches  in  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  by  others  from  the  walls 
of  the  abdomen,  where  they  conmiunicate  with  the  epigastric 
and  other  veins  in  the  neighbourhood.  Having  reach^l  the 
spine,  they  receive  branches  from  the  spinal  plexuses  :  they  pro- 
ceed forward  upon  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  behind  the  psoas 
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muscle,  those  on  the  left  side  passing  behind  the  aorta,  and  ter- 
minate in  the  back  of  the  vena  cava.  Some  of  these  veins  are 
frequently  found  to  unite  into  a  single  trunk  before  their  termi- 
nation. 

The  lumbar  veins  of  the  same  side  communicate  with  each  Ascending 
other  by  branches  which  cross  in  front  of  the  transverse  processes.  J^^^ 
One  branch  is  not  unfrequently  met  with,  called  the  ascending 
lumbar  vein,  which  connects  more  or  less  completely  the  com- 
mon iliac  vein,  the  ilio-lumbar  and  lumbar  veins,  and  the  azygos 
vein. 

The  spermatic  veins,  fig.  153,  9,  proceeding  upwards  from  Spennatic 
the  testicle,  and  forming  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  enter  the  abdomen,  and  ascend  on  the  psoas  muscles,  be- 
hind the  peritonseura.  Below  the  abdominal  ring  the  veins  are 
numerous,  branched  and  convoluted  ;  they  form  a  plexus,  named 
the  spermatic  plexus  (plexus  pampiniformis)  ;  they  have  valves, 
but  still  may  be  injected  from  above  downwards.  These 
branches  gradually  unite,  and  form  a  single  vessel,  which  opens 
on  the  right  side  into  the  lower  vena  cava,  and  on  the  left  into 
the  renal  vein.  The  spermatic  veins  sometimes  biinrcate  before 
their  termination,  each  division  opening  separately ;  in  this  case, 
the  veins  of  the  right  side  may  be  found  communicating  with 
the  vena  cava  and  the  renal  vein.  In  the  female,  the  ovarian  Ovarian 
veins  have  the  same  general  course  as  the  ovarian  arteries  ;  they 
form  a  plexus  near  the  ovary  (ovarian  or  pampiniform  plexus)  in 
the  broad  ligament,  and  communicate  with  the  uterine  plexus. 

Valves  exist  in  the  spermatic  veins  in  man  (Monro)  ;  and,  in  Valves, 
exceptional  cases,  they  have  been  also  seen  in  the  ovarian  veins 
(Theile). 

The  renal  or  emulgent  veins,  fig.  158,  r,  are  short,  but  of  Renal  or 
very  considerable  size.    That  of  the  left  side  is  longer  than  the  ^^^ff®"*** 
right,  and  passes  generally  in  front  of  the  aorta.    They  join 
the  vena  cava  at  nearly  a  right  angle.    The  renal  veins  usually 
receive  branches  from  the  suprarenal  capsules ;  the  left  has  also 
opening  into  it  the  spermatic  vein  of  the  same  side. 

The  capsular  or  suprarenal  veins,  fig.  153,  «,  though  small,  Capsular, 
are,  proportionately  to  the  organs  from  which  they  arise,  of  consi- 
derable size.    On  the  right  side  they  usually  end  in  the  vena 
cava,  and  on  the  left  in  the  renal  or  phrenic  vein. 

The  phrenic  veins  follow  exactly  the  course  of  the  arteries  Phrenic, 
supplied  to  the  diaphragm  by  the  abdominal  aorta. 
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PORTAL  SYSTEM  OF  VEINS. 

Portiii  In  the  adult,  as  well  as  in  the  foetus,  the  veins  of  the  liver 

voimi™       present  peculiarities  which  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
venous  system  ;  for  in  this  organ  a  large  venous  trunk,  perform- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  function  of  an  artery,  conveys  materials  from 
which,  at  least  in  great  part,  the  peculiar  secretion  of  the  organ 
is  elaborated.    The  portal  vein  (vena  port®),  for  so  is  this  laige 
venous  trunk  named,  has  been  so  called  from  its  entering 
the  liver  at  its  transverse  fissure,  which  was  likened  to  a  gate- 
way, the  small  lobes  placed  before  and  behind  it  representing 
its  pillars.    The  portal  vein  is  thus  fonned :  the  veins  from  all 
the  chylopoietic  viscera  unite  into  two  principal  trunks,  named 
the  splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins ;  from  the  junction  of 
Kfiirrat      these  two  veins  results  the  vena  port».    Having  reached  the 
Imont^^      liver,  the  portal  vein  again  divides  and  ramifies  in  the  substance  of 
that  gland,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  two  sets  of  branches : 
one,  branches  of  commencement  in  the  intestines,  and  the 
other,  branches  of  termination  in  the  liver ;  both  being  connected 
by  an  intermediate  trunk.    Both  kinds  of  branches  are  in  all 
no  valves,    cascs  single,  and  destitute  of  valves.    The  entire  system  of  these 
veins,  from  the  intestines  to  the  liver,  is  named  the  portal 
system.  , 
Splenic         The  sploiic  vein,  fig.  158,  ft,  is  a  vessel  of  very  considerable 
'        size,  for  it  returns  the  blood  not  only  from  the  spleen,  but  also 
from  the  pancreas,  the  duodenum,  the  greater  part  of  the  stomach 
and  omentum,  the  descending  colon,  and  part  of  the  rectum.  It 
commences  by  five  or  six  branches,  which  issue  separately  fron^ 
the  fissure  of  the  spleen,  but  soon  join  to  form  a  single  vessel, 
rourao;       It  is  diroctcd  from  left  to  right,  embedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  pancreas,  in  company  with  the  splenic  artery,  beneath  which 
it  is  placed.    On  reaching  the  front  of  the  spine  it  joins  the  su- 
its perior  mesenteric  vein,  nearly  at  a  right  angle.    It  receives 
bmnches.     gastric  branches  (vasa  brevia)  firom  the  left  extremity  of  the 
stomach,  the  left  gastro-epiploic  vein,  c,  some  pancreatic  and 
duodenal  branches,  and  also  the  two  following  veins,  which  re- 
quire a  more  detailed  notice : 
Inferior         The  branches  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein,  fig.  158,  cor- 
mowntorio.  respond  with  the  ramifications  of  the  artery  of  fhh  same  name. 
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They  commence  behind  and  at  the  sides  of  the  rectum,  from 
which  they  ascend  and  unite  into  a  single  vessel,  near  the  sig- 
moid flexure  of  the  colon.  From  this  point  the  vein  passes  up- 
wards and  inwards  along  the  lumbar  region,  behind  the  perito- 
nsoum,  crossing  between  the  transverse  mesocolon  and  the  spine ; 
sometimes  it  lies  farther  to  the  left,  but  in  either  case  it  passes 
beneath  and  behind  the  pancreas,  so  as  to  reach  the  splenic  veinj 
in  which  it  terminates. 

The  coronary  vein  of  the  stomach  lies  parallel  with  the  Coronary 
artery  of  the  same  name.     Its  size  is  inconsiderable,  and  its  gi^J^h. 
direction  transverse  from  the  cardiac  to  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach,  along  the  lesser  curvature.    On  reaching  the  latter 
point  it  turns  downwards,  and  opens  into  the  splenic  vein,  or  in 
some  instances  into  the  trunk  of  the  vena  portaD. 

The  superior  mesenteric  vein,  fig.  158,  e,  lies  to  the  right  Superior 
side,  and  somewhat  in  front  of  the  artery  of  the  same  name. 
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The  distribution  of  its  branches  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery,  and  it  returns  the  blood  from  the 
several  parts  supplied  by  that  Tessel,  viz.  from  the  small  intes- 
tine, and  from  the  ascending  and  transverse  parts  of  the  colon. 
The  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of  its  several  branches  inclines 
upwards  and  to  the  right  side,  passing  in  front  of  the  duo- 
denum and  behind  the  pancreas,  where  it  joins  with  the  splenic 
vein. 


PORTAL  VEIN:  VENA  PORT^. 


Portal  The  trunk  of  the  portal  oetn,  fig.  158,  a,  commencing  at 

the  junction  of  the  splenic  and  mesenteric  veins,  passes  upwards, 
porta!;''      forwards,  and  a  little  to  the  right,  to  reach  the  transverse  fissure 
of  the  liver,  being  about  three  inches  in  length.    It  is  placed 
close  behind,  and  between  the  hepatic  artery  and  the  hepatic 
ducts.    It  Lb  surrounded  by  the  filaments  of  the  hepatic  plexus 
course  and   of  nerves,  together  with  numerous  lymphatics.  "yAll  these  are 
connexions;  embedded  in  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  enclosca^ithin  the 
ito  unui.     layers  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum.    Within  the  ^t^nsverse 
fissure  it  is  somewhat  enlarged,  and  is  there  named  sinut,  of  the 
portal  vein.    Near  the  right  end  of  the  transverse  fissure,  the 
vena  port»  divides  into  two  branches.    That  of  the  right  «ide 
enters  directly  the  substance  of  the  corresponding  lobe  of  the 
liver,  and  spreads  out  into  branches,  each  of  which  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  of  the  hepatic  duct. 
The  left  branch,  which  is  smaller,  but  necessarily  longer,  passes 
across  to  gain  the  left  end  of  the  transverse  fissure,  where  it 
enters  the  liver  and  ramifies  like  the  preceding  branch.  The 
blood  conveyed  to  the  liver  by  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein 
is  collected  again  and  returned  into  the  current  of  the  circula- 
tion by  the  hepatic  veins. 
Iiopatic         The  hepatic  veins,  fig.  158,  ty  commence  in  the  capillary  ter* 
veins;       niinations  of  the  vena  portse.    Their  branches  gradually  unite 
and  become  large  as  they  pass  backwards  and  upwards,  towards 
the  back  part  of  the  liver,  where  the  lower  vena  cava  passes  in 
a  groove  behind  that  organ.     At  this  point  ihej,  all  end  in  the 
vena  cava,  passing  obliquely  into  that  vein.    There  m  usually 
three  sets  of  hepatic  veins  proceeding  to  this  common  point ; 
those  from  the  right  and  left  lobes  being  oblique  in  their  direc- 
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tion,  those  from  the  middle  of  the  liver  and  the  lobule  of  Spi- 
gelius  having  an  intennediate  position  and  course. 

The  hepatic  veins  run  singly,  and  have  no  companion  arte-  single ; 
rics.    The  branches  of  the  hepatic  arteries  ramify  in  the  liver  no  artery; 
along  with  the  portal  veins.    The  hepatic  veins  have  no  valves ;  no  valves, 
but,  owing  to  their  oblique  entrance  into  the  vena  cava,  a  semi- 
lunar fold  is  seen  at  the  lower  border  of  the  orifice  of  each  vein. 

The  hepatic  veins  sometimes,  though  rarely,  enter  at  once  into  the  auricle 
of  the  heart — the  vena  cava  inferior,  in  these  cases,  joining  the  azygos  vein 
[plate  5,  fig.  6]. 

In  a  remarkahle  case,  observed  by  Rothe,*  one  of  the  hepatic  veins  ended, 
not  in  the  lower  cava,  nor  in  the  right  auricle,  but  in  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  its  orifice  being  guarded  by  valves. 

VEINS  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  veins  of  the  heart  (cardiac  veins)  are  recognised  as  four  Names; 
in  number,  and  named  according  to  their  relative  size.    They  are 
all  single  veins,  and  have  no  valves  in  their  course.  no  valves. 

The  great  cardiac  vein  (vena  cordis  magna)  is  a  vessel  of  oreat 
considerable  size,  and  from  the  way  in  which  it  coils  round  the 
left  side  of  the  base  of  the  heart,  or  rather  of  the  ventricle,  it 
may  be  named  coronary.**'  Its  chief  branch  runs  along  the 
groove  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  heart,  corresponding  with  the 
septum  of  the  ventricles.  Commencing  at  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  it  gradually  increases  in  size  as  it  approaches  the  base  of 
the  ventricles,  and  then  inclining  backwards  and  to  the  left  side, 
runs  in  the  groove  between  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  and 
prolonging  its  coune  a  few  lines  beyond  this  groove,  opens  into 
the  right  auricle,  close  to  the  inter-auricular  septum.  In  this 
course  it  receives  branches  from  the  ventricles,  especially  from 
the  lefty  and  also  from  the  left  auricle ;  and  when  it  passes  by 
the  thick  margin  of  the  left  ventricle,  it  receives  a  vein  of  some 
size,  which  ascends  to  join  it.  At  the  entrance  of  this  vein 
into  the  auricle,  is  situated  a  semilunar  fold  of  the  lining  mem-  Valve  of 
brane,  or  valve,  named  valvula  Thehtsii.  Thebeema. 

The  middle  cardiac  vein  (vena  cordis  media).  —  The  term  Middle. 
"  coronary*  cannot  be  applied  to  this  vessel,  as  its  direction  is 

*  Act.  Acad.  Joseph.  Med.-Chir.  Vindobonensis,  t.  i.  p.  233,  tab.  6.  Vin- 
dobons,  1788. 
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straight,  along  the  groove  between  the  ventricles  upon  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  heart.  It  commences  by  small  branches  at 
the  apex  of  the  heart,  which  communicate  with  those  of  the 
preceding  vein,  then  ascends  to  the  base,  receiving  branches 
from  the  substance  of  both  ventricles,  and  opens  into  the  great 
vein  near  its  termination. 
Small  or  The  small  or  anterior  cardiac  veins  (venae  cordis  parvse)  ate 
antenor.  several  small  branches,  which  commence  upon  the  anterior  sur- 
&ce  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  pass  upwards  and  outwards, 
opening  separately  into  the  right  auricle,  after  having  crossed 
over  the  groove  between  it  and  the  ventricle. 
Smallest  The  smallest  cardiac  veins  (venae  cordis  minimse).  —  Under 
this  name  are  included  numerous  minute  vessels,  the  orifices  of 
which  are  observable  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  right  auricle. 
From  having  been  noticed  by  an  old  anatomist,  Thebesius, 
these  openings  are  called  foramina  ThebesU.  Some  of  these 
openings  do  not  appear  to  be  mouths  of  veins,  but  only  of 
small  depressions  in  the  wall  of  the  auricle. 
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THE  ABSORBENTS. 


The  absorbent  vessels  consist  of  the  lacteals,  which,  after  diges-  Absorb- 
tion,  convey  the  chyle  from  the  alimentary  canal  to  the  thoracic  ^^^1 
duct,  and  of  the  lymphatics^  which  take  up  the  lymph  from  all  lacteaU  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  return  it  through  the  thoracic  lymphatics, 
duct,  or  directly,  into  the  venous  system.    Both  those  vessels 
are  connected  in  their  course  with  lacteal  or  lymphatic  glands. 

The  general  anatomy  of  the  absorbents  having  been  else- 
where detailed,  their  course  and  position  have  now  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

The  lacteals  all  terminate  in  the  thoracic  ducty  a  large  com-  The  large 
mon  trunk,  which  also  receives  the  lymphatics  from  both  the  ^hich'lhey 
lower  limbs,  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  and  its  viscera,  end. 
(except  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,)  from  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  and  from  the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  from  the 
left  lung,  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  left  side  of  the  dia- 
phragm, from  the  left  upper  limb,  and  from  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  head  and  neck.    But  the  lymphatic  vessels  which 
arise  from  the  right  upper  limb,  the  right  side  of  the  head  and 
neck,  from  the  right  lung,  and  from  the  corresponding  half  of 
*the  liver  and  diaphragm,  terminate  by  a  short  trunk,  which 
enters  the  place  of  junction  of  the  right  subclavian  and  internal 
jugular  veins.    This  vessel  may  be  called  the  right  lymphatic 
duct;  it  is  commonly  named  the  right  thoracic  duct,  though  no 
part  of  it  lies  within  the  thorax.    Indeed,  the  duct  of  the  left 
side  is  not  exclusively  thoracic ;  for  its  commencement  is  in  the 
abdomen,  and  its  termination  in  the  neck.    The  thoracic  duct, 
the  right  lymphatic  duct,  and  all  the  principal  absorbent  vessels 
are  provided  with  numerous  valves,  owing  to  the  constrictions 
opposite  which,  these  vessels  have  a  varicose  appearance. 

The  lacteals  (vasa  lactea,  chylifera).  —  These  vessels  com-  Lacteals, 
mence  in  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  by  a  very  close  plexus,  and  feroJa^* 
extend  to  the  thoracic  duct,  in  which  they  all  terminate :  they  TesseU; 
are  derived  in  far  larger  numbers  from  the  small  than  from  the 
large  intestine,  so  that  they  abound  in  the  mesentery,  and 
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particularly  in  that  part  of  it  which  corresponds  with  the  jeju- 
num and  duodenum.    Two  sets  of  these  absorbing  vessels  are 
found  along  the  tube  of  the  intestine,  having  different  positions 
and  directions.    Some  of  them,  for  example  those  nearer  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  intestine,  run  longitudinally  in  the  course  of 
the  canal,  lying  beneath  its  peritoneal  coat ;  whilst  others,  placed 
more  deeply  between  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats,  course 
transversely  around  the  intestine,  and  are  directed  thence  with 
the  arteries  and  veins,  along  the  mesentery,  enclosed  within  the 
derived      folds  of  the  peritoneum.    It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that 
the  more  superficial  absorbents  of  the  intestine  were  lympha^ 
tics,  and  that  the  others  only  were  lacteals ;  but  such  a  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  made  between  them,  and  they  freely  com- 
^jany        municate  and  anastomose  together.    *'  The  lacteals  (says  Cniik- 
ly^P^«»     shank)  absorb  chyle  when  it  is  presented  to  them;  and  at  other 
chyle.        times  they  absorb  other  fluids.**'  *    The  lacteals,  having  entered 
the  mesentery,  take  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  pass 
througL  the  numerous  lymphatic  glands  (mesenteric  glands) 
Meaenteric  ^hich  exist  within  these  peritoneal  folds.   The  mesenteric  glands 
glands  Teiy  y^^y  in  number  from  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty;  and  in  the  healthy  state  are  seldom  larger  than  an  almond. 
They  are  most  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  mesentery  which 
corresponds  with  the  jejunum  ;  and  they  seldom  occur  nearer 
to  the  attached  border  of  the  intestine  than  two  inches.  They 
are  the  seat  of  unhealthy  deposits  in  mesenteric  disease.  Small 
glands  are  also  disseminated  irregularly  between  the  folds  of  the 
peritoneum  connected  with  the  large  intestine,  but  they  are  not 
numerous  in  that  situation. 

Having  passed  through  these  glands,  the  lacteals  gradually 
unite  as  they  approach  the  attached  border  of  the  mesentery, 
two  or  three  perhaps  joining  into  one ;  and  so  they  become 
diminished  in  number,  until  at  length,  near  the  root  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery,  only  two  or  three  trunks  remain, 
which  end  in  the  thoracic  duct.     Sometimes,  however,  six  or 
seven  of  these  vessels  open  separately  into  the  commence- 
All  lactealB  ^^^^  dacL    In  this  way,  the  lacteals  firom  the  whole  of 
end  in       the  Small  intestine,  from  the  csecum,  and  from  the  ascending 
da^T^      and  transverse  parts  of  the  colon,  terminate ;  those  from  the  de- 

•  Anatomy  of  the  Absorbing  Vessels,  p.  161. 
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scendiDg  colon  and  its  sigmoid  flexure  usually  join  some  of  the 
lumbar  lymphatics,  or  turn  upwards  and  open  by  a  separate 
trunk  into  the  lower  end  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

To  the  same  point,  viz.  the  lower  end  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  also 
may  be  traced,  from  below  upwards,  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  Jinowef** 
the  lower  limbs ;  so  that  the  thoracic  duct  may  be  said  to  part  of 
commence  at  the  common  point  of  junction  of  these  lymphatics  ^' 
with  the  trunks  of  the  lacteal  vessels. 

THORACIC  DUCT. 

The  thoracic  duct^  fig.  159,      is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  Thoradc 
inches  long  in  the  adult,  and  extends  usually  from  the  second  f'^' 
lumbar  vertebra  to  the  root  of  the  neck.    Its  commencement, 
however,  is  often  as  low  as  the  third  lumbar  vertebra ;  and  in 
some  cases  as  high  as  the  first  lumbar,  or  even  upon  the  last 
dorsal  vertebra.     Here  there  is  usually  a  dilatation  of  the  duct, 
of  variable  size,  which  is  called  chyli  receptaculum  (Pecquet),  Chyli  re- 
fig.  159,  a.    The  thoracic  duct,  at  first,  lies  to  the  left  side  of  p^^^"™' 
and  behind  the  aorta,  and  is  about  three  lines  in  diameter ;  but  of  duct  in 
as  it  ascends  it  passes  to  the  right  side  of  that  vessel,  getting 
into  contact  with  the  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm,  and  so 
reaches  the  thorax,  where  it  is  placed  at  first  upon  the  front  of  in  thomx, 
the  dorsal  vertebrae,  between  the  aorta,  1,  and  the  azygos  vein, 
8,  the  latter  being  to  its  right  side.     It  ascends,  gradually  in- 
clining to  the  left  and  at  the  same  time  diminishing  in  size,  until 
it  reaches  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  where,  after  passing  behind 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  oesophagus, 
lying  between  its  left  side  and  the  pleura.    Continuing  its  in  neck; 
course,  it  ascends  into  the  neck,  supported  by  the  longus  colli 
muscle,  until  it  arrives  on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra,  where  it  changes  its  direction  and 
turns  forwards,  at  the  same  time  arching  downwards  and  in- 
wards so  as  to  describe  a  curve,     and  then  terminates  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  7,  in  the  angle  formed  ^j"* 

by  the  union  of  that  vein  with  the  subclavian,  6.    The  dimi-  veins  of 

neck. 

nution  in  the  size  of  the  duct  as  it  ascends  has  been  already 
noticed ;  at  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra  it  is  often  only  two  lines  in 
diameter,  but  above  this  point  it  enlarges  again.  It  is  gene- 
rally waving  and  tortuous  in  its  course,  and  is  constricted  at 
intervals  or  varicose  in  its  appearance.    The  thoracic  duct  is 
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Is  some- 
times 
divided ; 


double 
or  triple. 

May  end  by 
more  than 
one  open- 
ing. 


Valves. 


not  always  a  single  trunk  throughout  its  whole  extent :  it  fre- 
quently divides  opposite  the  seventh  « 
or  eighth  dorsal  vertebra  into  two 
trunks,  which  soon  join  again  : 
sometimes  in  its  course  it  separates 
into  three  divisions,  which  after- 
wards unite,  and  enclose  between 
them  spaces  or  islets.  Cruikshank 
in  one  case  found  the  duct  double 
in  its  entire  length  ;  in  another 
triple,  or  nearly  so."  In  the  neck, 
the  thoracic  duct  often  divides 
into  two  or  three  branches,  which 
in  some  instances  terminate  sepa- 
rately in  the  great  veins,  but  in 
other  cases  unite  first  into  a  common 
trunk. 

The  thoracic  duct  has  numerous 
double  valves  at  intervals  through- 
out its  whole  course,  which  are 
placed  opposite  to  the  constricted 
parts  of  the  vessel.  They  are  more 
numerous  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
duct.  At  the  termination  of  the 
duct  in  the  veins  there  are  two 
valves,  so  placed  as  to  allow  the 
contents  of  the  duct  freely  to  pass 
into  the  veins,  but  which  would 
effectually  prevent  the  regurgitation 
of  either  chyle  or  blood  back  into 
the  duct. 


THE  RIGHT  LYMPHATIC  DUCT. 

Right 

duct^^**"^       The  right  lymphatic  duct,  fig.  159,  c,  is  a  short  vessel, 

*  The  aorta  is  marked  1,  the  left  subclavian  artery  2,  the  left  carotid 
3,  the  upper  cava  4,  the  left  innominate  vein  5,  the  left  subclavian  vein 
6,  the  Icrk  internal  jugular  vein  7,  the  azygos  vein  8,  the  psoas  muscles  9,  9. 
Qj  b,  dy  is  the  thoracic  duct ;  a,  the  receptaculum  chyli ;  6,  the  trunk  of  the 
vessel ;  its  termination  in  the  neck,  c  is  the  right  lymphatic  duct. 
N.U.  The  receptaculum  chyli,  which  in  this  place  is  placed  on  the  right 
side  of  the  aorta,  is  most  commonly  to  its  left  side,  and  behind  it. 
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about  a  line  or  line  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  about  three  oonne; 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  receives  the  lymph  from  the 
absorbents  of  the  right  upper  limb,  and  right  side  of  the  head 
and  chest.  It  enters  obliquely  into  the  receding  angle  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  right  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins, 
vhere  its  orifice  is  guarded  by  two  valves. 

The  course  of  those  lymphatic  vessels  which  pour  their  con- 
tents into  the  thoracic  duct  will  be  now  described,  beginning 
with  those  of  the  lower  limbs. 

LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  LOWEB  LIMB. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  lower  limb  are  arranged  in  a  super-  Lymphatics 
ficial  and  a  deep  series.  UmbT*' 

The  superficial  lymphaticB^  placed  between  the  integument  Superficial; 
and  fascia  of  the  limb,  are  arranged  into  two  sets,  of  which  one 
accompanies  the  long  saphenous,  whilst  the  other  follows  the  accompany 
course  of  the  short  saphenous  vein.    The  vessels  composing  the  J^t^ 
first  or  internal  set  commence  on  the  dorsum  and  inner  side  of  the  akin  in 
the  foot,  and,  passing  partly  in  firont  and  in  part  behind  the 
inner  ankle,  ascend  along  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  and  firont  of 
the  thigh,  and  terminate  in  the  superficial  inguinal  glands.*  In 
their  course  these  vessels  are  joined  bynumerous  branches  proceed- 
ing firom  the  integuments  of  the  leg  and  the  thigh.    The  lym- 
phatics which  constitute  the  second  or  external  division  of  the 
subcutaneous  series,  are  much  less  numerous  than  those  just 
described.  Commencing  upon  the  outer  margin  of  the  foot,  they 
pass  behind  the  outer  malleolus,  and  ascend  along  the  back 
part  of  the  leg;  here  they  perforate  the  fascia,  and  proceed 
between  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  to  terminate  in 
the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  popliteal  space.    This  course  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  short  saphenous  vein,  which  these  lym- 
phatics accompany. 

The  deep-seated  lymphatics  of  the  lower  limb,  associated  Deep, 
in  their  whole  course  with  the  deep  blood-vessels,  require  but  a  JiJ^?**^ 
brief  description.    In  the  leg,  they  consist  of  three  divisions,  veawk. 
namely,  anterior  tibial,  posterior  tibial,  and  peroneal.  Neither 
these  nor  the  superficial  absorbents  pass  through  any  lymphatic 
gland  in  the  leg,  unless  it  be  those  lymphatics  which  accompany 
the  anterior  tibial  artery,  for  a  small  gland  is  sometimes  found 
on  the  front  of  the  interosseous  ligament,  above  the  middle  of 
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the  leg.    The  several  sets  of  deep  lymphatics  in  the  leg  ascend 
with  the  blood-vessels,  and  enter  the  lymphatic  glands  situated  in 
Popliteal     the  popliteal  space.    These  (the  popliteal  lymphatic  glands) 
glands.       ^  usually  very  small,  and  four  or  five  in  number :  they  sur- 
round the  popliteal  vessels,  and  are  embedded  in  a  quantity  of 
loose  fat.    The  popliteal  glands  receive  from  below,  the  deep 
lymphatics  of  the  leg  and  those  which  accompany  the  ahori 
saphenous  vein  ;  and  from  them  proceed  efferent  vessels,  whidi 
ascend  with  the  femoral  artery  to  the  groin. 
Inguinal         The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin,  inguinal  glandsy  like 
glands;      ^j^^  lymphatic  vessels  of  that  part,  are,  from  their  relative  posi- 
tion, divisible  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  set;  the  former 
being  placed  immediately  under  the  integument,  the  latter 
snperfidal    under  the  fascia  lata.    The  superficial  glands  are  larger  tban  the 
others ;  their  number  varies  much,  but  may  be  stated  to  average 
about  eight  or  ten  ;  they  are  disposed  irregularly  about  PouparCi 
ligament  and  the  saphenous  opening  of  the  iascia ;  a  few  some- 
times extend  for  two  or  three  inches  downwards  on  the  saphenous 
deep  set.     vein.    The  deep-seated  glands  are  placed  behind  the  others, 

around  the  femoral  artery  and  vein. 
Lymphatics     Besides  the  lymphatics  of  the  lower  limb,  the  inguinal  glands 
o^'m^    are  joined  by  the  superficial  absorbent  vessels  from  the  perineum 
generatn.;    ^Jid  the  external  generative  organs,  as  will  be  presently  noticed, 
and  by  those  from  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  the 
of  outside    integuments  covering  the  outer  side  of  the  pelvis.     The  deep 
of  pelvis,     lymphatics,  derived  from  the  muscles  on  the  pelvis,  and  many 
proceeding  from  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  in  company 
with  the  gluteal,  sciatic,  and  obturator  arteries,  enter  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  with  those  vessels,  and  pass  through  a  series 
of  glands  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  internal  and  com- 
mon iliac  arteries.    The  efferent  vessels  of  the  superfidal  in- 
guinal glands  perforate  the  fascia,  come  into  connexion  with 
those  situated  deeply,  pass  into  the  abdomen  by  the  side  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  terminate  in  a  chain  of  lymphatics  lying  along 
the  external  iliac  artery,  and  ending  in  the  lumbar  glands. 

LYMPHATICS  OP  THE  ABDOMEN  AND  PELVIS. 

Lymphatics  Superficial  lymphatics  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis, — The 
of  abdomen;  lymphatic  vesscls  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  con- 
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sisi  of  several  series  iNrhich  pursue  different  directioDS,  but  are  all 
associated  with  the  blood-vessels  of  different  parts.    A  super-  from  fore 
ficial  series,  derived  from  the  integument  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ^^^J®*^ 
abdomen  (from  the  umbilicus  downwards) ,  descends  towards  the  deep; 
superficial  inguinal  glands;  whilst  a  deep-seated  series  in  the 
same  situation  is  also  directed  downwards,  and  ends  in  the  glands 
situated  on  the  external  iliac  artery :  these  two  sets  follow  respec- 
tively the  superficial  and  deep  epigastric  blood-vessels.    Other  from  lati. 
lymphatics,  proceeding  from  the  sides  and  back  part  of  the  walls 
of  the  abdomen,  perforate  the  fibres  of  the  muscles ;  a  small  num- 
ber of  them  then  wind  round  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  passing  in 
their  course  through  one  or  two  small  glands,  and  proceed  along 
Poupart'^s  ligament  with  the  circumflex  iliac  artery,  to  terminate 
in  the  glands  upon  the  external  iliac  artery ;  whilst  the  greater 
number  are  directed  backwards  with  the  ilio-lumbar  and  lumbar 
arteries,  and,  being  joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  muscles 
and  integument  of  the  back,  pass  behind  the  psoas  muscle  to  the 
vertebral  column,  where  they  enter  the  glands  surrounding  the 
aorta  and  lower  vena  cava. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  pelvis,  as  already  described,  Superfidal, 
are  directed  for  the  most  part  towards  the  inguinal  glands.         of  pelvis; 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  penis  usually  form  three  of  penis; 
vessels,  two  being  placed  at  the  sides,  and  the  other  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  organ.    Commencing  in  the  prepuce,  they  pass 
backwards,  unite  on  the  dorsum  penis,  and,  again  subdivid- 
ing, send  branches  on  each  side  to  the  inguinal  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  scrotum,  with  those  from  the  integu-  of  scrotmn. 
ments  of  the  perineum,  may  be  associated  together;  for  all,  guid- 
ed, as  it  were,  by  the  superficial  pudic  vessels,  enter  the  inguinal 
lymphatic  glands.  The  deep-seated  lymphatics  of  the  penis  ac- 
company the  internal  pudic  vessels,  and  end  in  the  glands  on  the 
internal  iliac  artery. — The  lymphatics  of  the  external  generative 
organs  in  the  female  present  a  similar  disposition  to  that  here 
described  in  the  male. 

Deep  lymphatics  of  the  pelvis  and  abdomen  —  lymphatics  Deep 
of  the  viscera. — The  course  of  these  deep  lymphatic  vessels,  lymphatics, 
as  in  other  parts,  is  indicated  by  that  of  the  principal  blood- 
vessels. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  bladder,  taking  rise  from  the  entire  of  bladder; 
surfiice  of  that  oigan,  enter  the  glands  placed  about  the  internal 
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of  rectum; 


of  uterus; 


iliac  artery :  with  these  are  associated  the  Ijrmphatics  of  the 
prostate  gland  and  of  the  yesiculse  seminales. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  rectum  are  frequently  of  considerable 
size :  immediately  after  leaving  the  intestine,  some  of  them  pass 
through  small  glands  which  lie  contiguous  to  it ;  finally,  they 
enter  the  lymphatic  glands  situated  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum, 
or  those  higher  up  in  the  loins. 

In  the  unimpregnated  state  of  the  uterusj  its  Ijrmphatics  are 
small,  but  during  the  period  of  gestation  they  are  considerably 
enlarged.  Issuing  from  the  entire  substance  of  the  organ,  the 
greater  number  descend,  together  with  those  of  the  vagina,  and 
pass  backwards  to  enter  the  glands  upon  the  internal  iliac  artery; 
thus  pursuing  the  course  of  the  principal  uterine  blood-vessels. 
Others,  proceeding  from  the  upper  end  of  the  uterus,  run  out- 
wards in  the  folds  of  peritoneum  which  constitute  its  broad  liga- 
ofoTaries;  mcnts,  and  join  the  lymphatics  derived  from  the  ovaries  and 
Fallopian  tubes.  The  conjoined  vessels  then  ascend  with  the 
ovarian  arteries,  near  the  origin  of  which  they  terminate  in 
the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  placed  on  the  aorta  and  vena 
cava. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  testicle  commence  in  the  substance  of 
the  gland,  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Col- 
lected into  several  large  trunks,  they  ascend  with  the  other  con- 
stituents of  the  spermatic  cord,  pass  through  the  inguinal  canal, 
and  accompany  the  spermatic  vessels  in  the  abdomen  to  enter 
the  lumbar  lymphatic  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  kidney. — Those  placed  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  organ  are  comparatively  small;  they  unite  at  the 
hilus  of  the  kidney  with  other  lymphatics  from  the  substance  of 
the  gland,  and  then  pass  inwards  to  the  lumbar  lymphatic  glands. 
The  lymphatics  of  the  supra-renal  capsuks  unite  with  those  of 
the  kidney.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  ureter  are  numerous ; 
they  communicate  with  those  of  the  kidney  and  the  bladder, 
and  for  the  most  part  terminate  with  the  former. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  stomach  are  placed,  some  beneath  the 
peritoneal  coat,  and  others  between  the  muscular  and  mucous 
coats.  Following  the  direction  of  the  blood-vessels,  they  be- 
come arranged  into  three  sets.  One  set  accompanies  the  coro- 
nary vessels,  and  receiving,  as  it  runs  from  left  to  right,  branches 
from  both  surfaces  of  the  organ,  turns  backwards  near  the  pylo- 
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rus,  to  join  some  of  the  larger  trunks.     Another  series  of 

lymphatics,  from  the  left  end  of  the  stomach,  follow  the  vasa 

breyia,  and  unite  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  spleen  ;  whilst  the 

third  set,  guided  by  the  right  gastro-epiploic  vessels,  incline 

from  left  to  right  along  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  from 

which  they  pass  backwards,  and  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery  ter-  their  tenni- 

roinate  in  one  of  the  principal  lacteal  vessels.  nation. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  spleen  are  placed,  some  immediately  Of  spleen, 
under  its  peritoneal  covering,  others  in  the  substance  of  the 
organ.     Both  sets  converge  to  the  inner  side  of  the  spleen, 
come  into  contact  with  the  blood-vessels,  and,  accompanying 
these,  pass  through  a  series  of  small  glands,  and  terminate  in  the  Termi- 
lymphatics  of  the  digestive  organs. 

liymphatics  emerge  from  the  pancreas  at  different  points,  and 
join  those  derived  from  the  spleen. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  liver  are  divisible  into  three  principal  Liyer. 
sets,  accordingly  as  they  are  placed  upon  its  upper  or  its  under 
surface,  or  are  spread  through  its  substance  with  the  blood- 
vessels. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  scattered  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  On  upper 
liver  incline  towards  particular  points,  and  so  become  distin-  ^^^^ 
guishable  into  groups,  of  which  four  are  ordinarily  enumerated. 
Thus,  from  the  middle  of  this  surface  of  the  liver,  five  or  six 
branches  run  towards  the  falciform  ligament,  on  which,  directed 
forwards,  they  unite  to  form  a  large  trunk,  which  passes  upwards 
between  the  fibres  of  the  diaphragm,  behind  the  ensiform  carti-  First; 
lage.  Having  reached  the  interpleural  space,  behind  the  ster- 
num,  they  ascend  through  a  chain  of  lymphatic  glands,  found 
upon  the  internal  mammary  blood-vessels,  and  are  thus  conduct- 
ed to  the  root  of  the  neck,  generally  at  the  right  side,  where 
they  terminate  in  the  right  lymphatic  duct.  The  second  group  Second; 
consists  of  vessels  which  incline  outwards  towards  the  right  late- 
ral ligament,  opposite  to  which  they  unite  into  one  or  two 
liurger  lymphatics,  which  pierce  the  diaphragm  and  run  forward 
upon  its  upper  surface  to  join  the  preceding  set  of  vessels 
behind  the  sternum.  In  some  cases,  however,  instead  of  passing 
into  the  thorax,  they  turn  inwards  on  reaching  the  back  part  of 
the  liver,  and,  running  upon  the  cms  of  the  diaphragm,  open 
into  the  thoracic  duct  close  to  its  commencement.  A  similar 
set  of  lymphatics  is  found  upon  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver ;  the  Third; 
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vessels  of  which  it  is  composed,  after  reaching  the  left  lateral  li- 
gament, pierce  the  diaphragm,  and,  turning  forwards,  end  in  the 
glands  in  the  anterior  mediastinum.  Finally,  along  the  fore 
part  of  the  liver^  some  vessels  will  be  observed  to  turn  down- 
wards and  join  those  placed  upon  its  under  sur&ce. 

The  under  surface  of  the  liver  is  covered  by  an  open  net- 
work of  lymphatic  vessels.  On  the  right  lobe,  they  are  direct- 
ed over  and  under  the  gall-bladder  to  the  transverse  fissure, 
where  some  join  the  deep  lymphatics ;  whilst  others,  after  pass- 
ing through  some  scattered  lymphatic  glands,  are  guided  by 
the  hepatic  artery  to  the  right  side  of  the  aorta,  where  they 
terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct.  Branches  also  proceed  to  the 
concave  border  of  the  stomach,  between  the  folds  of  the  small 
omentum,  to  join  with  the  coronary  lymphatics  of  that  organ. 

The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  liver  accompany  the  branches  of 
the  portal  vein  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  and  pass  out  of  the 
gland  by  the  transverse  fissure.  After  communicating  with  the 
superficial  lymphatics,  and  also  with  those  of  the  stomach,  they 
pass  backwards,  and,  at  the  side  of  the  coeliac  artery,  join  with 
one  of  the  lacteal  trunks  previously  to  its  termination  in  the 
thoracic  duct. 

The  absorbent  vessels  of  the  intestines,  named  the  lacteals, 
have  been  already  described  (ante,  page  650).  So,  too,  have  the 
mesenteric  glands  connected  with  those  vessels  (p.  651).  It 
now  remains  to  consider  the  other  lymphatic  glands  situated 
in  the  pelvic  and  abdominal  cavities. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  pelvis  and  abdomen, — The 
lymphatics  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  may  be  followed,  with- 
in the  abdomen,  to  a  continuous  series  of  glands  situated  in 
front  of  the  sacrum  and  vertebral  column.  Though  connected 
by  absorbent  vessels  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  these  glands 
are  more  numerous  at  particular  points,  and  are  accordingly  ar- 
ranged into  several  groups.  In  the  pelvis,  some  of  the  glands 
are  placed  behind  the  rectum  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and 
are  hence  named  sacral  lymphatic  glands.  Others,  again,  sur- 
rounding the  internal  iliac  artery,  are  denominated  the  intermU 
iliac  glands.  They  receive  the  lymphatics  corresponding  to  the 
branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  and  communicate  upwards 
with  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  lumbar  lymphatic  glands  are  very  large  and  numerous ; 
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they  are  placed  in  front  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  around  the 
aorta  and  vena  cava.  To  these  may  be  traced  the  lymphatics 
of  the  lower  limb,  as  well  as  those  which  accompany  several  of 
the  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 

The  efferent  absorbent  vessels  which  proceed  from  these  End  of 
glands  progressively  increase  in  size,  while  their  number  dimi-  ^rent 
nishes,  and  at  length  they  unite  into  a  few  trunks,  which,  with 
those  of  the  lacteals,  form  the  origin  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

THE  LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  THORAX. 


The  lymphatics  of  the  thorax  are  divisible  into  two  sets.  Lymphatics 
viz.  those  derived  from  the  walls,  and  those  from  the  viscera  of 
that  cavity.  The  former  are  arranged  in  two  distinct  planes, 
one  lying  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  the  other  being 
deeply  seated.  The  superficial  lymphatics  at  the  front  of  the  superficial ; 
chest  run  upon  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  and  for  the  most  part 
are  directed  towards  the  axilla,  where  they  enter  the  lym- 
phatic glands.  Those  upon  the  back  lie  on  the  trapezius  and 
latissimus  dorsi,  and,  inclining  from  various  directions,  also 
converge  to  the  axilla,  and  end  in  the  same  series  of  glands 
as  the  lymphatics  of  the  upper  limb.  The  deep  absorbents  at  deep  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  chest  correspond,  in  their  general  distribu- 
tioiH  with  the  internal  mammary  artery:  commencing  in  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  they  ascend  between  the  fibres  of  the 
diaphragm  at  its  attachment  to  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  then 
continue  behind  the  costal  cartilages  to  the  top  of  the  thorax. 
In  their  course  they  receive  branches  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  intercostal  spaces,  and  ultimately  terminate  on  the  left  side 
in  the  thoracic  duct,  and  on  the  opposite  side  in  the  right 
lymphatic  duct. 

The  deep  lymphatics  at  the  sides  and  back  part  of  the  chest  LjmpliaticB 
follow  the  distribution  of  the  aortic  intercostal  arteries :  they  ^a^back 
receive  absorbent  vessels  which  come  forwards,  through  the  of  chest; 
inter^transverse  spaces,  from  the  parts  seated  in  the  vertebral 
grooves,  and  other  vessels  from  each  side  which  run  along  the 
intercostal  spaces.    All  these  incline  inwards  to  the  spine,  and  their  termi- 
terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct.  nation. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  lungSy  like  those  of  other  organs,  form  Lymphatics 
two  sets,  one  being  superficial,  the  other  deep-seated.    Those  ^^^^^ 
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at  the  8ur&ce  run  beneath  the  pleura,  ^rhere  they  form  a  net- 
work by  their  anastomoses.  Their  number  is  considerable,  but 
they  are  sometimes  difficult  of  demonstration.  ^^Ihaye  been 
able/^*  says  Cruikshank,  at  one  time  to  show  the  whole  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  lungs  coTered  with  absorbents  I  had  in- 
jected ;  at  another  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  one.^ 

One  of  the  easiest  methods  of  finding  them  is  to  inflate  the  longs  of  a  still- 
born child  from  the  trachea ;  the  air  passes  from  the  cells  into  the  absorb- 
ents, and  enables  us  to  see  those  on  the  sur&ce :  if  a  pui\pture  be  made  into 
one  of  them  with  a  lancet,  the  air  will  partially  escape,  and  then  the  ii\ject- 
ing  pipe,  containing  a  colwmi  of  quicksilver,  can  be  introduced.t 

Most  of  these  superficial  lymphatics  converge  to  the  root  of 
the  lungs,  and  terminate  in  the  bronchial  glands, 
and  deep;       The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  lungs  run  with  the  blood-yesseb 
along  the  bronchi :  they  communicate  fireely  with  those  upon 
the  surface,  and  at  the  root  of  the  lungs  open  into  the  bron- 
chial glands.    From  these,  two  or  three  trunks  issue,  which 
their  tenni'  ascend  along  the  trachea  to  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  terminate 
nation.  ^j^^        ^jj^     ^j^^  thoracic  duct,  and  on  the  right  in  the 

lymphatic  duct  of  that  side. 
Lyrophatic*     The  lymphatics  of  the  heart  follow  the  coronary  vessels  from 
of  heart;     ^j^^  ^j^^  oigan  towards  its  base.    Those  of  the  right 

side  meet  near  the  origin  of  the  aorta,  so  as  to  form  a  trunk  of 
some  size,  which  runs  upwards  over  the  aortic  arch,  and  passes 
backwards  between  the  innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries,  to 
reach  the  trachea,  along  which  it  ascends  to  the  root  of  the 
neck,  to  terminate  in  the  right  Ijrmphatic  duct.  The  left  lym- 
phatics of  the  heart  ascend  to  the  base  of  the  organ  ;  where  they 
communicate  with  the  preceding  set,  and  having  united  into  a 
single  vessel,  proceed  along  the  pulmonary  artery,  towards  its 
their  tenni-  bifurcation.  At  this  point  the  vessel  passes  through  some  lym- 
°^^^°*       phatic  glands  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  ascends  by  the 

trachea  to  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 
Ofceso-  The  lymphatics  of  the  cesophagus  form  along  that  tube  a 
phagu*;  plexus  of  vcsscls,  passiug  upwards  upon  it,  and  traversing  the 
glands  which  lie  in  their  course :  after  having  communicated 
termi-  by  anastomoses  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  lungs,  at  and  near 
nation.  those  organs,  they  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

*  Anatomy  of  the  Absorbents,  p.  194.  t  Loo.  cit. 
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The  lymphatics  of  the  thymus  gland  and  those  of  the  thyroid  Of  thymus 
body  may  be  described  with  the  absorbents  of  the  thorax. 

"  On  the  spinal  surface  of  the  thymus  gland,^**  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  observes,*  numerous  absorbent  glands  are  found ;  and 
if  these  be  injected,  many  absorbents  are  discovered.  But  upon 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  comua  and  cervical  portion,  .two 
large  vessels  proceed  on  each  comu,  and  the  side  of  the  trachea. 
— They  pass  nearly  straight  upon  the  spinal  surface  of  the 
comua,  converging  a  little  as  they  proceed  towards  the  sternum, 
and  terminate  in  the  jugular  veins  by  one  or  more  orifices  on 
each  side.'** 

The  lymphatics  of  the  thyroid  gland. — From  each  lateral  Of  thyroid 
lobe  of  this  organ  some  absorbing  vessels  arise,  which  converge 
and  unite  to  form  one  short  trunk,  that  opens  at  the  right  side 
into  the  right  lymphatic  duct,  at  the  left  into  the  thoracic  duct. 
They  may  be  demonstrated  by  inserting  the  injecting  pipe  into 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  when  the  mercury,  by  its  weight, 
will  force  its  way  into  the  lymphatics. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  thorax. — In  describing  the  Lymphatic 
vessels,  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  glands  through  f^^^^. 
which  they  pass  in  various  situations.    Thus,  along  the  course 
of  the  internal  mammary  blood-vessels  there  are  placed  six  or 
seven  small  glands,  through  which  the  lymphatics  behind  the 
sternum  pass ;  they  may  be  named  the  anterior  mediastinal  J^^f*" 
glands.     Three  or  four  lymphatic  glands  (cardiac)  lie  behind  cardiac; 
the  aortic  arch,  and  one  before  it ;  and  another  cluster,  varying 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  are  found  along  the  oesopha- 
gus ((esophageal  glands).    At  the  root  of  the  lungs  there  are  cesopha- 
ten  or  twelve  glands  of  much  larger  size  than  those  just  men-  ^» 
tioned.     These  are  the  bronchial  glands.     The  largest  of  bronchial, 
them 'occupy  the  interval  between  the  right  and  left  bronchi  at  "^^^'Kes^ 
their  bifurcation,  whilst  others  of  smaller  size  rest  upon  these 
tubes  for  a  short  distance  within  the  lungs.    In  early  infancy 
their  colour  is  pale  red ;  towards  puberty,  we  find  them  verging 
to  gray,  and  studded  with  dark  spots ;  at  a  more  advanced  age 
they  are  frequently  very  dark.    In  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs 
they  sometimes  become  enlarged  and  indurated,  so  as  to  press 


*  Anatomy  of  the  Thymus  Gland,  p.  14. 
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on  the  air-tubes,  and  cause  much  irritation.  They  are  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  tuberculous  deposits. 

LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  UPPER  LIMB. 
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In  the  upper  limb,  as  in  the  lower,  the  lymphatics  are  ar- 
ranged into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  set — the  former  accom- 
panying the  subcutaneous  yeins,  the  latter  following  the  course 
of  the  deep  blood-yessels. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  form  two  divisions,  which  corre- 
spond with  the  subcutaneous  veins  on  the  outer  and  inner 
borders  of  the  fore-arm.  One  set  accompany  the  branches  of 
the  ulnar  cutaneous  vein  from  the  inner  border  of  the  hand,  along 
the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm  as  high  as  the  bend  of 
the  elbow.  In  this  course  they  receive  numerous  collateral 
branches,  and  join  at  the  point  just  indicated  with  some  of 
those  from  the  outer  side  of  the  fore-arm.  Continuing  their 
course  upwards  along  the  arm,  a  few  of  them  passing  through 
a  lymphatic  gland  situated  in  front  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  these  absorbent  vessels  terminate  either  in  glands 
placed  along  the  brachial  artery,  or  in  those  of  the  axilla, 
where  they  unite  with  the  deep  lymphatics.  Those  which  con- 
stitute the  second  set,  placed  along  the  outer  border  of  the  fore- 
arm, are  less  numerous  than  the  preceding.  They  commence 
beneath  the  integuments  on  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  hand, 
and  follow  the  course  of  the  radial  cutaneous  veins  to  the  bend 
of  the  elbow ;  here  the  greater  number  of  them  join  the  vessels 
last  described,  whilst  a  few  ascend  with  the  cephidic  vein,  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  arm,  and  passing  with  that  vessel  between  the 
deltoid  and  great  pectoral  muscles,  end  beneath  the  davide  in 
one  or  more  lymphatic  glands,  connected  with  those  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck. 

The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  upper  limb  correspond  with  the 
deep  blood-vessels.  In  the  fore-arm  they  consist,  therefore,  of 
three  sets,  assodated  with  the  radial,  ulnar,  and  inter-osseous 
arteries  and  veins;  in  their  progress  upwards,  they  have  fre- 
quent communications  with  the  superfidal  lymphatics.  Some 
of  them  enter  the  glands  which  lie  near  the  brachial  artery ; 
and  all  terminate  in  the  glands  of  the  axilla. 

The  axillary  glands  are  generally  ten  or  twelve  in  number ; 
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in  this  respect,  however,  as  well  as  in  their  size,  they  vary  con- 
siderably in  different  individuals  ;  they  are  placed  along  the 
axillary  vessels,  embedded  in  a  quantity  of  loose  cellular  tissue, 
and  a  few  are  situated  at  some  distance  below  the  vessels,  against 
the  serratus  magnus  muscle.  They  receive  all  the  lymphatics 
of  the  arm  already  described,  as  well  as  those  proceeding  from 
the  integuments  of  the  back,  from  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax, 
and  from  the  mammary  gland.  Hence  they  are  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  diseases  affecting  any  of  those  parts. 

From  the  glands  in  the  axilla,  efferent  lymphatic  vessels,  Xenni- 
fcwer  in  number,  but  larger  in  size  than  the  afferent  vessels,  J****®J  ®f 
proceed  along  the  course  of  the  subclavian  artery,  in  some  oif  upper 
parts  twining  round  it.    From  the  top  of  the  thorax  they  as- 
cend  into  the  neck,  close  to  the  subclavian  vein,  and  terminate, 
those  of  the  left  side  in  the  thoracic  duct,  those  of  the  right 
side  in  the  right  lymphatic  duct.    Sometimes  they  unite  into 
a  single  trunk,  which  opens  separately  into  the  subclavian  vein 
near  its  termination. 

LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  head  include  those  of  the  cranium  Lymphatic* 
and  the  fece.  of  head; 

Commencing  beneath  the  scalp,  the  lymphatics  of  the  cra- 
nium join  together  so  as  to  diminish  in  number  whilst  they 
increase  in  size,  and  are  at  length  collected  into  an  anterior  and 
a  posterior  set,  which  follow  respectively  the  course  of  the  tem- 
poral and  the  occipital  arteries.    The  temporal  set  descend  temporal 
in  front  of  the  ear,  some  of  the  vessels  passing  through  one  or  "en^; 
two  glands  usually  found  near  the  zygoma,  whilst  others  enter 
those  situated  on  the  parotid  gland ;  all  of  them  terminate  in 
the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck.    The  occipital  set  of  the  occipital 
cranial  lymphatics,  accompanying  the  occipital  artery,  descend 
to  the  glands  situated  behind  the  ear  (over  the  mastoid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone),  and  thence  join  the  superficial  lympha- 
tics of  the  neck. 

Within  the  cranial  cavity,  lymphatic  vessels  have  been  de-  Lymphatics 
monstrated  in  the  pia  mater  and  in  the  arachnoid  membrane.  ^^Jjjj^ 
None  have  been  injected  in  the  dura  mater,  nor  have  they  arachnoid, 
been  shewn  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.    The  trunks  of  those 
derived  from  the  pia  mater  pass  out  of  the  skuil  with  the  veins. 
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The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  face^  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  cranium,  descend  obliquely  in  the  course  of  the 
facial  vein,  and  join  the  glands  placed  beneath  the  base  of  the 
lower  maxillary  bone ;  a  few  of  them  in  their  descent  pass 
through  one  or  two  glands  situated  over  the  buccinator  muscle. 
The  deep  Ijrmphatics  of  the  face  are  derived  from  the  cavities 
of  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  proceed  in  the  course  of  the  inter- 
nal maxillary  artery :  having  reached  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  they 
enter  the  glands  situated  in  that  place. 

The  lymphatic  glands  found  on  different  parts  of  the  head 
and  face  are  few  and  very  small:  those  of  the  necfc,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  comparatively  large  and  very  numerous. 

The  cervical  glands  are  almost  all  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  are  divisible  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  series.  Of 
the  former,  some  lie  beneath  the  base  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
bone ;  the  remainder,  arranged  along  the  course  of  the  external 
jugular  vein,  occur  in  greatest  number  in  the  angular  space  be- 
hind the  lower  end  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  where  that 
vein  enters  the  subclavian  vein ;  at  this  point  the  cervical 
glands  approach  and  are  connected  with  the  glands  of  the  axilla. 
The  deep  cervical  glands  are  placed  along  the  carotid  artery  and 
internal  jugular  vein,  extending  downwards  on  the  sheath  of 
those  vessels  as  far  as  the  thorax. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  cranium  and  &ce  (already  de- 
scribed), together  with  those  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  other 
parts  of  the  neck,  pass  into  the  cervical  glands.  From  these 
efferent  vessels  issue,  which  progressively  diminish  in  number 
during  their  descent,  and  unite  into  a  single  trunk  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  neck.  On  the  left  side  this  single  vessel  usually 
enters  the  thoracic  duct,  close  to  its  termination,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  ends  in  the  right  lymphatic  duct :  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  terminates  separately  at  the  junction  of  the  subclavian 
and  internal  jugular  veins,  or  in  one  of  those  vessels,  immedi- 
ately before  they  unite. 
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